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JANUARY <903 


A Notable Paper on Seoul. 


Volume II. Part 2 . of the Trausactijns of the Korea 
Branch of the Koval Asiatic Society has appeared curia* the 
pu.sl month. It contains a paper on Han-yang (Seoul) by 
Rev. J. S. Gale, B. A., accompanied by a map of the city. 
After a list of the Korean works referred tu in the 

preparation of the paper. Mr. Gale gives us a most interesting 
and exhaustive historical survey of this city frou; id B. C. down 
to recent years, describing the mein evtnts of the founding of 
the city and its alternate occupation b> ko-guryh and P#k- 
che, until Si 11a took the Peninsula, its elevation to the honor 
of being the South Capital of Koryii. its iurtbcT elevation to 
its present status or Capital of Korea and its subsequent vicis¬ 
situdes. Many of the traditions cliisiertng about the city and 
its various historical places are given in most entcrtacing 
form and we get a clear view of the enormous autiquity of the 
place. Special attention is given to the events connected with 
the buildir.g of the various palaces and other public buildings. 

After the historical summary follows a valuable list of 
points of interest in Seoul, each being accompanied by a 
numerical judex to the map so that the places can be definite¬ 
ly located by the reader. Eighteen khvqs or palaces are speci¬ 
fically rnemiuned ; then a large number of other places, such 
a* the city gates, the altars, the temples, the bridges and the 
different divisions of th<_ city. We arc also told the different 
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localities in which various articles are sold or manufactured. 

Some curious instances are given in which prophecies 
about the city are said to have been [infilled. 

This very valuable paper closes with a translation of a 
description of Seoul given by a Special Ambassador to Korea 
in 14^7, named Tong-will. It is certain that this is llie most 
valuable ‘'fine" that lias been made for many a clay in Korea, 
for it gives us aclearard full account of tilings as they actual¬ 
ly appeared four hundred years ago in Seoul It shows what 
changes have been made and what things have remained un¬ 
changed. Looking from the top of Saiii-gak-sau he observed 
“Myriads of pine, trees cover the country. “ This is hardly 
true today. His description of I’-kiug Puss as it was four 
centuries ago would not have to be changed by a syllable to 
describe its condition ten years ago. In saying that the tiles 
on the gates rmd smaller palaces are like those on pat Site of¬ 
fices in China, he doubtless referred to the colored tiles, not 
a few of which chii he seen about Seoul ev-t; vet. He says 
“The Streets arc straight, without crook or turn ’’ He must 
have kept to tbe big street, or else time has w-jiked marvels 
of change. Pork must have bicn a favorite dish in China, for 
the envoy says he saw an old Korean eat pork for the first 
time, “and he ate :: as though in a dream." An ambrosial 
feast, surely. Reading this remarkably account sve marvel 
how a country and its people could have ebangeo so little in 
four centuries. Then, as now. ponies were u.-ed to carry bur¬ 
dens, coolies carried goods on their backs and women carried 
bundles on their heads. Not an inch of progress, in the mat¬ 
ter of transportation, during four centuries I 

A complete description of all the interesting points in 
Seoul would till a thick volume, but Mr. (rale seems to have 
selected the point.- of greatest importance and has treated 
them in a most entertaning and instructive manner. 

With the permission of your renders sve win give a few ad¬ 
ditional notes an Seoul which are of secondary importauce and 
yet may be of interest to some of the readers of the Review. 

NOTES ON SEOUL. 

Seoul contains forty-nine pavg (iff) or wards. The cen¬ 
tral part of Seoul contains eight, the eastern part twelve, the 
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southern part eleven, tiie western part eight and the northern- 
part ten, Theee include the district outside the south and 
•west Rates and the suburbs along the electric road nearly to 
Youg-san, 

Each pang or "ward' 1 is composed of several tang (v|v]| or 
neighborhoods. 'This word tong means literally a valley or 
ravine, Iii ancient times people preferred to build their vil- 
lates among the foothills of some mountain, on the top of which 
they had their fortress When news came that the wild peo¬ 
ples were about to attack them they could easily run up into 
their fortress and be sate So the term valley or ravine came 
to he synonomons with village, and when a towu grew to the 
proportions of a city each little valley or water-course was 
called a tong. In lime even this destine*, ion wore off and a 
tong came to mean simply a small division of a town. And 
yet this designation i-. preserved in its original significance in 
many of the divisions of Seoul. For instance Chang-dong 
means “Long Valley" and applied to a single long street run¬ 
ning up a water course to the side of Nain-saiu Whedong 
means "Joiiurd Viiliev" niid :t is composed of two water-courses 
voniing down from Nam-san and joining to form a single 
stream 

Chfmg-dong. in which most of the foreign legations are 
found, Consists of a single vafley, though it has somewhat 
overflowed these bounds, it i* so named because of Queen 
Chiitig. the wife of the founder of this dynasty, whose tomb 
stood for a short time where the present palace stands. We 
often hear this neighborhood called Chung-m-koi which is 
merely a corruption of the word Chung-neung-kol ot Chung's 
Tomb Valley, In this word the ko! is t be native Korean for 
the Chinese derivative io»g 

f>ang-<ioiig is the district where the present German Con- 
stendv The orgin of this name is a rather peculiar 
one. Four hundred years ago that district whs called O-gung- 
kol. or Five Balaev District, because it contained five resi¬ 
dences that were so large as to be almost palatial. But one 
oi them was haunted bv a fearful ghost who, in the shape of 
a general, armed tap-a-pre, would gu riding through the gate 
at midnight on a fury charger at full speed. No one cared 
live iu the house, and it vis quite deserted. One day a Mr. 
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Sang come lip from the country to trv the national examina¬ 
tion. He was poor and had to put up at an inferior inn. in 
the vicinity of this haunted house. Early in the evening he 
heard some men quarrelling and went out to learn the cause of 
it. He found them disputing as to whether there really was 
a ghost tn the silent mansion across the way. 

Mr. Sang hastened to the man who was nominally in 
charge of the Iih tinted place ami asked if he might sleep there. 
Permission was given and with hi* single servant he entered 
the silent courts and opened up one of the rooms. H:s ser¬ 
vant swept it clean and made it ready for his master's oc¬ 
cupancy and then bolted. He did not car.- to experiment. 

Sang silt down beside his lighted cmdle and b;gin to 
study his characters. Midnight caine and vet he- did no: 
rctiTC. About one o clock he heard a masterful voice at the 
gate shouting. "Earth-hox, Earth-bix. open the gate.** Then 
from a point directly beneath where he sat cam? a muffled 
voice in answer. “You can’t come tit to-night, for Prime- 
Minister Sang is here." Then he heard the sound of tramp¬ 
ling feet receding in lire distance and he knew that he would 
see no ghost that night. But why had the voice called him 
Prime Minister Sang t He was no prime minister. Hi* high¬ 
est ambition had never snared beyond a modest magistracy 
in his native province. H?‘ must know more about this 
curious affair,' so he determined to consult the oracle himself. 

"Earth-box. Earth-box," lie cilled out in comm Hiding 
tones. 

"Who is it that calls?’’ answered the voice from 
below. 

“Tell me who you are and how you come to be called 
‘Earth-box."' 

“Well, years ago some children who lived hr this house 
were playing in the yard. They made a rough box of clay 
and placed in it a rude effigy of a man. They tore from the 
front gate the colored picture of the general which was 
placed there to frighten away spirits With these pieces of 
paper they lined the tartlien box and then buried the whole 
ueneath the floor of the room where yon now are. This was 
too good an opportunitv tor anv wandering imp to lose. so 1 
came in and occupied the effigy as my home. And the spirit 
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of the General, foT the same reason, rides bis phantom horse 
into the compound each night.” 

Sana's curiosity led him no further- He blew out the 
candle and lay down to sleep, li; the morning he called in a 
carpenter and a coolie and unorthed the ''Earth box” and 
destroyed both it and its contents. The spell was broken 
and no ghost ever appeared again. Sana's ownership of the. 
mansion was never questioned and the whole neighborhood 
rejoiced that the spirits had been exorcised. 

Some time after this Sang was going-along the road near 
Mo-wha-kwan where the Independent Arch now stands. It was 
raining in torrents, As he pushed the o'.d arch, that is now re¬ 
moved. he heard a voice calling him from above. He looked 
up and saw an ole man sitting on the very top of the gate. 

"Look,” said he. “look back at voor house ” Song did so 
and at that instant a flash of lighting was seen to fall exactly 
where his house stood He hurried back to it expecting to 
find it inflames but instead he found that the holt of lightning 
had entered the ground in the center of his \ard leaving a 
great hole ten feet wide rind Ol Unknown depth. This slowly 
filled with water and Sang stoned it up and made a well of it. 
This well caii be seen today just beside the road leading up to 
the German Consulate. Most people nave forgotten how 
this well originated but there lire still old men who call it the 
"Lightning Well ” 

When the king heard of all these wonderful doings he 
called in Sang and gave liim a high position which eventually 
meant the prime-ministership. l ? rom that lime the district 
where Sang lived was called Sang dong. 

Pak-tong is also called Pak-suk-kol or "Wide Stone 
Neighborhood.'’ This is because the street was formerly 
paved with wide fiat stones. These stones have since been 
removed or covered up, but the name still remains in part. 

Sa dong ta!;es it* name from thefcet that it was anciently 
the site uf a celebrated monastery, so it is now called "Mon¬ 
astery Neighborhood.” A part of tAi-dong is called T'ap-Kol 
or Pagoda Place. 

Chmi-dong or "Law Neighborhood” is so called because 
former]} it was the site ot a medical bitrrau called Chon e.ui« 
gam or "Medical Law Offi-c.” 
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Ynii'dntifr, ji-so called, Ytw-mot-kol, a? the name sgnifie? 
means ‘‘Lotus Neighborhood. ,? A very wealthy man named 
Yang once lived there and he had a iargeund beautiful lotus 
pond which eventually gave the name to the neighborhood. 

Chu-doug. or Chti-ja-gol, “Tvpe Neighborhood." receiv¬ 
ed its name front the fact that this was the place where the 
makers of wooden printing type lived. 

- F'il-doug means "Brush-pen Neighborhood'’ because that 
was the place where the pen making industry was carried on. 

Meuk-tong, or Mnk-chit-gnl meaning "Ink Neighbor¬ 
hood/' The racuk is the Chiucse sound while the cuuk is 
the Korean sound. It is a curious case of the double pro¬ 
nunciation of a Chinese character. Of course the Korean milk 
came from the Chinese nieuk but why the same neighborhood 
should be called Meuk-tong and Muk chit-go! is a curiosity. 
The story goes that in that neighborhood lived a man who 
could write Chinese characters very finely. He used a piece 
of linen (chili to write on instead of paper, and after writing 
he would wash the linen out. as otie wouid wash a slate. So 
the stream running by his house was always dyed black with 
the ink; hence the name. 

Sa dong (differing From the "Monastery Neighborhood,” 
Sa*dong, in that the j in the latter is short while in the 
former it is long) or Si-jik-kol, “Land-spirit-altar Neighbor¬ 
hood.” is so named bircauseo: the altar which is situated there. 

Euu-hang-dong or "Giuko Neighborhood” lakes its name 
from an enormous gir.ko tree which used to grow there, but 
has since been destroyed. 

Yuk-kak-tong menus “Six-corner-house Neighborhood.” 
Formerly a prince had a palace there whose nxd was so 
constructed that it was called six-cornered. This dues not 
mean hexagonal, but a particular description would take us 
loo far into the technicalities of Korean architrcture. 

Won-dong, “Garden Neighborhood." rakes its name from 
the tact that near that place is a royal garden or Won. 

Kyn-dong was originally called Hyang-kyo-gul which 
means “Country School Neighborhood." This was its name 
during Kotyfi days, but after this dynasty l>egan and Hau 
Yang was no more "Country" but "Capital," the name was 
retained in part, the "Country” being cropped. 
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At the time when th- great political parties arose in 
Korea, about i550 A. D . there were but two p.irlies, the 
Tung-in. and the Sii-ili. “'East men" and “West men." Rich 
faction dug a loins pond ior itself, a Yfm-ni >t. T11 m “Ea-.t 
metl” had theirs in the present Yun-dong ami the “West 
men" htd tlirirs outside th; West gite abitlf lir'.f was' to toe 
arch. Both thev- ponds still exist. It is said that the waters 
of these jiouds would rise and tall in unison with t:»i* fortunes 
of their respective sices. When the "East mtu” were in 
power their pond would be full and the other one nearly 
eiuptv ; and iut' :r»sn. Later the Nam-in or "Soiitii men" 
party had a pimd outside the South gate and the Put in or 
‘"North men” party had one somewhere, but its exact posit ion 
we do not know. 

Chif-Wi. "Purification Neighjoihood."' is not so called 
from the special abstemiousness of its denizens but because 
in former times it was a favorite haunt of ,T fuduug or female 
fori 11 lie-tellers. These were often called upon loofier prayers 
for the dead, a thing that is done today only by Buddhist 
monks. This net is called and is used only in tef- 

erence m petitions for the dead. The base of this word is 
01 cittt which i» defined as ptirifu ilivu as by fast in.i?. This 
was in preparation for the act of worship. So the neighbor¬ 
hood was called Chd-dong. 

T'jl-pyUng-doug, just inside the soulh gate, is so called 
because it was the site of a reception hall where Chinese am 
Uassadors were entertained : the hall being called T'S-pywug- 
gvan or “Great Peaceful Hall.” 

Ku-bok-kol or “Tortoise Neighborhood.” In Koryfi 
days a great monastery stood here. In the xnclosurc stood 
the stone figure of a dog. It was not called a dog, for a dog 
is a low-grade animal, but it was called a tortoise, as a eu¬ 
phemism. This stouc figure still stands there and forms one 
of the oldest relics to be found in Seoul. 

$*iig-Sa-dang-gol=”Life Tablet-house Neighborhood.” 
When the Chinese generals Vi Yu-song and Yang Ho came 
to Korea and helped Korea overcome the Japanese at the 
time of the great invasion in 1592, the Koreans secured por¬ 
traits of these two men aud placed them in a shrine. This is 
customary only after the death of the per^ou to be humored. 
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13 ut in this exceptional ca^it whs done while the generals were 
>till living. For this reason it is called the “Life Tabiet- 
house" or “Still Living Tablet-house.” A stoue tablet was 
also erected. Both the tablet house aud the stone are still 
to be seen in SAng-sa dang gol. 


Review. 

KOKHAS’ POLK T.M.KA. 

The current number of the Transactions of the Karra 
Branch ot the Royal Asiatic Society contains a paper by Prof. 
H. B. Hulbert, F- R. G. S., on Korean Foil; Tales, which is 
of permanent value. In this department of scientific study 
in Korea Prof. Hulbert is an acknowledged authority and 
in this paper be has presented us with a vast fund of infor¬ 
mation concerning'he common folk-lore ot the Korean people. 
Our only regret is that the necessary limits to his paper com¬ 
pelled him to pass by with only a reference, iu places, to some 
of the treasures which lie hid in this inviting field of in¬ 
vestigation. 

As an introduction to tbe subject Prof. Hulbert in¬ 
dicates the scope of folk-lore and its position iu Korea. He 
then gives us the following classification ot Korean folk-tales, 
viz. : Coufucian, Buddhistic, Shmnanistie, legendary, mythical 
and general. This classification is an accurate aud acceutible 
one and fairly covers the subject. It recognises the ex¬ 
istence of the two schools of scholarship in Korea, Coufucian 
aud Buddhist, aud we are given a very interesting account 
of the antagonism* and conflicts which have marked their 
history. 

Following this general introduction comes an interesting 
characterization of the romance literature o: Korea. To cue 
familiar with this literature the force of the remark that 
"While these stories are many iu uumber they are built on a 
surprisingly small number of models,” is apparent. But this 
lack of variety iu plot and movement in tales oi fiction is a 
feature of all literatures iu their iufuuey. 
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In dealing with the Shamanistic class of folk-tale, each 
paragraph of the paper before as is only an index to a whole 
chapter of very interesting and valuable material. Innumer¬ 
able stories of the Fox-woman. Br er Rabbit, Old Man Frog, 
and the Pheasant, are floating about, replete with accounts of 
local life, customs and superstitious; many of them pointed 
sharply with a very apparent mural. 

Prof. Hulbert tells tts that there is a great difference be¬ 
tween occidental and oriental myths "Greek mythology is 
telescopic; the Korean is microscopic." This is very true 
and yet I think it will be admitted that one is as valuable, in 
the final analysis, as the other. Does it not require as stTong 
an exercise of fancy to invent a reason to explain why bed¬ 
bugs are flat, and sparrows leap, and magpies strut; fnr the 
small waist of the ant, the black spot ou the louse, the eyeless 
worm and the side-gait of the crab, as it does to explain solar 
phenomena by the myth of Phoebus Apollo or to imagine 
the cirrus clouds to be flocks of sheep in the sky? Possibly 
it is only a question of environment and the projection of 
fancy, rather than a question of the power of fancy- The 
Greek with his outdoor pastoral life became familiar with sun 
and moon and cirrus clouds —the telescopic w'orld ; while the 
Korean in his more confined and indoor life had his fancy 
drawn out to the familiar scenes of such life. bugs, etc., or as 
the reader has so happily expressed it—the microscopic world. 
But after all, Pboebus Apollo and "heavenly flocks of sheep" 
carry us iuto the domain of Greek poetry, and when we turn 
from pure folk-lore iuto the world of Korean poetry we find 
the fancy' soaring into a more attractive world. Instead of the 
shie-gaitea muddy crab, we have the lordly flight of the wild 
goose ; instead of the uarrow-waisted ant and the black spot¬ 
ted louse we have the rainbow-colored butterfly dancing amid 
a wild rout of flowers. 

lu conclusion it may be well to note that oulv a portion 
of the mass of stories to which Prof. Hulbert points arc pub¬ 
lished. Many of them are still preserved only in the manu¬ 
script works of famous literati, while a much larger number 
of them are handed down from generation to generation by 
oral tradition. The Royal Asiatic Society wiii do n valuable 
work in iuducing students Lo gather up from the cou- 
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versation of their Korean friends as many of these stories as 
possible. 

We are grateful to Prof. Halbert tor this very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of things Korean. Written 
iu faultless style, the p-nper is progressive in its handling of 
the theme, ami maintains the interest of all who read it from 
start to finish. 

C»ko. Hebkr Jones. 


“Airs Well that Ends Well.” 

The only true and reliable account of the origin of the 
An-ju branch of the great Kim family in Korea! It began 
in penury and ended in oppulence ; it began in obscurity and 
ended in the white light of Royal favor. 

Kim of Aii-ju, some centuries ago. was "only great in 
that strange spell—a name," and even that name was in evi¬ 
dence mainly on pawn-tickets. Finally things got so bad that 
he was driven to that (shall we say last?) resort of the indi¬ 
gent Korean gentleman, the 1 . O. U. As he had never done 
things by halves, except to half starve, he went to a distant 
relative in a near-by town, ora near relative in a distant town, 
it matters not, and asked him if he had a matter of ten thou¬ 
sand cash about him. Xow ten thousand cash iu those days 
was equal to ten million in these degenerate times. The size 
of the request fairly staggered the relative, but it was nude 
so blandly and with such infantile certainty of an affirmative 
answer that he had not the heart to say no. So Kim departed 
with a pony-load of the wherewithal. 

As he was approaching the ferry by which he had to 
cross the Nak-tong River and looked down upon the valley 
from the top of the bill, he saw two persons on the bank of the 
river acting in the most unaccountable manner. One was a 
man and the other a woman. First the man would rush 
toward the water’s edge as if to cast himself iu. but the wom¬ 
an would run after him and catch him by the skirls of his 
iurumagi and pull him back. Then after a little blind panto¬ 
mime (for Kim was too far away to hear the colloquy) the 
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woman would try to throw herself in, only to be rescued 
by the man. 

Kim's curiosity impelled him to the river's bank, where 
he inquired what it was all about. It appeared that the man 
was an ajun or yamen-runner of the neighboring prefecture, 
suddenly called upon to render his accounts. Was not this 
enough to daunt the soul of almost any ajun ? He was in 
arrears ten thousand cash and was trying to end his life by 
suicide, but his wife seemed to have other plans for him. 
Having dragged bint from the brink she would threaten to 
commit suicide herself if he did not desist, and then lie would 
have to drag her from the brink. 

The reader will instantly surmise that Kim handed over 
his tuotiev to the grateful pair : for, unlike Newton's for some 
one else Vi law of gravitation, Korean altruism in fiction varies 
directly with the square of the distance—from the fact. They 
thanked him profusely and begged to know his name. He 
said ft was Kim, but where he lived lie would not tell. 

So home he went aud worried along as before. About 
this time he used to receive visits from a mysterious guest. 
It was a monk, who would tell nothing about himself, but who 
would come at night and sit till the small hours of the 
moruing talking to Kim. This created something of a scan¬ 
dal, but Kim was such a good Confucianisi that people sup- 
IrtJ'.ed he was immune to Buddhist heresy. 

His hour came, and calling his sou he said. *T am about 
to die. Do not inter tny body until you have inquired of the 
hermit monk where my body should rest. He will show you 
a propitious place- This is the word he left with me when 
las: we met." Then Ki:n turned to the wall and died. 

In obedience to his command the son shouldered the 
body and tramped northward over the mountains to the town 
of Yang-gcun where the hermit was said to live. High lip 
on a mountain he found the recluse sitting in holy medita¬ 
tion. He greeted the son impassively and pointed far down 
the valley to where the roof of a magnificent building appear¬ 
ed above the tree tops 

"Your father must be buried on the site of that edifice." 
The astonished young man carefully deposited his burden on 
the ground, wiped bis brow and heaved a sigh of despair. It 
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was hard enough to bring that burden nil the way from An-jtt 
without being told that he would have to buy a magnificent 
building and tear it down before he could lay has father's 
ashes to rest. The hermit had been mocking him. No? 
Then how was the impossible to he accomplished. 

The hermit motioned him to follow, leaving the body or 
the ground, Night was falling and by the time they reached 
the high wall of the yard which surrounded the building, it 
was quite dark. 

"Now get on my hack and look over the wall. It may 
.be something will come of it.” The young man had no 
sooner gotten his face even with the top than the hermit 
gave him a mighty heave which threw him completely oveT 
the wall and landed him tn a mass of shrubbery. Something 
had “come of it” with a vengeance. He would now be caught 
fora thief and beaten, perhaps to death. So he lay still a 
while trying to think of some plan of escape. 

As he lay there he saw a woman emerge from the build¬ 
ing and ascend a sort of altar made of handsomely carved 
stone. 'She knealt and began to prav /hat she might find the 
man- who had been so food to her and her husband, hfis name 
was Kim and he lived near An-jn. At this the young man 
sat up in wonder. He had heard his father tell the storv 
often and he began to see some light through the dark 
methods of the hermit. 

Just then one of the house guards spied him. He was 
seized and bound. They dragged him before the master of 
the house. 

"Who are yon. ana what do you here?” 

"I am a Kim of An-ju and I have brought my father’s 
body to bury it in Yang-geun.” 

"Kim of Ati-jit! Is there more than one family of Kims 
then?” . 

"No we are the only one/' 

"At Inst our search is finished. And so tout father is 
dead. Let ns go and see his face.” 

They went together at dead of night and found the Her¬ 
mit quietlr sitting bv thebodv. It was the face they sought. 
They told the young man that since that kind act his father 
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they had prospered and that they had laid aside half of nil their 
gains for him and his heirs. * 

So the grave was dng on Ihe site of that house and Kim's 
son reaped a rich reward for his father’s former kindness. 
And many a Kim today points hack to that htimble thatched 
cottage in An-jti and =avs with pride;— 

'•I am an An-jn Kim.” 


A Leaf from Korean Astrology. 

THIRD PART. 

The next division of the hook which we are dismissing 
Heals with the methods of driving out the imps of sickness 
from the human body. 

Now the human hodv is subject to two kinds of disease, 
one of which is nntnml and can he cured bv medicine, and the 
other occult and caused by the presence of an evil spirit. Tn 
their ignorance men have tried to cure both kinds by medicine, 
but this is foolish The Hermit Chang laid down the rules 
for exorcising the evil soirits of disease, and he wiselr said 
that if the exorcism did not succeed it was a sign that the 
disease was one to he cured hv medicine! 

Different diseases are likely to break out on special (lavs 
of the month, and this division of the book tells what diseases 
wav he expected on certain davs, and which spirit is the cause. 
W’hichcveT one it is the work must be begun bv writing the 
name of the imp on a piece of poper. together, with the point 
of the compass from which he comes, wrapping Eve cash in 
this paper and throwing that whole to the imp. 

If the disease comes on the ist, 3rd, 4th $th. Sth. 16th, 
17th. 10th. iist. 22nd. 24th. 26th. 27th, or roth nf the moon, 
yellow paper must be used in exorcising the imp. On any other 
day white paper is to be used. 

Then follows a tabic of the diseases which mav be expect¬ 
ed on the different days of the moon. 

First /Jay. The South-east, “wood 1 ' imp. which was 
formerly the spirit of a man who died by accident away from 
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home, controls this day. There will be headache, chills, loss 
of appetite. The cash wrapped in uiper must he taken forty 
paces toward the south-east and thrown. 

Second day. The South-east imp. formerly the spirit of 
an aged female relative controls this day. Headache, nau¬ 
sea. ’’ever, weakness. Go thirty pace* south-east and throw 
the paper. 

Third da r. The North imp. formerly the spirit of a rela¬ 
tive who lived in the north. Headache, chills, great discom¬ 
fort. loss of appetite. Go twenty paces north and throw the 
paper 

I'anrih da'-. The North-easi imp, fornterlv the spirit of 
a tu ni who came to visit it the house Headache, nausea, 
body "heavy.* Go fifty paces north-east ami throw the 
paper. 

/'ift/i dor. North-east imp. from some walled town to the 
north east. Nausea, chills Go fifty paces north-east and 
cast the paper. 

Sixth day. Hast “wood" inip, formerly the spirit of a 
yellow-hearted mail Body heavy, aching ail over, the mind 
cionded. Go forty paces cast and cast the paper 

Serruth day. Southeast, ’’earth" imp. formerly an aged 
man. Chills, nausea, legs arid arm** "heavy." Go thirty 
paces south-east and throw the paper. 

Eighth day. North-east, ‘'earth ' spirit, formerly the 
spirit of a woman. Knees ache, chills, weakness. Go north¬ 
east twenty paces and cast che paper. 

Si nth day. South imp. formerly the spirit of a female 
relative. Nausea. weakness, whole body in pain. (Vo thirty 
paces south and throw the paper. 

Truth day. Hast imp. formerly the spirit of a man who 
died away from home. Fever, chills, head-ache, body and 
limbs aching, mind clouded. Go e:.st forty puces and throw 
paper. 

A.Z? vmth dry. North imp, formerly spirit of an injured 
woman. Acidity of stomach no appetite. Go north forty 
pices and throw paper. 

Twelfth day. North-east imp, false spirit, counterfeit 
spirit. Nausea, revet, hands and leet cold. Co northeast 
thirt* paces aud throw paper. 
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Thirteenth day. Nortliecst iiup, formerly spirit of a 
young man. Indigestion, dysentery, loss o: appetite. Go 
north-east fifty paces and throw paper. 

Fourteenth day. East “ house" imp. Indigestion, hands 
and feet cold, no appetite. Go east thirty paces and throw 
paper. 

Fifteenth day. South imp. "water and fire" spirit- 
Fever, chills, nausea, loss of appetite. Go mjucIi thirty paces 
and throw paper. 

This will show the genera! style of exorcism, in which we 
fiud that indigestion ox dyspepsia is in every case the un¬ 
derlying evil, and that a good dose of castor-oil would “exor¬ 
cise" it without difficulty. For the i6lh, is a S. \V. imp, spirit 
of a relative ; 17th, West imp, spirit of young woman ; iSth. S. 
W. imp, spirit of a poisoned inau ; lyth. Is, \\\ imp, spirit of 
injured woman ; 20th, N E. imp. "house 1 ' spirit ; 21st, N, 
E. imp. spirit of young relative: 22nd, X E. imp, house 
spirit; 23rd, South imp, spirit ot mtu who died away from 
house, diagnosis insomnia ; 24th, S. W. imp. spirit of a mat¬ 
ricide; 25th, West imp, “gold" .spirit, an agid imp; 26th N. 
W. imp. spirit of a protrait pi inter's house, diagnosis vertigo; 
27th, East imp. spirit of a man who died by drowning ; 2Sth, 
North imp, spirit of dead girl; 24th, S. E. imp, “Earth" 
spirit; 30th, East imp, "mountain" spirit, of a young mail. 

I11 summing up this division wc see first that it is of 
Buddhist origin, having been given by a Buddhist hermit ; 
second that the imps ate all spirits of people or animals that 
have died ; third that very commonly it is the spirit of a dead 
relative, showiug how this subject and that of geomancy are 
connected, since the health aud happiness of an entire clan 
may depend upon whether a member of the clan is properly 
buried or not, fourth that the hermit was wise in confining 
himself to diseases that pass away of themselves in a day or so 
if Dature is allowed to do its work! 

The next division of the book deals with another method 
of curing disease, if the method given iu the last section is 
unsuccessful. It is done by consulting the Yuk-kap 
or cycle of sixty years, which is supposed to form the limit of 
a * ordinary life-time. Each year is represented by two 
c. %'acters. The first of the two characters is called kau < -p) 
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or stem, and the second of the two is called chi ijfc), There 
are ten of ibe ka» repeated in order six times and twelve of 
the chi repeated five times, thus making sixty combinations. 

If a man follows the directions for the days of the month 
and still docs not recover, he must then consult the teu knn 
and if he still is ill he must consult the twelve chi. Now not 
only Eire the years designated by the Yuk kap, but tbe mouths, 
the days of the mouth and the hours of the day are also de¬ 
signated be il. As there are sixty names in the cycle and 
only twelve mouths in a year it takes about five years to cov¬ 
er a full cycle of months, though the iiitcrcallary month causes 
a discrepancy. As there are thirty days in some months 
and twenty-nine in others it takes about two mouths to fill 
one day cycle, but tbe irregularity in the number of days in 
a month causes a discrepancy. As there arc twelve hours 
in a day according to Korean count, it takes five days 
tc nil a full hour cycle. A man docs not consult the 
month or hour cycle, but only the day cycle. It is always 
done at night. The ten kan are' a ff, £. [*J. T ^ £■ J£. 
$- i. and the twelve chi are ?. g. fll. E.. ^F- 

& Mb S'. and 

If the disease begins on tbe Ep or £ (Kap or Hull, day 
it is caused by the imp A 'cui-ck'un-po* Wrap eight cash in 
bine paper. go forty-nine paces cast, call the imp's name three 
times and throw the paper toward the east. 

or Kyutig or Sin, day’s illness is caused by the 
imp Mfing-buu-ch'u. Wrap nine cash in white paper, cail 
imp's name four times. Go west thirteen paces and throw 
the paper. 

■it or Im or Kye, day's illness is caused -by the imp 
Hui-ma-sing. Wrap six cash in red paper, call imp’s name 
once, go north eighteen paces aud throw the paper. 

This finishes the ten A ’an, since they are taken iu pairs. 
Then we take up the twelve Chi which arc to be consulted if 
the peceding treatment has not proved effective. This is 
done as follows : 

dp, Cha, day’s illness breaks out because some one has 

« As the native character only is giver wc cannot translate this. 7* 

eTidcnth is composed of Chinese words. 
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come to the house from the north or Realise the south¬ 
east corner of the bouse has been repaired. The imp's name 
is Ch’uu-juk. Make four bowls of gluten nee. add salt ami 
sauce, prepare one cup of wine, draw the picture of four 
horses on a piece of paper, go north nineteen paces, call the 
'imp’s name three times, and throw the food, wine and. paper 
to the north. , 

■$, Ch‘uk. day s illness coraq because, although the man 
has lately moved his residence in a propitious direction.* he 
has repaired it on the west , side, and so the spirit of New 
Year's Eve has punished hiui. Or it may be because money or 
food has been brought to the house from the east. The imp's 
name is Ch'uu-gang. Make seven bowls of giuten rice, add 
salt aod sauce, prepare one cup of wine, draw a picture of 
seven horses on a piece of paper, go west ten paces, call the 
imp's name three times, and throw the rice, wine and paper. 

H, In, day's sickness arises because, though he has moved 
his place of living iu a good direction, something lias been 
brought from the south-east. Or it may be because wood fiom 
a very old tree has been brought to the kitchen and thus 
offended the kitchen spirit. The imp's name is Tong-noe. 
Prepare seven bowls of ir.illet. salt and sauce, one cup of 
wine, seven horses on a piece of paper, go north forty-nine 
paces and call the imp three times and throw the foud. wine 
and paper. 

This is continued through the twelve different chi, but a« 
they are all uearly alike we need not give them iu detail. 
Some of the other causes for disease are worth mentioning, 
namely the mending of a well to the suuth, the bringing of 
different colored cloth, the mending ox a gate, the mending of 
a stable or kitchen. Tbe different kinds of food presented or 
thrown to the spirit are gluten rice, millet, sorghum and 
white rice. In every case the picture uf horses ou the paper 
is essential. 

The next division cf the book-tells us briefly what are the 
fortunate directions in different years. For instance in Iro- 
in year the N. \V. by \V. direction; and if a man wishes, for 

•There are special. times aud special directions only in which & mao 
can move. 
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instance, to move in that year be must buy a house N. \V. br 
\V. of bis present dwelling. 

Then we are told what evil spirit? dominate particular- 
months of the year. For instance the first, fifth and ninth 
moons arc haunted by the N. N. E. imp, the second, sixth 
and tenth moons by the N. VY. by W, imp, the third, seventh 
and eleventh moons by S. S. W. imp, the fourth, eighth and 
twelfth moons by the S. E. by E. imp. 

Then follows a description of the Sam*cbS(;~ $) or three 
Calami tics. 

The way to evade these misfortunes is rather complicated. 
On the morning of each birthday, when the calamity is due to 
arrive, the man must sweep his yard, spread a mat on the 
ground, place 0:1 a table three bowls of white rice, three 
plates of gluten nee bread, three cups of pure wine, bow nine 
times, spread three sheets of thick white paper over another 
table, wrap in each sheet one measure oi white rice, hang 
them all over the room door. Three years later this rice 
roust be taken down, cooked and cast away for the spirit* 
Also during the first moon oi the year when calamity is 
scheduled to arrive he roust draw the picture of three hawks 
and paste them up in his room w ; a their bills all pointing to¬ 
ward the door. When the year of respite from calamity comes 
he must pull these pictures down. 


From Fusan to Wonsan by Pack-pony* 

SECOND PAPER, 

Before leaving Taiku we received a gracious call from 
the Governor o: the Province. It was a surprise to us and 
a little etribarraftring for had we known that he was to call we 
would have paid him oltr respects first. However he carried 
it off in a most genial way and impressed ns all as a genuine 
gentleman. His unexpected visit took our hostess so much 
by surprise that she had nothing ready, suitable to offer him 
to cat. There was only a pudding in the larder that would 
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be presentable. This was produced and was discussed with 
evident satisfaction by the Governor who, while doubtless up 
to the business of governing, is not up to the etiquette of the 
western afternoon tea. What difference when he, and we 
all, enjoyed it* Before leaving we returned his call and had 
the pleasure of leaving at his office a copy of the New 
Testament in the native character. 

We made a late start at nine o'clock Monday morning, 
our next objective being the ancient city of kyong-ju. found¬ 
ed in the days of Julius Cat sat. We had exchanged our 
horses for others, from Seoul. They were smaller than the 
ones we had used but equally efficient. Coming up from 
FttMn we had paid twenty-six cents, Korean money, for each 
ten ft, per horse. Now a similar service was contracted for at 
twenty cents per ten It. 

Our road lay due east. It w’as Dot so wide as the maiu 
road up from Fusan had been. The country assumed a more 
mountainous aspect and the valleys u-e traversed were nar¬ 
rower. We made only seventy //that day, over a road which 
had lately beer, badly infested with robbers; in fact the fol¬ 
lowing morning we were told by a native Christian that his 
house had been attacked that very night, but he had succeeded 
in defending it. That morning we came to an important 
junction, where roads from Seoul, Taiku and Kynug-ju meet. 
It is a great market place. A short time before we passed, the 
robbers had seized this place aud mnlcied every one who 
passed, and taxed or confiscated all goods. 

In the middle of the afternoon wc saw the first signs of 
our approach to Kybtig-ju. We were or 0 broad plain, twrnty- 
five /;' from the city. To our right a few hundred yards away 
we saw a series of nigh mounds standing in the open plain. 
They were thirty-four in number and although there is uo 
particular order in their arrangement we noticed that they 
diminished in size from west to east, a distance of half a mile. 
The la.-gest must have been about fifty feet high. The story 
goes that when a Chinese Emperor ordered the king of Silia 
to send him the magic “golden measure,“ the king had these 
mounds built, and under one of their hid the sacred heirloom 
of the realm. One of the mounds seemed to be double, aud 
from a few of them solitary but full-grown trees were growing. 
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Turning again toward Kydng-ju we saw straight ahead 
of us the mountains front which is mined the crystal lor wliidk 
Kynng-ju is famous and much of which is cut and finished in 
that town. 

At sunset we approached the city which lies in a long 
narrow valley quite destitute of trees We crossed the little 
stream which flows down this valley from north to south. It 
could easily be forded except in thcraiuy season, but we cross¬ 
ed bv a bridge and approached the south gate of the town. 
The wall which is abont twelve feet high present* a curious 
appearance on account of the enormous stones of which it is 
in oart built These, at some former period, must have form¬ 
ed the foundations of great palaces or public buildings in the 
days of Si Ha’s greatness but are now found in the walls along 
side of much smaller stones which fill in the interstices. The 
city stands about half a mile square and almost all the private 
buildings are thatched. There is a considerable suburban 
population stretching along down the valley for the better part 
of a mile. The main streets are about twenty feet wide and 
very winding. The city boasts of no long, straight street like 
the Great Rell street of Seoul. 

Just within the gate, and to one side, we saw the site of 
what must have been a very large building. All that remain are 
the huge stone bases of the pillars which upheld the roof. 
There is a row of seven or eight of these stones just appear¬ 
ing above the surface of the ground. Near these there stands 
a stone pedestal that may have once held a sun-dial. Toward 
the center of the city are the ruins of the ancient palaces, a 
few remnants oi which arrest the attention. The place is 
overgrown with enormous trees and of course no one is allow¬ 
ed to build there. Though the entire space within the walls 
is not filled with houses the latter are crowded dost together. 
Outside the south gale the suburbs of which we spoke extend 
down the valley to the great bell which hangs in a pavilion 
by itself, now some distance from the town. We do not know 
whether this was formerly included within the limits of the 
city, but its Steins probable. The bell itself, which is above ten 
feet high, is in good condition, though the Chinese characters 
on it are badly worn and nearly undecipherable. Wc went 
Under the hell and looked rip into its huge dome. Tapping 
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it with the handle of a poekcl-kr.ife a beautifully clear sound 
was produced. To me this bell seemed much larger than 
the one in Seoul. It is tolled every day anti it gives forth a 
rich deep tone, worthy of its ancient lineage Twelve hun¬ 
dred years have not impaired its voice though now it speaks 
only to a provincial town ttstead of to the proud capital of a 
kingdom which in its prime was possessed of no mean civili/.a- 
tion even when compared with most of the European powers 
of that day. 

Near the bell are five or six high mounds that stc called 
the Phoenix eggs. The story goes that when $illa was wan¬ 
ing and the soothsayers declared that a Phoenix bird, the 
guardian of the city, was about to f.y away, an attempt was 
made to keep it from going by making these mour.Gs to 
resemble eggs one so give tiie bird domestic reason.* for rerou- 
sidering her decision. The inducement was iiardly sufficient 
it seems, for vSi’.ia soon after fell into the hands of Koryfi. 
These egg tuouuds are novt overgrown with trees. . 

Buck of these, to the south &tid east are the enormous 
mounds which mark the tombs of tht Kings of Silia. These 
mounds were nearly if not ijliite seventy-five ftet high and so 
steep that their grassy sides could not be scaled except where 
a path leads up to the top. We ascender, out of them and saw a 
great number of others stretching awav to the south. There 
arc some thirty-six or seven in all brum the lop we looked 
away to the south-east and in the distance siw the “astrol¬ 
ogers* tower. 1 ' h circular si one edifice perhaps twenty-feet high 
at present. It is supposed to have been lormcriy an astro¬ 
nomical or astrological observatory. Each one of these kings' 
graves has its clan name. The Cimmionest are the names Kill) 
and F:.k. for most of the Kings of Silkt were from onto:' other 
of these two families. If the time should ever conic when it 
would be possible to r\ :inine tile Content.- (li 'uDe of these 
mounds much light would oroKil.-ly be cast tipo:i the civilisation 
uf ancient Siilii. cut OI course ally attempt at excavation would 
result m an rk-t On I t a pin of the Kings of Sil- 

Ut were interr ed ; the rest weft cremated ;mc their ashes Were 
thrown into the japan Sea. to the cast. 

We spent Sunday in Ky-mg-in, my companion. Mr A. 
preaching to a little guiur-oi native dlinstians ui a neat chapel 
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outside the South gate. Meanwhile oar horsemen seized the 
opportunity to tret their horses shod’! 

Early Monday morning we started out. crossing the city 
mid going out the East sate, where we found considerable 
suburbs. At a point about two miles outside the gate we saw 
to out left, haif a mile away near the hills, a large pagoda the 
top of which hart fallen, out apparently four or five stories still 
remain. 

Our general direction was north, east and after making 
one hundred //we came out upon the short of “the lond-si.mtid¬ 
ing sea" Kying-itt is only about forty // from the sea b> 
the nearest road, but we had approached it an angle, which 
triade it further. We four.c a beautiful sandy beach on which 
the tide rises only a couple of feet. Here was the magistracy 
of Chfhig-hA. the magisterial buildings standing bach some¬ 
what from tiie shore, which was occupied by a thriving fish¬ 
ing village. 

We were now to begin a long journey along the eastern 
coast of Korvt; xinrthward to Wonsan. It will be well to pre¬ 
face tins account of it bv saying ‘hnt the main water-shed of 
Korea lies near ihe e-sislt-.ni coast and consequently the roads 
are sure to be a succession of pus*--r.. It is constantly up and 
down, with tiresome iteration. The proximity of the water¬ 
shed precludes the possibility <>• any considerable streams. 
There IS hardly one. ail the way to Wonsan, that cannot be 
easily forded. Eastern Korea presents a very different ap¬ 
pearance from the western part of the peninsula. One would 
imagine that it would be much better timbered, but as a fact 
there are still fewer trees there than on the more thickly- 
populated western coast. 


V 

Jyi Editorial Comment. 

There can be nothing but regret in being compelled to 
record difficulties between different branches of the Christian 
Church in this or any other land. We have been silent in re¬ 
gard to'thein for many months but they have reached such 
a pas* that further silence would be a failure of our duty to 
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the public, which has a right to expect information on ail 
really important points. We have no comment whatever to 
make on this matter except to say that the evidence placed 
before us is not circumstantial but oirecl. documentary and 
under the baud and seal of those implicated. A fesr tacts 
stand out prominently in regard to this trouble ; in that the 
acts were really commuted : lit that i: i< not definite', y 
known whether the Roman Catholic priests i:i that district 
were cognizant of them at the time: '.31 that, when the 
Roman Catholic authorities in Seoul were interviewed, as¬ 
surance was given that the matter would be investigated; {4* 
that the Roman Catholic priests in the effected district have 
never been asked whether l'’*-y would attempt to control the 
lawless element which lias been guilty ol the ofleuees. 

The Roman Catholics have confessedly adopted the pohey 
of preventing the arrest ol their adherents dv the civil a 11 • 
tborilies in \Ynang-hfi province but that the priests arc cog¬ 
nizant of the lawless acts oi some uf the Roman Catholic fol¬ 
lowers cannot be believed. VVc coulc not believe it unless the 
mosi positive and irrefragable proof w.v? adduced, aud such has 
not yet been forthcoming. The reason tvhy we believe mis is 
the attitude tbess same priests iu Whang-hd province have 
formerly taken in regard to such troubles. One of them is 
Father Wilhelm, known as Hong Sin-bu by the Koreans, 
and tbe other is a priesi who is known :is Kwak Sin-bu. 
It was only two or there years ago that Father Willteim in 
conversation wbitb the missionary in charge of work in 
Wbang-hfl Province said in efFrct as follows, ''Difficulties of 
one kind or another are almost sure to come up between our 
respective followings. You will hesir evil things o: its and we 
will hear evil things of you. Now the best way to do is, 
when trouble arises, to immediately communicate with each 
other and everything can be straightened out at once.’ - Thi* 
was his attitude. 

At about the same time the other priest said to the same 
missionary, id effect, as follows, “some time ago there was 
some trouhle between our people and the Protestants. I 
thought the Protestants were ir, the wrong hut when 1 looked 
into the matter l found that we were entirely ia the wrong, 
and 1 was deeply impressed with the Christian forbearance of 
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the Protestant Christians in that ease. '* ll is impossible for 
us to believe that iueti who talk like this would give their 
countenance to acts that have been committed, and we fully 
believe that when the matter is thoroughly known steps will 
be immediately taken to rectify the mistake and do full justice 
to those who have hern so very badly treated. This we fully 
believe : at the same time it would sveui strange that foreigners 
cognizant with the language and living in the affected districts 
could be so grossly deceived by their own followers. We very 
much question whether the policy o: resisting the civil otlicer* 
will he of any benefit to any religious organisation, for the 
Korean people arc o: that temperament that when they 'are 
relieved in any measure from the pressure of civil law they 
run to such extremes that the resulting evils are greater than 
those which it is intended to avoid. It has been so with every 
attempt ui reform, since the year jA'So It is rational to suppose 
that when the trouble broke out in Whang-hSS province, if the 
Protestant missionaries had be tit all their energies to se¬ 
curing a lull discussion of the matter with the Roman Catholic 
priests the resultant evils would have been avoided- But this 
in no way excuses the Roman Caithoiics ior their brutal treat¬ 
ment of Protestant converts, lu the trial which is to be in¬ 
stituted iu Seoul it will be interesting to see what excuse will 
be given for demanding money from Protestants for the build¬ 
ing of Roman Catholic churches and for beating them nearly 
to death be caused they refusei^ // 

The events of the jia.st mouth in connection with Vi Yong- 
ik remind us of one of tht crises iti the career of Richelieu 
the great French prelate, played iu miniature. There was 
the same overwhelming opposition, the same momentary ac¬ 
quiescence of the Emperor to these demands, and the same 
sudden complete and startling revulsion ot sentiment which 
brings him back on the flood tide. Tue main difference be¬ 
tween the two cases is that while Richelieu recovered his 
preemiueuce through his own unaided efforts and his person¬ 
al power, Yi Yong-ik did it through foreign interferance. 
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Serious difficulties have arisen in Whamr-ha Province between Ro- 
man CnUiuhc adherents umi members uf Protestant chuTchcs. T»t£*e 
difficult:*:* art: strikingly similar to those which have been retracting so 
much attention in China. It is a matter of such importance :o the 
ple ol Knreii as h whole, a?; well -is to llie Korean Government, that it 
demands and must receive a thorough discus^ou. A> will be seen. Lhe 
following account is based cm uniuipeaceuble evidence, namely docu¬ 
ments written by Roman CaHbolic adherents and stamped with their of¬ 
ficial seal. The originals o: these, cot copies <;f them, arc in our hands 
and we luivt* in them sufficient evidence U> su'ist.ititinte the evidence 
giren lit* th* Koreans, who have been the object uf m<«i remark able 
ire-a-tnicat in the North. This evidence was collected by Rev. \V. R- 
Hir.il. in •iei>i»n <m the *put The facts ate. as fallows : 

On the evening of ^rpt ?;,rd four Roman Catholic Koreaus went to 
the house i.f ji l*niir>tanl vjhr ; *li;i;t, member of the. PreslMrniic Church, 
iu uw<l Cfv“«mz Ki-ho. and t'Id h.ir that the R. C. Wbe-jasig. or Church 
Leader, and five others wished b> see him. lie inspected toul play but 
feared he would he ta&ieii unless he complied. So he west with them. 
Three other Christians of the town of Cb*‘rytai£ were also summoned at 
the same time Tlie cneelii;? look place u; the house of a Roman 
Catholic where there were six leading men and a larvre number of others 
in the court. 

Thi*e Proiestiin: Christian^ were informed that the R-.n anisis v. ere 
building a church but had r.ot enough money. and therefore the Protest - 
lint ClinS«ms '•boni 1 help mi; hv giving money. F.h;*1i of the four ]'n>- 
r .eslants dtchr.ed V* contribute W\:)C was brought out and offered them 
but they declined to diiuk. The leader of the six Romanists thereupju 
begun in oblige ihe PnAestiitiIs ;md tbie:it*med that Le would burn down 
the whole end * f the towr. where the Christ:«ns :ir*c. Hsu Cbi-sun the 
-poaesniac of the Christians replied that this w-mld not be necessary: 
tlistt the Romanics were \r. force r.nd could simple seix.e the Chrisr-in s 
era:n and use it to build the church Thereupon the crowd ol Ro¬ 
manist* tell upon the Christian* and beat them for almat lutlf an hour, 
binding ore ot them wbo tned to cscare. fir a snort time there whs 
comparative quiet and trie Christians thought they could endure wiia; 
peltx pe: sec-mion^ weie -itt^motcd b v the Romanists: hut soou a/tt: 
came c.p ire disc o: a Christsiiu 1:1 a ne ^ . ’.Hwirg village whose grain was 
seized by a Romanist. He entered *ui: .nsra.r.*-. the Romania before Che 
Mu^i**Lr;ite and the latter ordered the *rrc^t of the offender. Tue ^nhce- 
mau detailed to effect '.be arrest wus himself i Catholic aii-1 instead at 
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obeying the Magistrate he arrested the Christian and took him before 
the Romanist leader* where au attempt was made to brow-beat Liu; 
onl of presenting the mail. 

Thereupon three of the Christians* wlio mul been beaten shortly be¬ 
fore, went up xo the governor at HA-ju and laid the two oases before him. 
The governor sent policemen to arrest the six Romanists who had been 
guilty ot the- offence of hem ting four Chr:*tiat 2 * for not giving money to 
tail Id a Catholic chinch. The six men Mere anested. On then way to 
Hi jn in castmly thev were met at RA-nim Fern.* by a large Imdv of Ko- 
maoists who overpowered the policemen and <*?\ {hr prisoners free. 

The governor hart said that if his polievtuen were tampered with he 
would send down a liody of soldier* to enforce bia orders, but this ha* 
not bten done a* yet 

A niuu by the name of Kim Su-nyung wliois tieitbei i: Romanist nor 
a ■Prolesiitut accompanied the pariv ok kmiuiiists who w ent to liltf-iate 
the six arrested R-.rmur.st*. He says that he did not hear c'wJv what 
was said to the jw/icemen nor did hr examine, the papers p-esetued tan 
he heard the others j»ay that tht Romanist church leader at Pft-nim had 
cun it chi t with an j tTicuil d mum cm from Kwak SV.r-bu , the l-rtccb 
Catholic I'rietU on. cling Itie release 4 *t the prisoners and the arrest uf 
Iht? jMiUotsmen. who weie to be L-.km tu tTi* r vung. tilt 0 \.jiiI\- seat. U 
appears that there were three IV.csts wlo« met in Ch*-ryung anr deter- 
mined upon the release «•! the prisonti*. One of the pries".* wa- Father 
Wilhelm, the Koreans slid. 

Mr. Hunt s.av> <#l these piie.-V*. “1 am h*t’n t«. think anything hut that 
these ujen uo uut know what is going .here. 1 think it must l )t lha: 
they are only luulv." Rr\ S A. Miifiif'l, l> |i . <►! J'yt-ng ynr.g, in trans¬ 
mitting this cvnlenot- tu the I’. S fa\g-itum t S oli*, remarks ••Person¬ 
ally 1 have had evidence from Unr.drcls of Kure.ms which proves that 
many of these French pilots connive a; mw*1j things and are guilty ol the 
grosser; acts of injustice. * ^ .* Thepie*r.it beating "I the o-u^-e if 

tbit-, llut if the Korean g«»vci i.sucnt i‘iir.r>* M*ip such pp«cred mgs in one 
section, w* shall «sjmi havr Ibr siiiii* tiling wherever :i ImhI* i/ R»»iiii.i:i^Is 
considers ltscb string eumu'li r-ulrvi ou: and ri-.-*imy a group 1'ru 
restart;*., and there will In: no end t*i the tr ruble which will i»dl-.‘w. for 
however much v« strive to have our people *t0 suit .ml kc* p the peafe 
nia'iv repetitions ui this suit or thing will bring mi an cneii*lui^bie ntn:- 
tion. and they will not submit.' 

On October x»di [hr kotnrimst* entereil the hin***-e'- m* fi• ;i Christ¬ 
ian * to >e!?.r thrill but they had ouinv.stlt'il riii'inm-’w* 

Mom o: ;1*c Christians are buri:ic*s men hut knowing ;hsi they can¬ 
not carry oil their busbies? without a light they refraining. 

On October jo one k*1 the CbtiKans went v» the bi.^t-iamiiug on 
business* was scire*! by the Roniamsts amt beaten nearly to death, v-nii! 
be paiii 2uo ny<tr:^ t»• bis captor». He however won a atse inrlmr the 
magistrate when ^ eiM hirr n deb: isvu he hid already 

jsi-d once. Mr Hunt say > oi xIicm: pc ole : •*! «!»• iioi eiu*w whin dux 
1 may be called upon to wimtss the sc-.ant* of our Chr>ti^i s >»y tl:c 
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Romanif^. They arc fearful, but are Handing tor the right against 
terrible odr 1 *. Physically they cannot endnre it much longer. Their 
money gone, their means of livelihood gone and their homes anti live* in 
constant danger is telling upon them severely/" 

Together with these statement* there are put in evidence (wir dm" 
umenu. Tue first •* a demand from the Romanist* upon cme Ch’oe 
Chnng-sw to pay too nynmg and upon Whang TuV-y&ng to par 50 nya*y 
toward the erection of a Romanist church. This is signed hv a Roman¬ 
ia leader and sealed with thciT official seal. 

The second is a demand upon Han Cl«i-$on for Ihe payment of 200 
"?<**!! for same purpose. Signed auri sealed like the fir*. 

The third is a demand upon five Christians to pay. inclnding four 
that had liecti previously arrested and oiaftteaied. 

The fourth is a warrant for the arrest of Yi Chi-bolc. stamped vrith the 
seal of the Romanist leader. In form aud warding it is precisely 
similar to the genuine warrants issued by the government for the arrest 
t>f a suspected criminal. Under this warrant Vi Chs-bok was arrested 
and bound, het on the entreaty of the bystanders he was unbound and 
taken to another village tc be tried before a Church leader. They de* 
itiatided money. which he refused io pay. They stripped him and 
prepared to neat him hut a friend in the crowd offeied to pay the money 
if they would let the Christian go. By receiving this they virtually ac¬ 
knowledged that *11 they were after was money, 

A later statement from the same source and equally well attested 
shows tliHl there are several different cases of oppression involved, ami 
that with each case the Romanists bar* become bolder, more overbear¬ 
ing and more lawless, until now they are carrying things with a high 
hand, arresting men beating them, stopping the arrest of their own 
adherent*, imprisoning the police and placing the whole country in 
fear and dread of them. 

A case in evidence is that o? a Protestant Christian Yi SllDg-byft 
whose cow* suddenly died, but not with any sign* of the cattle disease. 
Under threat of healing the Romanists forced him to sign a guarantee 
thAi he would pay for any cattle in the place that should die of this 
disease, which is very infectious. Soon after this a cow died of the 
distemper and be was called upon to pay for it. lie had no: the money'. 
The Romanists then beat him til! he was serseles* and then left him. 
His wife took hi in Vi the Protestant school-house. That night he re- 
gained consciousness but the next day he was wguiii unconscious aud 
supposed to be dying The village elder, himself a Romanist who had 
watched the bcatiug. ordered the injured man to I* carried to the vil¬ 
lage uf the men who had beaten him. which is according to Korean 
custom, li was done, he being carried by the Romanists ic a cheiT- 
This w»s zi<A done at the suggestion of the Christians, but the Romanists 
seemed to feel that they had gone a little coo far. Some day* later the 
injured man 50 far recovered as to be able to return boitie. His wife 
lodged a complaint with the prefect auc the man whose cow had died 
And tor whose sake the Christian hart been beaten was ordered im- 
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prisoned t:ll the injured man should entirely rwriver. St»nti after thi« 
the Christians heard a mmor that they were to he arrested and they 
gathered at the *chor»t-hoo»e to rii*cu#* what they »bould do. Whi> 
they were there the Romanists came in force and lead off the untie* 
vi men who were wanted at the Catholic church. Sonic were then 
bnanrt ami others were takers tinhornK. Thet were taker, before four 
Komanileaders and were ordered to pay the price of the cow and of 
ocher thing* a* well, They re*e#ed m doit. They were then nrnghU 
treated, one of them being severe, y beatrn and then 1Knurl n:i<i stakes 
Iail between nte* leg i*ne- to pry them auirt am! break them, the m*«*T 
cmel F«irr»r of Lorture known in K<hki. Tiit- village elder interfere! and 
begged the bound man to comply, but lie still refused Thereupon the 
elder himself raised the money and paid it over. So the man wat 
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released, hut the Romanist leadei said that the priest had snid iliey # 
should repay the Protestant* in Lind for the indignity of having bad to 
cwtt a wounded Christian in a cTuur : sn they compelled this. victim, 
who could scarcely stand, to carry a chair a third of a mile, the village 
elder supplying drinks for the Romanist crowd, 

Tht Leatummv above g : ven conies not merely from ChriUuiti* but 
from vib.ge penple^ tillage officials. Roniamkts themseive^. and those 
living among Romanists. The testimony of a village elder, himself a 
Romanist, '* that the Christians have done nothing unlawful but that 
the Romanist* have earned on la wive* proceeds tip*. The magistrate mid 
governer also decided case* in this tenor but the Catholic leaders have 
Xf'ti* to B« )ti to brow-beat the governor into uequiemrence. 

On the seventh o? eighth ii>t. the Foreign Office received from the 
Governor of Whnng-bii Province a euTisiniiuii.nliuii <*nr<*ern : i:g tins 
Wc asserting that the provincial puller had liecu prevented iron* per- 
f<»rni 5 nK their duties by Ipodies of Roman Catholics, that the police were 
seueri. beaten and otherwise maltreated, that the Roiu&k Catholic ad¬ 
herents asserted that Ili*\ are not Korean citizens, that all govern¬ 
ment is in uheyerce on this sccount ami that con^eqiient'.y the Govern¬ 
ment should secure the removal <»f the foreign priests who foment these 
trouble*, and thus secure a condition of peace again. 

A second communication was sen* aliout the fifteenth fxoir the same 
source recounting the Attack*, which had been made ujkiii the Christians 
in that province. one stating that the situation Was getting more and 
more critical* that the C brief an* were being robbed right and left and 
that strenuous menMues mu.st i>p adopted to pot a stop to this cemdi- 
ti**11 i>l‘ anarchy.^ 

Mr. M rsel of Chemulpo has furnished us Uii•* notice of the earth* 
quake shock on tbe ,stn inst. The day liegnti with h Iipwvv f-isl of snow 
which cer.scd a; oi A, M. At 6.rx> A. M. observed e light earthquake. 
The course of the vibration was from east to west. Though light the 
vibration vui> distinctly felt. It lasted from leu to fourteen seconds. It 
Int i a long, slight. w.;vv motion, Weather sit the time Hark and over¬ 
cast : heavy nimbus. Wind S. K.. force X Barometer 767.0 ; Therr.iom*-. 
ter—$.00. Temperature of air —4.^ ; Hygrometer —5.no. Nimbus io. 

K. H. Fox. Rscj , of the British C’orviuute *n Chemulpo. lias been 
transferred to China, his place being taken by Arthur Hyde Lay, Hsq. 

T>r. Smith, a hunter of some reprtatian, came to Korea in November, 
very rceixiosik ;»s to the existence nr tiger? ir. this country* He went 
•^nitli :•» Mntpo and m company with Korean hunters ju-nelr.iieH llir 
mountain* in tlu.t ncigbfe>rii«*.Nl ai>d ett::tgcd lbercirom with tbret of 
the ugly beast*. As lie was climbing among the r»H.k* at one point he 
looked oxei agieat houJr.c; am: saw afe:i ulv tiger bing on the ground 
while 3 tcr tw(. cislis piaved about her. She appeared to be asleep. Dr. 
Smith drew lack Ann got out his camera, much to the disgust ot hi* 
Korean companion. He secured \ g«*jd photograph of his victim binl 
thtn ended her carter with a couple i>! ride shots. Thecubs escaped. 
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Vi Yonfc-ik on his arrival al I'orl Arthur immediately telegraphed 
to Saigon for lfOOo bags rice to be delivered in Chemulpo at the 
earliest jM^jqlile date. Hiivitijc received fmm the "Emperor assurance* 
that a 5tron|{ guard would he provided (or him. he returned to Chemul¬ 
po on a Russian vowel. arriving «u the thirteenth inst . the same day 
that the rice ariived. He wa* there in«l by m guard o i fifteen soldiers 
and came up to Seoul the same day. He visited the palace on the four¬ 
teenth and was received in audience by the Emperor. All o ^position 
'*rems for the time to-have been withdrawn. 

The nontract ol Prof. N Rirukoff, of the Imperial Russian hanguftge 
School, has been renewed for a period of three years. 

C’*ti Dec. 22 fifty fn«r Korun s took pussu^e with tbeir furuuie* fur 
the Hawaiian Islands to engage in work on the sugar plantation*. Nu 
contract is made with thebe uier before leaving Korea. They are uot 
je^uired to promise to stay any specified length of time but in case they 
leave within a reasonable time they will have to pay tlieir return pas 
rage nut of their earrings. They are to woik ten hours a day but uut 
on Sundays. All children will be put in schools, as edneuti on is com - 
pub* ry. The Koreans art encouraged to take their wives and families 
with them Encouragement will he given them aioeg religious lines and 
• ppnrtunities will be given for Christian instruction. On the whole it 
would ^eeni that this is a gCK.nl opportunity fur work, and Kornuts wlio 
Tjci Hi Hawaii will learn valuable lessons. The hours of lah<*i are short 
compared with those of Korean tamiers <-*r coolies. and there seems to-be 
Litlle doubt that thev will he prospenuis *nd contented. 

It is with great icgret Hun we note that Prof. G- R- Frampton. of 
the Imperial English School, is suflering from an attack of small p«*x. 
We wi-h him a speedy recovery. 

A large Chinese .-ilk merchant in Seoul ha* hern issuing • *i>rt oF 
bank-note, or ralhtr firm-note, as is ds;ne in China The denomination 
tif these rules la 5 f<n*? nts.ll «iv iWelltv Kcrran ilollsns. Main Kureaus 
have handled them and sonic Japanese merchants as well. Abi.>ut the 
middle of the muntli the Foreign Office issned an order forbidding the 
•we ' f these note by Korean-. The government take* the ground that 
n«: one has a right Lu :s*uc notes lor circulation in Korea without its con¬ 
sent. When the Dai Ichi <»inkc> came to pay over to the Finance Ij*- 
p.i: t nieiit 1 he V i;nuu Mhirh the government had bon owed it was de¬ 
livered in the new issue ol ban k -notes. The Finance Department ref us- 
-•ii lo re;-t-i\.- ’ hem but the bijuiurse .mllionlies replied Hud as the Ko- 
ican government held given permission for the n?-ue of these notes the 
Finance Department should not refuse to accept them. Thereupon the 
Finance Depamnerl communicated with the Foreign Office saying tluit 
as the 1-kiiiiirt De]»art:iieii1 lu is control of the fit: since* 1 4 -he couutrv the 
Foreign office luvl no right to grant the permission for the issue of the 
special Jajmnt'St* hank mdes. Tilt* H-rdyi'* (M*iice unsweied. denying 
Hint it iiHd ever given p=::i:ji.->i*.r: :.*r die i.-v-uancc. 
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There fire t \?tt prisoners in Ilia v.iriou* prisons in Seoul. 

I hiring the past year 707 children were vaccinated l»y the govern 

ment commission 

Korea is to have an exhibit in the Osaka Industrial HxhJntion. 
The article* already sent lor this purpose ure v> liiie xiee, coin mi an nee, 
gluten rice, early rice, late rice, red bean?, green beans. black la-ar», 
burse beans. large green bean*, millet. gluten mi) *-t, wheat, mUcnm 
barley, spring barley, buck-wheat, raw silk. silk and linen mixed 
kttbr.es. upland gluten nee. Job's tears im;‘ /.cfarrwrt}. bine beans, 
siik fabric*. grass cloth, linen, colt on, niusqiiii.r netting, embroidemi 
screens, bamboo pen holders, bra-* dinner sets, brass wa*h ihwIs, 
cuspidores, sacrificin' -*etv spo.nis, chopsticks, covered bowls, braziers. 
Censers, asivtrays. wire cups. vases, st'-ne jars and s*a-es. iron kettles, 
pipes. tobacco Ikisi*^. ma^netsc mm. it 1211 me. Sum's. j;ide caskets. vritirg 
trtaleru1s» stone pen holders, clouded to'naccu boxes, cumba, pipe *unw» 
lien*. tiu.is, paper, ink tab.e-?, shoes, p*. , je:in>. dried (wrsiimiiviis, 
chrttijub, fc uj liters, ling. rtijtjfc ciuuis* :uis, seaweed, lish-roc and straw 

bills 

Ahum lilt s:\tfiriM. iliep dire of Seen! uirested a rubber :n lue City 
*nd through hi* 0'tile!>?i<»n sneettded in setting nineteen more. They 
w*r* Well dressi-d and gcr.llcnianlv looking feJj.ivis i;ut were desperate 
criminal* all. Thc:r arm* were *ri/.ed a* wdl- li Win* an important cap¬ 
ture and the jiuHcemcn wlr« effected it v.l-tc given a reward ok J-jo. 

Kim Seung-gyn has been apy* inle t Korean Minister tu ‘ apan. 

Song Kem mi. fom e r prime nmis-vr. died 011 l!ie yuh December. 

Twems-lonr men were graduated tn»ni the tiovernment Normal 
Srhisd ur! the lUhinst - 

Mr. V |< rviici t% ( *bf- idiM*-*Cmtcm st ilT . m hu is i.luon to sin it 
i *. rie.l» on uihr^fi. was «»r.r of the very first f.iretgTiers U» come tu 
k-nen He arrived in June ix % ;% Oj the ungri-il Twenty wbn cr.nte at 
that imiv ojib four r ciH--.il'. namely Messrs. Stripling, L&portt. M ?r*e 1 
Hud K*»noru. Mr. bmor.i was the iirsi man m introduce bicycles into 
oboe*. \\c learn ijo:h outer s^nree- that jinrickshas lia'e been il*.- 
cr-himvrd tn CHetmilpo. b hsi*a!u;ty> been a cati.-c tor winder that this 
vehicle w.t 4 * n ir-dm i-d ;nio S..-mi! hei »rc it was used *r Chemulpo-. Ir. 
:he oi l days when Harry s lbdid flu.iridKd ;jwt Mr. Copper w -lie 
uiajjimie ok Ciiemub.i*• ue ritiah reaicml.er mat there were two Mi- 
pc*;tnm;attd rickdi^ in Ciiciimlpi : and wkun a party of Americans 
arrive 1 i\ tin t porlcn trie gloriM.i* I'onr. h. 1SC10, and lanoer. on the rou>jll 
r«vb i'kv the 3 *il^iii:is at Plyimmih. tht two -ariie^ ir. the omipany ap- 
1iri.|ii*;4ted the-e tVlii^b Mr. Co*ljir: ssir.lj xlio:rk 111* hntd 

Afiri i^si -ni.r-s 1 lie laii:«*s writ iflid t«» discpjrd t ie rickshaf and take to 
i*icfc-«-&ddVs. Min-*; then the ha* beer iiu’e nveil i;: CbcmrljKi 

i*i*i i %riv rt-oeuily 

T tt premises i«t the native daily pettier called the C&rguk . 

written cnorcl> \r. the nam e character, was destroyed b} hre about 
three yeiir? *p>. A wealthy K«»rea*i namc-i s h * ^ Kali^t :ias now put 
n. wi: to rvlm*] i •md jea the papur on a m»1u: ba>is. 
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Seoul, Korea, December, 1^02. 

V. Pokrovsky. M. D., Observer. 
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Two of the Korean generals ventured u> offer him some 
advice, savin? that it was now the rainy season and the roads 
were very bad. and that it might be well to wait until his 
.rrny could move with greater er.se aud with better hopes of 
success. Hut he laughed anr. said. “I once took 5000 men 
and put to flight rooy.oo Mongols. 1 care no more for these 
Japanese than I do for mosquitoes or ants ” Aud suhis troops, 
floundered on through the -mud until they stood belore 
P'yiing-yatig on the nineteenth of the eighth moon. And Lo 
the gales were wide open. Tne Chinese troops marched 
straight up through the town to the governor’s resideuee, 
tiring their guns and calling on the enemy to appear. Rut not 
a Japanese was to be seen. W.isn the whole of the Chinese 
force had entered the c::y and the streets were full, the Jap¬ 
anese. who lav hidden in everv house, uoured a sudden and 
- • 

destructive lire into their rants. The Chinese, huddled to¬ 
gether in small companies, were shot down like rabbits. 
Gen. Sa Yu. the second in command of the Chinese, wus 
killed and the boastful Gen. Cho Seung-lum mounted his 
horse and fled the city, followed by as many of his soldiers as 
could extricate thamseives. Rain began to fall aud the roads 
were deep with tnud. The Japanese followed the fugitives, 
mid the valley whs strewed with the bodies of the slain.. Out 
of >ooo men who entered the city only two thousand escaped. 
Gen. Cho Bed tw^ hundred // to Au-ju befure he stopped. 
He there gave out that as there nad been much rain and the 
Toads were heavy he wn.s hi h disadvantage in attacking, and 
when bis second, Gen. Sn Yu, fell he saw that nothing could 
he done, and so had ordered a retreat. 

And tji>w st new element isi this seething caldron of war 
rose to the surface. It was an independent movement on the 
part of the Buddhist monks throughout the country. Hyu 
Chung, known throughout tEe eight provinces as “The great 
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teacher of So-san,” was a man of great natural ability as well 
as of great learning. His pupils were nnrabrrea by the 
thousands and were found iti every province. He called to¬ 
gether two thousand of them anc appeared before the king at 
Eui-ju and said, 4 ‘We are of the common people hut we are 
all the king's servants and two thousand of us have come to 
die for Your Majesty.” The king was much pleased by this 
demonstration of loyalty and made Kyu Chnug a Priest Cjen- 
cral, and told Him to go into camp at Piip-heung Monastery. 
He did so. and from that point scut out a call to all the mon¬ 
asteries iu the land. In Caul-la Province was a warrior 
mock Ch'oe Yung, and at Diamond Mountain another named 
Yu Chung. These came with over a thousand followers and 
went into camp a few miles to the east of P'yang-yang. 
They had no intention of engaging in actual batik but they 
acted as spies, took charge of the commissariat and made them¬ 
selves genera 11 v useful. During battle they stood behind the 
troops and shouted encouragement. Yn Chung, trusting to his 
priestly garb, wentinto P'yung-yang to see the Japanese gen¬ 
erals. Being ushered into the presence of Kato, who had now 
joined the main ariry after his demur into Ham-gvung Prov¬ 
ince, the monk found himself surr rinded by dashing weapons. 
Bui he was not in the least daunted, and looked about tiiui 
with a smiling face, kato addressed him good-naturedly 
and asked. “What do you consider the greatest leisure in 
your laud V Without a moment's hesitation the monk au- 
svrered “Your head.’ which piece of subtle flntterv made the 
Japanese general laugh long and loud. 

Besides these tin re were other movements of a loyal 
nature throughout the country. At Wba-Min in Chfd-la 
Proviocc there was a little band of men under Ch'oe 
kyv.ug-whe whose banner represented a falcon in flight, 
Also iu Ch‘ung-ch‘ung Province a celebrated scholar Cho 
Hon collected a large banc of raco, hut bis efforts were 
frustrated by the cowardice and jealousy of the governor of 
the province who imprisoned the parents of many of bis fol¬ 
lowers and so compelled them to desert. 

Y r i Wuu-ik, the governor of P'yung-an Province aud Yi 
Pin, one of the provincial generals, made a fortified camp at 
Sun-an, sixty to the west oi P'vuug-yang. At the same 
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time general* Kim Eung-Sti and Pak Myung-hyfln, with a 
force of 10.000 men, made a line of fortified camps along the 
west side of the town of Pyung-yanji. Kita Ok-ch’ti with a 
naval force guarded the ford of the Ta-dong. These forces 
advanced simultaneously and attacked the Japanese, cutting 
off all stragglers. Suddenly the Japanese army made a sally 
from the city and the Koreans were dispersed. When they 
again rendezvoused at their respective camps it was found 
that Gen. Kim Eung-su and his tro-ops were nowhere to be 
found. As it happened he was very near the wall of the 
town when the sortie occurred and he was cut off from re¬ 
treat. But in the dusk of approaching night he was not 
discovered by the Japaue&e. A story is told of a curious 
adventure which he had that night. One of the Japanese 
generals in the town had found a beautiful dancing girl and 
bad compelled her to share his quarters. On this eventful 
evening she asked him to let her go to the wall aud see if she 
could find some one who would carry a message to her brother. 
Permission was given and she hastened to the wall and there 
called softly. “Where is my brother ?” Gen. Kim, as we have 
seen was immediately beneath the wall and he answered, 
“Who is it that arils?” “Will you not help me escape from 
the Japanese.” she pleaded. He immediately consented to 
help her and. taking bis life in his bauds, he speedily scaled 
the wall and accompanied her toward the Japanese general's 
quarters. Her captor was a terrible creature, so the story 
goes. who always slept sitting bolt upright at a table with his 
eyes wide open and holding a long sword in each haud. His 
face was fiery red. Gan. Kim, conducted by tbedaucing girl, 
came upon him unawares and smote off his head at a stroke, 
but even after the head fell the terrible figure rose and hurled 
one of the swords with such tremendous force that it struck 
through one of the house-posts. The Korean geueral con¬ 
cealed the head beucath his garments and fled, with the girl 
at his heels. But now for the first time he seemed to become 
aware of the extreme har-ard of his positiou aud fearing that 
he would not be able to get by the guard, if accompanied by 
the girl, his gallantry suddenly forsook him and be turned 
and smote off her head as well. Thus unencumbered he 
succeeded in making his escape. 
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We must here digress again to describe the final conflict 
that put ati end to Japanese advances io the province of Chill- 
la. A general, Clio Hon, iu company with a monk warrior. 
Yung Kyti, advanced on the important town of Ch''ung-jtt, 
then occupied by a strong Japanese garrison. They approached 
the west gate ;md stormed it with stones and arrows. In a 
short time the Japanese tvcrc compelled to retire and the Ko¬ 
reans began to swarm into the town, vowing to make a com¬ 
plete slaughter of the hared enemy, hut at that moment a se¬ 
vere thunder shower arose and the darkness was intense. So 
Gen. Cbo recalled his troops and encamped outside the gate. 
That night the Japanese burned their dead and tied out the 
north gate, and when Gen. Cho lea his troops into the city the 
next ilay be scored only an empty triumph. He desired to 
push forward to the place were the king bad found re luge, and 
to that end he advanced a? tar north as C>n-yang in Ch'ung- 
ch’tiug Province: but learning there that a strung bod\ of 
Japanese had congregated a: Yo-s*n in Chill-la Province he 
turned back to attack them. He made an arrangement by 
letter with Kwfm Yu!, the provincial general of Chul-hi. to 
make a simultaneous at rick upon the Japanese position from 
different sides- But when Gen. C:.o arrived before the Jsp- 
anese camp with his little baud of ;cxj men Gen. Kivuti was 
nowhere to be found. The Japanese laughed when they saw 
this little array and came on to the attack, but were each time 
driven back. But at last the Koreans had spent all their ar¬ 
rows, it was late in the day and they were fatigued and half 
famished. Gen. Cho. however. had no thought of retreat and 
kept urging on his men. If he had this crisis withdrawn 
his remaining soUlier*. the victory would virtually have- ln-en 

his for the Japanese had lost many more men than he : but 
he was too stubborn to give an inch. The Japanese came on 
tc a las: grand charge. Gen. Cho s aides advised nun to 
withdraw but he peremptorily refused. At last every weapon 
was gone ard the men fought with their hare fists, falling 
where they stood. Tht sunn of the Jafjane.se outnumbered 
those r»f tb? Koreans and although they were victorious their 
victory crippled them. It took the survivors four days to burn 
their dead and when it was done they broke camp anc wen; 
southward. The Japanese neve: regained the tninmd ]o-t by 
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tHif retreat and* aid .it was a sample of whnr mttsr occur 
throughout the peninsula, since Admiral Y: had rendered 
reinforcement'from Japan impossible. 

W e return now to the north, the real scene of war. Tn 
the ninth moon the Chinese general. Sim Yu-gx rug. whose 
tjanje will figure large!v in these annate from this point on. 
was sent from China to investigate the condition of affair? in 
Korea with a view to the sending of a iarj.7.- Ciii-i. se force. for 
by this time Chinn had become ahve to the interests at stake, 
namely her own interests. Tins gvnera' erased the Va-itt 
and cnme southward b\ An-ju a> far a* Snnan. From that 
iwut he sent a cntnimnticalioi; to the Japanese in Pmo g-v:*n£ 
saying. 'I have route by order o: the Emper<r of Chun to ii. 
quire what Korea has done to mrrst such treatmen: as il.te a: 
yonr hands. You are irai;ipir;c Korea urdt-r f.«>: n«i wc. 
would know ivh'.“ 'J‘hc Japanese general. Konishi. an* 
Mvcreo tins b\ n-i.ine«:ins tin: tin Chinese ge.n.r.ii meet 
aim at Kang-bol: Mrunitniij ter. /.• north of J^ynitg ya;ig. and 
nave a conference with him. To this Cell Sim agreed .m*;. 
taking wit.] l:im three followers. he repaired tu Ck- appointed 
ph'ct- Koutebt act mipatiier. ly Kurort a and Ge'.ism.: :ni;u 
to me rendezvous with a grout stray of so'.r.iers and wtopons 
Go;. Sim w.nVe-d into their miiSt alone, having left ii:s hoist 
oulsrr.e the eminshre He iiur.iedi.iteiv addressed them us 


io.huv. "I i roiight wkii rrc a million sold ers arc left thru 
cninp nvyonc the Yu-lu You. Gvii'bo. are i monk. Whv 
yon come to ki . and destroy i' (itr.siio answered. ’ 


:n 


many a year Jit ten: has ImC no deal.ujts \v:;lj Chine. V\Y a-k 
tu ironi Korea : v.a ’c conduct jor on- c:nay m Nanking : ut 
:t v * 3 ^ trc:«s».-J a id wt «\r. eonr>*.tied to come »i:ri take it • 
ii.rcc What t uii'-t have yon to bkujic tv- Jo: this '' • t' u 

Gen. Sim replied. "if you wish ic gu in China l pav von: r•.-• 
to the r i.■]«•-..>r th-r- will u- no diinculjv &\ I 
jrr-.nce it without ;ht 1 .\w trouble Kout-dii sain inuhiiiL'. 
l> t:t handed his sivonl to Gen. Sim iu :o!;e:t i:f utility and after 
they had conferred : ogee her for some time it v/.i* arranged 
that C?et). Sim goto Narking and :\r]»re«-'.nr that Ja;vm w>h- 
to Wconte a v^s-ui •.>" Chum. } ilty days nursed it;> •: 
K*r the ‘•eiiti.-.'i u, n:* kr *.:te trip to Nanktug am', ret mu; with 
the ausvvei. and - t:ucc was called la: :U;;: turn;. A iu e w..- 
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drawn rottud P*yBng-yang ten ti from the wall and the Japan* 
cse agreed to stay within that limit while the Koreans pro¬ 
mised not to cross that line. Gen. Sim was sent upon his way 
with every mark of esteem on the part of the Japanese who 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. 

The Japanese lived up to the terms or the truce, never 
crossing the line once, but the fifty days expired and still 
Gen. Sim dtd not appear. They then luformed the Koreans 
that in the twelfth moo.a their '“horses would drink the water 
ot the Ya-lu." 

During these fifty days of truce wliat was going on in 
orher pans of the peninsula? Cho Hug a soldier of Cb'ung- 
clrQiig Province was a man of marvelous skill. With a band 
of 5 <jo men he sncceeded so Well in cutting 06 small foragiug 
bands of Japanese that they were at their wits end to get him 
pnt out oi the way One foggy day when the mist was so 
thick that one could not see his hand before his face the Jap¬ 
anese learned that this dreaded man whs on the road. They 
followed him swiftly and silently and at last got an opportuni¬ 
ty to shoot him in the back. He fell from his horse but rose 
and fled on foot.. Btti they soon overtook him arid, having 
first cut his hands off, they despatched him. 

The governor of Kyung-gcui Province was Sim T*. He 
had found asylum in the town of Sang-uyung, two hundred li 
north of Seoul. Having gotten together a considerable body 
ot soldiers he formed the daring plan of wresting Seoul from 
the hands of the Japanese. For this purporse it was neces¬ 
sary that he should have accomplices in that city who should 
rise at the appointed time and join in the attack. Through 
treachery or otherwise the Japanese became aware of the plot 
and sending a strong body of troops to Satig-uyung they seiz¬ 
ed the governor aud put him to death. 

Gen. Kim Si-min had charge of the defense of the walled 
town of Chin-ju in Kynug-saiig Province. The Japaucsc in¬ 
vested the town with a very large force. Within, the garrison 
amounted to only three thousand men. These were placed on 
the walls in the most advantageous manner by Gcu. Kim who 
wns specially skilled in the defense of a walled town. All the 
soldiers were strictly commanded not to fire a single shot un¬ 
til the Japanese were close up to the wall. The Japanese ad- 
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vanced in three divisions, ro.ooo strung. A thousand of these 
were musketeers. The roar of the musketry was deafening 
but the walls were as silent as it deserted. Not a man was to 
be seen. On the following day the assault began in earnest. 
The Japanese discarded the muskets and used fire arrows. 
Soon at! the houses outside the wall were in ashes. Gen. Kim 
went up iutothe south gate and there sat uiic listened to some 
flute playing with a view to making the Japanese think the 
defending force was so large as to make solicitude unneces¬ 
sary. This made the Japanese very careful. They made 
elaborate preparations for the assault. Cutting down bamboos 
and pine trees they made ladders about eight f jet wide aud as 
high as the wall. They also prepared straw mats to protect their 
heads from missiles from above. But the defenders had also 
made careful preparations. They had bundles ot straw with 
little packages of powder fastened in them, to cast down on the 
attacking party. Files of Mimes and kettl i* of hot water were 
also iu readiness. As the assault might take place at night, 
planks bristling with nails were thrown over the wall. This 
proved u wise precaution for in fact the attack was made that 
very night. It raged fiercely for a time, but so many of the 
Japanese were lamed by the spikes in the planks and so many 
were burned by the bundles of straw, that at last they had to 
withdraw, leaving heaps dead behind. More than half the 
attacking force were killed aud the rest belt a hasty retreat. 

In the ninth moon Gen. Pah Chin of Kyung-sang Province 
took io.ooo soldiers and went to attack the walled town of 
Kydng ju which was held by the Japanese It is said that he 
made use of a soecies of missile called ’’The Flying Thunder¬ 
bolt.” It was projected from a kind of mortar made of bell 
metal and having a bore of some twelve or fourteen inches. 
The mortar was about eight ieet long. The records say that 
this thing could project itself through the air for a distance oi 
forty paces. It doubtless means that a projectile of some 
kind could be cast that distance from this mot tar. The re¬ 
cords goon tosav that the “Flying Thunder-bolt” was thrown 
over the wall of the town and. when the Japanese flocked 
around it to see what it might be, it exploded with a terrific 
uoisc, instantly killing twenty men or more. This struck 
the Japanese dumb with terror and so worked upon their *u- 
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perstkious natures chi: they decamped in haste ana evacuated 
Inc cuy, The inventor of thi* weapon was Vi Yang-sou. and 
it is said that the f#cr*r •>*. its cj-usT ruction died with him. It 
a.ppt*:n> liiat we have here the nivtviior of the tnorlar and 
bomb. The length oi the ?un compared with its calibre, the 
distance thr pnrertile was carried with the mior powder then 
in ns? and the explosion of the shell nil point to this as being 
the first veritable mortar :u use ii: the east ii not in the world. 
It is sa:d that one nl these mortars lies# today tu 2 storehouse 
lu the fortress of Yam-liar. 

All through the country the people were rising and arm¬ 
ing against the invaders. A list oi tneir leaders will show 
how widespread was the movement, In the provinceo: Chub 
ia were Generals Ki.11 CaTui-il. Ko Kyuug-rnydng anci Ch’oe 
Ky3ng whs; in KyOng ?-aiig Province Gv.ncxais kwak Civ'1-0. 
Kwf»n Hung-su. Kim Mya. Ch-*ng iu-hong. Kite H&. Nyu 
Wan-gil, Yi Td-g-ui ami Chang Sa-jtn ; ill Chung-chung 
Province Geiternis CboHcun, Yuug Kyn imonk). Knn Hong- 
min. Yi Sin-gyfitn. Cho Tun-gong. Clio Ung acid Y: Pong; 
in Kvung-geui Province Generals U .Sung-jun. Ch3ag Suk* 
ha. Cn’oe Heul. Yi No. Yi Sao-vrht, Nam Ou-gyung. Kim 
T’ak, Yu Tu-iin. Yi Chil. Hong Kye-natu ana Wang Ok : in 
Hasn-gyOUig Province Generals Cbftng Nam-bu. and Ko 
KyQng-mtn ; in P'vuug-nn Province Generals Cbo Ho-ik and 
the monk Y 1 Chutir. The coutttrv was filled with little bands 
of tlr’lv or a hundred men each, and all ware fighting sepa¬ 
rately. Perhaps it was better so. for it may have prevented 
jealousies aud personal enmities that otherwise would have 
ruined the whole scheme. 

Ch*»og Muc-bu was the “Military inspector of the north” 
and it was his business to investigate annually the condition 
of things Id the province of Hhni-gviing and to superintend 
the annual fair on the border at Wae-ryRog id the tenth moon 
ok each year. He was caught bv the Japanese on tile road 
arc was held captive, but made his escape by night and found 
j place of hiding ;n the house of a certain sorceress or fortune- 
teller in Yong-sCng. After five days of Sight he reached the 
town of Kyong-sung where he found the leaders Ch o£ Pa¬ 
th Tin and Chi Tal-wun at the house of a wealthy patriot Yi 
Pung-su who had given large sains of money to raise anc 
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equip soldiers The common oeople entered heartily into the 
plan and a force of io.ooo men. indifferently armed and drilled, 
was pnt into the field. This force surrounded the town of 
Kil-ju where the Japanese were encamped, and after a des¬ 
perate fight the Japjties^ were Totally defeated, leaving 600 
heads in the hands of the victors. A few days later a similar 
engagement took plaer with a like result, sixty more beads 
being taken 

Aug so it was throughout the country. Tue Japanese 
were being worn away by constant attrition . here a do 7 .eu, 
there a score and yonder a hundred, until the army in F^ymip- 
yaug, b> uo means a large one. was practically ail that was left 
of the Japanese in the peninsula. 

Kwftn Vfll. the governor of Chhj-la Province. 33 id to the 
provincial general. ,l If you will remain in Yi-hyftn and guard 
the province I will take 20.000 men ar.d move northward to 
the capital '* He advanced t*r as Su-wftu. The Japanese 
tried to draw him into a general engagement bul he avoided 
it and kept up a gcurilla warfare, cutting off large uumbers of 
stragglers from the Japanese camp. By this 111 eat is he ac¬ 
complished the importaut work of opening up a way »o the 
north, which had been closed ; so that from now 0:1 tr.c-ssengers 
passed freely from the suitthttrn provinces to the king. 
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Chapter I. 


Cbma's reply to tbe Japanese;... .tbe Chinese *rtr.y .. .tae Chinese v<*xu- 

mauder interviews the King . ..march on P’y’ag-yang_Chinese 

treachery .. .the new year . .Chines help not ell e Messing ... 
Vvilntf-yang invested ... .the Chinese forcean entrance . Japanese 
driven to bay....bow the\ escape... .they retreat... .they mass 
ul w eoul .. .Chinese stop at Son^-do,... Koreans bridge the Im-jiii 
... Chinese retire to P'yflng-yaog.... Korean victory in the north 
.. great victory nt H»nR-ju ...the Japanese soe for peace .. .con¬ 
ference on the Han .. .Japanese evacuate Seoul .. .the terrible Con¬ 
dition of the city ...Chinese enter Seoul ...they prevent pursuit 
. .Japanese desecrate a royal tomb ...Chinese accused of bad 

faith .. .Japanese line of camps_Chinese reinforced .. .the great 

battle 0/ Chin-ju ., .a loyal dancing-girl .. .admiral Vi atill active 
Chinese troops retire. 

We must now return to the north and witness the filial 
struggle which was to begin the Japanese retrest from the 
whole north. It was not till long after the fifty days had ex¬ 
pired that fieu. Sim Yu-gyting returned from Nanking. The 
Japanese had sent time and again, asking w hy he did not make 
his appearance, but now on the sixth day of the twelfth moon 
he entered the city of P'vnug-yaiig, making no excuses for 
his tardiness but deliverir g his message as follows : ”1 have 

seen tbe Emperor and he ^avs that, if you wish to become 
vassals of China you must first give tip all the territory taken 
from Korea. You must also give up the two princes whom 
you have captured. If you do not see fit to comply with these 
demands the Emperor will send a million men and destroy 
yon .'* He then gave to each of the Japanese leaders an or¬ 
nament for the hat. from the Emperor. This was a trick to 
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discover how large the Japanese force might be. It war* de¬ 
termined there must be about ao.oco Japanese troops in 
the city. What reply the Japanese gave to the Emperor's 
demands is not told, bn: that it was a negative one seems sure 
from what followed. 

The Chinese army of counter-invasion lay jtist beyond 
the Va-lu River. It was an enormous host and, us armies went 
iu those days, if was a thoroughly efficient one. In connec¬ 
tion with this army was an official who held ‘"he rank of 
"Military Ad\iser. M bi the name of Song Emig-ch’ang. The 
office curried no active power in the field but it .seems to hare 
been a sort of check upon the commander-in chief, for the 
duties of the office were to keep the Emperor informed of 
what was going on at the seat of war The actual General- 
in-Chief was Vi YS-song. f nder him «tr« three general.. i f 
the r'ght. left and center respectively. The Gencrirt of the 
Left was Vang Wun and Under him Were Generals Wang » i. - 
jnng. Vi Yn mil, Vi Vo y. Yung So. Su Ta sn. Son Sn-rynm, 
Vi Ryfing and 7<nl Pong ha. The General of the Center uni Vi 
Yu-bdk and under him \v.:rcG-iietals Ini Cha yang. Vi Pang- 
jin. KoCh'ak. Chon Sn-jonp. Ch. uk Keum. Clin Ilong-mo. 
Pang Si-whi. Ko Stum; mnl Wang Mon. The General of 
the Right was Chang Se-jak and under him were Geiietals 
Clio Seuug-hiiu, (> VU'Ch'ttng. VV.uig P’iL-juk. Cho t hi-r.iok, 
Chang Kuug-ch’ung. Nak Sang m. Chin Pang ch’ul. Kok Su 
and Vang Sim. The rear guard was under the cor mjiid of 
Gen Pang Si-ch'an and tlie engineering corps'. is com* 
manded by Generals Yu Wtmiix-sanx ami Wun Whi (. Ti e 
main army was composed of 43.000 It oops. while i • the rear 
was a reserve force of This aruiv ciosst-d -.he Yu-hi 

oil the twenty-fifth of trie twelfth moon, tile dead of winter. 
It t.s said that when on *.hc march this army streti_...*d along 
tht road a thousand 1: I three hundred miles and .orel and 
that the sound of their drums was continuous along be whole 
line. 

Geiiernl-in-cliicf Vi XTi-song, dressed ir. cri.,-on i<j’vs 
anil riding in n crimson chair, arrived in F.ni jn and immedi¬ 
ately sought an inier\ieu with the king. The km. 1 said. "I 
have governed '.his country badly. The Emperor has Wen 
put to a great deal of trouble on my account aud ail these 
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good men have cutlic a long, co!d road to fight for its. Though 
I lay open my vitals with a sword I eaDDot repay you all for 
this kindness.” Gen. Yi smiled and said. "The Emperor's 
might reaches to the heavens. For the sake of Your Majesty's 
happiness we have been sent, and all your enemies will soon 
be put to flight." To this the king rejoined, **Oor nation's 
life hangs by a thread, aud the result lies with you." Gen. 
Yi raised his two hands in salute a:ic answered, "1 am come 
at the Emperor’s orders and life or death are all one to me. 
When I started out my father said to me. ‘Fight valiantly 
for Korea aud return victorious.’ and so how cau I do less 
than rny best?" The Koreans say that this man’s father was 
a native of Eun-san in the province of P'yuug-an, Korea, but 
that for some offeuce he had fled to China aud together with 
many of his relatives was enjoying high position under the 
Emperor. 

Gen. Yi started for P'yong-yang with his whole army, 
No.ooo bags of rice and 20.000 pounds of powder. His troops 
were not provided with muskets but they had small cannon. 
The Japanese ou the otner baud bad tuutkcls but no cannon. 
Upon the arrival of the Chinese at An-jo they were met by 
the Prime Minister. Yu Sang-nyDug. who laid before Gen. Yi a 
map showing the roads leading to P yiiug-yang. Gen. Yi took 
red iuk and indicated on the map the various route* by which 
he intended to lead his forces to that city. Calling Gen. Sa 
T«-su he sent him forward to deceive the Japanese by saving 
that a few Chinese had come to effect a peaceful solution of 
the difficulty. The Japanese were pienstd at this and sent 
twenty of th^ir people to meet, as they supposed. Sim Yu- 
gyring at Su-an. Gen. Sa feasted them there but meanwhile 
had the place surrounded and in tht n:id$; of the banquet the 
Japanese were treachtrou.sly assaulted and cut down, only 
three escaping. From these the Japanese learned of the hos¬ 
tile intentions of the Chinese and were greatly disturbed, bur 
being forewarned they put themselves iu readiness for an 
assault. 

And so the old year died—the terrible Im-j ?ti year which 
witnessed the indescribable horror-, of the ruthless invasion 
which swept it from end to end : which saw. too. the g'adnal 
awakcuing of the dormant mililayy spirit or tin. people. U 3 ‘.;l 
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at its close the wav* of invasion had not only broken and spent 
itaelf but had left the remnant oi the invaders cot off from 
their home land bv one of the greatest naval geniuses of his 
own or any other age. surrounded on all sideband hemmed in 
by forces which though perhaps unable to cope with them in 
the open field in a pitched battle could yet harrass and cut 
them off on every side. It must be clearly borne iu mind that 
the Chinese did not raise a band to help Korea until the in¬ 
vasion virtually collapsed. TSie Koreans without the aid of 
China could probably have starved the Japanese out of P'yOng- 
yang and driven them southward. cutting them off on the left 
aud right till they would have been glad to takeshipfor home. 
Tn a sense the Chinese counter-invasion was an extremely un¬ 
fortunate thing for Korea, for the dormant energies of the peo¬ 
ple were just rousing themselves to action. Armies were he- 
jug levied, every day saw thf* Japanese forces melting away 
and there was a magnificent opportunity for Korea to turn 
upon her devastators and drive them headlong into the sea- 
It would have given a tremendous impulse to patriotism and 
national self respect, and it might hive been a stepping-stone 
to a strong national life : but the coming of the Chinese sol¬ 
diery immediately threw everything into Chinese hands and 
they reaped all the benefits of the situation. Even the Kor¬ 
eans themselves did not realise how they were playing into 
the hands of China. The Japanese in P'ytlng-vang were 
weary and sick, and at heart glad of any excuse for retreating 
if it could be done without too great n loss of dignity. It was 
at just this monetit that the Koreans put the game, already 
won. into the hands of China to reap all the credit and all the 
prizes of success. The Koreans leaned back upon China and 
relapsed into their old self-complacent "fool’s paradise.” 

With the beginning of the new year Get) \i moved 
■southward toward P'yung-yang as far as Suk-ch“uu where he 
intended to halt for the night, as the winter dnvs were short, 
but hearing of the massacre at Sun»an and wishing to give as 
little time for preparation as possible, pushed on by uight. and 
in the morning planted hts banners before the ancient city of 
J , ‘y»nig-yang. The city w*s forthwith surrounded. The 
Japanese could Vie seen covering the slope of the hill within 
the wall with their bine and while flags, ,aud .soon they, opca- 
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e'd fire on the besiegers. At the same monu..'* they rushed to 
the walls and manned them. The Chinese Genera:? of the 
Left. Center and Right were stationed with their respective 
forces before the three gates Ch’il-sfhig. Haro-guand Po-t'ong. 
The General-in-chief Vi. with a banner in one hand and » 
drum st.ck in the other, rode swiftlv from one division to an - 

r 

other encouraging the men. Hi* forces could hardly be held 
in cheek, they were so eager, in spile of their long, cold night 
march, in ru*h at the wall and scale it. They were no: long 
kept from their desire, for at right o'clock word was given for 
the whole assaulting force to advance to the wall. The can¬ 
non thundered, the fire-arrows flashed through the air. the 
very ground fairly trembled with the noise of battle and the 
tramp of eager feet. One of the fire-arrows alighted in the 
quarters of the Japanese gcncral-in-ciilef and i: was soon in 
flames, which rapidly spread to all the surrounding buildings. 
The Japanese guarded the walls with the greatest gallantry, 
and with spear and arrow, hot water and stones they made it 
quite impossible for the Chinese to effect at) entrance. The 
wall bristled with weapon*-, so that in the words of a native 
chronicler it iva« “a hedge-hog’s back." So it happened, 
that the Chinese Knees fell back from tiie fierce defence of the 
Japan*-***-. Mauv of their contemplated a general retreat and 
Started to leave tlie field, but fieri. Vi. who war. always found 
where most needed, saw th-. <U*jV turn of his men and. p-.i’sning 
them, strure off the bends of a few .i< nn example »c the rest. 
Then he turned and cried, “Fifty ounces o’ silver t<> the first 


nmn to set foot upon the baUicwcuts of I*';* 'mg yang " This 
was doubtless a more powerful appe-il inai; he could have made 


had he called upon their oat not ism or love of glory. Im¬ 
mediately the ‘ids of battle turned. A Chinese cap-.sin. Xnk 
Hang-jt, a man well siting iu year- a.id whose proportions 
were- >o aaipl- ; the Korean clunu ^t-r s-.ys of '•> ; m *hr»t he 
weighed a thousand pounds, lea on a company of men and by 
< mighty effort succeeded in reaching the top of the w« l'. lie 
held h:s ground there while others could scale the wall at his 
back, and so an entrance was effected. Tin- Japanoe began 
*.o dvsert thv wall. arid xsji: the C’nmese entered by the I'o- 
t'ong and Ch'il sing g^u-s. while the Korean allies entered by 
the Ham-gu Gate. Hv -Fry tune ;ht Japanese bad entirely 
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left the wall and had massed themselves as best they could 
in various parts of the city, determined to make a desperate 
■^md. The Chines= infantrv and cavalry both swarmed tu on 
every side and all Jipantrsc >tr:igglers were cut oft. while the 
fight throughout the city became general. Before the Japan¬ 
ese could firmly establish themselves upon the lull and ir 
other defensible partsof the town they lost twocaptams. 2.265 
men, and 45.002 weapons of various kinds, besides 1,015 
Koreans whom they hud held us captives. 

Many of the Japanese had taken refuge in various gov¬ 
ernment buildings which they had barricaded as best they 
could. The Chinese went to work systematically to burn 
these down, aud in the few hours remaning before the fab of 
night nearly half of the entire Japanese force succumbed to 
the weapons of the Chinese. One instance will suffice to il¬ 
lustrate the method of procedure. Mauv of the Japanese 
had taken refuse in a large building on thy w»ll.% well up 
on the side of the mountain and looking directly down upon 
the waters o: the river. Gen. Vi had it surrounded with oiks 
of wood, the timbers oi houses and liewulogs, aud these were 
set on fire. The entrapped Japanese then had the choice of 
roasting to death or leaping down upon the ice of the river. 
Hundreds chose the latter alternative, but the ice was not 
strong enough to stand the tremendous straiu and they were 
all engulfed iu the river and iarried under the ice below. As 
for those that remained, it is said ch;>t the smell of burning 
fics’n could be discerned .1 quarter of a milt away. 

Gen, Kouishi had taken ruiuge with a large body of troops 
in a building called the Yun-gwatig-jEmg, very near the Ta- 
dong Gate which opens directly upon the water front. Night 
xjad fallen atid the fight had lulled for a time. What took 
place at this time may be o|*en to some doubt. The Korean 
account says that the Chinese commander sent a message to 
Kouishi demanding the surrender or bis whole force and that 
Konishi replied. “Our remaining force is small and we wish 
to evacuate the city and rctrcai if we maybe allowed to leave 
quietly.” It is affirmed that Gen. Vi consented to this aud 
left the Ta*doug Gale unguarded, aud in the dead of night 
the Japanese troops passed switllv out aud crossed the river. 
On the face of it this statement is hardly credible, but judging 
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The Korean New Year. 


The first day m the new year is every Koreco's birthday, 
uot because they were all born on 1 he first day of the first 
moon but because. according to their reckoning, a Korean’s 
age corresponds lo the number of years tti \-fiki: he has lived. 
At birth he is otie year old. namely the year io which be was 
>orn ; and if he should chance to be born od the last clay o’" 
the twelfth moon, the very next day he would be two years 
old : ior: he then h;»s seen two years. This may seem strange 
to us. but is it any stranger than for a •'globe-trotter" to 
hurry through the open ports of China and then genome and 
say he has '’done’' that interesting country? All of which 
means that ever \ oriental inconsistcucy can be matched with 
ac occidental one of similar proportions. 

As all the Korean birthdays, then. Me rolled into one, we 
might expeer that :: would be the signal for unusual festivities. 
Nor are we disappointed, in preparation for this great day. 
the average Korean will even try to pay up all his debts. This 
aloDe marks it as a red letter day and one that is quite outside 
the ordinary. If he can’t pay his debts he will at ieast make 
some excuse for not doing so, and this, while less satisfactory 
(to the creditork than the actual payment oi them, is itself 
sufficiently startling. 

In honor of the even: a new, or at least a cl vats, suit of 
clothes forthcoming and in wine case* this suggests a con: - 
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plete bath. The Korins have never enjoyed the reputation 
ot the Japanese in this line, and yet bathing is not so uucoui’ 
moil in Korea as many seem to believe. 

The day beiore New Years, preliminary calls are in orde.r 
among high mid low alike, at which they wish each other 
a happy riddance ot the old rear. All schools are closed and 
only such work as is necessary is performed during the first 
half of the new moon. They believe in beginning the year 
right ! 

On New Year s day the elders all do their calling and the 
small boys troop about the streets veiling the houses 1 where 
thev are known and gening presents of kites and sweetmeats. 
The flying of kites is strictly confined to the first fifteen days 
of the first moon. and while solitary, lonesome kites are seen 
in the air at other times this naif month holiday is the only 
time that the irlegrajih wires lean any considerable harvest. 

One of the most important iv. the ceremonies to be observ¬ 
ed is the burning of hair. The Koreans are not thrifty enough 
to save the combings in order to utili/.e them in the si tape ot a 
switch after Time, the giect barber, has gotten in his work : 
but they sive iheiii (ot another tan nose. In the Occident the 
falling out of hair is itself a mi-fv turn.' but with the Koreans 
each hair represents souk- mist.irtune stored upfor the / ilure, 
and vj it may be said that each calamity bangs over ‘.heir heads 
suspended, like the swoid of I) miocies, by a single hair. The 
only way iu ward ofT the evil is by burning the hair Few 
Koreans are so strict ns u> save all the combings of the year, 
but those of the last few days osilv ire laid aside in order to 
*>erfonn this necessary function 

It is considered proper to t;ike j single cup of- wine on 
New Year's morning, not for the stomach's sake but for the 
r"/s' sake, as this will render them slurp ail the coming year. 

Most o; the peculiar customs connected with the new 
yeai are toerved for thv fifteenth. a hick is the full moon, 
but between the first and the fifteenth there i> one day tha: 
requires a word of mention, ft is "Rabbit Day/' aud it is 
decuiird unfortunate. I: is caned •' it a- uni now. which is a cor¬ 
ruption of fok-Li-Uxi! *• ■Rabbit Day.’ Singularly enough the 
rabbit is classed with e\ ii animals like the fosi and wild-boar, 
wittic, at the j.anie •.*. ti^nrte in folk-lore, inuca li/it the 
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which is indicated without fail on the- cakudars. women and 
gins shun thfes:rr?t as mi no other dav in the year. On “Rab¬ 
bit Day' they ne a piece of string to the loop of their pooch- 
strings in the belief that it will give long life. Thee say that 
since the rabbit's tat', is short, this will lengthen :x and so 
btctonv;- an omen of 'longevity. 

It is during these holidays that the annual stout rights 
begin. Tr.ev need v.o description here They are said t c. have 
begun during the days ol one of the Korvd kings who insti¬ 
tuted the custom of having sham fights in the palace grounds 
tor his own amusement 

We now conic to the great po-rctitr U.- 5 - full noon, 
he fifteenth of trie month. The derivation ot this wora opens: 
up a most interesting subject. I: is of ceni para lively recent 
origin, (or it began at the time of the Manchu invasion of 
Korea in the middle or the rpth century It wa* about the 
middle of the twelfth noon that the Mauchu army eutered 
Seoul That was a day of terror for the Koreans, tor the 
Mane atm were even more ruthlessly savage than the Japanese 
had been in their great invasion, less than 5 fty years before. 
It may well be that the festival of the new moon was a grim 
one fur the Korean-*, It was a festival of hatred, a carnival 
of impotent rage; for the Mm* chit was to Korea what the 
Goth was to Ron-.e From that time the festival of the first 
new moon was called ^ X pimitam or “Impotent Rage ," and 
acrording to the iows of Korean euphony this easily deterio¬ 
rated into the sound J& 4 - or po-ttiou A curions confirma¬ 
tion o: this i& found it: the fuel that only in Seoul is this 
festival called a - r < um . Elsewhere it is called ?Mf-tas-$a=* 
'’The Fifteenth." This has pussed into proverb. When a 
Korr.o. -vkhvs to express tee idea conveyed by the English 
proverb “A rose by any other name would smell as swe-t” 
he says Seoul fiv-rcitm. -SY-gW vvl-tas-sit or “Po-reum in Seoul 
is the same as yul-tas-s* iu tbecoutitry" or generally “Though 
the name is diEerctit the tiling is the same." But this deriva¬ 
tion of the wore pp-reuui is also witnessed toby other customs 
connected with this festival. At this time the Koreans “eat 
pu reum" = Now this pu-renrn means the walnuts, 

chestnuts and pine-nuts which art always brought ou: i: this 
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time. At first it vras or.lv u<alnuti to which reference was 
made in the word pu-reitm but came to mean any nuts. 
But what are walnut* called in Korea? They were originally 
ho-do (^^*,=“Mancbn apricots.”, hut from the time of the 
invasion the name was slightly changed to ho-au (Hfc)— 
“Manehit Head.” When the walnuts are brought out on 
this festival, the first three art- crushed between the teeth and 
thrown out into tire street, signifying that three Manehu heads 
have been smashed. Thu* the Koreans vent their hereditary 
spite against their despoilers and give vent to their ptm-hetm^ 
or -£•§- punum, namely their impotent rage. Hence 
tht ulterior meaning oi />•:*nitm is fairly well established. 

This first full moon is supposed to tell the fortunes of 
the farmer. It’ the moon looks pale and white there will be 
too much rain. If ti looks rtd there wili be drought. If it 
looks dark there will be famine. If ii has a rich mellow tinge, 
or golden color, all will go well 

Those peopie who tall, for the year, tinder the ‘WIoou- 
slar-inlluence'' must be Careful to make torches uf start wood 
and bow with lighted torch toward the own us it Tiscs. 

If a man wishes to nuke sure of good luck he must on 
that day comb his bait nine times, wash his face nine times, 
eat food nine pretend to sleep nine times study 

nine times, and go through the motions o: his handicraft 
nine times 

It is customary to cat a little* of every kind of vegetable 
one can grt hold of. for a ]K-rM>n will not be able to eat of any 
kind of vegetable during the year that be has not tasted of ou 
the great po-/<•**&. 

The custom of feeding cite ravens is a very old one, 
since it originated about ty> J>. It shows the tenacity 
with which tradition holds its grip oti the Korean mind. In 
ancient Sri la, King Cm-leiiug was feasting rn a summer-house 
one day. A raven flew doiri; and dopes ited a letter before 
him and then flew away. On tht* rover was written *'lf the 
king reads this two people will die. If he dots not read it. 
one ’.till die. 1 ' He refused to open h but one of the court¬ 
iers said that the “one” might b* His Majesty. So the letter 
was opctit-H It ran ihtis; “],e» the king hasten to the palace, 
enter the queen's apartments and shoot an arrow Unemgb 
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the zither case.'’ He did so. with the result that the chief 
Buddhist priest was killed, who had taken advantage of the 
king’s absence to attack bis honor. Ever since that time the 
raven has been remembered with gratitude and it is anuallv 
fed with special cakes made for this express purpose. These 
cakes are called O-rak or “Raven medicine." Of late years 
these cakes hare generally been consumed by the children 
rather than by the ravens. 

Several other of the curious things that are done on this 
day were described in the November number of the AVtwr for 
1902. and hardly need :i detailed description here Among 
them were the following : Cm out a red di*e of paper repre¬ 
senting the sun. fasten it to a stick of wild cherry wood and 
stick it up on the roof. Make three torches of wild cherry 
wood and hum them by moonlight Throw a bowl o: mil ¬ 
let porridge into the river. Take a full bath, sit tacing the 
east, and bow thirty times. Tear off the collar of the coat 
and burn it toward the south. Face the west and bow four 
times toward the planet \emts. Stuff cash into a straw man¬ 
ikin and throw it into the street. Fix a paper stocking ot> 
the roof with a piece of wild cherry wood. Besides these 
there is the practice of casting five discs of wood with the 
words RJetai. wood, tire, water and earth written on them 
and determining from the different combination* what the 
fortune for the year will ».*■ 

Every day in the year is named after one or other of the 
animals which correspond to the twelve points of the com- 
pa*s. Beginning with the north an<: passing around the com¬ 
pass toward the ev>t these sinimalf are the rat. ox, tiger. rab¬ 
bit. dragon, snake, horse, sheep, monkey, ben, dog and pig. 
It is during the first twelve days oi '.be year tint these uatiitt 
of animals have speckii •.igr.ificince 

Every one is acquainted with tr,e cjetoai of walking 
over twenty-four bimv'vs in the night of the fifteenth. This 
is- supposed to ^tr.nsiiiv.i the leg* find *er?,i>rc health during the 
cons teg year. The idea originated in chins during the Tang 
u\nasty. Soil is written in Chinese po-tr\, which affirms 
that if this is dine a man s leg* s\ill he as strong as the 
“kgs" of the h-idgv It is significant thai the Korean 
words ior “bridge" and “leg arc tuw same. It G not improo- 
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Korv:. . •ot: nr= -p iK>r:e*i :-v -‘.i.ks pine.d in s-icn u position 
ti- 7•» rf*-T!i :t: irv-•> . u;-::ri n:g ii ‘.he water. In 


i.ioT nay it rot hr t :.r* in- I'.mcir.lr- 

r 'mi£T?>»?i -trilinc n c 

..'ci:iC '■ !'•? \v i.'.rr. together 


• tiir arch was or ignis - 
Uch >r -trcuT.. the »: mt 
•.y:*.ji t i? t«:vtc and thigh 


ii* ■ i* - nciuto t..t ?* ur. &r*:r 


. :i <iu*. *.’•:. *..r.-i , r' tli it list-;»cs can he v\orckr. of: 

v miking vi:y : ■-. *.r.r -t:iiti:.g them *.v:r eusi', and 

tnrowins tiiris ’.hr !»?«■*•.!*. ••!? v-l.ow.tic *.:i.e :<• rei.Urc. 
.» n-. ir.ien: »n liv:i:g m G/Ufko, wav grievous;* afflicted with 
at, i:ic;irjb!t cisea-e. His ’.Mi? i- great distres- fcAer* 
tritirdy had :«cen trn. >>r.t wuiion; •‘tuvrv A* la<: in des¬ 
peration -lie asked ~*i::e of n-r :: t.ie straw tuani* 

kin M’ouir. work hi ti;c case • >: cent ?iw.*.:i h- well is tvit'r. ct> 3 >- 
tnoi: people T :ey ivtu don''tft;. :nought it worth trying. 
>•. uukii'.iwl; to )u;f uUsk.ui>!. -i:-j a.iac :i -".law dglire of a 
m.-.n as large a^ ni« cr? 1 m • cowv*l?t? *m: oi her litis- 

Hand c cioihr*. w.ir. cat. shoes. IreadLimi and Dslt complete, 
and set it on*, in tile street £?;:*. the beggirs were ail afraid 
to touch it. ior tile ci> ti.es v.?re wort!: .. Large sum o/ mouey 
A day pass-.-d and the *inxi*tiis wiiV was in d.esnair No otie 
had earned oft tne entz:' At ;a-t a nonr fellow*, or. tne verpt 
of starvation. Cctenumed that a? ions: is he cutsi die anyway 
he might .i- wi'.j run the risk. >i> he seiacti the sijk-ciad 
manikin and pm cow i: the street as fast as his legs would 
cam - lum. iic stripped off thr patihv girntmis and pawned 
thvri. Not for many a long tnotitn had he held so much 
monev in hi- uouch. 


Km thsl n:pht hr wr.s snd/irniy -a-ir-d *v:>'!■. the -a*ne dis¬ 
ease- with which the gentleman had bcsi; sufiersnj; and before 
niominp he was a corpse. Tr.c probability is that in his ha’/ 
si Hived condition he overale and caused his uwn death. At 
any rate, at the verv hour when he was taken ill the gentle¬ 
man sitdder.iy recovered, much to ihr joy of the wife. That 
nigrit in her drenti- there came to he; a poor wretch who 
sai^l that it was he who ;ia;l taken the manikin but that on 
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il)»t same night a goblin had' come to him ami claimed hiiu 
as-his legitimate prey. 

This is one of the many '*niiTh«*ntic*' cases in which the 
casting away oi a straw manikin lias bropght back health 3tid 
warded of disaster. 

The Cho-rnng is a sort of amulet which boys- and girl* 
tie to their pouch strings on the shortest day in the year, the 
winter solstice For boy* it is called mil charung or "'large 
chnrang" and for girls it is called fut-ki rkorung or "babv 
choriing." These are piece* Ot wood .thmv: an inch long and 
shaped something like a bottle. Tcey wear these tied to the 
pouch string together with « cash piece, until the fifteenth of 
the first moon and then, oil the slrer r . ask each other for them. 
Tile giving up of the th\<run£ signifies the getting rid of bad 
luck tor the whole year. This is r Buddhist survival but tne 
monks themselves do not know where the custom originated, 
in time gone by old Taoist* used to lung to the top of their 
walking sticks au amulet much resembling ’.Ms. and so there, 
may be some question whether it is Buddhistic. In any case 
i: is of Chinese origin 

Another curious custom that is absolutely universal i:i 
Korea from the very highest to the very lowest is that of tear¬ 
ing off the collar cf a coat and giving it away with a piece of 
money. Every member oi every family does this. The col 
Ifir of the coax, continually rubbing against the neck, is prone 
lo get soiled, and herein lies bad luck. But they do it only 
once a year, woisc luck ! 


The Korean Physical Type. 

We have received irow a subscriber, who ts a recognized 
authority in the far East uu the subject of physical and phys¬ 
iognomical relationships, an objection to our theory of the 
southern, or at least Dravidian, origin ol the Korean people. 
He buses his o':'Action on the fact that the Dravidian people 
diner so widely from the Korean in physique, physiognomy 
iind especially in the growth of hair. This argitmeut. if es¬ 
tablished. would prove a very strong one. The question. 
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however, is one of fact Is it trnr rh.»t this wide difference, 
exists? Since receiving' inis communication we have taken 
steps to discover the facts bearing upon this question, and we 
.ire true to conics* that they do not seem to hear out the (con¬ 
tention or our correspondent 

Now it i> evident that we must look in thr. written state¬ 
ments of men long conversant with the Dravidian peoples 
in order to discover the iacts in regard to their physical 
characteristics. \ mere visitor to those regions would not he 
able to form correct conclusions, tor he would not have op¬ 
portunities of studvmg those peoples m all the details of their 
life nor to see enough of them numerically to draw conclus¬ 
ion*. For this reason we turn to the words of men who have 
spent many years imong the Dravidian peoples and who, if 
anybody, are competent to speak. 

Mr. Hodgson, as quoted by Bishop Caldwell, says "A 
pract.ced eye will distinguish at a glance between the Aryan and 
Tamilian stvle of features?.r.d form. In the A:van form inert 
is height, symmetry, lightness and flexibility; in The Aryan 
face an oval contour with ample forehead and moderate jaws 
and mouth, a round chiu. perpendicular with the (ofciiead, a 
regular set of fine features, j vail raised and luiexpuuded 
nose, with eliptical uaies, a well sized and freely opeued eye. 
running directly across the t.-ice; no want of eye-brows, eve- 
lash. or beard: and lastiv a clear brunette complexion, often 
not darker than that of most southern Kuropetius. In the 
Tamilian *the typical Divividiaa) oj the contrary, there is less 
height, more dumpiness and flesh ; in the Tamilian face, a 
somewhat lozenge contour caused by the- Large cheek bones ; 
loss perpendicularity in the features to the front, occasioned 
not so much by defect of forehead oi chiu as by' excess o: 
jaws arid tnoiitb: a larger proportion of face to head, and less 
roundups in chi latter, a buv.dk 7. Sutter race, with features 
less symmetrical, but perhaps mote express-iou, at least of in¬ 
dividuality: shorter, wider nose, often clubbed at the end and 
furnished with round nostrils: eyes less and less fully opened, 
and i?ss evenly crossing thr face bv their line of aperture: 
cars larger : lips thicker, bt'tird iLyuru'nt* color brunette as iu 
the last but darker on the whole, and, as in it. various.” 

Wt are willing to submit this description of a Dravidian 
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to anyone intimately, or even superficially, acquainted with 
the Korean and ask if it does not exactly deserfohim even to the 
mi.wiUstfeature. Has he not less height and symmetry than 
the Aryan, which is practically the European ? Has be not 
the lozenge contour of face, high cheek-bones, excess of jaw 
and mouth, too much face for his head, a broad fiat face, short 
wide nose, round nostrils, eyes less fully open and less evenly 
crossing the face, ears large, lips thick and beard deJtexenO. 
Nothing could more exactly describe the Korean. And yet 
our correspondent tells us that the Dravidians have heavy 
beards. 

“Look steadfastly’ 1 says Mr. Hodgson “on any man ot an 
aboriginal race (ill Southern India) and say ;t a Mongol or¬ 
igin is not palpably inscribed on his face. 

While agreeing completely with Mr, Hodgson as to the 
Scythian affinities of the Dravidians, Bishop Caldwell cannot 
speak so definitely, for he finds among the more cnltivatec of 
the Dravidians many similarities to the Aryans of Northern 
India ; he believes however that these similarities have resulted 
from centuries of intermixture. Butbetore quoting him lotus 
take the evidence of Kcv, Mr. Hifclop on the Good tribe one 
of the less civilized of the Dravklial) «ibcs ano one m which 
there has been less admixture. He says: ‘'The Gouds are a 
little below the height of Europeans, and in complexion 
darker than the generality of Hindus, bodies well proportion¬ 
ed. but features rather ugly; a roundish bead, defended 
nostrils, wide mouth, thickish lips, straight black han and 
scanty beard and muslachcs . Both hair and features are de¬ 
cidedly Mongolian. 

Bishop Caldwell adds “An ascent from the Mongolian 
type to the Caucasian is noi unknown: but conversely it is 
not known. I believe, that there has been any descent from 
the Caucasian to the Mongolian. It woulc seem therefore 
that it onlv remains that we sboula suppose the original type 
oi the whole Dra vidian race to have been Mongolian, as t a 
of the Goods generally is opto the present time, and attribute 
the Caucasian'm* now universally apparent amongst the 
Dravidians of Southern India to the influence or culture, aided 
perhaps in some small degree by intermixture with Ary*™. 

Ii is evident from this that the authorities ao not full? 
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agree as to the prevalsncs of thi Mo.igjlx.ii) el;«ne:*t m the 
physical elmracteri.stios of the !l)ravi<lian people a* a whole. 
JSDtne claim to ,see a distinct Mongolian tvpe while others fail 
to see it. All agree that the wilder and^less civilized tribes 
included in the Dravidian race are clearly Mongolian in type. 
As described above they agree in a remarkable manner with 
the Koreans oi xo-dav. As to the more advanced Dravidian 
peoples some authorities sec a Mongolian type and some uo 
not but even those who do not see it believe that the differ¬ 
ence between them and the more aboriginal types is due to a 
long period of cultivation and of intermixture with Aryan 
peoples. The question then arises whether or r.ot the less 
civilized Dravidiuus arc the typical Dravidians. As quoted 
above, a change would naturally hr 'toward {(^Caucasian type 
rather than towmd h Mongolian type, arid other things being 
eipia] we always expect development to be upward rather 
than downward; so it seems fairly certain that such ttribes^is 
the Guild are the mo^t typical Dravidians. To make this paint 
more clear let us suppose that someone wishes to learn the 
habits and customs of the aborigines of America in order to 
compare them w:ch the wild tribes of northern Siberia. 
Would he go to western New York Stare where there are the 
remnants of Indian tnb-.-s engaged in peaceful agricultural 
pursuits, living m ordinary hoiist-s and dressing hi ordinary 
European clothing? Would he not rather seek out those 
trifles which have been least m contact with the white man and 
are least removed from tlit-.ii aboriginal status? So it is that 
we say with confidence that if we are to find out whether the 
Korean and Dravidian physical types are alike we must not go 
to the Dravidian peoples who have beru most affected by out¬ 
side ini:ucnees, but those who have remained the most seelud- 
ed. Judging from such a standard as this we think it has 
been proved by the above quotuions that, whether the Kor¬ 
eans came to Korea from the south, originally from India, or 
not. there is nothing in the physical argunit-nt that militates 
against the theory. 

\\ e have received from Rev. Alex Kenmure an interest¬ 
ing item in this connection. In London he met a Mr, 
Knowles who has been making n special study of the phonetic 
systems of India preparatory to the formation of an alphabet 
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Iot the blind. TheKorean alphabet and phonetic system were 
submitted to him-to- see whether hi*, scheme for the blind 
would apply .’.10 -Korean'; ‘ His statement was, “This is Tamil 
through and through.”* So, though vocabularies may shift 
and change, phonetic systems and. still more, grammatical 
peculiarities remain. Practically the same thing was said by 
one of the missionaries in Korea who had worked six years 
among the Dr a vidian peoples. He said that when he first 
came to Korea the language sounded singularly familiar. He 
felt as \{ he ought to understand it without study. 


From Fusan to Wonsan by Pack-pony. . 

The next day was Tuesday. We proceeded north along 
the coast, passing through numerous thriviug fishing-villages. 
The first part of the day's trip was through a thickly populated 
region, but along in the afternoon we entered a rough, lonely 
mountain country. At this point the spurs of tb* mountain 
range run down into the sea, making countless bold and rug¬ 
ged promontories. Our road was over a long succession of 
passes, between which we would often traverse the shore of 
a deep nay. Generally these had a beautiful sandy l*ach. In 
this rough country it was only occasionally thet we would sec 
a gentleman’s tiled house tucked away in some sheltered nook, 
with a little bunch of thatched houses Hhout it. The imagiBa¬ 
ton was taxed to its utmost in guessing how these people 
lived. There was no evidence of a-ivconsiderable agricultur¬ 
al life though we suspected* that back among the hills or per¬ 
haps across the higher laud there might be fields that they 
could cultivate. We were given to 'ludstsiaud that these 
tiled houses of the gentry represented better times in the past 
bur thar now the tiles themselves were all the wealth these 
tneD eonld boast. ]n speaking of this rough mountainous 
country theTe is a natural suggestion of trees and forests, but 
we must remember that it was all bare of trees. The scenery 
whs bleak and forbidding, though frequently grand. It was in 
almost all respects the very oDposiffr of scenery in Japan. 
Whatever beauty iheve was consisted in wide prospects of scr- 
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rated raouutain rargM and the expause of ocean. There was a 
complete absence of mere picturesqueness, which is such a 
charming feature of Japanese scenery. The bare earth, the 
broad sea, the over arching sky—these were aL ; and yet, to 
the keen imagination these u»y be fully as charming as the 
more finished scenery of Japan. Out* ts ever conscious of the 
large, the fundamental, the basic things or nature, and there 
results a kind of exhilaration which is different from anything 
which Japanese scenery commonly inspires. It»the difference 
between Colorado and New Hampshire, between the Russian 
steppes and rural England. 

Throughout this region the only really prosperous people 
seemed to be the fishing folk. Their houses were cleaner and 
better than those of the others This day a hundred // ride 
brought ns to the pre/eetural town of Y&ng-h*. which present¬ 
ed no features worthy of remark. 

The next day-our way again lay along the coast, several 
large villages being passed. The numerous salt farms that 
we saw on this dav are worthy of more than casual notice. 
In this part of Korea aTe iouivd some of-the most important 
sail manufacturing centers. A description of one of the 
“works" will suffice for all. Imngitie then a field of a boat 
two acres, divided down the middle by a row of huge earthen 
pots perforated beneath and banked op with reeds and Tice 
matting. The perfectly smooth and even fields are loosely 
covered two inches thick with a fine black loam, like a newly 
plowed and carefully harrowed field. Sea water is brought in 
wooden pipes and emptied into u ditch which runs around the 
field. From this ditch the water is scooped up tn long-handled 
dippers and sprayed evenly over the surface of the black 
loam. After partial evaporation, wooden-toothed Takes are 
drawn across the fields by bullocks or cows. This turns up 
the loam and gives a better opportunity for the water to 
evaporate. .Tilts process shows that benenth the black loam 
there is u hard hed of earth, like a well packed tennis court, 
probably made of clay. It is raked again and again until fair¬ 
ly dry and then more salt water is thrown on. The process 
is repeated until the loam la quite saturated with salt. Then 
with large -uppers the loam is drawn up into heaps beside the 
■ central line of pots. After the pots have been nearly filled 
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with the loam, sea water is poured on, enough to fill them to 
the brim. This water passing through ihc loam takes up the 
salt and comes out below in the shapeof a heavy brown liquid. 
The loam is then taken from the puts and spread out over the 
field to be again utilized. Near the pots there hangs a huge 
clay pan, six inches deep and tivetitv feet long by ten feet wide. 
It is supported from above by rows of stout poles from each of 
which hang chains that are fastened to hooks in the bottom of 
the kettle or pan. The heavy brine is poured into this pan and 
a hot fire of pine brush is kept burning beneath. The salt is 
deposited at the bottom of the pan and is scraped off and p idted 
in bags. It is a wet. grayish looking substance. Some of the 
salt fields were lying "falknv'' and wc learned that after a 
time the black loam loses its power of bolding the salt, btit if 
left onworked for a few weeks will then regain this power. 

Along through this section we could gain magnificent 
views of the white peaks of the main Tange of mountains to 
the west. Game too was plentiful, Swans, geese and ducks 
abounded, and it was here that my companion, a few months 
later, bagged a wild boar of yjc pounds weight. We were 
amazed and delighted at the beauty of the granite rock that 
cropped out all about us. If was now red, now green, now 
black, often with a plentiful admixture of qnartz Many of 
the fishermen's houses were surrounded with beautiful stone 
wails, bttilt of smooth water-worn stones from the beach. 
They were three feet thick and six feet high. Many of their 
honses were built immediately on the water’s edge and it look¬ 
ed as if an east blow would send the surf over them. As we 
went north there was a perceptible change in the style of the 
bouses. To the south the honses hac been only one iftatfdeep 

but now thev had at» extension of the roof which formed a 

M % 

sort of verandah in front, and further north still the houses 
were two kan deep. At this point we were near the line 
which formed the border between the ancient Kingdom of 
Silla and that of Ye-m&k and it is pnobnble that these locaJ 
differences have survived from very early times. A notice¬ 
able feature was the whitewash ti*;d on some of the houses, 
which gave them a very neat appearance, and some were 
washed with a blue color making them still Tore striking. 

Iu spite of the fact that vu« were co^du'tally passing 
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through fishing villages we could ge; very few fish to eat. 
They are all shipped off inland as soon as caught and to get 
then: was us difficult as to buy tinned butter in France or 
condensed milk in Swilr.rf hnd 

Pi-vnng was the first prefeettm! town we struck after 
crossing the border from Kyung sang Province to Kar.g-wuu. 
It lies back from the sei cti a smalt stream and the view of 
the sea is ent off bv a low range of hills. Passing directly 
through tve kept on to a fishing village nn the beach. Wc had 
great difficulty ii. finding a place to put up. There was no 
inn and the people, while not hostile, were quite apathetic. 
By dint of considerable* persuasion wc secured a room, but 
bad to improvise a horse stable. \Ve went to sleep to the 
sound of dashing waves. When my companion waked in the 
morning to call lip Ihe grooms to feed the horses, he heard a 
swishing noise which sounded just like horses nosing their 
feed in search of stray beans, and with a sigh oi content lay 
bock fo have another nap. An hour later he learned that it 
was merely the noise of water on the beach that he had heard, 
and so we were late in getting off. 

Forty //further on we struck the town of T*l-chin, celebrat¬ 
ed in song and story. It was here that the Japanese made a 
stand in their retreat from Seoul three centuries ago. They 
Were besieged by the combined Chinese and Korean armies 
mid were reduced to the last extremity, when, to their jin, a 
small fleet of Japanese boats came up the coast from another 
station ro the south and brought them food and succor. The 
roac tip to this town was in a terrible state. It was away 
from the coast and fearfully’ cut up by the summer rains. 
The countiy was utterly desolate. There were no fields, no 
villages, no houses, no trees until wc neared the town and saw- 
in the distance a row of persimmon trees half a mile long. 
Our horses waded the stream and we stopped at an iun on the 
farther bank, where we met a Japanese physician who hao 
come three mouths before and lud hung out his ''shingle” 
bu: had reluctantly come to t hr: conclusion tlml the Koreans, 
■of Ul-chin at hast, still had more faith in bear’s gall and stew¬ 
ed centipedes than in all the triumphs of Western pharmacy, 
"H- was at M)u t to ^itict the dust of I’bchin off his feet and go 
s*.ate happier ciiiuc. 
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We found Ul-chin to be a long straggling town iti tl at 
semi-ruinous condition chat is characteristic of so many pre- 
fectural towns in Korea. At this point ir.y friend Mr A 
and 1 had to part company, he to return to his work in the 
south and 1 to push northward to Kang ntrnng where t was 
to meet my friend Dr. H from Wonsan who was to come 
down that iar to meet me, It is from Ul-chiu that the 
Koreans take bout to visit Ul*Icing Island which on mod¬ 
ern maps is called Dagelet. Here is where the famous 
fights between wild cats aud rats arc said :o occur Tradition 
affirms that the islanders were conquered by Silla generals 
who put great wooden boos in the prows o: their boats and 
frightened the people into surrender even before the troops 
were disembarked. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon on Saturday I stopped at 
the market town o: Sam-ch'uk. fur if 1 passed that place there 
was no other inn within forty 11 . Alone in a strange country 
and among people whose language I knew hardly ac all. it will 
not surprise the reader to learn that I was intensely lonesome \ 
aud it can readily be believed that when two Korea:* Christians 
came along, who had been sent ahead by Dr. H. to meet me. 
I was delighted. Here was Mime connection again with the 
outside would. Of all lonesome places on this planet give me 
the eastern coast of Korea and one of those Rip Van Winkle 
towns that have overslept themselves not twenty years but 
twenty generations. 

The next day, Sunday, was a busy one in that town, for 
it was market day. The contrast between that day' and the 
day before was as great in the town as it had been in my 
spirits. There was a large square about which were grouped 
a number oi straggling inns which do business mair.ly on 
these market days. And all about the square were temporary 
booths erected for the merchants. Early in the irorniitg 
people oatnc trooping in from all directions with their goods 
carried by ponies, donkeys, bullocks, cows or or. their own 
backs. Not a wheeled vehicle was seen. Such a thing would 
be as great a novelty on the east coast as the lir.st railway 
train was on the west coast. They brought native and foreign 
cotton goods, rice, fruits, kerosene oil, cattle, pipes, tobacco, 
silk thread, cotton thread, buttons, needles and a long line of 
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knick-knacks ami sundries. The shunting and struggling, 
the laughter and jokes. the haggling and bargaining were fast 
and furious. That town was like a man who is subject to fils, 
lying ha f dead most of the time hut when one of the parox¬ 
ysms come on raising a most unconscionable row. It illustrated 
beautifully one ni the results of n state of society in which 
barter forms the principle means for the exchange c' com¬ 
modities. Everybody had something to sell and something 
to buy ami as everybody wanted to sell first and buy aftei 
wards that square resembled a hive of distracted bees. By 
three o'clock m the alter noon the 'edge was worn off” and 
people began in take things a little easier. Though wine 
flowed freely all day long yet l saw no intoxicated people till 
late hi the afternoon, and even '.lien there were but few. 

Throughout the day two native colporteurs read the 

Scriptures tn any who would stop mid listen, and three street 

meetings were held at which people stopped and paid polite 

attention There was no rowdyism or trouble of any kind. 

Some sitnll books were giver. ,»wav and the next morning 

several men came and purchased others. This market day 

e.xp.atned the almost total absence of shops or stores. ’ rople 

do all tlu-ir buying ami selling on the market day and then 

situ: no shoo until the next one comes. 

* * 

The next day I had a stiff hundred // to make before 
reaching K-mg-ncung. so an early start was made. It was 
:t lonely and desolate road over two considerable mountain 
passes, thy first of which was a steady climb of three miles. 
The last forty ti were all down uill to the vallev in which 
the town lies, some distance back irom the coast. It is a 
walled city King on the north side «if a little stream which is 
crossed by a bridge. The wall is badly dilapidated and the 
situation is not imposing, as the town has no hill back uf it. 
It was not until dark that we entered the gate and then 
we learned that lhe cholera was raging so fiercely that 
Dr. 11. bad gone thirty // to the north and put up at a:i 
:nii. We found a nice clean inn aud would have bad 
a good night's rest had it not been for the constant firing 
of guns, whereby the Koreans were trying to scare off 
cholera devils. We bad intended to stop here a few days but 
this was out of the question. Leaving the city I climbed a hill 
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and obtained a good view of the town, which is a compact 
one aod..surroun<jed by a one farming country. This town 
^.numbered among the twenty-one capitals of Korea, for in 
very early times it was the capital of the Ye Kingdom. It 
flourished about the beginning of the Christian era bat was 
later absorbed by the Southern kingdom of Silla. The Siila 
conquerors here dug up a seal which was adopted as the royal 
seal Silla. It is more than fifteen huudred years since 
t'.aug-ncung fell from her high estate. 

Hurrying on I found Dr. H. waiting for me at his inn 
and I had the great pleasure of grasping au Anglo Saxon 
hand and looking into the face of a “white ^lau. , ' 


A Leaf from Korean Astrology. 

The last division of the book that we have bceu discussing 
is called the “Guide for the Celebrated Physician” aud it is 
in the nature of a household medical book. It is divided into 
there parts, (i) female complaints, ( 2 ) children's diseases, ^ 3 ) 
b'.tes of insects or animals. The fact that raeu's diseases are 
nowhere mentioned but only those of women and children 
snows ns this book i.s consulted almost exclusively by women, 
a fact which should not surprise Us wheD we remember that 
it is the women of Korea who chug to Buddhism and to the 
various superstitions ;h.-.t have emanated from and have 
been fostered by that cult. 

As to the first section, treating oi iemaie corapiaiuts, it :s 
not necessary for us to go into the curious details here given, 
except to mention stunt of the remarkable remedies recom¬ 
mended. For one complaint a poultice of cow-dung is recom¬ 
mended, for another the eaiiDg of twenty-one gir.ko nuts, for 
another boiled sun -dower seeds One form of disease is cured 
by splitting the kernel of an aprio.it seed, writing the word 
Sit it on one par: and the word >kook on the other, sticking the 
two parts together with hooey and then eating them. Another 
remedy is to drink water in which the irou pin of a nether 
mill-stone has beeh boiled. Another convincing argument is 
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the swallowing of three small lire frogs, or if this ;s not suf¬ 
ficient Lake seven Qlie 1 parte mushrooms, fourteen jujubes and 
a bandful of gluten rice and boil them together and eat them. 
Boiled magpie taken internally or sea-weed poultice externally 
arc used, as well as four boiled dog's feet. 

Children’s diseases arc treated rather fully. A case of 
overfeeding is remedied by drinking the water ia winch 
burned chicken-intestines have been boiled. 

'Saxsea. Driuk water in which bunted hair has been 
boiU-il. 

Indigestion. Catch a toad, lay him on his buck, punch 
biin three times in the stomach with a stack of the sorghum 
plant. Then wrap the toad in yellow earth and bind him 
tightly with string. After burning him to death in the fire 
throw the remains of the toad away, but put the yellow earth 
in water and take a spoonful frequently. In the very nature 
of thiugs this should effect a cure, but if it fails, remove the 
entrails from a hen and in the abdominal cavity put a piece of 
ot wood (varnish tree) and sew up the orifice. After boiling, 
throw away the wood and eat the hen. 

Unnatural appetite. Huy a flock of domestic pigeons and 
watch them eat three thues a day. But a radical cure is ef¬ 
fected by boiling a toad, an onion and some black pepper to¬ 
gether and taking in moderate dose:-. 

hits. Boiled honey-suckle flowers and red ink taken in¬ 
ternally. or better still the saliva of a black cow taken 
■'straight,’' These failing you should try warm blood from 
the tip of a white dog’s cht. 

yfouth disease. Let the child’s parent take salt ;o his 
mouth and with the saliva make a little mud ball and paste it 
on top of the child’s head. This wiil cure the sore mouth. 

Erysipelas. Anoint with pig's gall, but first suck the 
part affected. 

Small-pox. When the disease begins be snre that no 
uncooked food or cold food or anything that smells of oil or 
grease comes into the house. Let no one in Che house comb 
his Hair or wash clothes. Let no Driest or sorc^rt-s.; e-iter the 
place and rigidly exclude persimmons, pears, jujubes, peaches, 
•pneot-s. cherries, lemons, potatoes aud orauges ; but chestnuts 
•wily way be brought in. 
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Koreans not only “catch cold’* in the winter but they 
“catch hot“ io the summer. Just what is meant is bard to 
say. Take a handful of peach leaves, put them on a stone 
and macerate, put them in water and strain off the liquid and 
take internally. If the attack is severe iak? five garlics, one 
handful of dirt from a very hot street, mash the garlic and 
dirt together, put the mixture in well water and administer. 
It will surely bring the patient round. Another remedy is a 
decoction of azalea flowers. Another is dried white peacii 
flown? powdered and mixed with sorghum seed and made into 
a cake. 

Temporary insanity. Take ten strands of sea-weed, the 
grease from two old hens, the “beardR” of fifty red clams, 
and three measures of gluten rice. Make a batter of all these. 
Dry it and then make soup of it. This will effect a cure 
■after two or three doses. 

Diarrhoea. Tike dried persimmons and pomgranates. 
Boil them together and eat them.* 

Dysentery. Make a flour of a burnt rabbit’s skin \ add it 
to wine and drink. Or again, take ytllow clay that has never 
before been dug, let it be rained upon aud then dried ; mix it 
with honey and eat. If the case is a chronic one take out the 
entrails of an old hen, fill the abdominal cavity with angle- 
worms, boil the fowl very thoroughly, remove the angle- 
worms ar.d eat the hen. Hen’s eggs taken freely ^re also very 
good for this disease. 

"The Inside Sickness,." Drink a decoction of bamboo 
leaves. 

Syphilis. Burn a mole to ashes, mix with wine aud drink. 
If it induces perspiration a cure will he effected. If the mole 
is first smeared with honey, water will do as well as wine. 
Another remedy is the scalded juice of the taro. The ashes of 
a burned weasel is also recommended. In advanced stages of 
the disease, take three dried eicadae and grind them to a 


*Y» Hang-bck, the great minister of the time of the Japanese Invasion, 
)• said to have discovered a spring on tbe fide of b'aru-sac whoes 
water# are heavier that that of other springs and which a-ill cure 
the diarrhoea almost immediately. Tb- -jpriog is called “Medicine 
Water Place.” and is situated below “Oriole Clift." 
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powder, divide into three portions, mix with wineand take in 
the morning on an empty stomach. 

Tubcnutosis of the I.KttfS. Eat a boiled hedgehog. Drink 
a decoction of dried “sand ginseng” every day ior a month. 
Boil thoroughly finely cut seeds of the vu-ja or lemon, and 
take three doses. 

Boil in five bowls of water three handfuls of mulberry 
leaves taken from the south side of the tree. When the 
water is boiled down to one bowlful take in three doses. 

Such are samples of remedies recommended by this do¬ 
mestic receipt book. In no case is the patient advised to call 
in a regular physician. In this respect it corresponds close¬ 
ly with numerous patent medicine advertisements in the west 
and doubtless with similarly deplorable results. Atnoug 
other queer remedies are the following ; the sinajl lobe of an 
ox Isver. gTotand squirel de-haired with scalding water aud 
then boiled ; the hashed flesh of the marsh hen or coot mixed 
with bean flour ; burned hair in wine ; india-ink ; snake fiesh. 
boiled flesh of a fowl that has been fed on worms from the 
decayed body of a snake ; oak wood ashes ; dried cow manure ; 
hedgehog fat; powdered fish scales; pear juice ; three boiled 
ravens : baked dragon-fly with legs and wings removed ; snake 
skin : feces of the angle-worm ; bear’s gall; milk of a white 
dog; rat gall; powdered ivory; hemp juice, for tiger bites; 
live frogs, for mao dog bite : or juice of apricot seeds; juice 
steeped from mulberry leaves, for snakebite; taro flour, for 
bee stings ; two snails made into a poultice, for centipede bite. 

It will be noticed that in contrast with the rest of the 
book this portion lias nothing to do with spirits or goblins, 
though disease is very frequently attributed to them. The 
Consideration of this subject will be reserved for a future 
paper dealing with demoniacal possession and exorcism. 


Odds and Ends. 


Vi Kang yun was a voting gentleman of 
Seoul on his tTa\els in the country Ar 
Kang-ncuog. an important town on the 
eastern coast, he stopped at the house os a friend of the family. 


A Novel 
Marl Delivery. 
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The rules of etiquette aTe less strict in the country thin iif 
Seoul and thus be was thrown more or less into the company 
of the daughter of the house. The result was that they fell in 
love with each other and one day as she was returning from a 
neighbor's house the young man met her rind asked her to be¬ 
come his wife. Of course this was quite irregular but love is 
proverbially contemptuous of artificial barriers. She told him 
that if both their parents consented she would become his 
wife. Thus far the course of love ran smooth, but when the 
boy returned to Seoul he found that his father had already 
picked out a bride for him and ’given ] ( j$ word for the match. 
So there was no use in protesting, The girl also was married 
ton neighbor's sou for whom she cared not at all In her 
mind she was already Yi’s wife tor she had pledged her love 
to him. 

Now this vonng woman had a little pond behind her 
house in which she kept some pet fish and often she would go 
and sit beside the water and pour out her tale of sorrow to 
these notoriously sympathetic creatures. One night she 
dreamed that one of her fish said to her. "If yon will write a 
letter to him I will deliver it.” This dream was so vivid that 
the impression could not be shaken off. She wrote a note to 
her former sweetheart atd threw it into the pond. The uexl 
Cay letter and fish had disappeared. 

That same morning young Yi, in Seoul, went ont to the 
market to buy a fish for bis dinner. He secured a plump one 
hut when bis servant opentd it a letter was iouud in its 
stomach. Yi read it with amazement and delight. It was 
plain that heaven was interfering to bring about hi? heart’s 
desire. He showed the letter to his father who went to Kang- 
netuig and had an interview with the young woman. As she 
was able to repeat the contents of the note, word for word, the 
matter was referred to the Hoard of Ceremonies and the gov¬ 
ernment granted a special dispensation in the case, and the 
young woman's marriage was annulled and by another special 
ordinance Yi Kang-vfrn was allowed two legal wives. 

_ , As children ir. the west count the buttons on 

r-ortune & 

Formula. their clothes and reneat the formula 

Rich man. poor rntu:. heirgar trail, thief ; 

Doctor, lawyer, merckrr.t, chi el¬ 
and say that ibe name oa which '.be last button falls w»ii tell 
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tbe ftiture status of the owner, so the Koreans tell the fortune 
of a boy by asking him which season of the yeaT he likes the 
best. Spring, Summer, Autumn or Winter. If he says the 
Spring, it means* that he will be rich, lot as they say in poetic 
diction “The four quarters of the lotus pond are full of Epring 
water,’' meaning that as the melting snows of spring pour their 
streams into the brim-mine pond, so the good things of life will 
pour in upon the fortunate youth. If he says .Summer, it 
means that he will obtain high official postion. or "The 
'tumuier clouds are piled up like glorious mountain peaks," 
referring to the prominence of the official If he says Autumn, 
it menus that he will become famous, for "The rich autmrni 
moon shines over all the earth” as his fame shall reach to tbe 
remotest lands. If he says Winter it means that he will be a 
man of powerful and heroic mould. "On the mountain pass 
in the dead of winter the only green thing is the majestic 
pine," illustrative of his preeminence and Dobility, 

„ , . Tbe teacher told his pupil to write a ten- 

Go- bang syllable poem on tbe game of go-bang, or 

padttk. The boy seized his pen and 

wrote:— . 


“In the war between the b’sck and white, victory mcaas 
the building of a house." 

In the game of paduk, which rivals the royal game oi 
chess, the object is to enclose spaces on the board with one’s 
own men. to the exclusion of the enemy's. Kacb of these 
enclosed spaces is called a "Avissf." Now a house is a useful 
thing and the poem means that war. in order to be of use, 
must not be merely destructive but must be constructive as 
well. To fight only to destroy an enemy is mere savagery. 
There must be behind it the building up of some great prin¬ 
ciple to give it sanction 


A Costly 
Drug. 


Cb'tm-byarg or ' Immersed perfume" is a 
Chinese and Korean drug made of agallochum 
wood that has been submerged in the se 2 for a 
thonsand years! The tree is said to grow in Korea but. as 
might be supposed, it is not easy to find any that has been 
submerged a thousand years. In fact a thousand years is not 
necessary to the product! jti of a very lair quality of ch'im- 
by a ng , U'e sau a piece the other day which came from the 
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coast of WLtairg'hfi Province and was said to have been sub¬ 
merged five; hundred years. It is ground to a powder aud 
boiled. It costs about four times as modi as ginseng of equal 
weight. 

^ ‘"Once cipoti a time" a newly appointed guver- 

Oovernor nor °* ^yung-sang Province went to hzs post in 
Taiku but withiu four days suddenly died. 1 
Another was sent and he followed the bad example of the first. 
A third was sent but news cam.' back that lie too died in the 
same mysterious manner. Now the governorship of that 
province is generally considered a pretty “good thing" but 
after three governors had died iD succession there was a visi¬ 
ble falling off in applicants for the position. Id fact no one 
could be found who would venture. The king was qu':e 
uneasy over the situation but had do way of finding out where 
the difficulty lay. Not even the ajnm of Tailu could give 
any reason for it. In every case the governor had been found 
dead in his bed the third morniug after his arrival. 

At this juncture one of the officials of seun?-fi rank pro¬ 
posed, to His Majesty that he should be sent as governor, and 
boldly offered his services. The king was much moved by 
the man’s offer to go, but tried to dissuade him. The official 
was firm, however, in his determination to go if the king would 
scad him. With great hesitation the latter complied and some 
days later the new governor arrived at the .scene oF the triple 
tragedy. 

It is customary for newly appointed provincial governors 
to enter upon the duties of their office three days after their 
arrival at their posts. So this oue had three days in which 
to set in order his affairs before assuming the reins of 
government. The afuns looked upon him with v:onder, to 
think that he would thus brave almost certain death. The 
first and second nights passed without any trouble. It was 
the third night that was to be feared. As evening came on 
the governor told the ajuns to sicep as usual iu the outn ad¬ 
joining his own. He ordered the great candles 1,:. two oi 
them, as large around as a man's arm. He theu seated tiin- 
seif or. his cushion, completely dressed, folded his arms and 
awaited developments. The door between him and Ike ajuns 
was oearlv shut, hut a crack an inch wide <*ivs then: an i»r>- 
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portnnity to peep in from time to time and see what was going 
on. Xot one of them closed his eves in sleep. They feared 
not only for the governor but for themselves as well. 

Hour after hour passed ami still the governor sat as mate 
as a statue, but wide awake. About midnight a wave of freez¬ 
ing cold swept through :hc house. Each ajun shivered like a 
leaf, not from cold alone but because they knew that this her¬ 
alded the coming oi a spirit from the dead. The candles 
flared wildly but did not go out, as is usually the case when 
spirits walk abroac. 

One of the a jit wj, braver than the rest, crept to the gov¬ 
ernor’s door and looked through the crack. There «t the 
governor as calm as ever while in the center of the room stood 
the figure of a beautiful girl clad in rich garments. One hand 
was pressed to her bosom and the other was stretched out to¬ 
ward the governor as if in supplication. Her face was as 
white as marble and about it played a dim mysterious light as 
if from another world. The antn could not make out much 
of the conversation, lor it was almost finished wheu he looked. 
Presently the figure o: the girl faded away iuto a dark corner 
of the room, the icy pall lifted, and she was gone. 

The governor called the < 2 /it us in and told them they had 
no need to fear longer; that the three farmer governors had 
evidently been frightened to death by this apparition but that 
there was no more danger. He bade them all lie down in his 
room and sleep. The rest oi the night passed quietly. 

In the morning the governor assumed the duties of his 
office, a ltd his first command was to send to the town of drib 
wdo. arrest the head ajitn, tell him that all was known and 
wrest h confession from him by torture. 

This was done and the wretch confessed that in order 
To secure his dead brother 5 ? estate he baa killed tint brother's 
only daughter and buried ter behind his house. The body 
beiug disinterred was found to be perfectly preserved. It 
was given decent burial and the wicked ajitn was killed. 

So the spirit of the girl was laid, and no more governors 
were frightened to death by he: appeals for justice, lu later 
years this same governor was second in command of the mili¬ 
tary expedition against the traitor Vi kwai who had raised a 
dangerous insurrection in the north. This was early in the 
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seventeenth oeutuiy. It is said that the spirit of this girl 
used to appear to him each night and tell him how to dispose 
his troops upon the morrow so as to defeat the rebel. The 
general in chief acted upon his suggestions and thus it was 
that this formidable rebellion was so easily put down. 


Editorial Comment. 

In our last issue, in the report of the trouble between 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestants in Whang ha Pro¬ 
vince. we mentioned certain information as having been 
iTHTisntitied tu the United States Legation. We failed to 
notice at the time that it might be construed as having come 
from the Legation to us. This was by no means the case, 
and insofar as anyone has been led to suppose this, we hasten 
to apologize. The fact that the matter was reported to the 
Legatin’-, had nothing to do with otir argument and it was quite 
unnecessary ior us to mention the Legation in this connec¬ 
tion. The facts were laid before ns by thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy and responsible parties, and it never occurred to us 
that the form i:i which the facts were published might possibly 
lay the Legation open :o the suspicion of having given out 
for publication evidence in a case whose trial was still pend¬ 
ing. 

The paper* in the case were handed ns by jmriies to 
whom the U. 5. Minister bad sent them at the requestor their 
author, on finding that the case was not one for the Minister's 
wjtcrferance. We publish ad the facts at the request'of these: 
parties end, as we understood from them, at the desire of the 
authors. The United States Minister did not know that they 
were to be published and has expressed his disapproval of the 
publication of such matter previous to the trial of the case 
It was the feeling uf the people interested that a publication 
of the facts would do something tu ensure a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of the case, by imprtsring upou the Roman 
Catholic authorities the necessity of showing that the Ko¬ 
reans were corn mining these acts without authority ana 
against the wishes of the foreign priests. 
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In out former issue We said that it seemed impossible to 
believe that the French priests had been abetting the Koreans 
mi these illegal acts, in this \vc intended to give them the 
benefit of the doubt. We spoke only of the t-.vu priests in 
the disturbed district. But these are not the only ones in 
the north, and onr inability to believe that these special men 
had acted so far contrary to their own words, in no way 
weakened the evidence given, in a more general way. by 
missionaries in the north, to the effect that Roman Catholic 
priests had encouraged unlawful practice. Bat the facts 
which the trial in Hfi-ju have already brought to light show 
that, even in these two cases our belief tlmi the priests were 
ignorant of the extent to which their aherents were defying 
the law was misplaced, for onr of them acknowledged to the 
cminmiNsioner that he was responsible for many of these acts. 

We would suggest that the news space in our sprightly 
Kobe contemporary is too valuable to give a column and a 
half to quoting news which in his next issue the editor takes 
pains to tell his readers is not worthy of credence. By the 
way, we uotice that he made no mention of the incriminating 
documents which we published in their original form with 
seals attached. We venture to surmise that he suspected 
there was something in it after all. We learn from HS-ju that 
the acts mentioned in our last issue have been proven before 
the special court there, as well as uiauy others of like nature, 
and that, too, with practically nodeuial from the Koreans who 
were charged with the crimes/ 


News Calendar. 

W« have received the weddimt announcement ok Mr. James S. 
Whitney and Mt». Mary Lyman Gifford, at Mendota, Ul., lj. S. A. The 
wedding took place on Deccnil^cr the thirty-first. 

it is with keen regret that hc learn of the death of the infant 
daughter of Dr. and Mr*. U’ellfc, of Pyeug-Yang. Influenza haa been 
sadly prevalent in thnt community and. has claimed now iteaecood victim 
there tins winter. The many friends uf Pr. and Mrs. Wells sincerely 
sympathize with them in this bereavement. 
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G- Havasbi, Esq., tbe Japanese Minister, returned from Japoan ntlie 
13th inst. on a Japanese man-of-war. He wiw welcomed at tbe South 
Gate Station by a Jorge and enthusiastic company of Japanese. 

Yi Yu-in baa replaced Chang Wha-sik as Mayor of Seoul. 

The new Minister to Japan, Ko Yiing-heui. carried Yen 30.000 to pay 
up the indebtedness cf Korean government students in Tokyo to the 
mini of yen 279*0. tbe balance to be used for their benefit Yen 4.000 
were also sent to defray expenses of Frince Kui-whain America. All the 
Korean students in Tokyo are Ordered back to Korea. 

The Mint bus sent up to the ureasury of the Household during the 
past four months nickel money to the amount of £2,200,000 and silver 
half dollars to the amount of fSoo.ooc, 

One hundred and ninety more ex-prelccts are to be arrested and ask* 
ed to tarn over to the government visrious amounts of arrears of taxes. 

The past month has seen in treating rievclojmieuti. in the matteroj 
tbe circulation of tbe Japanese Tank notes. The wl»ol« history of the 
case is summed up as follows.:— 

Throngh the Courtesy of H. J. Mnhlecsleth, Esq., we are able tu give 
below a statement of the work done by tbe Telegraph department during 
1902. comparing it with that of the three previous years:— 
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*7 

length of lines in /i.. . 
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It is very gratifying to be able to state that the Seoul-l-'usan Rail¬ 
way Company hits given to Rev. W. C. Swearer, through the Japanese 
Consulate in Seoul, the sum of Yen i.V». n< t. as they say, us u full equiv¬ 
alent for tbe injuries he sustained Iasi year in the attack that wa* 
made upon him and others, including Bishop Moore, by Japanese coolies 
the railway embankment between here and Su-wun. but as a sign 
of their extreme regret that the affair should lu»ve occurred. It will «*e 
rein ember d that Mr. Swearer was severely injuied atid that bail not tlite 
attack occurred Rev. H. ft. Appenrellcr would doubtless still »•* nmong 
11s This action on the part of the Company will do very much to give 
the foreign public confidence in their good intentions. 

Hr, Ph’.kp Jaisobn writes us from Philadelphia, '"I Atn at present en¬ 
gaged in anatomical and biological work in the Wislar Institute or An¬ 
atomy U winded in this city by General \t i.->tar for tbe benefit of t'miM- 
-who are interested in research ulld investigation in the b'.gher hranclie*. 
of anatomy and faology. and indirectly to instruct tbe medical men of 
the University of Pennsylvania. We have some very eminent men in 
these branches and it is a great satisfaction to me to u*sc«o;ate with them. 
1 hope some day the Koreans will take intere&t in these sciences ami 
maiinaiu institutions of tbi* rviture.” 

it ib with great regret That we have to announce the death vd Jan. 
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rKth of Rev. and Mrs. Hurd'* youngest child, in Pyetlg Yang. This 
infant was a little. l**s tlwin a yea: old. The parents have the deep 
sjmputtr. of their many frien 1 - in Korea and «!wwhcrc» 

On Jan. joth a *on was horn tn Rev. mid Mrs. \V A. Noble of Pveng 

Van i?. 

Min Vtag-don the Korean Minister in London writes to tlie Korean 
government regretting that HivWhLsm mid mountain worship are enn* 
ing irtn fashion again in Korea mid Iwi.es that the matter be reconsidered 
and no more money waited on these tilings. 

Vnn Chi-lio the well-known Superintendent of Trade ir. Wonsan bus 
>«?en asked to accept the position .>f An-li«Lk-«*a. which means a general 
sv.jwvissoR ot the government. ol South Uam-grung Province. It gives 
linn power to arraign even the g w^ruor. Hu* Mr’ Von savs his health 
n.ll n**t permit him t«> undertake the duties of such a it office 

The native paper called Whang-Sung Sin-mnn has l>cen unable to 
collect subscription* fnwi the Jrruvince* 4 uommifirtg I > upwards of <* coo 
an-.l wus in danger of collapse hut friends came t > :t> uvdstance ami raised 
#600 wlilcb ensures a cuutinuance • *( that excellent paper. Tt b said that 
His Majestv has ordered the Home Ofiire to see that the •Hiutamding 
debit! to this paper be promptly collected. 

Ki» Yung-Ueui has been appointed Minister ;n Japan. 

On >eptcmber 11Lh the Acting Minister of Foreign Affair* pubUsh- 
ed at: order prohibiting the use hy Koreans ot the 1 tank notes o; tljt- Joit 
I ch: Cinko, alleging that they were on lv hank and not government notes 
ami Lliat consequently they were ■ausafe. 

On Jitti, Mh Ciio P\dng-*ik the Friedg:i Minister removed the pro 
Uitnkioti and stated form a II v that the pev.pl c might use the notes This 
was not merely « ve-bu: |*romise Us ihr liun Is but was a formal docmnuit. 
At the sunie time it wa* announced llnitaiuiUtr ii;>lructiu]isa 1 i'Hi 1 ii also he 
sent to the p n ts. This however was Let done. On Jam 17th Vi Yong-ik. 
who had again assumed control <*faffr.irs declared that the Japanese paper 
money would l:e the deslniCiim) of the country, tiiut the Stunl-FiuuM) 
Railway wn* lies tig Innlt with these notes, that ail the lam) wt-uldl.* 
bought up with them, and then the bank would become bankrupt and all 
the notes woo'd be unless Thereupon the Finance Department Sent to 
tfie Foreign Office to ikud out why it was that hud given periui-sion for 
the jcmoval of the prohibition. Cho Pyung-*ik wo* removed and ihe 
Foreign Office wis without 'ender>h ; p Everything then was in Vi Yong- 
IkV b.ihils On Jim. 24-th. he told the |K-litlnrs guild not \ti nfe the notes 
ansi at the same time forbade the use 1 f certain Aong notes put out hy 
Chinese firm* in Seoul for merely iccal cocrtaieuce 

On Feb. 1st the. Mam of Seoul posted all through the city an edict 
prohibiting the use ot the Japan eye bank notes ami threatening severe 
punishitieill upon all who should circulate them. Thu went all over the 
country by wav of the Finance Department* As a naturn* result of this 
there wus a run on the hank, every one di si ring to have his bank notes 
redeemed iu some currency that wa* not prohibited. The lnank pe< pie 
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were busy for some days passing our the reserves on which the.** note* 
were txiseA. 

On Fc'n. 4th the Acting Japancv Minister explained tr. the govern" 
ment that this wus a serum* liyeacb of promise and that il the prohibition 
were not immediately remcAfid il wuiilrt lie necessary to demand an in¬ 
demnity and a number of mining and railroad concessions He pressed 
the government for an answer and on Cue eleventh inst. the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs announced that theJCorean government would talk about 
the matter until the Japanese as soon the latter should withdraw their 
demand ! The Japan esc of course refused, and then a meeting was ar 
ranged for the uwci day at the Foreign 05 cc at which the Korean au¬ 
thorities- agreed, (1' to ack now] edge* themselves ir. the wrong and to 
apologize; (21 to withdraw throughout the country the prohibition 
against the u*e uf the bank uutes, (y, to carry out CLo Pyui)R-$:k's pro¬ 
mise to instruct all the open ports to tills o!Iect; ( |) to publish the state¬ 
ment tuat if anyone tne* to interfere with the circujatiott of the hank 
notes he will be severely punished . this to 1* posted at the gates, where 
the prohibitory notice was displayed. 

We have received from the Japanese authorities a circular setting 
forth the interesting points of the Imlustria! Exhibition, to be held i:i 
Osaka from March to July inclusive It is addressed to foreigners and 
enumerate* the special advantages that will be enjoyed for sight seeing 
in that most charming country We are told that foreigners will he given 
access U> many places of special interest that are usually closed against 
all visitors, foreign or native The enterprising spirit of the manage¬ 
ment is shown in tbeir providing an inn specialty for Korean and Chinese 
visitors where they will be accommodated with food and lodgings as 
nearly as possible like those which they have at home. The circular 
is accompanied Hr a marvelously comprehensive guide-book of Osaka 
and all the points of interest iu the vicinity together with directions 
where tn find all sorts of curious and beautiful objects of Japanese man¬ 
ufacture. 

jrTbB Korean government appointed Vi Rung-ik as a special commie- 
54oner to proceed tn Hii-iu, the capital of Whan^hi Province, and insti¬ 
tute a trial of cluirges against Roman Catholic tiutive* who have been 
attacking Protestant natives. Rev. H. O. Underwood. J>. !>.. of Seoul- 
and Rev S. A. Moffett, 1 >. D..of Py ring-yang, attended the trial to watch 
the case in the interests of the Protestant plaintiffs, and Father Dolcetof 
Seoul went to act in a similar capacity for the deferrtAnis. Shortly after 
the arrival of the commissioner at his post about eight Roman Catholic 
natives were arrested and imprisoned, pending trial Father Wilhelm 
explained that he himself Was responsible for these unlawful nets ort 
the part of the Catholics, admitted that they were in the wrong ami 
asked that is view uf this confession the whole matter be chopped. 
The commissioner replied that he had been sent to make A full investiga¬ 
tion and had no power to dissolve the court until the trial was com¬ 
pleted. Shortly after this the commissioner sent police to arrest two 
Koreans La the house where Father* Wilhelm and Doket were slop* 
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ping. The policeman tjw seized. bound and beaten there. When the 
mnim: 5 fiiauer demanded the reason lor this, the priests declared that 
the Korean authorities had no right to arrest Koreans in their (the 
priest's) house. The coirniiesiroer replied that he tecognixed no 
house in Hirju as l»emg exempt from the action of Korean law. 
That night Father Wilbchm left the city in company with the two Kor¬ 
eans and went to hi* place of residence near Sir.-cb‘hn. Father Dolcet 
who had gone to HS-ju tn watch tl* trial demanded that the accused 
Korean? he left nut of jail, hut the commissioner refused to do this, 
since the escape of the men would iiefe.it the purpose of the trial. There¬ 
upon the priest declared that lie would not attend the coart nor have 
anythin? to do with the trial. The commissioner replied that the priest 
might do as he pleased, that it would not affect the trial at all whether 
he was present or not Thereupon the priest ser.t a despatch to Seoul 
to the effect that the commissioner was healing the imprisoned tnen be¬ 
fore judgment had been phased. The Foreign Ottice was at once ques¬ 
tioned about this. It sent h despatch to H*-ju asking the commissioner 
why he was taking judgment into Iris own bunds and beating the defen¬ 
dants. and ordered their release. At the same time the priest again de¬ 
manded the name thing. The cominisictier said the order from the For¬ 
eign Office was baser! on misinformation, and determined not to comply 
with ;t until more definite information had been transmitted to Seoul. 
After the matter bad been further considered bv the Korean authorities 

9 

at thc capital the order fur the relent of these men was withdrawn. 

The commissioner then sent out into the country villages lists of 
Roman Catholic native names and ordered the authorities to sei^e the 
lri^ii cftfi'l send then: up for tri/d und he slid be would hold the villogr 
authorities responsible if any of the men escaped. Hy this timeit had 
become quite plain that the commissioner was a man to be reckoned with 
anil that he fully intended to carry the trial to a finish, and the Roman 
Cat billies Throughout the district came to the conclusion that the matter 
w.i^a *eriocis one. Marry whose names had been posted for trial fled 
from their villages and Joined Father Wilhelm at bis home and at last 
reports be had about him u hundred or mure of these refugees. Roman 
Catholic natives themselves declare that this hand of nj**i is arming ft* 
»<dF b; resist the authority of the government and that Us numlicrs are 
daily augmented by new arrival*. On or about the aoth inst. the author¬ 
ity r>I llic commifirioner was greatly increased and he was given powcT 
to pass judgment and indict punishment. The iirfit case of punishment 
wr.» that of one of the leaders of a company of Roman Catholics which 
seized ten Protestant Christians in Siiwm-p'o and made them kneel fur 
several lw.urs in wooden m<il. or peck measures, until they were tortured 
imn writing a statement ;Uat the Roman Catholic prie«t* knew nothing 
abort the unlawful practices r>i then followers. Three men were liruughL 
up ami charger! with tliis otfeiicc Two ot them were not identified and 
wore immediately discharged. The uther was* proven guilty and was 
subjected tu a healing according to Kprean law. The news so^ur receiv¬ 
ed brings it down to the 22nd iust. / 
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FROM THE NAlJVF PAPERS. 

On the 72 Tui of Iicccmber alt}-four Korean started Jmi the 

Hawaiian Islands under contract lor three years, tc work od the augar 
plat* tu Lions 

Ninety more Korean? mailed for Honolulu tibon; the teulb of 
February. 

It 16 reported that the Japanese propose to build u post office builo- 
tag it) Pyetig Yang, a? their mail to and from isKxX place average* 53,000 
pieces annually. 

The Superintendent of Trade at Ky -nsr-lieiitig in the extreme north 
on the Russian border bavin*? been appointed actr.ii>? consul fur Vladivos¬ 
tok, reports that as there are many Korean? in and about that port it i* 
very desirable that a consulate hr built there uud Hurt faciiities be 
provided lor the resilience of a consul there it proper style. 

At the request of the Guveruer v[ South Pycugatt Province one 
third of the non-.ml revenue i* remitted for the next two years, in view 
uf the heavy expenses to which tile people have been subjected m build¬ 
ing the 'Wat Palace" m the City of Pveutf Yang. 

The prefect of iu South CUuug ch'flng Province informs 

the government that many Japoneseaie building houses there win refuse 
to remove to within to ii of Kansan, according to the stipulation of the 
treaty. 

The budget for 1903 includes appropriations for tour ext;* bureaus. 
(I; Irrigation ; {31 Weight? and Measures : <3) Koreans abroad ; ( X) The 
Monasteries. 

Yi R'in-myutig lately Governor of KySng-geui Province was made 
Prime Minister about January 33rd 

It has been decided to send ten Korean students to Ru»*ia, ami es*ch 
student is to be given Jftno a year tor liis expenses. It is said that the 
aLudeuts of the Rus*ia:i school hesitate to accept this offer owing to th e 
difficulty which Korean students in Japan have experienced in securing 
support from the Governmerit. 

The Atman; rice lately imported by Yi Yong-ik came to f 115,500 
Korean currency > or about yen 64,000. 
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On the jacfc of it this statement is hardly credible, but judg¬ 
ing from future events the Koreans believe that Geu. Vi receiv¬ 
ed a large nribe from tlie Japanese as the price of Ibis act of 
leniency. It is true that future events justified the Koreans 
in suspecting some such thing, but ns the Japanese were im¬ 
mediately beside the Ta-dong Gate and, under cover of night, 
might easily have forced their way out. especially as the Chinese 
were exhausted by their lung forced march and the fight 
about the city, we may well believe that the Japanese did not 
need to appeal either to the pity or the avarice of the Chinese 
in order to effect their es;apc. It may be. too, that Gen. Vs 
<lid not wish to be hampered with so rnauy prisoners of war 
and was rather glad than otherwise to let them get away. Of 

This retreat from P yung-yaug in the dead of winter was 
.ike Xapoleon's retreat from Moscow, on a small scale. The 
Japanese were without provisions or proper clothing. Many 
of them threw'aside their arms and luggage ami, turning front 
the main road, begged their way from house to house. When 
at Iasi they reached the city of Seoul and fouud food and safe¬ 
ty they were :u a savage humor. Most of the Koreans who 
had fled from the capital had now returned, and on them these 
half-famished and wholly disappointed Japanese wreaked their 
vengeance. They seized hundreds of the unoffending people 
and put them to the sword. Scores of them were taken out¬ 
side the South Gate and slaughtered like oxen. 

Gen. Kato, wbo had led ao expedition eastwards into 
Ham-gytlng Provnice, hearing of the evacuation of P'ying 
yacg, immediately put his troops in motion and hastened down 
to Seoul, burning and ravaging as hecaiue. And in a short 
time all the remnants of the Japanese army were congregated 
in the capital. 

The JajMinese retreat from P'yung-yang was not without 
its casualties. A Korean general, Ko On-bak, met a body of 
the Japanese, probably a part of the retreating army, at P'n- 
ju, seventy //out of Seoul, and punished them severely, taking 
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as it is said, .seventv heads ; not a great achievement when we 
remember that the Japanese were prm:tie:i.1v nnurmeu 

But by this tiu-e the ChitieseGen. Vi was on his wnv south 
from P'yiing-yaiig. rather tardily as the Koreans thought, 
hut bearing of this engagement of Gen. Ko. lie quickened 
his pace Coming to He-on Pass, some seventy O' out from 
Seoul, his horse slioped. throwing ilim heavily on liisface. He 
was sc very l v though not dingerniisly hurt At that jijo- 
nient a company of Japanese was sighted on the mountain side 
and Gen. Yi ordered instant pursuit. The Japanese, probably 
a ♦oraging party from Seoul, closed with them and as the 
Chinese were on a marshy niece of latu;. where they sank to 
their knees in the marl, and had no other weapons with them 
but their swords, the Japanese indicted severe punishment on 
them, killing eighty of their number G_n Yi was *o weak 
from loss of blood that lie dir not dare to prolong the tight. 
So lie called a retreat and the next day went into camp at 
Torig-p’.i, a hundred // from Seoul From that point he im¬ 
mediately despatcheo.i letter in the K:r.jier<»i saying : “There 
are go.uoo Japanese firmly intrenched in Seoul ami with mv 
present force I dare hoc attack them. 1 am also ill and can¬ 
not tight. I would be glad if you would send someone to re¬ 
lieve me of the comma id. Then he retreated fiftv >i further, 
to Song do. in spite of the earnest entreaties of the Koreans. 
The Ncfeau General Yi Pi:i >md, "You came to render aid to 
our country. Why is it that you now retreat ?” whereupon 
one of the general’s staff promptly kicked him onto; the house. 

Gen. Yi ordered Gen. Sa *.u to go and guard the ferry 
at the Im jin river which was now partly frozen but impass¬ 
able for boats and ordered the Koreans to go to work building 
a bridge for the transport of t ie Chinese army. Here was a 
piece of work that might have daunted a better engineer than 
the average Korean general, lint the way Che Koreans went 
about it and the brilliant success thev achieved shmv what 
the Korean was ciyihle of when really in earnest And it 
shows as well how thoroughly they were defer mined to see 
chastisement indicted upon the Japanese. A swift broad 
river partly frozen, mo possibility uf driving piles nor of erect¬ 
ing any support.- from tli= bed of the river itself. It must be 
a suspension bridge or noue at all. On either side of the 
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river heavy timber? were planted firmly in the ground some 
twenty feet apart. Behind these horizontally were laid heavy 
logs. Then between thtrsr supports on either bcuk were 
stretched fifteen heavy strands of the tout’ll fibrous viue cull¬ 
ed rhik by the Koreans It is the pm:tana (knubcrviatia. Of 
course these sagged in tr.Iil-slie.aniso Mint Ihevswepjt the water. 
To remedy this, stout levers were inserted between the strands 
and twisted until the cables swung clear of tbs water bv many 
feet. The foundation having thus been laid, willow branches* 
were spread thickly upon the cables and finally a heavy layer 
of earth was added and the whole was packed down tight by 
the treading of many feet. And so was completed the first 
suspension bridge watch history records. We set that dur 
ing this war the Koreans had originated three important 
tilings, namely the iron-clad, the mortar and bomb, and now 
the suspension bridge. And on this bridge the whole Chinese 
army crossed in safety. 

But Gen. Vi was tired of the war and was extremely 
anxious to get hack to China. So when he heard that Mato 
was crossing the peninsula he ‘laid, “He may come to P’yuiig- 
yaiig and in that cum- I must hasten back to that place and 
bold it against him.' 3 u he started back toward that city, 
leaving Gen Wang P il-jfik in charge of the forces that were 
advancing mi Seoul 

At this point mention must be made of the victories *»f 
Gen Chong Mun-hu in Ham-gyflng Province. In thiee.su -- 
cesbiv*. fights he had defeated » large, though not the main, 
body of Japanese and stems to have entirely cut it off from 
forming junction with Gen. kato a:* he retreated toxva.d 
Seoul with his dwindling though still formidable army 
After the departure of the Japanese. Gen. Chong went to the 
far north, even to the far Tu-man River and infected seviie 
punishment on all those who hart aided the Japanese or 
had stdrd with them in the betrayal ol the two princes. 
This done, he jncif-rd thr disturbed province as much 
as he could and then disbanded the militia and sent them 
to their homes 

Kwiin Ryill. the governor of ChOl-la, of whom we have 
heard before, look 4000 men and marched ou Seoul, not by 
the main ruc;d but by way o: Yang-ch' 3 u. Crossing the Hau 
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a: that point he went into camp at Hfltig-jti and surrounded 
it with f> paling of heavy log*: The Japanese in Seoul ridi¬ 
culed it Inn sent a strong birds of ir«xq>s to attack it. A long 
fierce fight ensued and the result was doubtful. At last the 
Japanese surreeded in setting fire to the wooden paling and 
had it not been for the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of the Koreans they would have beer, burned out. But they 
succeeded in quenching the flames. When their arrows were 
gone their out'ook was again apparently hopeless, but in the 
very nick of time Admiral Yt Pin of dull-In Province came 
up the river by boat with 2>i.ooo arrows and ns the vamp was 
immediately on the river hank the Koreans were saved, and 
soon the Japanese were driven back Kvftn Ryfi] took the 
bodies of the Japanese who had fallen, cut them in pieces atu) 
impaled the Fragments on the iot> of the stockade. The next 
day the Chinese general Sa Tfl-sii arrived and. seeing these 
trophies of victory, praised Gen. KvvQn highly and sent him 
to I-’ a-in 10 guard against any possible northward movement 
of the Japanese. Alike same time sumll companies were 
sent in all directions to cut off foraging expeditions of the 
enemy. In this wav the Japanese 111 Seoul were cut off from 
all supply of fuel. The Japanese general who had suffered 
defeat at Hftng-ju thirsted for revenge, and he led many a 
fierce sally from Seoul, but always with great joss. 

I11 the third mouth confidence was so far restored in the 
north that the king began to think of returning toward the 
capital. The first *tage Jot this journey was as far as Yong- 
yu. At this same time the Japanese >eut a letter to the Ko¬ 
rean general Yu SRng-nyong saving that they wished to con¬ 
clude a treaty of peace. Gen. Yu ns in duty hound sent this 
message on to the Chinese Gen. Yi in F'yung-yang, He in 
turn despatched Sim Yv- gyting, who had before acted as an 
emissary of peace between the Japanese and the Emperor, to 
take charge of the negotiations and with instructions more 
or less definite. When this commissioner arrived in the 
vicinitv of Seoul a meeting took place between him and the 
twoJapare.se leaders. Kontshi and K a to. in mid-stream off 
the village of Yong-san. Gen Sim opened the conference 
by saying. “If you had listened to my advice in P yung-yang 
you would have saved yourselves all this trouble. The Chinese, 
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40,000 strong, are all about von. They have gone south to 
fortify the Cho-rvuug Fass and thus cut otf your retreat. 
The Han River is guarded so thoroughly I hat rou cannot 
cross : Ge 11. Yi Ynsong is returning from the north with 
300.000 fresh troops [an unblushing liej and I am prepared to 
offer you the only possible way of escape. Yon must give up 
the two princes; you must kave the capita! and move south 
to the coast of Kvting-sang Province. Then and not till then 
will we conclude peace and the Krtipcror will recognii* your 
king as his vassal.*’ Ttie vanquished invaders saw that 
there was nothing to do but comply, and so in the name o( 
the thirty-seven Japanese generals they engaged to evacuate 
Seoul on the nineteenth day of the fourth moon. It was 
further agreed that they should leave untouched 20.000 bags 
of rice which were stored in the government granaries The 
two princes were to accompany the Japanese as far as Fusan 
and were to be handed over to the Korean authorities there. 

In accordance with their promise, the Jajwncsc evacuated 
the city on the very day appointed, and Gen. Yi Yu song, 
who seems to have recovered his health rapidly after he found 
that the Japanese did not mean fight, entered the citv the 
following day. The Condition in which he found things is 
almost indescribable The Ancestral Temple and three palaces 
had been burned. Only the Nani-pyM-gung, which the in¬ 
vaders had used ns headquarters, was standing. The country 
all about was lying fallow and a great famine stared the Ko¬ 
reans in the face. A thousand bags of rice were hastily 
brought and made up into soup or gruel, mixed with pine 
leaves, and a few of the starving thousands were fed As 
Gen. Sa T»S-sn was passing along the street he saw a young 
child trymg to suck milk from the breast of its dead mother. 
The sight aroused his compassion and be carried the child to 
his quarters and ordered it to be cared for. Rice was so 
scarce that a whole piece of cotton cloth could be purchased 
with about three quarts of it. A horse cost but three 1 techs 
of rice- Famishing mm fought and killed each other, the 
victors eating the vanquished, sucking the marrow from the 
bones and then dying themselves of surfeit. It is even said 
that w beu u drunken Chinese soldier vomited, half starved 
men would crawl to the pi rice and fight over the possession oi 
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this horrible substitute for food. This slate of things natur¬ 
ally brought on an epiiletniv of the native fever, a species of 
typhus, and the dead bodie? of its victims lay ail along the 
road, the head of one being pillowed on the breast of another. 
The dead bodies in and nr mediately around Seoul were 
gathered and piied i'i a heap uni side the Writer Month Gate 
and it is affirmc-d that the pile was ten feet higher than the 
wall 

It was on the twentieth of the fourth moon that Gen. 
Yi entered Seoul. He took up hi> quarters iu the Nam-pvBl- 
gung. He seemed to be iu no haste to pursue the Japanese, 
so Gen- Yu Ssine-nyong hinted th«t as the Japanese were in 
full flight it might be well t<. hurry aiter them and cut them 
down as -occasion offered. The Chinese general had no in¬ 
tention of leaving his comfortable quarters that soot:, but he 
gave consent to the prujrc: of pursuit and detailed ro.ooe 
men under the lead of Gen Yi Yu bak A day or so later 
this doughty warrior returned -aving that he had a pain in 
the leg So ended the first attinipt :il pursuit. Then the 
Korean Gen. Kwun Ryul came it: from P‘a*ju and urged 
that there be immediate pursuit, bn: tor some unexplained 
reason the Chinese commander f -rbade it. and the native 
accounts even add that lie sent secretly and had the bouts or 
the Finn destroyed so as Jo render pursuit of the Japanese 
impossible. 

Alter crossing ibe Han River, tile retreating Japanese 
seem to have been in verv ill huutor. for they did not confine 
iheir exhibitions o: temper :o the living alone but even at¬ 
tacked the dead. They dug open the royal tomb at Chung- 
TM iing a short distance the other side of the river. Digging 
tiftvea measures deep they found smut rags and a few bones, 
f iese they scattered about on the ground. They then filled 
in the boie with rubble. Another royal tomb was opened aud 
the casket uni remains were burned. 

In the beginning of the fifth iiKkm :i letter arrived fiom 
the Military Commissioner, Song Rung cb‘aiig. in P‘yuug- 
yang, ordering a general pursuit of the Japanese. The Kor¬ 
eans believe this :o have been a mere blind, for the Japanese 
bad twenty days iVie start of them and pursuit was of course 
out of the question. At this point again the Koreans make a 
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xerioas charge against the Chinese, asserting that the Japan¬ 
ese, before leaving S-onl. sentl'rjfe sums of money toward 
P'vfmg yang for Gen Yi Yil-«n;n ard Song E»mg-cl*‘ang, and 
that by this means they secured immunity irom pursuit. 
The delay was a cause of great wonderment to the Koreans 
and it is not unlikely that this theory of a bribe explained for 
them most fully the acetous of the Chinese. And it must be 
confessed that there is little in the temp .-rumen: *»r antecedents 
of the Chinese on which to base a refutation of the i barge. An 
instance is cited to bring home the charge. A Korean who 
had come upon a Japanese straggler and. killed him was severe* 
iy beaten bv order ut the Chinese general in charge 

Finally, when all tou late. Gen. Yi made a oretense of 
pursuit, but after crossing Cho-ry 3 ng Pass and still finding 
himself no nearer the enemy than before he tumi d hack and 
resumed bis cumt'ortanle quarters in S;oul. If in-thought the 
Japanese w*>ul«i hasten to take bait and return to their native 
land, he was much mistaken. It may be that they wished to 
do so. but the terrible punishment that Adinir.it Yi Sun-sin 
had itif.hui.-il upon the army of reinforcement made them wary 
of approaching tile const, and so the Japanese forces m the 
south found themselves praciicaily entrapped, i ad the Kor¬ 
ean land forces been led it thi* time by a man oi llie skill and 
bravery of o;d admiral Yi ihecmitnry would have been spared 
long years of war. 

The Japanese in their flight south were brought face to 
face with this Mem fuel, Htid like the soldiers that thev were 
they set themselves to solve the problem. They wanted to be 
near the sea, perhaps with a view to taking advantage of any 
opportunity that might present itsi-li ut slipping acro*-s to 
japan, and yet they were so numerous that, living as they must 
on forage, it would be impossible for thetu all to encamp at the 
same place. So they adopted the plan of fortify lug a long strip 
of the southern coa**t. reaching from the harhnr of S.i-s.;ng in 
the district of Ut-sun in Kyfing-sang Province to Sm»*ch'Sn in 
Ch'ul-la Province, a distance of over two hundred and seventy 
miles There were in all between twenty mid th-.iiv camps. 
Being thus about ten miles apart they had room for forage and 
still were near enough each other to render assistance in cs»sc 
the Koreans or their allies the Chinese should h-*. ; gr them 
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at any point. These fortified camps were all of the same 
general kind, overlooking: the st*a from a bluff and on the 
laud side surrounded by a moat and earthworks. These prep¬ 
arations were made with tlie* utmost cure, foi there was no 
hope of immediate succnr and the Japanese foresaw stirring 
times. 

In course o: time the Chinese court was informed of these 
events and the success o: their generals in the north seems to 
have given them some enthusiasm for prosecuting the war; so 
additional troops were sent to the front under the command 
of Generals Yu Chung and HQ Kuk-ch'iing. These troops 
numbered .5.000 and were from southern China. Among 
Lheuj there are said to have been many ’‘ocean mips.” or sav¬ 
ages from the southern islands. These men could enter the 
water, it is said, and scuttle the enemy's ships from beneath. 
We are told that there were also in this army sonic men of 
immense stature who came in carls rather than on foot. These 
forces went into camp at Sung-ju in Kyiiug-sang Province. 
At this place there was also i large Korean army under Geu- 
erals Kim Ch'iln ii. Kim Snng-gdn Cb'otf Kyung-whf, Ko 
Cbong-liU. Yang San-du and Yi Chong-in. Under them were 
large numbers of militia and raw recruits, and this accounts 
in p.irt for the speedy fall of the town and the terrible slaugh¬ 
ter that ensued. The Japanese laid siege to the place and 
after nine days, during which time the Japanese made a bun¬ 
dled separate assaults, the latter were reinforced and the de¬ 
fenders. exhausted by the long struggle, were finally driven 
from the wall ami the Japanese effected an entrance. But 
even after they got in, the Koreans fought desperately and 
sold their lives as dearly as possible. Ol this most sanguinary 
battle only one incident is preserved in the Korean accounts, 
‘•'.'hen the Japanese entered the city and hau advanced to a 
point on the wall which overlook* the waters of the N.im-gang 
{river), a desperate encounter took place, in the midst of 
which the Korean general, Yi Chong-in. seized two of the 
Japanese about the waist and, dragging them to the brink 
of the precipice, threw himself and them into the water below. 
Korean accounts say that in this battle the almost incredible 
number oi 70,000 Koreans were kille*’’ and that an equal num¬ 
ber of the Japanese perished. This latter must he an exag- 
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geration, lor the loss of that number must Imve swept well-nigli 
the entire Japanese army froto the country. We mn'st re¬ 
member that the Japanese army had received practically no 
reinforcements from the time it first landed on Korean soil, 
and it is safe to say that what with the losses by sickness and 
accident, together with the thousands who had fallen at the 
hands of the Koreans and Chinese, the original force must 
have dwindled to 150,060 or less ; in which case the loss, of 
70.000 men must have put them hors dc r.ombai at ouce. This 
battle is called the greatest in the whole war, by the Koreans, 
though it is hut considered the most important. 

An interesting story is told of a dancing-girl of this town. 
When the Japanese took possession of the place she was ap¬ 
propriated by oue of the Japanese generals. One day while 
they were feasting in a summer-house on the wall overlooking 
the river, she began to weep. He asked her tbe reason and 
she replied, “You have come here and driven away our people 
and our kiug. I do not know whether my sovereign is liv¬ 
ing, and yet I sit here and feast. I can hardly claim to be 
better than the beasts, to sit here and make merry. I must 
put an end to my life.” Thereupon she threw her arms 
about her paramour Hiid flung herself and h:ni over the edge, 
thus ending her weary life aDd helping to avenge her native 
land at the same time. For this reason she was canonized at 
a Inter date and her spirit was worshiped at this place each 
year by royal edict. 

All this time the great Admiral Yi was :n camp at Han- 
saa Island off the coast of Ky Qng-sang Province. His force was 
not large, but during his enforced idleness he prepared for 
future work- He set «U his men to work making salt by 
evaporating sea water, and by this means he got together a 
great store of pjovisions. Xceding barracks for the soldiers, 
he offered to tbe carpenters and workmen about a bag of 
salt for a day's work. His energy and patriotism were so con¬ 
tagious that many worked for nothing, aud the barracks were 
soon built. At this point the king conferred upon him the 
admiralty of the three provinces of Ch'uug-ch'ilng, CbOl-ls 
aud Kvung-sang. 

In the ninth moon the Commissioner Song Eutig-cb'acg 
and Gcu Yi YB-song collected their forces and started back 
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for China. They evidently considered the back bone of the 
invasion broken, and so it was; but like most spinal diseases 
it was destined to linger on for years before it came to an end- 
When these generals set out on their homeward way they left 
10,000 Chinese soldiers in the hands of the Korean gererals Yti 
Chdug and O Yti-ch’ang to act as a bodyguard for the king. 
In spite of their suspicions of the corruptibility of Gen. Yi 
YQ-song, the Koreans speak in high terms of him. They de¬ 
scribe hitn as a young man of thirty, of handsome person, 
broad mind and possessed of great skill in the art of war. 
’Alien he was on the eve of returning to China he bared his 
head and showed the Koreans that his hair was already turn¬ 
ing gray, lie told them it was because he had worked so hard 
for them, which piece of bathos seems to have impressed 
them deeply. 


Chapter XI. 

The King re-enters Seoul..tempo* :uy palace .. ,a royn’ lament ...a 

profligate prince... .imperia'. re l m',ce ... “The Flyinfc General” ... 
uneasiness :n Seoul. .. .revenue reform .. .reform* in the army ... 
Kicg refuses to make peace with the Japanese... .the Chinese retire 
. . plot against Koniflii. . Japanese envoy in Nanking ...robber* 
put down ...a good mui: ruined... .Japanese trickery a patient 
envoy .. .he alisc«nvte . hi- flight covered hv his second... .home¬ 
sick Japtucrc .. Konish: sarcastic-Chinese envoy in Japan.... 

Korean eim>j .... Japanese army leaves Korea. prince refuses 
the crown.... rebellion ..death of a loyal general .. .envoys ill- 
1 rented in Japan... .return . . .a new invasion determined npun ... 
comparison of Jnputi and Korea . .Japanese scheme to get Admiral 
Vi Into iron hie... .Admiral Yi degiaded ...second invasion ... 
Cbu-ryiing pass fortified Chinese give aid ...Admiral Vi's sue- 
cesMir * failure. .. great naval victory in- the Japanese. 

It was on the fourth dav of the tenth niuui) of the vear 

* 

1593 that the king reentered the gates of Seoul after his long 
hard exile in the north. But he found the city almost a 
desert. The palaces were burnt and the auccstral temple was 
level with the ground. Under the circumstances he decided 
to stop for some time in that p.irt of the city which is called 
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Chong-dong, the present foreign quarter, near the West Gale. 
Here there had been the grave of one of the wives of the 
founder of the dynasty, but her body had long ago been dis¬ 
interred and removed to a place outside the Korthcast Gate. 
So the king took up his quarters al the Myiing-ye-guug. It 
is the exact spot where the King of Korea lives today. A 
considerable tract of laud about it was surrounded by a stake 
fenee with 0 gate at the east and at tbe west. This royal res¬ 
idence was named the Si- 5 -sa or "Temporary Residence." 
Here the king lived thirteen years while the palace new 
known as 'The Old Palace” was being built. The king was 
desirous of rebuilding od the spot where his palace had stood 
before, the Kyong bok-kuug, but he was told by the gco- 
maucers that that would be an unpropitious site, lu order to 
build the new palace a tax of halt a piece ot cotton cloth was 
levied upon each man throughout the country. In some cases 
rice was accepted as a substitute- 

After tbe king had entered the city, one of his first acts 
was to go to the site of tbt ancient Confucisn Temple and, 
standing ou the melancholy spot, utter the following lament: 
"The spirit of Confucius permeates space as water permeates 
the soil beneath our feet. If my faithfulness is great enough, 
let the spirit of Confucius rest down upou this spot,” He 
uoticed that none of the people were ju mourning and so or¬ 
dered that ah those who had lost parents in the war should 
assume the mourner's garb. 

At this time a strong factiou arose whose wish was to sec 
the king lay aside his royal prerogative in favor of his son. 
This prince was a son by a concubine, for tbe queen had uo 
children. He.wHs'au ambitious but profligate fellow and had in 
bis heart uo loyalty for his father. Some of the courtiers went 
so far as to memorialize the King to the effect that it might 
add to the contentment of the people if the king should put 
the reins of government into the hands of his son. He hesitat¬ 
ed to do this, for he kuew the young man and how unfit he 
was to rule. At the suggestion of Song Eung-ch'aug, the 
emperor sent to the king appointing the Crown Frtnce to the 
governorship of the southern provinces in conjunction with 
the Chinese general. Yu Chung. The prince was delighted at 
this and hastened to his post at Cbu:»-ju. He practically took 
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the whole jurisdiction of the south out of the hands of the 
king and even held the competitive examinations for literary 
degrees, which was an exclusively royal prerogative 

Another of the Chinese generals accused the king before 
the emperor of effeminacy and love of luxury and suggested 
that one of the best of the Korean generals be elevated 
to the throne in h:s place, but Gen. Stik Sung, who was very 
loyal to Korea, induced the emperor merely to seud a letter 
upbraiding the king for his love of luxury and claiming that 
this was the cause of Japanese successes in the peninsula. 
The letter ended with hti exhortation to arouse himself, work 
up a competent army, and complete the work of driving out 
the Japanese. The envoy bearing this missive was met at 
P'a-ju by Gen. Vn Sung-uyong and an escort. The China¬ 
man told him that his arrival in Seoul would be the signal for 
some very important disclosures. General Yu and Gen. 
Chtik conferred together about this matter and decided that 
the king must in nm event be prevented from a Salient iug, for 
their official heads depended upon hi? retention of the reins 
cf power. They also persuaded the envoy to their view-, so 
that when the king read the letter and declared his intention 
to abdicate, the envoy objected that this could not be done 
until he had sent a letter to the emperor and obtained his 
consent. 

Meanwhile there was going on in the south a sort of geu- 
rilla warfare against :hc Japanese. Il was led principally by 
Kim TOk-nvOng, a self-made :nuu who U «<1 the confidence of 
:ln* prince. This man had put ht« whole fortune into the 
cause ana had himself ritt?-d nnt 5,000 men. His method was 
to pas*, from place to place with great rapidity and strike the 
vnetuy when they were least expecting attack. In this way 
he earned from the Japanese the name “Tbe Flying General.” 
He is cud to have been uniformly successful. 

0 : another ilk were Song L'-jin. Yi Neung-sn and Hydn 
Mimg. These gathered about then) bands of desperate men 
sue went about the country looting and burning. In Seoul 
there was consternation. At any monism one of these bauds 
might enter the cctv and work their will. T ;e Crown Prince, 
a cause of gr.Mt uneasiness, was still at Chiin-ju and for aught 
anyone knew he might be plotting the overthrow of the gov- 
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eminent. In fact this impression was so strong that the high¬ 
waymen dared to write to him complaining oi the king and 
asserting that they were going to make a clean sweep. The 
implication was plain, that they intended to put the prince 
upon the (krone. The solicitude of the people in Seoul took 
form in the rumor that Yi Tfi-nynng himself, the Minister of 
War, was in league with the rebrls. For forty successive 
days this injured minister went and knelt at the palace gate 
and bagged that the king would have hint executed, as he 
could not endure the charge of un faith fulness. 

It teas customary for the emperor to nominate an heir 
apparent for the Korean throne, but at the beginning of this 
war it had seemed necessary to appoint one immediately and 
so tlie king had informally promised the prince that hr should 
be king. The latter now demanded that this be confirmed 
by the emperor and a messenger was sent to the Chinese 
court t’orthat purpose ; but as the emperor had no son himself 
except by a concubine and was loath to put him on the throne 
uf China, so he was nnwilling to see this prince put on the 
throne of Korea. The result was that ne sent back a pior.ipl 
refusal, which for the time dashed tbe hopes of the ambitious 
prince. 

It appears that the rebuke which the emperor adminis¬ 
tered to the king was in some sensesdes wvwl. The king after 
all his wearisome exile in the north, probably paid tnme at¬ 
tention to tbe pleasures of peace that was for his own good or 
the good of the country. If so the rebuke had its efi-ct. for 
tbe king immediately roused himself and set to work reorganiz¬ 
ing the finances of the country and putting the army on a 
better working basis. Hitherto the revenue had all been col¬ 
lected in rice but now he allowed the revenue to be collected 
in any kind of produce, and tlw collection of it was farmed 
out to various individuals, a oracticc which at the time may 
have bad its good points blit which ut the same time had 
withiu itself very bad possibilities. The reorganization of 
the army was a matter of great importance and the kiug set 
himself to it with a will. Heretofore each general had had 
his ow n following and there was no central power nor seat of 
authority. F.acb body oi troop* followed the caprice of it: 
lender with no reference to any general plan. Before the 
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Chinese general Yi Yu*aong left he put into the hands of the 
king a hook treating; of the art of war. a work written by 
Ch’uk Kye-gwang. This hook the king put into use and ap¬ 
pointed Can Kyung and Yu Siing-nyotig to have charge of 
the ivhole matter of military reorganization. In order to put 
the new plan into operation a large number of poor aud des- 
titute soldiers were gathered. They had to pass a physical 
test which consisted in lifting n rice bag full of earth, and of 
leaping over a wall as high as their heads. Ic ten days two 
thousand men were found who endured the test. The drill 
consisted ot three parts, (i i firing with guns," (2) shooting 
with bow and arrow, (3) using the battle axe. In time these 
men became the royaj guard and escort. The a umber gradual¬ 
ly increased to ro.ooo. 2.000 being attached to each of the 
government departments. The whole force was divided into 
two parts aud while one pirt was drilling in the city the 
other was set to work farming in (he suburbs. In this way 
they raised the iood necessary for the sustenance of the whole 
force. The plan was extended to the country, and teachers 
were sent to practice the country soldiers. It became a 
species of militia. From-this time the quality and discipline 
of the Korean army improved in a marked degree. 

It appears that the Koreans were not the only ones who 
suspected Gca. Yi Yti-song u: showing favors to the Japanese, 
tor the emprror took uolice of it aud deprived him of his 
high rank. He was supplanted by Geu. Ko Yaug-g> 0 ui. 
This new appointee advanced toward the border of Korea as 
far as Liao-timg and from that point sent a letter to the king 
saying that the Chinese had already lost enough men and 
treasure in the v.ar and that the king had better hasten to make 
friends with the Japanese aud induce them to conic and do 
obeisance to the emperor. It appears plain that this man 
wanted peace to be patched ap before he should be calico 
upon to do active wutk iu the field. When the king saw this 
letter he said, “When the Crown Prince become king be 
can do as he pleases but as for cie I will never make peace or 
friendship with the Japanese." But Yu Silrig-uyoog urged 
the helplessness 0: Korea alone and th? nerd of securing 
China's help a: ail hazards. Sung Hon urged the fact that 
the new Chinese general had a large force in hand and lie 
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must be conciliated at any cast. So the king reluctantly sent 
an envoy to China asking that overtures of peace be made 
with the Japanese. Even while this envoy was on the way. 
the emperor, apparently thinking the war at an end. sent 
an order commanding the immediate return oi Gee. Yu Chung, 
with all bis forces, from the province of Kyung-saug. The 
Crown Prince sent begging him not to go. The people all 
about the country were in distress about it. He was believed 
to be the only hope h gainst the Japanese. The command of 
the emperor however was law and the general was forced to 
obey. Taking his army, together with the wives and chil¬ 
dren of those woo had been married to Korean women, he 
went back to Liao-tnug. It is said that ever 10.000 of the 
Chinese took back their Korean wives to China, but six years 
later they all returned to their native land. 

Kato was desirous of meeting and having a talk with the 
Korean general Kim Euug-sfl. tile general oi KvOng-sang 
Province. To this eud he sent a Japanese named Yo*si*ra to 
arrange a meeting, and in course of time they met at the tow n 
of Ham-an aud had a conference. Katu opened the couier- 
ence as follows: “If Korea will help us to become the vassals 
of Chiua we will remove all our troops from Korea immediate¬ 
ly and we will also consider it a great favor.” Blit Gen. Kim. 
who knew oi the enmity which existed between Kato and 
Kouishi, waved the main question by asking, "Why is it that 
you and Konisbi cannot agree? It is plain that so long as he 
is here such u plan as you recommend cannot be carried out.”. 
Kato answered, “I have long wished to make an eud of him, 
but can never get a chance. If in some way we could work 
up a charge against him and circulate it among the troojis we 
might be able to get all the army removed to Japau.” As to 
the further deliberations of these two meu we are not inform¬ 
ed, but we judge irorn this passing glimpse that Kcmishi tbc 
younger man was so firmly intrenched in the affection of his 
troops that Kato despaired of making head against h:m until 
that affection was in some way alienated. In ibis Kato ac¬ 
knowledges his virtual defeat at the hands of his youthful 
rival. 

The emperor was not as anxious as his generals to make 
peace with the Japanese, and when he beard that bis new ap- 
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pointer to the peninsuLa was in favor of a treaty with the in¬ 
vader? he promptly ordered hi? retirement, and Gen. Son 
Kwsng was sen? to take his place. Hardly bad this happened 
when the envoy Ho Ok, from the Korean court, arrived, 
asking that a treaty be made with the Japanese. When his 
message was delivered all the court was in favor of the plan ; 
but the Prime Minister said that as they had been deceived 
once by tl.e Japanese general So Sii-bi. who had accompanied 
Gen. Sim Yu gy 5 ng from PyQng-yang on a similar errand 
before, it would be well to test them with three propositions. 

'*(r) We will give the kingof Jnp.an the royal investiture, (2) 
Every Japanese soldier must leave Korea. {3) The Japanese 
must promise never to disturb Korea again.’* This plan pleas¬ 
ed the emperor and Geu. So Sfi-bi was sent for, that he 
might appear before the emperor and accept these conditions. 
On arriving at Peking the Japanese readily acceded to the 
terms and exclaimed, “Wc will gladly agree to this and will 
swear by heaven to abide by the terms." Thereupon Sim Yu- 
gyting, uho had always had a strauge leaning toward the Jap¬ 
anese, now exclaimed. "Japan now evidently desires to be¬ 
come China’s vassal. An envov must hi sent to invest Hide- 
yoshi with the royal insignia, and all this trouble will end." 
But H 2 Hong-gang had a truer estimate of the visitor and 
remarked, "The Japanese arc a subtie people, and all this 
talk of becoming vassals of China is mere pretense. There 
is no use in sending an envoy to Japan.” Gen. SBk RGng 
said, "This man seems to be honest in what he says. Gen. 
Sim Yu-gyfitig should accompany So Su-Si back to Korea and 
there confer with the Japanese leaders and then arrangements 
cun be made for investing the king of Japan " The emperor 
so ordered and at the same time appointed Yi Choug-sBng as 
envoy extraordinary to Japan to perform the ceremony of in¬ 
vestiture. Yang Pang-liyuug was appointed his second. 
These events all occurred in the latter part of the year 1593. 
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The Test of Friendship, 


Out of the great Confucian principles is that of loyalt> 
between friends. The following tale is a fair illustration of 
that principle, as developed in the Korean. 

Kim Cbaug-sik and Pak Suti-kil had grown up side by 
side, had droned over the "thousand characters’’ together 
through long summer days aud hod been partners iu many 0 
prauk that Korean boys love. Their friendship grew' with 
their years until at twenty they were regarded as inseper- 
ables. They had even gone so far as to bare the right arm 
and tattoo the small black dot just above the wrist, that is 
considered the inviolable and sacred seal of friendship. They 
promised each other that whichever one should secure honors 
or wealth he should share his good fortune with the other. 

They vi'ere both good scholars cud both seemed to have 
an equal chance of success ; anti yet it was only upon Kiiu 
that fortune seemed to smile. He secured a small secretary¬ 
ship at 6rst but it paid too small a salary to warrant Pak i:i 
claiming interest in it, and besides he was not going to suggest 
such a thing until Kirn should approach the subject. But he 
made no allusion to it. Then the lucky Kim was elevated to 
a higher position still and every day Pak would put iu an ap 
pearance at his reception room, or sprang, and wait for bi>- 
frieud to speak. Soon he began to see a difference in bis old 
comrade, a certain nervousness or uneasiness which seemed to 
argue a falling off in that extreme regard that had always- 
characterized their friendship. This not only made Pak sad 
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hut it angered aim ns- well. iuri one day he upbraided Kim 
sharply, decki ring 1 hut good foriutn? hiul played havoc with hi* 
friendship and that it was evident he wanted to get rid of iiis 
old lime friend. As lie w is speaking Kim went first red and 
then white. A singular look came into his eyes but whether 
it was more of sorrow or of anger one could not guess. When 
I’ak finished Kim was again himself and said coldly, “My get¬ 
ting a oosttiim does not mean that T can get you a similar on.-, 
immediately.'' I’ak left the h-use in a rage. 

A few weeks later Kim was made governor of KyQng-.saug 
Province and departed foi his post without so much as notify 
ing his friend. Pak staved at home and sulked. He had 
not a single cash and yet every day his wife brought in his 
meals regularly. Where t.h<^ rice came from he never once 
stopped to inquire. Who would think of asking such ft thing 
so lung as tiie rice keeps coming? That's the wife's lookout. 

Ti-. ally Pak determined to follow his former friend to the 
country aud shame him before all his officials for liis disloyalty 
Hi* sir lived, footsore and weary, at Taikti. the provincial 
capital, ami went straight to the governor's office. Strange to 
to say rhe a/ttns at the ;;nle would not let him in nor could 
h v - gel uord with the governor, though he sent in his name 
on a big red visiting “card.’' Instead, the a/uns seized him 
and locked him up in a building just opposite the gate and 
kept him a close prisoner for a week. 

Ore day they brought in :\ quantity of wine and induced 
him to imbibe. When he was thoroughly intoxicated they 
laid bint on a jitter and carried him into the governor's office 
where he was placed on a sumptuous mattress and surrounded 
with -.lie most magnificent works of art. Sweet perfumes 
hi entiled through the place aud soft music was discoursed by 
•ausieit musicians. When lie awoke from liIs stupor he found 
hitr.‘-vlf clothed in gorgeous raiment and surrounded b\ a 
bust of cringing servants, oue of whom address?*! bira thus : 

“All hail, dread Majesty; know that on earth you were 
a poor but worthy man. You died, and the heavenly Powers 
decreed that in compensation for your sufferings on earth 
you should be made a judge in the net ha rea'tna of ruaucs. 
There are several cases awaiting your adjudication. Is ir yonr 
v.i'. that they be summoned?” 
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Pak looked h bo tit him in amn/^-.nt. sniffed the frngrsiii’. 
perfumes, fingered his silken robe and soliloquized : 

“H’tti, litre's a iranstorniluvt: tor you 1 Plain Pak, a beg¬ 
gared gentleman, and now goreri or uf Hades 1 Well, !l:vrt-- 
nothing to do but adapt invself to the situation Adaptability 
is my forte," and with a soht; face he ordered up the first 
case on the docket. 

Who should they drag in first out his oid tiiue friend 
him, the governor. He was in rays and tatters. The jailer* 
urged hiru on with sharp rincri forks and cruel scourges. 

"Ha. tt tutor ? ft's mv innings now. Do you reniembei 
how you treated me while 1 was on earth ? Cudgel your 
brains for some excuse.'' 

Poor Kim iti 'eeuiitig despair kuealt on the floor and bow¬ 
ed again and again, rubbing hands logHh-r in rgn of petition 
for leniency but no word came from his Ups. 

"Take him away." cried trie Judge, "freeze lum ui the 
»ms, boil birr in oi 1 , leir him with pincers nosh him in a 
mortar, let w ild oxen read him limb from limb, let a vt.hm> 
tear out his vitals, let his tongue be drawn out of nis mouth 
arid plowed upon with a red-hot plowshare. Id serpents em¬ 
brace him, toads sj»il un him bits -cratch hiui and if there be 
any other horrible and loathsome torture in the category of 
hell let them an be poured upon him." 

Kim writhed upon the ground ii: agony -.,f anticipation 
The fiends came near to drag him away He crawled to the 
foot of the judge’s t’aroiic and wailed, 

"O pity me. pity me! Mnv it not he that you were de¬ 
prived and that .titer all [ h id in mind plans for your welfare ? 
Were you not too qiii.;k to distrust in;.- and charge me with 
infidelity ?" 

r 

The judge ivas unmoved by the appeal but waved tin- 
darned mvi off. Tlie demons came and drugged him away 
tj his fate. Attendants then appeared bearing food vnd wine 
The latter v'vis rather strong and niter his repast Judge Pak 
took a nap during which another remarkable transformation 


place: for 


vrfcsn be awoke iu- lu.iud knu-.cl 


hi?, prison house again. What 1 Had it all been a dream. 

then? Certain I v uot. He had bee a as wide awake and »* 
* 


c^>-.iScioui5 oi surroundings as ever in bis i.ir. Ami nt-' - 'lf 
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was thrown back to earth again and nothing at all was changed. 

An <tjun entered, thrust a string of money into his hands 
and said the Governor ordered him to go home. Bewildered 
and cowed he hurried from the town and hied him Seoul-ward. 
After a week of footsore travel he entered the town, but when 
he arrived at the spot where hts house.should be it was not 
there. It had been torn down end in its place a great man¬ 
sion had been built. He thought that his reason was going. 
He accosted a man and asked him where Puk Sun-til's house 
was gone. 

“Oil it was pulled down two months ago to make room for 
llits building.” 

They were standing directly in front of the great gate of 
the mansion and at that very moment who should emerge from 
the gate but Pak's only son dressed as a mounter. Pak rushed 
forward and seized him by the arm. The boy looked and 
gasped. 

“FatbeT f” 

"Yes. I am your father, but why this mourning constume ? 
Is your mother dead.*” 

“N-uo it's you that are dead.'' 

“Not a bit of it. my <ou ; let's go in and see your mother. “ 
A delightful little family reunion followed, in the course of 
which the astonished Pale learned that a coffin had been sent 
up from Taiku,„said to contain his dead body. It had been 
buried with proper ceremonies and unknown men bad ap¬ 
peared bringing heaps of money, who tore down the old house 
and built the new one for them, 

“Well tlic first thing for us to do is to dig up that coffin, 
said Pak. “It will mean bad luck to leave it iti the ground." 
This was done and within the coffrn were found roll upon 
roll of silk aud great nuggets of gold and silver. As the three 
were performing s»n impromptu family dance about this coffin 
a visitor was announced. 

It was Kim, the Goveruer. 

Then it all transpired that it was he who had kept the 
family supplied with rice from the very start and that in order 
to punish his friend for h:s suspicions he had “put up” a little 
joke on him, one scene of which was laid in Hades. 

So the compact was unbroken after all. 
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From Fusan to Wonsan by Pack-pony, 

CONCLUDKI). 

It was at a little village thirty ii out from Kaiig-neung 
that I found Dr. 13. who had conit* down from "Won sail to 
meet me. I entered the village by way o i a bridge across a 
a little stream. At this bridge was established what we may 
call a devil's quarantine. Its form was that of a rope extend¬ 
ed across the road with short rope pendants hanging from it. 
This was supposed to be an effective bar to the cholera imps 
who were even then rioting in Kang-neuug and who might be 
expected to arrive at any moment. T found later that they had 
another oue at the other end of Ibc village. As T approached 
the bridge I was noi quite sure what the rope was for but the 
bridge looked sound and no one seemed to object; so I went 
under the Tope and reached my inn in safety, where I found 
l>r. H He had secured for our joint repast a magnificent 
salmon that had been speared in the stream. I had been ou; 
of bread for several days and found that Dr, H. had only 
three slices left. It was a very jolly tiffin we had in 
preparation for a twenty-five ti ride before dark. The road 
lay along the shore and ’.here were very few houses. All ibc 
towns and villages seem to be situated a long way back from 
the main road. . There can be little doubt that this is the re¬ 
sult of centuries of Viking work on the part of the Japanese. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Korean coasts 
both eastern and western were the favorite huuting-groundsof 
the hard) Japanese freebooters. At last it got so bad that the 
government ordered all towns and villages moved inland from 
the coast. Of course the corsairs could not leave their boa.ts 
and go any distance inland for the Koreans would then burn 
their boats and thus cut off their rrtreat. The towns once 
having beeu moved inland the natural inertia of the people 
has done the rest, and they wilt never he moved back to the 
coast until dire necessity compels it. The second day. atte- 
traversinga hilly road we entered the dilapidated town o; Yaugl 
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y:uig which I should have pronounced dead did 1 noi know 
mat a periodical *ftu/rg. or market day. wouid galvanize it in¬ 
to spasmodic life. Tbi-> ivau the first large town along the 
t ons: where I could not exchange Japanese paper money for 
native cash. The harvests were being gotten in all through 
this section and ri was exceedingly ditficult to secure accom¬ 
modations at night. The people would invariably say they 
had nothing for us to cat. even when they were threshing out 
grain beForr our very eves! We soon adopted a plan which 
’.vc found never failed We would sit down and state posi¬ 
tively that we were going to stay right there over night. No 
protestations or. the part of the people could move us. When 
they saw that there was no help for it things went well enough, 
though often the 'nurse-men had to thresh out grain for the 
horses befure they could be fed at night. 

The first twenty // on: of Yang-yang was over a beautiful 
road which seemed to have been cared for as tew Korean roads 
me. We saw an occasional shrine to some spirit or other, but 
they were always locked. The people said that since the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Christans were alt about, the shrines 
were in danger of desecration or even of being burned. Their 
fears were without warrant, for no one has ever heard of such 
desecration on the part of 'Christians in Korea. 

After passing through the town of Kau-siiug we came to a 
iK'imtiful spot oil the shore where we spent the Sabbath. We 
were now vx> h from Wonsan and were ueariug the northern 
borders of Kang-tvim Province. Sixty /* more brought ns in 
sight of the greai uns> of mountains called the “Diamond 
Mountains." fumed not only in Korean but in Chinese lore. 
Ko-sung magistracy offered us scant hospitality for we had 
to thresh out our horses' food and cat millet ourselves. But 
to n lumgrv man even millet tastes good, and we did not re¬ 
pine. We tried unsuccessfully to get some eggs but the peo¬ 
ple shook their heads. We bad one solitary egg and after 
breaking :t carefully and extracting the meat we put the two 
halves of the shell together and gave it to a native to use as 
a nest-egg. This shamed them into bringing out an egg 
which they claimed was their last one. It was along here 
that we saw for the first time repairs being made on the road. 
Some forty men were busy throwing the dirt into the middle 
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of the road and clearing out the ditches at the sides. Such an 
exhibition of energy and public spirit gave us quite a shock. 

Along this part of the way the shore was more broken 
and uneven, but there were no harbors. We saw a long low 
island off the coast which was well jHipUlated. A number of 
whaling vessels were anchored there and the huge carcase of 
a whale was floating on the surface and attracting a perfect 
cloud of sea-fowl. One night, along here, we could fine ab¬ 
solutely uo food at all and for the only time in the whole trip 
were obliged to feed our horse-men with rolled oats. They did 
not seem to consider them a gTeat delicacy. It is more than 
likely that a dish of plain millet would have suited them much 
better. 

One day as we were plodding along we met a man whp 
was bringing us supplies from Wonsan. We welcomed him 
with open arms even though the pies he brought had turned 
green with mould. lie had been loitering by the way ami the 
color of those pies condemned him. He was so ashamed that 
he turned about and made Wonsan in two cays. 240 li, to 
britig us something more to eat. 

As we passed along under the Diamond Mountains, which 
lie some forty H from the coast, we could plainly see the mass¬ 
es of forest on their rugged slopes. T should have been glad 
to visit this celebrated place but time would not permit at:d 
so we passed reluctantly by. The next day at noon we came 
to the first really difficult spot in the road. We had to un¬ 
load the horses and lead them up over a rocky stairway right 
on the water's edge. Meu were hired to bring the packs over 
•on their shoulders. This was the only spot between Wonsan 
and Katig-neung that a cart could not have passed. That 
day we encountered our first ice, a warning that winter would 
be on us very soon. The next day we saw the town of Ilong- 
chun. graadlv situated on tbe slope of a high hill." the Con- 
fucian temple being the most prominent building. The prefec- 
tnral towns were closer together here, and we were evidently 
passing out of the wilder portion of the province. 

The town of Kd-je lies ten //' off the main road. It is 
near here that the traveler can see one of the "eight wond- 
■ers” of Korea. Leaving our horses we walked out on a long 
promontory, to a place where a great mass of basaltic pillars 
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raise themselves perpendicularly from the water. One column, 
composed of sevem 1 piillnrs. rises something like 100 feet 
sheer from the water. At a distance tbt mass looks like the 
ruins of some magnificent building. Some ot tie columns 
are perpendicular, others oblique, while others still iie prone 
on their sides. On these rocks were carved the names of 
hundreds of people who thus recorded their visit to this really 
remarkable freak of nature. Somr of the names must have 
been there for many centuries foT they hud been utmost 
obliterated. The separate columns are from two to Forr feet 
thick and the cross-sect inn was either four, five or six 
Sided. This same curious formation runs westward through 
the country crossing the Seoul-Wonsan umd. This celebrated 
place is called Clrihig silk 01 •‘(.Vrctrn Rocks." 

The following day we came out into a wide sweeping nl 
ley which extended from the sea-shore right away to the f.», 
of the mountatp. and was covered with villages and hamlets ] 
was a magnificent farming country, though we found thatth^ 
except ion alW odd summer had hint the lice. 

The following day. November r+th, we reached Wonsar, 
without further adventure. The object of this trip, which 
was to learn the density of the population on the east 
coast, to examine the condition of the people mid to discover 
from personal observation the possibilities of work there for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, had been accomplished 
and the delightful welcome we received at the hands of the 
friends in Wonsan more than repaid us for all the hardships 
that wc had put up with Such a trip has its interest, but uot 
the least interesting part of it is getting home to the old fire¬ 
side again. 


The Bridges and Wells of Seoul. 

The oldest bridge in Seoul is the Knm-c.hTtn Kyo which 
was built in days of King ChTtng-sttk of the KoryO dynasty 
It led up tt> a jiaiace under Tn-wmig Mountain in the western 
part of the city. It is the only genuine arch bridge in Seoul 
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and bears evidence of enormous ng.: 11 has never been re¬ 
paired since its building seven hundred arid fiftv years ago. 

Chong-ch'im Bridge r»r "Chom and Ch'ini's Bridge" is 
so called from two brothers who were state ministers in the 
days of tbe corrupt YRn-ani FCnn. O le was HQ Chong and the 
other Hii Ch'im, HQ Chong is said to have l»»rn thirteen feet 
two inches high I They bad a sister named Xan-sii'. or "Sumv 
Iris." She was a distinguished painter. pu.l and literatenr. 
When the reigning YOn-sau K mi became so eumipt that there 
whs talk of deposing him the position of minister became nil 
extremely delicate one. One day the two brothers received 
note of a cabinet meeting at which was to be discussed the •de¬ 
gradation of the former queen, an act that was in itself disgrace¬ 
ful and that would surely cause trouble for those who favor¬ 
ed it. The valiant brothers went to their sister to ask 

what th ft v should do about it. She rcolied that on their 

* 

way to the meeting they should both manage to fall off the 
bridge into the mud and thus make an excuse for absenting 
themselves. The proposition was a rather unsavory one but 
the two brothers accepted it, and as they were going to the 
meeting in their one-wheeled chairs they were run off the side 
of the bridge into the sewer. From that time on the bridge was 
tailed Chong and Ch'im Bridge. It is to the west of the 
Kydng-bok Palace. 

Kwang-t'ong Bridge or "Wide Main Bridge," often call¬ 
ed "Hen Bridge" because fowls arc sold on it, is the large 
bridge near Chong-110 going Toward the South gate. The 
next bridge to the south near Tick Hiug’s store is So Kwaug 
Bridge or “Small Wide Main Bridge." Between these two 
bridges there whs once a little hill blit this was levelled 
when Seoul was made the capital. The bridge near Chong- 
710 is built directly upon the ruins of a former one. The 
ground gradually became filled tn till the old bridge was too 
low; so a new one was built upon the old one. 

Su-gak Bridge or "Water House Bridge" is the first one 
crossed after entering the South gate. Its name comes from 
a large house that whm formerly built just above the bridge 
across the stream, the was running beneath the bouse. 

Koreaus believe that the South gate is watched over by :: 
huge invisible male serpent and that its female mate guards 
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the East pate. They desire to meet each other but are pre¬ 
vented by three obstacles. The first is the monster invisible 
spider that watches over the Su-gak Bridge, the second is the 
gigantic invisible earth-worm that watches over the Utile 
Kwang-tong Bridge and the third is the titanic invisible cen* 
tipede that watches over the Kwang-t'ang Bridge. So the 
male and female serpents are separated withont hope of un¬ 
ion. It is said that when the king goes outside either of 
the gates these serpents raise their heads high in air and weep 
for each other. 

Iu the eastern jiurt of the city is Saltpetre Bridge, so cull¬ 
ed because formerly there stood near it a saltpetre factory, 
the product of which was used'in making gunpowder. 

The Su-p yo-tari or Water-gauge Bridge is one of the 
best known. It is the second bridge below Chong-no, and 
just ubovc it. in the center of the stream, is placed a stone 
pillar with a scale marked on it to show the depth of water 
at any time. This bridge and the piilar were both repaired 
at the time the great sewer was walled. At that time 
17?: A. D., the sewer was not as vet walled in but a long 
line of ancient willows extended on each side from Chong- 
no to the Hast Gate. King Yor.g-jong ordered these cut down 
and i)im sewer walled up as we see it today. It was at that 
time that the hridges were repaired. 

The bridge just in front of the "Mulberry Palace" is 
called Ya-jo-hv&n Kyo or “Night Shining Pass Bridge." At 
this point there used to be a little hill or bank which was 
levelled when this city became the capital. This hill ac¬ 
counts for the hvdn in the name. The name "night shining" 
arose from the following story. When the "Mtdberry Palace” 
was built about the year 1615 by the tyrant Kwang-hfi. at the 
instigation of the corrupt monk Seung-ji, no one was found 
who was able to write a name for the great gate. There 
seems to have been a great dearth of literary ability. While 
this dead-lock was on. a boy leading a pack-horse came along 
and learned what the trouble was. "Give me a pen," he cried. 
It was douc, and he wrote the name mnu so 

beautifully that aiter it was copied in gilt and put tip over the 
gate it shone-like a lamp at night. So the bridge near it was 
called "The Night Shining Pass Bridge." 
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Koreans have always been dependent ujkhi neighborhood 
wells for their drinking water. There are a few exception;* to 
ibis, as in the case of the city of P'yung-vatig where wells are 
forbidden, because of the notion that that city is a boat and that 
to dig a well would scuttle the boat. The water there is all 
dipped up from the Tu-dong River. As there :s mils out well 
for each ueighb irhoud i:i .S.-iml. consisting of trotr. fifty to three 
hundred houses, there is required a large force of water-car* 
riers. These water-carriers form a guild by themselves, and 
are considered very low-class men. though higher than 
butcher*, acrobats, exorcists and the like. It i* a peculiar fact 
that very many of the water-carriers of Seoul are from the far 
north-eastern province of Ham-gvung. Low 3s the water- 
carriers are. many gentlemen of Ham-gyGng Province have 
acted in this capacity in Seoul. Desiring to try the national 
examinations they would come down to the capital and work 
as water-carriers for several months until they could get to¬ 
gether a littie money and then they would try the examina¬ 
tions. It is a very paying business ; iu fact, whan a water-car¬ 
rier wants to give up the business he can .-*eU his position in the 
guild for an amount equal to all the wages he would receive 
during a year and a half. Huh house pays five hundred 
cash or twenty cents a month for having one “load ' or two 
buckets of water brought each dav. Many houses take 
three or lour loads a day and a large establishment takes 
from eighteen to twenty loads a day. A water carrier 
can supply, on a average, thirty houses, so that his monthly 
wage will probably amount to fifty or sixty dollars ; but 
it is hard, honest work and the money is very well earned. 
Among the Korean officials with whom foreigners have Inrun 
acquainted several have acted as a water-carrier. Oue was 
Kim Hong-nyuk who came from Jlam-gyiing Province, where 
he had acquired a knowledge of the Russian language. He 
became interpreter at the Russian Legation and. after obtain¬ 
ing almost unlimited power, met u tragic fate in i«y8. 

The water-carriers, because of their kiud of work, can 
enter any house without first warning the women to get out 
of sight. Even the highest Korean ladies do not retire to the 
inner room when the water-carrier enters. He :s considered 
like one of the domestic servants. At the same time b': must 
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announce hi* approach by chat creaking of the yoke which is 
produced by a peculiar jerk or twist of the shoulders. The 
principle is the same- as that of the Chinese w herd-bar row, the 
strident scream of whose mi greased axles is intended to warn 
people out of the wav. 

Mauv of lh- wells uf Seoul are very old. and curious tradi¬ 
tions and legends have grown up about them. One of the 
most celebrated is Ku-ri Well or “Copper Well.” It is situat¬ 
ed in Puk song livtin rear where Gen. Dye used to live. It 
was very celebrated for its line water and it was believed that 
it people drank it they would have many children. For this 
cause, when the J.ipmcS'j took the city ii; 1592 they attempted 
to “top up the spring which supplied lh : * well, thinking that 
bv so doing they could help to keep down the population ! 
It is said they stopped up the crevice, from which the water 
cams, with copper : and today the Koreans show yellow marks 
on the well-stones and claim that the discoloration is caused 
In the cupper piny which i* still bedded in the rock but which 
I ails to stop the water. So the well has come 10 be called the 
“Copper Well.” 

The Sa lmk Well or ' Royal Stable Well.” is situated, as 
:t> name indicates, in the Sa-bik or ‘tables directly behind 
the EdiicatiouT. Depirtnunc. Ct was formerly the house of 
the great Gen. Chiing To-jhn at the beginning of this dynasty. 
One day a fortune teller told him that within ten years there 
would be a thousand horses in his house. He was delighted, 
thinking it meant that he would have a retinue of a thousand 
horse : blit when he asked a monk about it he was told that 
it meant that be would became a traitor and that his house 
would be seized and used as a royal stable, and that a great 
well would be dug there. And it all came true. He was ex¬ 
ecuted and his house turned into a stable. They thought of 
making a lotus pond in the yard but a geoitiancertold them it 
was an ideal place for a well. So they dug a deep well, and 
since that time the water has never lowered even in time of 
extreme drought. Horses were kept there for hundreds of 
years-; and they say that if a bowl of the water be allowed to 
stand for several days a sediment exactly like horse-manure 
will be deposited at the bottom. This does not impair its 
drinking qualities! 
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Geoniaticers hive to know where water will be found in 
the ground, and they shun such places; for their business is 
to locate good grave sites, and it is believed that if a body is 
buried in wet or springy soil it will not decay rapidly, an^ 
the relatives will consequently gcL into trouble. So geouiau- 
cers and water are not friends. Vet a geomancer is supposed 
to be able to locate a spring in tli- earth, though to the com¬ 
mon eye. there is no evidence o: it ou the surface. It is said 
that there was a celebrated geoniuncer in Seoul about fifteen 
years ago and the officials were talking about him and wonder¬ 
ing whether he could indeed locate water with unfailing skill. 
The upshot of it was that he was ordered to dig a well io the 
grounds of the‘ Mulberry Palace.” Tie of course complied, 
but said that it would cause his death. The well was dug 
and a hue spring was struck, but from that hour the geomaDCer 
sickened and a few days later expired, by some it is sup¬ 
posed that water likes to hide in - the ground. It comes out 
in springs of its own accord but does not like to be forced out, 
a* happens when a wall is dug and its hidiug-plac; is laid open. 
So it gets its revenge by killing the geomancer who tells 
where it lies hidden. 

There is a spriug. on the side of Nam-saii made memor¬ 
able by the fact that it was discovered by Yi Haug-bok, 
the great statesman of three hundred years ago. A hundred 
years after its discovery deep in a rocky ravine io the moun¬ 
tain side, a gentleman dreamed that a spirit came to him and 
said that if he would go every night at midnight and drink 
three cups of water from that spring for a hundred consecu¬ 
tive nighL= he would become wonderfully strong. When the 
man awoke from his sleep he determined to try it. For ninety- 
four nights he carried out his resolve and drank'Of the spring 
at midnight; but the ninety-fifth night he found the water 
unspeakably foul. How could he drink that stuff? But hav- 
iug gone so far he was not to be balked of the prize by sqiieam- 
ishuess ; so he forced himself to drink three cups of the nause¬ 
ating liquid. He suffered no ill effects from it. The next 
night he found the spring full of liquid that looked like pus. 
He nearly gave it up, but by an almost superhuman effort 
downed his three cups. The uext night as be approached the 
mountain he found ;l wrapped in a fog so dense as to be palpable. 
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He could not see a root before his face. The path was a rocky, 
winding one and he had little hope of finding the spot but 
he was so accustomed to tae path that he felt his way along 
aud finally succeeded in reaching the spring, which he found 
quite clear. The next night the spring was filled with a thick 
brown liquid like pitch but with a taste and odor infinitely 
more offensive. He knew there was only one more night of 
trial, so he attacked the sticky stuff and swallowed his three 
cups. The uext uight was his last. He knew the spirit of 
the well had bee.u fighting him and he went ready for the su¬ 
preme test. As he approached the spring in the bright moon¬ 
light he saw three terrible figures standing with drawn swords 
about the curb. They brandished their weapons at him and 
warned him off but he drew near and grappled with them, 
lie was strong and uirv and he got entangled between the 
legs of the three guardians of the well in such as way that they 
could not strike him without striking each other. In this 
position he managed to reach down and dip up his three cups 
of water. The instant the third was drunk the enemy sud¬ 
denly disappeared. The test was finished and he felt, running 
through his veins, a new' life and strength. He strode down 
the mountain like a giant and for long years aitcr was the 
marvel of the land. 

Another talc is added that in recent years a man who 
doubted the truth of this tale tried the thing himself. He had 
the same experience up to the last night, when in grappliug 
with the three guardians of the well he failed to reach ibe 
water. The next day he was fotmd wandering about--a mad 
man. But even so. h-a lived to be a century old and to bis last 
day could lift ponderous stones that ordinarily required four 
men to move. 


Odds and Ends. 


The Heavenly 


PI*. 


In Korea the pig is called the Heavenly 
Animal. The argument is certainly far¬ 
fetched fur the habits of swine are any¬ 


thing but celestial; but the iact is that iu far antiquity the 
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Celestial Dragon did nut like the black face of the celestial 
pig and so banished the latter to the earth, where it became a 
favorite article of food. People, in time, discovered that ou 
thjE hind leg of every pig there are seven spots which resemble 
*the constellation of the Great Bear and for this reason the pig 
was set apart as a sacrificial animal. We have in Korean 
history a record of the use o: the pig 311 sacrifice as iar back as 
the third century A. D. The sheep is also used in sacrifice. 
It is the mildest of all animals. They say that when a sheep is 
required for sacrifice and the fact is announced in the presence 
of a flock of sheep, one of them will walk out from the 
flock and present itself to the messenger to be carried to the 
altar. 


Vaccination. 


This practice has existed in China for many 
centnries. Iu that part of China lying be¬ 
tween the Ho.v.igho and Yellow Rivers, called Katig-nam by 
the Koreans, there is supposed to be a peculiar spirit called 
Kwt-yflfc Tfl-sin I or the Great Small-pox Spirit, 

which travels from this point as a center and visits all the 
outlying Kingdoms. For some three centuries the Koreans 
have practiced the inoculation of cattle. A physician noticed 
that if cattle had stiull-pox after gaining full age, the hide 
was so thick and tough that the eruption would not be com¬ 
plete and so the disease would strike in and kill the animal, 
but that the thinner and tenderer skin of the calf made it 


much less dangerous. So they inoculated calves to give them 
the disease. About a century ago a man had the idea of ap¬ 
plying the virus to children Some of the discharge from the 
disease in cattle was transferred to children but it proved too 
strong; bnt after a time they conceived the idea of using the 
watery fluid discharged from the sores and this was foiiud 
successful. Inoculation was always effected in the nostrils on 
the idea that, as this is the orifice whereby the humors of the 
body escape, the virus would have a better effect. It is only 
recently that Koreans have corns to see that inoculation on 


the arm or leg is equally successful. 

The hero of this tale was a young man of good 
^ family with an education quite out of propor¬ 

tion to his means. All he needed was an op¬ 
portunity to distinguish himself, and this is how he did it. 
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One day he was standing at tin- front gate of a wealthy gentle¬ 
man’s house wondering, perhaps, whether he won hi ever be as 
well off as its owner. A servant passed in with a tray of food 
on her head and on too of the food the young man saw the 
dim figure of a spirit sitting. He marvelled at it but held his 
peace and waited lu see if anything would come of it. Pres¬ 
ently he heard a gre-.it outcry in the: hunscand, rushing in, he 
learned that the daughter of the house had suddenly fallen 
sick and died after eating sonic food. The vonng man de¬ 
manded to see the girl's father, and said. “Let me see the girl 
and I can cure her." This wa.4far from the ordinary convert- 

r 

tio-.ialittes. but the youth seemed so sure that he could help 
that he was taken where the dead bodv lav. He touched the 
girl's hand and presently she showed signs of returning life. 
The young man was quickly sent from the room, but as soon a* 
he left the girl again became lifeless. lie came back and in a 
loud voice ordered the spirit not to rrtitrn. The girl revived 
and the father, struck with admiration of the boy's gifts, made 
him his son-in-law, The young fellow said that lie recognized 
the spirit as one of the "hungry" variety and it was because 
the girl had not thrown it .1 liit'.e of the food that it had 
afflicted her so severely. 


Milk Supply. 


Outside the Wes:Gate there is a well called 
Cii'o-ri Well or ‘‘One ti Well.” Koreans 


say that if a mother has not enough milk to feed her child 
she must go to this well and throw into it a few strings of 
vermicelli and at the same time pray that the spirit of the well 
will give her more milk for her child. Only one can do this 
each day. If a woman finds that some one is before her at 
the we'd for this purpose she must wait till the following cay. 
. „ ,. . r* i- "^ eAr tlle Su-Kak Bridge there is a 

large house with a field beside it. In 
the field there is an enormous stone with ninny holes in it. 
It is over ten feet high, hut only the top of it 3 snow visible. 
It is oil the site of n former Buddhist Monastery of the Kriryc 
dynasty. They say that successive owners of the field have 
tried to dig up the stone but have always been stopped by 
heavy min. WUv this r.s not utilized in times of drought, to 
make rain full, is nut e^plain-d. but Koreans cling to this idea 
still. An interesting illustration of this same idea was seen 
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some fourteen years ago when Mr. Tong, then secretary to 
the Chinese Legation in Seoul, and now Taotai of Tientsin, 
went with a large number of Coolies to the town of Pn-yii in 
Ch'ung-ch'ilng Province and attempted to unearth an an¬ 
cient monument which commemorated the victory of Chinese 
and Silla forces over the kingdom of Pak-je in the" seventh 
Century. Digging down eighteen IVl*t they found the stone 
and took rubbings of it but before they could bring it to the 
surface a tremendous rain came on which destroyed many 
houses in that destrict. Tne people believed it was because 
this *tcurie was Irving disturb?*! ; so they tram* in force and 
filled in the excavation and drove away the workmen. 


Hr. Three 
Questions. 


One of Korea's great men was Song Sam- 
mnn which means "Song of the Three 

Questions. ’* The way he came bv this cut ions 
name is as follows. Shortly before his birth a voice was 
heard fn>;ii the sky directly over the house saying, “Is the 
child born ?*’ The father answered, “No.” The next day 
the voice said again, “Is the child born?" and again the 
father answered. “No’’ The third dav the same question 
was asked and this time the father could answer, “Yes." 


But having answered thus he asked the spirit why the ques¬ 
tions had been put three times. Tne answer was, "If yon had 
been able to reply ’yes’ the first time the child would have 
grown to be the most celebrated man in the world ; :: yon had 
been able to answer ‘yes' the second time he would have te- 
come th* most celebrated man i:i Korea, but ns you answered 
‘yes’ only to the third question he will be a great man but 
will share this honor with others equally great. So the father 
named his bov Thrst Quisifon*. Song S>i:ti-mun lived to give 
to Korea her alphabet and lo be enrolled on the list of her 
most famous sons. 


The Tell-tale 
Drain. 


A pesamtim merchant stopped at a country 
inn and placed all his money in a bag of 
scsanntm thinking that it would he safer 
there than anywhere else. Having occasion to leave the 
place for a few minutes lit asked ihe inn-keeper's wife to keep 
nn eye on his g r ,ii-i big for him. > r.turned short!v but 

found that the money was gone. He charged the woman 
with having stolen it but sV.e denied the charge vehemently. 
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At last they went to the magistrate about it. When he had 
heard the whole ease he remained silent a few moments ard 
then risked the mail how long he had been gone from the inn. 
He said it was not more than ten or fifteen minutes. There¬ 
upon the magistrate ordered a servant to go to the inn and 
sweep out one of the rooms carefully Then they all ad¬ 
journed to the inn and the magistrate ordered the woman to 
go into the swept room alone, take off her clothes and put 
them on again. She did so iml when she came out again the 
magistrate entered the room and looked about. “You have 
stolen the money." he said, “you need not deny it longer. 
I know you did it." The woman then confessed, and when 
the magistrate was asked how he was sure the woman had 
taken it. he replied, "The owner was gone such a short time 
that there was every reason to suspect the woman. She 
would necessarily take the money out of the bag in a great 
hurry and conceal it in her clothes.. Some of the grains of 
sesamutn would be sure to adhere to the mouey and be out 
with it into her garments. This floor was newly swept and 
yet when I came into it after the woman had taken off and re¬ 
sumed her dress L found sesamum seeds on the floor. So it 
was quite clear to me that she was guilty." 


Question and Answer. 

Question What is the meaning of the rope-pulling con¬ 
tests in the country at the beginning of the new year? 

,-lnswer. Both the stone-fight and the tug-of-war are 
very old institutions, but while the stone-fight is peculiar to 
Korea the tug-of-war is found also in China. They both orig¬ 
inated in the days ot the KoryO dynasty (918—1392 A. D.) 
The stone-fight was at first a sort of sham fight in the palace 
grounds, gotten tip for the amusement of the king and court 
but it soon spread beyond these Limits and became a national 
institution. This is. however, a somewhat dangerous iorm of 
sport.nrut not infrequently costs a human lift. Fur this rea¬ 
son it was objectionable to the Buddhist dement that was al- 
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ways extremely strong iu Koryii days. For this reason they 
introduced the more peaceful tug-of-war. Scores of towns 
and villages all over Korea observe this custom. A detailed 
description of it will be given in our next issue. 




Editorial Comment. 


It has been the impression of Christendom that the 
physical persecution of Potestanl Christians by the Roman 
Catholic Church is fast passing away ; but within the last 
two years a Dew phase of the same thing has begun to make 
itself apparent in the Far East. Barred from such practices 
by the enlightenment of the West, Roman Catholic emissar¬ 
ies seem to have taught them to the East. 

Such persecution has always manifested itself iu places 
either where the local government was too weak to prevent it 
or where the Roman Catholics could secure a dominant voice 
in tlie government itself. The case to which we are now 
calling attention is of the former type. 

The Roman Catholic Church has been at work in Korea 
fora century or more and dnring that time has suffered 
severe persecutions at the hand of the government; nota¬ 
bly in iii66 when uiue Freuch priests were seized aud execut¬ 
ed and upwards of 20,000 native converts were destroyed. 

It would be folly to deny that these missionaries showed 
great devotion and placed their lives upon the altar of their 
faith as unreservedly as did any of the martyrs of old. The 
French priests in 1866 were offered a safe couduct to the 
border if they would leave Korea and promise never to re¬ 
turn ; but they refused. Two of the priests escaped capture 
and made their way to China, where they tried to secure 
government aid for their fellow-missionaries in Korea. A 
French naval expedition was sent against the little Kingdom 
but was beaten and driven back. 

From that time to this the policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Korea has been to uphold its prestige by an appeal 
to the secular arm of the government. When a Frerch 
priest was driven out ui a southern Korean town by a mob 
the French authorities compelled the Korean government, nt 
the mouth of the cannon, to send that same priest back to 
lii.s emit)try diocese with all the spectacular parade of a pro¬ 
vincial governor. Local magistrates in the country have been 
given to understand that Roman Catholic adherents are not 
to be arrested aud punished by the arm of the law but are 
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subject to triai only by their spiritual rulers. There are over 
thirty thousand natives of Korea today who. whatever their 
offence, cannot be touched by the Korean authorities without 
the sanction of the priest. It is not difficult to see what the 
result will be in a country where local magistrates, far from 
the center of authority and subject to few checks, frequently 
go beyond the legal limit* in the tiki tier of taxation. Am 
society or institution that will stand between a Korean and 
the payment ot these illegal imposts will secure the allegiance 
oi a no.st of people who have no other avenue of influence 
whereby to secure the same end. Hundreds of people apply 
every year fw nil mission to Protest nut churches in Korea 
chinking thereby to escape official oppression. It is one of 
the greatest obstacles to mission work. 

A portion of Korea is now in the midst ot a considerable 
upheaval due to Catlioiic presecino t ot Protestant Christians 
in the Province of Whaug-hai northwest of Seoul In this 
province Protestant missionary mbor has met with such sue 
ees* as to warrant the hone that in a comparatively short 
time the whole province wiii be prevailingly Christian, hut 
h strong Roman Catholic element is found there too, and 
during the past vcht it has become evident that lac French 
priests have become alarmed a: the spread of Protestantism 
and have determined to make a strong and concerted effort to 
drive it out or kill it. Hundreds of Protestants have been 
driven from their homes and rohb.-a o: all they possessed. 
Scores have been seized and beaten in a most barbarous man¬ 
ner. and this not only bv Roman Catholics but avowedly 
m the name of that Church. Protestant Christians have 
been ordered to subscribe toward the building of Roman 
Catholic churches, anc because they refused, have been 
dragged from their homes, beaten until insensible, and then 
left for dead. Some of the tortures match the days of Tor- 
qnemarta. Imagines roan bound about the knees and ankles 
and then two oaken bars being inserted between his legs be¬ 
low the knees and pried each way like levels until the slow 
pressure bends thy bones of the kg and the victim goes'from 
one tainting fit into another because of the unbearable agony, 
and finally dies ot his injuries ! 

When matters reached this pass the important question 
arose ;»s to whether the Protestant missionaries should appeal 
to the law to remedy the difficulty or whether they should 
follow the strict interpretation of scripture and nut resist the 
oppressor. There is doubtless a certain fraction of the Church 
which would deprecate an appeal to the secular power, but a 
very little observation of the conditions prevailing in Korea 
will show that this is not the wisest course. In the first place 
the leaders of the Protestant Christians are American citizens 
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who1 cannot sharc with their adherents the horrors of the per¬ 
secution. These American missionaries have gone iuto the 
province and throi.pl: years nf work have hnilt up a flourish 
ii»g church, and nmv, though they themselves are perfectly 
safe rrom physical persecution, they must, according to the 
theory of complete noij-ie.-isLsmce, -it still and see the eh torch 
devastated, the converts killed or driven out. am’ tbeir prop¬ 
erty destroyed or confiscated. This itself is a condition 
never met in the days of the inquisition and must necessarily 
modify the solution of the question. The nnssimiHries are 
trying, and with success, to extend to their adherents the 
same immunity from physical attack that they themselves 
enjoy. 

In the second place this persecution has not been mere¬ 
ly a religions one but a piratical oue as well. The whole 
evidence in the case shows that the Roman Catholic natives 
have simply taken advantage of their position to rob the Pro¬ 
testant Christians, and the latter are no more called upon to 
per nut the robberies than n Christian mar. in America could 
b:.- called upon to let a burglar ransack his house without call¬ 
ing the police. I11 other words, while the foreign priests 
have in nii-.irl only I he breaking Up of Protestant work, they 
art inciting their adherents to purely ft-inuinus methods to 
acoctnplish this end. 3 t must be confessed that this consid¬ 
eration -u far modifies the question as to warrant the mission¬ 
aries in appealing to the law. 

That this is not merely a religious persecution is shown 
by the fact that onh a small fraction of the cases cited 
in Whang-hfl Province are 'brought by Protestant adherents. 
Out of over 20c complaints only ten were from thr- Prutcsi- 
aiits. So far ns the Koreans are concerned it is simply a 
chance to rob and plunder The cases cited in this issue of 
the Review are only -ample* of hundreds ol eases in which 
snacks have been made simply for tile sake of loot- 

in the third place, the Protestant Christians have made 
no reprisals. The Catholics have mv. r\ en charged them with 
.-my physical retaliation. The Christians have simply asked t bat 
th»- Korean gov^rrmt-nt lake steps to uphold the laws o: the 
country and afford physical safety 10 ail the residents of the 
province. But the ' Roman Catholic authorities have ojietiiy 
’.:.:.en the position ili.it they will not allow the Korean gov¬ 
ernors anti magistrates to exercise jurisdiction over their 
adherent*. This means that there or? thini-amis of Koreans 
who defy :b« law. assert that to all intents and purposes they 
me not Korean ciu/c-tis. and lcftise to obey the lvvs except 
when they please. The position is :.u imposs-.b-e one. for 
tne authority of tilt government replaced by am o:.i=r 

itutlioriiv which it con-pen m to punish offenders to t:.-.- limit 
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of the jaw. But ever if they did have authority to govern 
their people completely the situation would be impossible. 
Such an impcrium in imperil? never could continue. 

The question has become a definite is-uj in Korea atid 
should be loughl i»n: to the end And it is vtwv lorluuale 
that it is to be settled in Korea, for here we have only two 
distinct forces namely the Roman Catholic Church on the 
one hand and the Presbyterian Church in the United Suites 
ou the other. Few if any members of other Protestant de* 
nominations art involved. 11 u were in China we would 
have the Roman Catholic Church on oue side 2nd fifty 
different organizations on the other. anil between them 
2I) there would be no such unanimity 'as would secure a 
definite solution. 

The question has conic- right down to this point: will the 
French government uphold its subjects in inciting Roman 
Catholic adherents to persecute and rob Protestant adherents 
who are under the leadership of citizens of the United States ? 
Will the French government dare to refuse an open and 
complete trial of the case, and the punishment, according to 
law, of people who have unlawfully seized, beateu, fined and 
otherwise injured Protestant adherents or uthcT Koreans? 
These questions are now to be settled, and if they are etitled 
for Korea, why not for China? The same principles which 
apply to one apply to the other. 

Now what stage has the solution reached at the present 
time? Upon the demand of the Korean Protestant Christians 
the Seoul authorities consented to a trial of the case at Ilai- 
ju the provincial Capital. Aspecial commissioner wnsappoirled 
by the Emperor to investigate the case and report. A Roman 
Catholic priest went down from the capital to witness the 
proceedings and two American missionaries were present to 
watch the case in the interests of the Protestant Christians. 
Rv order ol the commissioner eight Roman Catholics were 
arrested, but when the police went to the house in Hai-ju 
where two of the most nolnrion.s offenders were, the Roman 
Catholic priest who was in the house refused to give them up 
tor trial, but on the contrary let the Koreans bind and bC3t 
the policeman. This priest had already confessed to the Com¬ 
missioner that he had incited his people to the outrages and 
asked that in view of his confession the whole matter be drop¬ 
ped. The commissioner refused. The night following the 
beating of the policeman this priest fled to the country 
with the Koreans whom he bad refused to give up for I rial. 
The priest who had gone down from Seoul, seeing that the 
trial was to be a genuine one and that the commissioner was 
not to be in .1 undated, withdraw trom the court nod refused 
to attend the trial The trial proceeded, and charge after 
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charge was proved, with hardly a denial on the part of the 
culprits. The commissioner sent ont into the villiges cas¬ 
ing upon the village authorities to arrest and bring in various 
Catholics who were specifically named. This caused a gen¬ 
eral stampede on the part of the Catholics and many qf them 
left their homes and docked to the place where the priest who 
had fied from Hai-ju was in hiding. According to the state¬ 
ments of Catholics themselves these people armed themselves 
with native ar.d foreign weapons and determined to take their 
stand in defiance of the Korean authorities. There is no 
danger of the French priests themselves being persecuted by 
the government hut if it can he proved that they are inciting 
the natives to rebellion thev can at least be deported. 

When it comes to a point where French subjects, accord, 
ing to tl.eir own confession, incite Koreans to attack the Pro¬ 
testant natives who are under the care of American mission¬ 
aries. the matter lies not only between Koreans and Koreans 
but between France and the United States It is the duty 
not of missionaries in Korea only but of the Presbyterian 
Church of America to press the matter to a finish and see 
to it that the authority and the prerogatives of the Korean 
government are not usurped by Francis Catholic priests. 
Seventeen years of arduous work and many thousands of dol¬ 
lars have been expended in this Korean Province, and one of 
the most flourishing missions :r. the woTld has beau the result. 
Whole villages have been Christianized. The people obey 
their temporal rulers, pay their taxes even though sometimes 
illegal, and ask no other physical conditions than other natives 
enjoy This attitude has won for them the respect of the 
Korean government and more than once their districts have 
been exempted from excessive taxation on thisacconnt. These 
Koreans believe in securing better conditions r.ot by defying 
the gover inner.! blit by evangelizing the nation. The idea 
tnav be branded by sonic a_«v chimerical but all great reforms 
have been so branded. Whether it sneered® or no: it is the 
true Christian attitude and these native Christians have won 
the admiration of the Protestant world. The Korean mis¬ 
sionary field is pointed to as being the most successful of mod¬ 
ern times. It is not to be expected, therefore, that the 
foreigners who are interested will allow this work to be wreck¬ 
ed or even temporarily paralyzed without bringing to bear 
upon the Korean government all the pressure they can. 

This they have done and with success and it only remains 
for the Catholics to follow up their confession by penance, allow 
the Korean government to handle the offenders by process 
uf law. and mete out punishment where punisntnent is due. 

The only possible objection to be made is that thy gov. 
eminent may puni.sh cruelly and be\olid reason. Due this 
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fenr is groundless, for the publicity which the affair has sc- 
cured will follow the matter to the end arid the very ones who 
are calling upon the government to do justice will be the 
first to oppose any tendency to overdo the matter. Tt is the 
old Anglo-saxon cry. **n fair field and no favor." It is the 
cry which must prevail. 

I; is very gratifiying to note that the French Minister 
from the start has apparently desired to have th- muter su¬ 
tler! on a basis of strict equity, but in this he is nor seconded by 
the Roman Catholics in the country. They arc; making the 
Koreans promises of support which can r ot be fulfilled, and 
which cannot fail to disappoint them 

It is very natural that the Catholics should wish to senoothe 
the matter over and let the whole thing fall through, but il so 
what assurance have we that the same tiling may not happen 
again ? We have simply the word of a French priest who 
confessed to eight grave charges and promised not to repeat 
them but who a few days later fled from Hui-ju and rallied 
the Rowan Catholic adherents about hint in open rrhellion 
against the Korean government We have taken pains to 
learn the opinion of many who art- better acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing in Whang-ha Province than we, and the 
opinion is unanimous that unless a definite settlement ot this 
question is reached the people of Whing-lvl will rise in in¬ 
surrection and make serious trouble. We are informed from 
excellent authorities that: 

4 ‘The conditions in Whang-h: - ! are evident. Priests and 
leaders of the Roman Catholic Church have regular so-called 
government quarters established, with implements of torture, 
where, as is proved in the evidence, people have hern tortured 
and even murdered, In the name of these self constituted 
authorities h regular svstent of robbery and plundering goes 
on. and the native officials are helpless, fearing complications 
with foreign governments The question is whether this 
usurpation of power is to continue until -he people rise in an 
insurrection which will endanger not one nationality only but 
nil foreigners." 

Do the French Catholic authorities want justice cone? 
For answer we state that the man Chang who inflicted torture 
on a Korean and killed hi:u. remained a leader in the Roman 
Catholic Church from September until March, when he was 
arrested by the commissioner. Can any one believe, after 
the confession made by Wilhelm, that the French priests were 
ignorant of this ur any other of the crimes coimrti£te»i by their 
followers? The Korean priest Kim who ordered xbe torture 
which ended iu murder is still at liberty, and do we hW of any 
eagerness oil the part of the Catholics to have him Arrested 
and punished as his crime demands? 
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Again, the French limit wlv* «v«*> sevt to Ha-.in by the 
authorities i n Seoul to look fitter iht tola the com mission 
er that he would guaranies 1h<r utipearatice oi several «•: the 
ringleaders if the commissioner would onb* call m his police. 
The commissioner he-si luted but nimby pllt faith in the solemn 
promise and called in his police. On the. dsv when these 
ringleaders were to lie produced. the genii leinuu who l'.H'l 
guaranteed their appearance announced with a shrug of the 
shoulders that. "They have ai! run aw iv !" Two of ’.lie wnrs: 
culprits were in the house adjoining the one in which thi- 
geutlemaii was lodged, anc htc his promise not Imeii accepted 
they could easily have been aupreheucied. I>o=» this give 
evidence of zeal in the purs it o:’ justice ■ 

What stands in the wav oi a full settlement of the dif¬ 
ficulty? Evidently the hesitation which the Korean gov-rr- 
tnent feels iti sending the neiessarv police or troops and ex¬ 
ecuting complete v.istice. When the matter oi sending troues 
was brought tip the Koreans were I old Ilia! the* s no'.lid not do 
tliis. as the soldiers would cummit excesses in the country. 
We an- credibly informed that Korean "oldic-rs have ne\tr 
begin: to commit the depradaiiim- which have been clearly 
proved in open court against the Roman Catholic Koreans 
in Whang-hA Province If the Kormn government feels 
hesitation about putting down rebellion and autarchy because 
of consideration for any ou'.side uower whatever, then she 
should be given assurance that there are those back of her 
who will see heT through. The dav has gone by when any 
power can cast anchor in Chemulpo harbor and command the 
Korean government at the camuuj*, mouth to do thus or so. 
without having at least some semblance of a cause ; and we 
dare affirm that if the Korean government should send a 
thousand troops to Wltatig-hti Province, arrest every man 
guilty of crime ar.c inflict summary punishment upon every 
guilty Korean whether he Vie h Roman Catholic priest or a 
Protestant deacon ihcre n not «r power in the rocriei ‘/,,a u-on'd 
dart■ raise a jinz/er to prevent ii This the Korean government 
should know./ 


News Calendar. 

U will be impossible to give ?- nctaile;! aczoani •*: the u;aJ «>£ l dif- 
icreni case* that have been tried in II. i-ju bnt wt tfr e below translations 
'4 various document? which speuk for ihesjjxsU e.*. 

January iUj. iw>3. 

Extract from the Petjtjox of thk ttovtsixoi; of Weaxg- 
HA To TflE CiOVKUNMI’NT TN SHH 1 .. 

. “Id the comities «*t fru-cirun, Cl’-a-ryun^. I'«vv- 

-au. Whang-jo ann Sc-kcujif: disturbances created by the Kon.ar. {.'at He- 
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Iit‘j art many in numlxsr and p*t.lions and complaints arc coming in from 
all c,-ia: teis 

“In s-rnc ca>.c^ it is l question of building churches usd collecting 
fline;?t from tht village? about. lr ar.v reFusc to pay they are lionnd ami 
healer, and rendered lielplo* When certain one*, iu &.n*wet to petition, 
have lusen ordered arresieik. :he police Lave been mobbed and the othcert- 
of the ‘aw htve been unabe to re-Gt it While investigating h case eti 
behalf of thr- people 1 -^:it ponce t«» arrest Catholics ir Cha-rvCing They 
raised a liswo of followers. beat nii lire police. «irented tli*:;i. and dis^ 
missed them with orders not to rctnru Then I sent a secretary to re- 
ti i oust rate with them. At that the Sir-ch'uo Catholics, a s^urc and more 
of Ujcic;. armed w;ih gwi*. arrested Uie secretary, ic&uked him.” etc* 

[\TKKVIKVV RFTIVVFV THF GOVKHMIK OF VV« tNG-HA Vl- 
Vi).V0-JtK. AND THF. Frk.XCH FkTKST S\ I1.HKI.M IN PRF.SKNCH OF 

thk Inspector Yi Ecxg-jk. Stk day 2nd :joon Koang-mu (Sth 
Fall. 

W ti.HFi.M sAir . My difficulty with the Governor is that he ie- 
fused to summon Tab Chung-mu o: Wining ju. ur.d gel sut sJaction out 
o: him. Pdfe. mi a certain night hurled a *ro*ic into the church where 
Father I Jan lives and for this reason complaint was made 10 the ntagis* 
u*l« with a request that be be arrested. Fak wa* pir. in prison, but lit* 
mg powerful ir his village Ilf wen: i.rui came *n>i a- he pleaded. so that 
there was rcaliv no punishment about it. Complaint tn*n made to 
the Governor with request that he summon him and bate him severely 
punished, The Governor replied. “1 have in>c:dl to sumimni people from 
oiiwdt iTOtiek*ID •bis way ’ 1 then thought, "Oh, yes this islMMif 

tile <VovciHo: ha% no power to *:;**t people oi outside counties," till, all 
unexpectedly he issued an orilrr t«s arrert r«rt;i.n CathnjiTs fd Sin-ar.-po. 
Nnluriilly I thought this only a pretence at p.twer on his part, so I had 
the pi dice stopped and the piwners taken :roui them, and tlico i sent 
orders to the churches saying. ,fc lf there is any further attempt to urxeal 
people resist :l with ali your powt- k * 

The Governor sa:i»: The atTair i»f Fab Cuurig-tiiu wn settled 
by bis ueing imprisoned in bis own county, that was th<* reaw . I did nut 
^rresT him and ri » o> you asked Yim say that I bad not arrested him, 
and 1 had not, because of l’:i* Law laat regulates each district; but when 
there :» a complaint laid hs the people according to cojtI regulations 
then the arrest is mane. Since you were in rimi'it concerning the two 
actions on uiy part that looked contradictory, an inquiry would not hAVfe 
been Cat oJ p.ace : but this raising a band oi followers, stoppirgthe 
police, setting the guilty ones free, teaching them tc clijobe* the oidtrs 
of the Governor, getting rhfse Carhol'CA into all sorts of sin. preventing 
the Governor Iio:uimts;igating the case, do vuu call that righteousness ? 
M> desire was to enlighten a darkened people’(the Catholics), hare them 
underfund what was right, iiud **. T sent i> secretary from the office, at 
which ou %eut out a *core and au>re o: men armed with gun*, forty it 
at right, ami aueste.l lliehecr clary, although lie n a Go> eminent officer 
uud guns arc dangerous weapon?. Go whose authority do vou do these 
things and how care yon on your own account arrest people and pnl 
them to tortme? 

WiLKti.ra hrvukji: I knew that such things are wrong and yet 
1 did them intention ally; I did not know that yon had any court rules, I 
had only your lettei to go by. 0 . ben l wanted to smooth* tbin; Jver 
and lot ^ anied you a letter, you se:it it buck unopened. I w;is> etv angry. 

Tin. Ou\ kknok What vou say aiKi-t :>u»y having myletur to go 
by means, you only thought of one thing and m. t of others The reason 
1 returned y.jur letter was. that wbe;i >a».i caii;v uitU guns acd arrested 
che .^e^rtLTry and l wrote yen ahont it you made no reply. 1 whs imbg- 
nani and when con wp-io me about the affair in Chang y^n after not 
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Tire cask of jhk hkmkks *»r Vr milj* \r^G. :> Ckai- . 

*VUNG« AGAINST Yl iK-UVI N. THF CaTH'iJ.IC IKAIU-.K IN 

THAT I'L'AL'i:. 

i'^ri year* agn the ciiFt«>:n • f farming mu g■•Vrriiniert land r>r 
shares was discern riniiwl nn<l the r»e< r»le tl:i» t 4> vr were allowed t*» till 
the g.-re-*tnu-nt hind* in their Vioiiiitv h r then «avu Knciit Mm live 
year* they vrre . •"riertscl to. resume tile old status. Sonieof then- 
came up t«' S<•:mI r*. mvvit * ?. reo *n rider* tii*n :»i the ca*e Iau YilloHyau 
d Roman Cntta ilveume upmvl thwarted t: ms. Keturriuu 1 “ that 
place he Securer :he un1<d prdioe*inid Vainer) runner* wlmwere Orlv -Its 
arri demanded that the** farmer* turn over t • bin* the value • f half the 
crop* that h;H !>tm Taisedou these kinds during the previous In e years. 
B' threat* urn I lieu tin*;* ht inti undated the pe« pie. an r ext*»rttii the sum 
«• «m*1i bet kept :t all for hitnself Tjjc p*.-*oie thenitorc ash 

that lie he compelled t«> 'lis^rge this rr.*ney and lie pr.»peilv punisher!. 

The c^ni mi Sorter sfys the man jS a tbic: and will lie attended to 
as be deserve* 

The n o ve jaiper- say thill <111 Felmviry 55th the F.-reri^r < *fi re *enr 11 
despatch T'i ihr c.mimsri r.e? Yi Luug-ik taring ihmtht TrencuMii»i«ier 
bar. re'|Ue*tcd t** irvall the u":e*l W illre 11:1 srum the c« *111111% On 
February z; Vi Kungik telegraphed ihi Foreign • »fli.:e that lie Mind 
ch; t the R iwn C- t’.r lies had »*«en cm.raiJU-ivc saro-us crime* mi tiia*. 
lie *viis ar..tiile I'm-st the criminals Ku There:* ire askr.i i.»r govern¬ 
ment troops Ths French : nth -litics thereupon sent 70 Ua.-ju Mr Teis¬ 
sier. student interpreter at iJie French Legato v. and Vi Xennyvlia. :t 
teacher iu the French Ijir.gmige si-lio..1 t > see li -w tbr trial whs progress 
ittf mid ir is. generally ur.iersino/t that tksene genlk-Mcu had ir.stn.ctmn* 
to givts the c*•nnuisSK*:i ativ aid jri their puvn-r b-wurd u solution vi the 
difficulties, On Mwvh 171b several ••i rhe Korean OitV. > 1 ios nu^t 
«e.riiHi9*ly implicate** esoaiied r*r«>m llui-jti in >pitt' «*l the H^sura^.Ce^ iciven 
hy the Freftic’4 lHut Lhey would he delivered ny> tvuln*ui rail. 

Al -ont-.ht twemierh of the ::i* nth the Trench iTicst Dal< et And 
Mr. Te*,*ver rct»cnie*l lo Seoul v\ ilhe-m was to have come with them 
bst the Hi>i2iar. Catin'!ii?s >aid xhni hurt gotten them into tbe trouble 
and Thu; if he '-bimlrt leave tluy no.ild nil l>e destroyed. Tbev tlierc- 
f<*re fenced him tu st*ty. making serious lineals i:j cv.se he should trx to 
leave. 

As we yo to press the situation m the north seem* to he as fallow*. 
Desperate eiroris ba\e been made l » have the lnvesti^r.tir'D stuppert and 
though a numhe-r u! the Ro*«,m Cathvlic «:ffcnder^ bw hern <n'u*rhv.al¬ 
ly pi mshed :t remains t" lve seen whether ike snail Convicted • f murder 
will he given bis just •;esert*. 7 hr itivt-sTigaiion :ub not yet heer. sus. 
perded but probably will be nxnti. 1 ht native papers say thru the 
French Minister bo sent a vei> suusi^ leitn coiideunmi^ the acti'-n- i f 
Wi'helta uiirt ordering him cp to Seoul Ti is g rati lying t«* It no 1 * that 
the French Minster ha* throughout this businrss shown a rtisire to have 
it settled properly . bat wc fear that unless the Roninn Calhol2c adherents 
in the country are defmitelv given to understand that they can not 
depend upon foreign interference to save them from the remitso: tbeir 
mirdoiuKS the pc< p.e will ri.^e again*! them and cause bcnoub ir juWe. 
One thing lins hvruuie qnite plain, namely that tins i* not <1 case of 
Roman Catholic rmr/s Prctestar.tmerely, or even malady, but of Roman 
Catholic rrrstis the vn -ple of Korea 

It in staled that the Belgian* will secure a gold-uiitijug concession 
at T’i-hak Mountain, wt the point whwre Cb'ung Ch’itng K yon g**at: gaud 
Kong usin Provinces meet It is said to he 011c hundred // square or c<k) 
scLiare miles. It is fair! they lend the Korean government 4 o*’.ooo 
Yen and. work the mine- for tveutyfire years. 
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of the saibie>t «ver.ts of recent r .avs :n Seoul is the death of 
Rev, M*. V. Johnson a newlyarrived member of the Presbytenau Mwion. 
V!r J' hr>«*n on h:» wav ui :r« .iii Amecica lost bis wife by sudden illness 
in Koltis :inrl soon after his arrival in Semi I Tie was stricken with small¬ 
pox The disease a**v.ir.ed a c«-:> malignant form ar.d though be seem¬ 
ed to be pulling thr**ugli *uvce*sfully bs succumbed on the »7th inn. and 
VvS b*.ni«*i ut Yiing wlia Chin the fail lowing day 

We 'earn with that Mr f'egnritr of rhe Chemulpo C.iatom* 

lias liven promoted t«> the Connnis>i'*nersb;p of the Fj<un Custom*. 

The Seniil ctvrr.rtiunity was shocked and uncivil at the new.-* of the 
dentil i *t Miv< i f **r&rlr*t fever in St Petersburg. Moib. I .elec-re 

and family went to Europe via Siber.u hut mw del timed in Ru»*«a by 
the senoii* nine** or Mrs. Leferre and the *Uv filter Uter the 
•lalighter'* death the fjinv mm'fil on to Franco though Mrs. Lrtevu was 
*dll Critically ill We trust they will be liucfe in Seoul again at an early 
dale 

On rhe i : 'th :11st a getreigl meeting • f the foreigners ill Seoul wu* 
heM at the Electric ConMnv’* kuhdirtg, through the hi nonets uf 
Messrs Co.[bran Ri-stw^ck & CV The object of the uieetlrg was t«pr*-em 
to tiro public. a pan f<*r the ehUMihljuitut * branch «*t the Yojug 
M^n’* Christian Assindati-n in Ser.nl, The meeting wt-s largely atuuu- 
ed In it ien , -e*<efit;iti\^ rtiiiiit-iii-t-j*nd Ib-u H, X A len. the T’riite»i Suites 
MmiMer. presided An in vocative: was oroiuwiced b* Rev, A K-Turner 
of rhe English Church Mi«$ 5 »«v .*«ter which a V' cal si*lo w«:s rendered by 
Mrs Morris After ;*j nr--priiste irtmiuctorv remarks liv ihe v hairnmn. 
Mr lr<*<-kmar. the general V. M. C A Secretary fur Lhicra. Korea and 
TTcrglrcnv gave nr nddr*>* wmg tilt wide usefulness id at this t* 
^ii^iv.ttti'*r has ntlained and the prrgrt.-^nt rhework ici Japan. Chira and 
India. This r.ddres** conM n *t but cam great weight with the at dteuee. 
mnv f'i whom learned f r the* first time imp -rtant tacts connected with 
this w^rlii-wiile movement 

Mr Hrorkman was ft'Mowed !#•■ I>r. Tftk&ki «>r the Firbt Japanese 
Hank who gave a gl oving dbcriptmn oi the Association work in Tokyo 
with which he hrii-tdf has been long cmirecrel. 

Res . J S. Galt- then sp<^ke hr .efly in regoid to the sc.eial CL>mliti<*ii 
of voung men in Seoul ard the vuhie that slid* a irc>veir.ent would Ik; to 
them. Hi.« ^tatem«snt r-r* the case rrrmi the stiindpoint of an expert in 
Korean affairs t\as conciiiHVe as lo ihe enormous good that can be done 
iti this wav. 

J Mcf.eavy Broun. T.L. % D i>r the Imperial Customs, then presenter! 
the financial Mdien.e showing that such * work •teu a-idcd the erection uf 
a pr f ner building, tliat frierds in America ha<i promised Yen 24.0*^ ou 
cordition that Yen n«- r»r>efl on thv fiel<l, .util he coiiuiicnucci tile 

plan to the public as being fully worthy oi ib^ir suppoit- 

The las: speaker vas Rev Geo U Jo^es. V'h IJ . ni Chemulpo, who 
trade a telling app.eul in th* audience nr.ving hi>nir. ibc burl ihut such an 
association has as go:<t chance»«-f being a >uce**s here as it ho* proved 
wherever the movement has a!r<:;Mlv berninang'iraten r n :m impassion¬ 
ed peroration he struck n clicAl in Ihe ur.nd ul the public that Cannot but 
hear large fruit 

Since that meeting a subscription paper bus been circulated thrmigb 
a port of the community ami enure than h*li die necessary sum was im¬ 
mediately pledged I 5 y the time this issucof the Review is outitin proli- 
aWe that Ver 5 .ooi%et the nece-sary Yea fi.coc will have l>efrn plt-iiged. 
It is seldom that the foreigners ot Serml have in opportunity u^su!>>crilie 
toward an object tlmt will more directlv un*l beneficially atTcct the Kor¬ 
ean peotrt* and we dmiKt not that all will feel inclined rn eneouriige such 
an attempt to give un uplilt to tbe young men uf Se*^ul, 
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axirwering me letter, why should T answer ynur** As I r|id cot wish to 
answer yrnir letter. I hart no desire u> accept of it. <itu: so sent it back. 

\Vli,HKL jI ! When you. sent me youi letlei you h^l on the envelope 
"Ri-Arim" (reply) and so I did not send one* in recurs. 

Thk Go\ kRNOK : When I asked yon a question was* reply notin 
order ? I presume yuii had uu answer to make. 

if.UK lm : i ; »k Cbung-mu has 2u*t \et been punished bufficieully 
and now is it the -quare tiling for von co appoint him a la^ccllector ? 
Alter you have arrested and uum-hed him then T will “dismiss my 
ingur.*’ 

Thk Cr< A’tkNOk : Last year at Whang-je l made careful inquiry 
into Pak’s case, and w hile it is said be threw a scone, there is no definite 
proof. Still Sic was h ek til up Whether he was gui lty or rat he hasrtlrcady 
been pumsbeo ard now after several uiar.lL> what I’eason t& there that we 
not appoint him to work? I have heard that you l*eal Pak at 
your awn church. What anger is there tint vmi ucl-H further cherish? 
If vchi want him arrested and tried let a plaintiff brin,* the matter up in 
ctmit 

WlI.HHlM ; I gave him ten blows with a paddle hut that was not 
for the sin in question, it was because when the magistrate sent him to 
apologize to me he did rot u.-e polite language. Though I heat him his 
former crime rcnuiib r-tili unpunished. 

Vhk CtoVKKNok : When yvu are not an official is :t nu r ht for you 
ta take thing? into your own hands and beat the Koreans? 

Wium.LM 1: 1 do uot paiidit then: there is no wav of bringing 
them to time. 

Thk liovRKNnK : Your beating Korean f on roar own account is 
e. crime. You have circulated a letter. t*x>, among yoar people as a 
prcvertitive ot abvses." which can be summed up under eight head*, 
teaching them, . To disobey L;ie orders cf magistrates, heal the me*- 
?enprrs. pay relaxes. (ci % T«»iu*>; private mortFinyuiir meeting-houses 
ar.il chnrciic.-. i.ji. To go into pjblie offices? and browbeat officers. 

14•. T«* sin’cst. paddle, ami irppri^r without authority. (5>, To collect 
money lor churches from ail u\er the cujutry. (hi. Tu cut down sacted 
tree? 1U A fferent village-. .V*. To rai?e mobs, steal gravevdtt*, dig 
up lilies i s.i, Ti - C'UU’Kr) p«* *ple to ;i.ir, your Church 

WiL’lULM : Tbe-e eight different tilings are not to it* clout* here¬ 
after as they have been iu the past. Have :io ;urlLer a;jxieh . 

The FlkST KLPukT OF THfa IMPERIAL INSPECTOR TO THE 
Government- 

1 have looked carefully into the disturbance* among the people in 
the different counties. «nd the vurior:> crime* up to Uiisd-ite noted in the 
public records are o»;h one *.*r two in hundred* Outside i>f two or three 
counties all the magistrate* have be*n under this oppression, ami with 
folded hands, ure nnalde to stir. The }i<Kir people sit waiting 

Inr rii*>r.i «» <ive*l:ikf them Receiving liutieriid tinier* to look into the 
matter. 1 have uiaieraiken the tusk and daily crowds with petitions till 
the v^urt. There arc uo \r«»rd> to express the rights one sees, the stories 
one hears. Tit-pending on the influence of foreigners. Lbe Catholic*-' js- 
?uir.if cd order- tn urte.-i is ;i n atter u: daily occurrence : their rur.uer* 
are fiercer than le^ paids. and the torture they inflict i* that reserved for 
only thieves and robbers : life i* ground ovt of tke people* grxxls and live- 
ihis- * lire gone Liiless this knu; cl thing ih pul down willi strong band 
xboiis&uii* of live? will !*• lost in the e;;H A French priest by the 
name of Wilhelm living in Cbang-ke-d>>ng in Siiv-cbfcn x retired spot 
among the >i: 15 < lui^ gathered ulionl Imn r.- mnli o .r iswless people. 
Their houses cumber several Ir.unlreil. .Mum* of them carry foreign goes 
so that Country pt*op e are alrd'd and do auddure to take action A-num¬ 
ber *>t tb<*se already attested smv* been ire^ by ihi? priest Most of 
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those who have clipped ibe net have escapee. there and tivw form n hand 
•>f robbers. Tbere is m> knowing where trouble will next arise and ii if 
a time 0 ! special anxiety, 7ho-e who assemble there at the vail of the 
whistle* (hbnditi itre-T.Kla.ws ami uirst ’ne arrested 7bey trmy however 
•nuke use of lunger mis weapons we cannot i!• • otherwise than be pre¬ 
pared fu: them. This is uiy report. Look cureiull> inln il Semi word 
to the Office of Generals. Wire u:e per:ni*Hu;) li> use soidiers aud a* 
occasion offers lend me a helping hand 

The Tfcl.iL OF \ RoIiBEky and Mi kDkk Cask a k f o r f. ?hk 
iMfrfikiAL Inspector, ;,kd Mumth. =,th i?av.7Th Year of Koano.* 
Mr , 5 *r ii March ic.:vj i 

The plainrIT a unto of Pong-sut: Clio-ku-pang, by name Knak Hc'ii- 
bo aged 42. 

Tke Petition rkaik In tin-. *th ni«»on <>t last vejir m my village 
of Eun-pa. the leader of tie Ri>ii.iii Catholics, Cham* Salio, with nuiix 
other Catholics as a foi'ow.ng, entered my li" t )*e, jurc-te**. me. ami lock¬ 
ed me up. took all ol my household Is and sujiph.es away and handed 
Lien over to the headman of the village, aud tl.e:i extorted the deedi nt 
njy ffeklv ami la id, -atint* that mv wile’* uncle Wining'n&il stole ki some¬ 
thing from the Roman Catholic church. ami that L. being a relative, 
wi.-uid know about it. "Alter bringing him acre. * said they, "you will 
>»et tuurk your goods." 

In two or three dux s the?- caught Whang <itd. a!tcr judging of his 
case, let rle go. as there was no proof again.-t me. but did not give back 
tiie goods or thr «lre«U of the r.eMs. T.ie'“ nr* *uused tn give them back 
later. j Uien 'vent to the priest and o-iupuuncd ir&it Chang i.t'nc Koiu- 
ar. Cataoiie Leader: sad."llo\v cun we give iliein >Mck .r. response t» an 
empty hand?" i'-xA with that he execrated me i;;rimsly. Eciiig hdp- 
es*. 1 gave no y*trj( (f i - • *>.•. ami Chung then -aid he would look wch to 
the mutter, but he never gave them buck l then went to the magistrate 
'P<ni£ %uu Run sui an*l Imd uiy complaint » ei« re him, and get an t.-ru lt 
for llie:r restoration. This secured use tin oo iwiy but not the deeds or 
Che held*. Again l laid complaint and again goi un :>r<1er to have them 
restored Chung asked me why 1 mace x ( ii.pkani bcfoie tl:e irag.-tu’.te 
and with no end of insult refusal me so that l could nuke i:«» *.isc «*r the 
orr.er and now [ specially ask that yon get me back what lietongs tome. 

[ntkrk*^at:os UK kOAK llKVI-HO. 

Tui: Inskfctox; A> regard* t:r* theft of h«Uig'#, because you 
knew and t;n»lc coc.r*e’ with hi::; yi-i: hi ve been arrested and imprisoned 
and your go^ts have imen r. nfwnTei. imd After tIif capture of \\ hang, it' 
he had not involved yni whx would tliev m-i have givt-n you luick your 
goods ? Tell the ii atii mm uIhh; 1 the wftus 

KoaE'S l<Kl r f.\ l,as t % em in the Mh um-oa 2 <»th day Septem¬ 
ber i La:e at nigiu. Cliang Sa-lm. came with mar< Roman Catholic* to 
m\ S-tne. arresu^l n c. t^ k nic tc the markex-lu»o$e (it Enn-pa. put tsiy 
feel in the sU^cks. imurisrr.ed me. -living. "Y«mr wile s n:irle Whang 
>t' .e iron; the Ron an Catholic rliuicli. tsnri him for ns n*»w " I 

-.v.ri, ‘ llc w car I tell wfceie n y rfe'h nr.tie his gor.e?” They: htn 
.'vr^ri me and lelt The f :ext day Chang went w.th his church followers 
in m% Iiouhi- ind tt«*k away whut g^<ls l hail und *>ne cow as well, one 
large kellle 4-ne nrinul. one l»ri««*« I'usoti. atm.Is* t cutti.m g«»«.nis. 2 l^‘-p^ 
o\ uu let yj lb (f vc tti n. a water jar, :u avers ol t« hacco anci pieced 
ih4;n in cbrfTge « t the village head-:i:an. They al-o t*^ k awny dteds of 
ffchU of eight day*' plowing. 

On the day ?4»llowing the Roman Catholics caught WbanjC ^d P i:t ’ 
him v.f Torture till they broke hs legs, and when !ic was about to die they 
hanrieci li.m over to tl-.e p ilice or t'-mg-san and there he riittd. T'p tx. the 
last lie made uu mention of uiy having any share in his wrongs, and 
they let LLe but they did uot give back the goodK or the deedi* c>t the 
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Titles > 1 v wife then went to li)c Human Lalhulic Chun b unit i 

prit- i Kkuk i-i ICortHi;. J«-i the goods and deed-. aaH though Uic pne&t 
t"i«l Clmug lo give Uicn up. Chang litl»i on t** then: aud refuted. VVjlli 
tfii pt> band how cnn yi u expect to «*-: them buck?'' said he. and *c, 
<45 there was :io oilier wu% . we ',.vc »*h. jvr/f^anti usked the goons iiack 
IJe replied sayi»v Unit ^ jjcs; Die priest K:ia rcLuxned ibex would hcgivfit 
up. ‘nit tnc year passed ;;u*i liitie was do res; oration. Ji* the f.rst moor of 
thi- K' lcau >e,..r l entered u on. plaint a: tuc magistral*’*. g«>t ifly order, 
and |»«vc u t. • ibt* bead man < I toe village Chung then pave back :bc 
!«i. wbM s n he bail exl*iUe<l -Lying. "Neither governor nor magistrate 
<i?.ye icTiest me ami 1 iPm’t intend tu give up either ilee*is or golds. 1 ' I 
tbeu coiii|ih.int-d in Hit- governor an ) g« t an orneT mi the magistrate to 
Inne the i;.utlc: set right ‘i wife the !uagi<-irLle -eni ti"jce lo arrest 
Clang Heing t*ir:*naed by him. jiuwevcr. ll:ey din not elfeCt the arrest, 
but mw . sirce Chang is captured, please get me ixiek any goods and my 
expenses. 

L\ti:hj<imsatjox hj Chang Sa-hu (Ruma.n Catholic Li*:aihij<J. 

Thj- lNM'i.CTi>w 1 lihvc heard from Kohk that on the lb 
da> i*i the Mh muon vui:. Chang Su-Uo.wilb several otter Roman CatLo- 
1 k - entered Ills huus.c arrested and impiis* ned iuiu in tnc market of hum 
pi., put ii:s feet in the stocks. and loc kc«: him up say; n gc * Your wi.e's un¬ 
cle it bang has it-»1en giaids iron) tde ohcrcli bind him now * Krak 
replied. ,, Hi*w c:.n 1 kwvr where iuy wMe’s uncle has yone f " Fur tins 
c**.ii mt vij;i reviled him. On the next dtp you with filler Cnl bolus went to 
hi* |jMii*e. l«»ok p.*rse-s:L:;. uarrvirg oil u cow. one Ltge kettle, a urinul, 
u linos hmc-ii. j roils of c*-it*'ii goods. ^ hags u; mike; 30 las ft cuitoti, 
one n.urr ;.ar. i«. ia>ei> of toijncco and put them in charge •>! the village 
head n:a:i. On the Sul lowing day the Csttin/dcs *tre-t*c \\ bang and put 
him n> tiirxitre li!l hi- leg- were Woken and when In was dying handtro 
bin. • ' 1 2 ; 1 • '.hepn/ice am: tueie he dier ..nul 'lecunse there weir iiu word- 
Eji.iji ii.11 1li<!t in.p;iiMU«i K«»ak y».n let Roak go, l.ui tlir and deeds 

t«»j land \i*.a ciii; ut t rcUtrr, u ite went to the pjjrst K11-1 iti the 

Catln lic eJituch and asked ut tfie goods and detrt^ and the priest taic. 

’ Give them back " hut -:Lr jI y»>u relusod amt *iid not return them, buyirg. 
"Wubout pay; ng ;\*r them boxi cat) you expect to get them I ate Is ? 
lljcr. under pres^itre they gave ***• J'tin# lit teplv you said wbec the 
pnrSl teliiriier) yuii wnuli] grve t'neiSl l-nck In tile 1st IlKioJl <#l the yestr 
Koak nilere> : . is ci'inplmnl w.tli ibe mug^-lrate a::d got ail order widcli 
be tarr ed tu the \iihige Lo^d niun. Ynu then gave lmn Wtk the 6o/itir^ 
that jou bad extorted - tying. '*>*o g 4 *\em« t nor Tnugislrale dLre wrretd 
me Asjur h-'jse. g*» j'Ss uud deed-you In.vt not given them yei. Then 
t.Ottk rnside cuinpbhm t»* the gm-erui'i* xm; gave bis 01 tier lo the magi- 
>;iale win 1 tried tv.me 1 *- ri?r«-»-t yi»u Im: iai!e*i. Now . since you aic cup 
tnred. Kouk stsks li*.il the i.d?e:n e he ]rt:iUsilcd U30 that he given b^CK 
his hoc-e. g'K’ds. deed- and expenses. 

This is what K-*ak >a\s l ujju* baxe seen your 'otfuxa]’ orrtUr (So* 
//'»*' which reu'is. * Tbc governor *ii tb:- pmxince with intent to injure 
i n- In*lv Church lias -*-m a petition ti» the l-cireigu orhee. Tbe Inspector 
cun Father I>nuitri wt-m together to the govvrttorV ami wkiic holding 
liitjv.iry Sn:-p-u ‘Father Wlihtlm, pr-ltslvd viyiiig. •i.cl us h*v* 

the in quin a; Se**ui.’ wutcb u.ewnt that lilt guvennjr u:iil nisgi-itrate at 
3 J ong--kM haG i.veii acting unjuet!' fitside. tfce v’.itv and tl*-c soldiers 
ol iLt governor rfune out t«. the vdhxge and towns and extori money 
Iristii the ‘.aroplt Ly the hundreds m:d ljmu?a:.«is ni Know ing deb- 

uitely ihe n«i.d:tmns 1 wntc this inoei. l.ci two of the nuwt experienced 
of the church leaders vrhu nave evidence at the cb j*i b and wait.' 

Ths. - {jilsTKNs: ].*•• 'i.u mean tosu> that you. wjlb 

o l^nd of Caih Jic arroicd pcopic. put iLc r led iu the siis ks :.*ik j>i»s- 
Ktow ol thdr hoi:**-*, extort-id gN^lsxud uiud dee'-^: J'bie k jugover 
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your actioua. what punishment* iPttfcbt to be given you? V r. bv^ ur- 
rested a man for :m fuult. Uirinm* 1 i»i*i, broken hi?* leg- iiiuroered I un. 
Since God's eve* .ike the lightning set through everything h*.w own you 
deny? Besides with orders from the magistrate Tor y. nr ;.rrest 1u.nr 
dared you say, “No governor nor imig’strcte « : .a.-c aricst tnt.“ and thu* 
resist authority ? Can such arts I t called faithfulness t.-n the pan < f u 
subject? Governors uni magistrate* are these who share rcs-t*.nihility 
with the ruler and Ironic aiter :li* nettle Y:w are one or tl.c :**• jilr and 
yet liare to *ay. “Foreigner* will decide this rIn 11. ,B Y*v.i i* to 

get officials sent by The Fmperor involved in difficulties li i so y**w have 
sent this order here and there Arc you not a traitor ? How csiit yon 
ercappf :he punish.11 ent you deserve/ 

With all that lias come ami gone, and no room for a chu. • n t * ex¬ 
cuse yourself, spenU the truth now and let us hear. 

CHANG Sa-h«> Rkh:kd: After we lust the goods fnim the 1 -tom¬ 
an Catholic) church we could not 1 m: he suspicious or o. for ;?t rlim 
particular time he ran away. Kouk is nephew by marriage..uid \* u.uig 
used to go and Slav ;ic Koak’s hir.ise, nnrl s.> the prest ki u h.ut K<-..k 
arrested, in tend. 11*4 that we should kike his house and goiaU and !%•» 
that reason 7 went with other Catholic*. tn;*k possession <>. his Imnse. 
goods. a Cow, land deeds, making .1 note of them mid put to,.,. 
or the village head man. The deed .»f the JieM <i eight daw-' •►lov.uijg 
alone was given to the priest Kim. After that tlic pue-r iLim >:t 1 » 
see the acting magistrate 01 P»mg-SiUi ;ih;mt this rol. icry amur. VVli.mg 
who came back on market na\ u.i^ ai rented hvt.R- l^:k nics.vva-dr ugged 
to the place of impr.soii iihih, uir. u-koi i* win in he l:a.i «ndd r.:e 
stoicu gonils; then he was taken before the p. sc-t Kim, and ihe pi -est 
told me to put him to t retire and gur the truth «'in or him 1 was leader 
ot the Catholics and KI did not dar e to dl> •hey rhe pries:, hut had l* • do as 
he hair me. I piitW'.iang ttu\riigh T.kv nurture hill did not look definitely 
to .<c whether a\f legs were b joke 11 "r u**:. I ilin hear a nun u that he 
biui died. 1 wimt cn arrest. the thief r.» .11 -in he had s.dci tha things and 
to 6cc the acting magistrate • t pMUg-sau hut did l.ut find inn: 1 the tliiel 1. 
Whang stated that Koak had had 110 p:-.rt m the affair. 1 then told Ko«k 
that ae» tor giving jock the ii>ai-e deed-, and other things that we Lad 
taken, it would be ryh:. l*ut the pries: Kim lor sorne ren-or would nut 
agree to it. Then Ruak made his complaint tu the mag.stiaie. g.«t au 
.»nler and curried it to the village hear-man, l»ut the priest -aid. “Why 
vlid you m.'l come t*» me ami ui-h.e the complaint '.nsteud *•: going Up the 
mugi^trnle: ’* fhe reason that the govern* r aud umgisrrate c »nld not 
arrest me was larcaiis* ti.e pnest pr«-\euteil and refused t*» al'.ow t Alsu 
i\s U> the exposing «»t the faults ol the governor and The magistrate in 
the paper which 1 eirvuhUed tln< ugli tlie various plaees. it w.is hecam-e 
I die not dare tod'-ihcv the ord^r or the pru.st Hung iWilhe'.m* <ud so 
t did the evil tlrug jrd hrouglit sus uj^;>ii m\self. I have m> lather 
won’to sav r>n what you think l*-st with me. 

Lluuig Sa-ho Komar. Lath.die Leader) w:t* indicted tor murder by 
"lie Tr*peetor f Mon«1 yv, March nth. and handed over to the governor. 

Tjii: im.sk c:e Yanc. Hrvhik of Cmai-rvi:\g .uiaI.vst VaS t g- 
Yvn-gyl and Yang wrN-nrir.. two Roman Catholics. »Yung 
Htui-c»k is not a E*tr*TVSTAur ) 

Yang iicui ok owr.ed u Jield mi tluee days' plowing adji/inin^ his ao- 
ces-truJ 1 .uirinl-p 1 ftCe. I.'til a rela:ivc nr his, rained Yan^ A e-yang. f->rged a 
deed Of Ilie field ami sold it to three Rouluu Cutliclics ruTried Yang Sol- 
yurg. Yang Yun-gyu anil Yang \\ un-dol When the piaintifT learn¬ 
ed • it he tried to ge; Die r.eirts Uivk. eofi; i/JTering the Full sum that Lad 
been paid f« r it. Yang rv.il-yung e verted, lnit the other two related. 
So plaintiff appended to the :no£istrule und tin Uvlter ordered the two men 
To give up the false deed. But this order was tiot obeyed. (>r. the ojO- 
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trary. cm the th <»j Apn! .<*•:! ten K«*r.:mi Cmhmics Caere t^ptortiff * 
house wirh rre;irm«s and *eiveri vru : l r^anr l:\r.i Thi-v carried V.in tr* The 
komnn Catholic quarter* in Ch n-ijr Kvc-d'-rc. <hi tr.* wax tbev claim¬ 
ed t • hare mcm:*a an expend ■ >f > i»<i cj^h f t i • *« -rl &•* \Vl:er thrv 
arrived >it their destination tli*v 1>r.ii r'nn-.r prisoner v;ti*n :<*• *tT ; vc-a^d 
impii*-nervhiri Then they der N snitd*rt t:.r irue nr’ the tirlo ,%m» .. 1 
tut official c<*rrespoinJe:ice ‘Iwl fcvf pa-red heiweeii the p. •vl-fl «m : . the 
mug’'trine He gj?w lip the Ceird ‘•nt '*in the iv--rc«rjcmii*r*ce TV.ir l ecu 
left m h*.* h«*n*i. S»* they ordered bin -erd f*>r them. The plaint ti 

miviiged to t*ci*yr 1«y night un . i*KSiie rp !•• Seuul p* seek retires? f*T 
hi* xvroTLf-. There he hotrrl ihat hi- father h rt been caught am 1 lenten 
and then sent home So nlr'ntliT went 1 urk ;• h''* mow p.ro e.galn 
appealed t*« tbe iniigi-triUe The li tter s• iri *T'i:s ••«. tietveen \< n u d 
H«*ng the- priest I Wil'ifJn;!•. ard vi*u ►hovld set bir.» " And 1 eoirUr- 
t<l tbe head p-'lsceumn t*> go with T'lnint.h ard -ee to the nuvIUr But 
this p- diwmaii wh* ivtu^elf a Ki%msii Calliope leHuer^ud he cliarvert 
plaini ft with ill treating ^n«1 iumrii^.eeriUmi and bar. him take;; 

the 7C*tr.an CKthcdlo head .quarter* That right Wilhelm caire aid 
dcTruiitdirci \vM pV.imifi tail ;\v;a |m Se**'i1 imr. gr.vr. luni forty blow* <n 
the li«r< Then two foreign prc%t« with the two defendant* deunnxltd 
that the o -rresp •ndev.ee bef*'ie iclerred t«», '>e iZ’vei: up Plain 1 !? w. s 
thus driven U» fcr e np Lli« papers Tln-n the tv.*n i)«:Vmlants said iliey 
v v m)d ^ive ImcoU ih<- flr-hl it plaintiff w ^ild put down r':ie money The 
plaintiF tilt m< r.ey l>m rarlrd to L^et i»ack the deed*. In the Nth 
niuun lsu.% i«^ uiileh tn ^et Mitistaclnn?. plain tiff u:stde complaint t<« the 
governor r>i‘the pro\ilire and tfni hi^ rase, and the defendants wtre 
ordered hv tb<r lyrw-cnn-r t'.- ^i\e hack. :he field ard the deed and to pay 
b:*. % kall money thatheui been nrlawful'y extorttd. So plaintiff got b*ck 
hi^ deed and the > m t «h,:» cash. 

!hit> rathe *,tU •'! the terth moon **ven Koman Catholic? canie 
w ith rlulif and heat the plaintiff avd carried hill) to the Kouian Catholic 
headquarter a and two of them t-x>k Turns poarding him with a woollen 

• pilh w 'or bead-iest. Wilhelm strain had him ?iren twenn* striTs*^ 
and ritfiKsmded that he hrirg 7r»o,fVO ca^h and the deed rT the fjeM- He 
was i!jivri*iTHrd and lenten cvcrx* dav until he should pry the money 
and uive np the deed This continued twenty-two days During this 
interval he wish carried Ui his house six l u es lu vet the things de* 
nuiur.ert. This cost qr-i o««b At )»>t he had to sell all bis rema.mng 
furniture and thus v<4 together uio.ocv. ca>b which, together with; the 
held deed, be wa- jf-teed to give t*« the Catholics t'> save his life. But 
they sa:<l he must par the remainder, a'id heat him severely . Ke suc¬ 
ceeded in making his escape and returned home Then Wilhelm again 
demanded of him the remaining o.mxi cash l>ut Ue siiid. *1 am tdre-idy 
a beggar ani I mud not give yiai t'tis npicamt to save tnv lile. If yc»a 
wait to get money from me it 'X\Y. t»e like waiting for bu r to grow on 
a tortoise'* hack,*' s*« they gave him one more goixi ^^eati^lg ar-d drove 
Uiui nxvuy, since he hart n<» mere money. 

The plaintiff asks tbe CrnTmisvoner Vi Enng ik to get hsck the rtccd 
of the field, the cabb and tbe crop laised on tbe field : and to 

properly punish rhe offender*. 

• 

Thf. CASP flF Cno SCNC-KlT OF S>HFtNC AGAT?C.St XaNG 
Sam-jix. and Ch'ok Mvung-stjn. rvo kcman Cathaucs. 

Cbo Sung-kil is a poor muc > lives w:tb bis mother, and until his 
thirtieth veer va> not aMe to nmrry hecause of his lack of mtAtus I:j 
tlie Tenth BtoOO of i ^ hfWenei he gave 00.000 ca«h to the rather rif a 
young wtmiaa of tci prepare for s wedOiug. lu the twelfth moon 

iht- fifteenth day a nun naniel t.*, IT1 j, living in V’y^e.g-san ».or 

^p'Tcd with kb'oe Mvang-fon <4 the same town to get p'.'&setsiori cf tl.c 
person oi Clio ^tig-kit's wue. u ickcr j they eccoxnpl:ehc-d Lhcir 
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pqrpcve and the \u»n:au becun:e the concubine Kang San>-jjJ. Cbo 
wr»t tr. recover possession .rf hi> vtft: hut K.'irr>! hid and Ch'oesaid, ‘’We 
ate Roman Catholics ami even *,f we cun.mit murder we will not submit 
to punishtrert If mu want roll killed wu had better continue trying 
t*» yet liack the von san.'’ Ke then cany lit the plaintiff >iy the hair and 
heat In in and threv him into r stream running near by. 

In his complaint l eh-rt the commissioner Cbu. the plaintiff says, 
“It every* mrly was like the-.* two ratals who except Roman Catholics 
cop Id get married? The hs* of my sot.O-io cash is e snail matter, but 
the w*•iiiifti: *.* ;ihe .i <tcc.d person a:ui now n:y aged mother has bee:, 
made ill l»y this business and I cannot bear it withoutprotest So 1 beg 
that tht** iw.i men 1 e cure-led aiirf the *tjii»an delivered.'' 

The-r.niiT»i**nv.M'Tthereupon orrurtd :lie arrest of the two defendants 
and ir.stiuctferi the plaintiff t" wait the decision of the court. 

Tbe Case "V Kim Chin-viian 1m Song*suk ani> otheks of 
Ch \j kvvNcv aitajnst Kim Ei Ht; iiyi.ng mo. Nun Yi/n-su 

ani> Mr>- Ai vrxG-srN. rue* Human Catholics 

Tht plaintiffs complain tha: in me .own ol Chairynng the Ro¬ 
man Catholics Sand together htA compel people to join them, and use 
uJl burls oi illegal niL-th kIs in secure ib:.- end. In the seventh riofsn of 
• MW the Komar C*tk»]ics determined t< build a church, and for this 
purpose they cut down the old trees teat hail stood l«>r centuries alxnit 
lilt village shrine tr spite of the objections of the people Th*y caught 
ami *cat many of the people and arled ccnlinuaUy in a most unlawful 
manner While Ihev were building their church tbev demanded leaner 
from the people each man being com pel led to givefrmi 30. ^ .0 to 6o* 000 
ca^b apiece. For those tb..t refused there was beating and imprison¬ 
ment. Tea men were thus roarer, to pay money f»*r this purpose. 
Fields were seized and ir.auv were furred to give up their rarming. 
Man Ycn-su. one the defendants, refused to pay Kin: Chiu-whau. one of 
the plaintiffs for several nags or rice which he hud received. 

The amount* cot from the K -mau Catholics are a? follows 


Fur wood stolen from the shrine 


SJOO.vCO cash. 


I-Or mo:iev stolen from 

Kim Kent kyunc 

JO.OJC 



., 

Flu Ik-1110 

ao.uoc 

. * 

,, ,, 

., 

No Kyurg-bc 

2 u,OOv 

.. 

.» ,. .. 

»• 

Hong Ik-su 

2 Q.CKXJ 

,, 

% * •• «i 

.. 

Vi T*k-ha 

25,000 

• i 

.. *. .. 


Flan Hyinmok 

l^.OUU 

• * 



An Kcui-huc 

. 1 C* ,000 


.. ,. ., 


Chn Chang-cbo 

-Cl.lOO 

s 

% • 

i* • • 

• • 

An Yi-wlin 

: 5 .<oo 

y y 

• 1 i* • • 

1, 

Kim Chin-whua; 

jo.coa 

. • 


The Commissioner said, *‘1 have known about this business fur some 
time, i will attend to the matter and get the money back. \\ *i: here 
till the case is brought up jf 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


The career oT Gen. Rim Tflk-nyBr.g whom, as we have 
seen, the Japanese had cubbed “The Flying General.” affords 
us another examine of the ratal weakness of Korea, in the 
envy excited against any really successful man : for even while 
Gen. Kim was successfully combatting the Japanese in his own 
way, his very successes aroused the spleen of Gen. Vim Keim- 
su who accused him to the king of having killed plenty of 
Koreans, but never a Japanese. Or. the strength oi this 
groundless charge, and without questioning its truth, the king 
brought Gen. Kiiu to Seoul and imprisoned him a year. 

And now began au amusing comedy between the Chinese, 
who took the Japanese seriously, and the latter who were 
merely playing off the Chinese in order to save time. 

In the fourth moon of 1 3 y 5 the embassy from China to 
Japan arrived in Seoul, and immediately Gen. Sim Yu-gyuug 
posted southward to see Kato and t;'.l him that the Chinese 
embassy had already cone and that he must hasten to get all 
the Japanese troo;*, out of the country before the embassy 
should arrive at Fiisau. To all this the wily, Kato answered 
gravely. “Vow had belter slay here a lew weeks while I take 
a run ever to Japan end ask Hideyoshi about it, and if he 
gives the order to take the troops hick, it cau be done immedi¬ 
ately/' When he came back, instead of answering the main 
question he said that it would be well for a Korean toaccom- 
pany the envoy to Japan. Meanwhile the Chinese envoy Vi 
Chong-sung, in Seoul, sent mease tiger after messenger urging 
the speedy removal of the Japanese troops from the peninsula ; 
but Kato kept putting it off on one ground or another, and 
made no move to go. When, however, this part of the comedy 
had proceeded to such a point that the Japanese began to fear 
the Chinese wonlti see that it was iiirie.-d a comedy, Kato took 
s, few regiments of men from Ucg-ch’iiu and KO-je and made 
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preparations as if to depart, meanwhile sending Gen- Sim to 
Seoul to say that he was waiting for the envoy and his suite 
to come south and accompany the departing army to Japan. 
Five months had already elapsed since the envoy had arrived 
in Seoul, and he therefore detenniued to accept this invita¬ 
tion, Moving southward, he came to Kaiu-wun in Chul-la 
Province where he stopped, fearing to go directly into the 
Japanese camp. While there he gained the soubriquet of 
“frog-eater,” for he was so fond of the flesh of that reptile 
that he compelled the people to hunt for and procure it 
for him, * 

Gen. Sou Kuang, from his comfortable quarters in Liao¬ 
tung. sent him a letter chargiug him with cowardice and 
ordering aim to proceed at once on his way. Under this 
stimulus he proceeded to Fusun; out Kato would not come 
to see him, saving, “I must receive instructions from Jap¬ 
an before I can take you across the straits, so I will cross 
once more and find out the will oi my royal master in regard 
to the matter.” After an absence o: two months he came 
back and opened another act ot the comedy by asserting that 
he must first take Gen. Sim across to Japan aud arrange the 
ceremony of investiture, and that the envoy proper might fol¬ 
low when all was ready. By this time, what with the fear of 
the Japanese and bewilderment at the intricacy of Japanese 
diplomacy the poor envoy was well-nigh distraught. When 
therefore, with the beginning of the new year 1596 a China¬ 
man named So Hak-myUng came from Japan and informed 
him that Iltdeyoshi had not the remotest idea of becoming a 
vassal of China and that if the Chinese envoy should cross to 
Japan he would never conic buck again, it capped the climax, 
and that very night the wretched envoy, taking only otie ser¬ 
vant and a few clothes tied up in a clo'.b, made his escape 
from the Japanese camp and fled away northward. He 
traveled by night and hid by day, uutil at Last he arrived 
at Seoul. And so the curtain drops on another act of the 
comedy. 

When the Japanese found out that the envoy had made 
his escape they were in a quandary, fearing lest they might 
be pmiished for letting him go n:id *0 spoiling the fun. They 
therefore gave cha.se, but not being able to overtake the light- 
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footed envoy, they contented themselves with surrounding 
the hoase of the vice-envoy Yang Pang hyung. The latter 
knew oi his chief's flight, hut to draw away snspiciou from 
himself he pretended to sleep late that morning and claimed 
to know nothing about the matter. When at last'he was told 
of it by the Japanese general Kumdn. he said quietly, “Well, 
he was a young man and a iittle nervous. He should have 
gone to Japan long ago instead of waiting around here. It 
will be of no use for you to chase him. ' He then deliber¬ 
ately arose, went to the room lately occupied by his chief, 
took possession of the Emperor's letter and returned to his 
own apartments. By his coolness and presence of mind he 
allayed the excitement of the Japanese and perhaps saved his 
own life. 

The Japanese soldiers who had been detailed to return 
to Japan were of course delighted to go back to their homes 
and were eager to set sail from Pusan. They bad their bag¬ 
gage all on board and were hoping to start at auy moment. 
But when they heard of the flight of the Chinese envoy they 
knew there would he a long delay and they were sorely disap¬ 
pointed ; so much so in fact that many of them wept aloud. 
It is probable that every Japanese soldier in the pcnio.snia 
won id have been glad oi an opportunity to return to Japan. 
Only the severe discipline oi the Japanese army and the lack 
of boats prevented them from deserting in large numbers : at 
least wc may gather as much from the frequent references to 
the home-sickness of the Japauese soldiers. 

Yang Pang-hyDng tailed the weeping soldiers before him 
and said, “We have waited here so toug that my chief got 
tired and went back. But I remain and the imperial missive 
is with me. He has fled only to Nam-wiin and if you send 
there you will doubtless find him.” This leu them to believe 
that their fond hope of returning home would soon be grati¬ 
fied. 

All this time the young Konishi, the rival of Kato, sat 
disdainfully silent watching the empty game which bis un¬ 
popular rival was playing with the Chinese. When he heard 
of the flight of the envoy he laughed and said, ”1 knew he 
was no genuine envoy from the Emperor, for if he had been he 
would not have dared to show his heels like this.” This rc- 
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mark was intended to imply that while Kato had been trying 
to hoodwink the Chinese, rbey. on the other hand, bad 
hoodwinked him. 

Yang Pang-hyung lost no time in informing the Emperor 
of the perfidy of his chief, and the Emperor itnniediately 
ordered the recalcitrant official to be caught and imprisoned 
He raised Yang Pang-hying to the position of Chief of the 
Embassy and appointed Sim Vu-gyung as his second. We 
will remember that Sim Yn-gjimg had already gone to Japan 
with Kato, bearing the imperial grits, which consisted of a 
royal robe with the embroide-ed design of b' dragon, a jade 
belt, royal head-gear, a map of China, a book on war and 
various other kinds of treasures. lie there married the 
daughter of a Japanese named Arum, and is said by the 
Koreans to have become a thorough Japanese. This may have 
been part of the game he was playing, and we may see the 
fruits of it later, 

Kato was determined that a Korean envoy should accoui' 
paoy the Chinese one to Japan ar.d to this end he told mie 
of the Korean officials. "If a Korean envoy does voi accom¬ 
pany the Chinese embassy to Japan Tie peace tv ill be only be¬ 
tween Japan and China, and Kvica will have tio pari in it. 
This will lead to grave troubles." Oeu. Sim also sent his ne¬ 
phew back from japan to ask lh.ii n Korean envoy accompany 
the Chinese embassy. Sothe king appointed two men. Whitug 
Siu and Pak Horg-jang ly this work, conferring upon them 
the title of T’cng-sin-sn or "Faithful Messenger.'’ 

In the fifth n oon of this year 159 A Gen. Kouislii massed 
his troope in forty-six regiments un '.he south*. rn coast and. 
leaving only ftrtu regiments to guard Fusatl. set sail for Japan. 
With him went all the envoys, both Chinese ntd Korean.* 

Now that lasting peace seemed to he assured, the king no 
longer hesitated to hand over the rein.- of power to the Crown 
Prince. He accordingly scut the royal insignia sonlh to him. 
and so doffed the responsibilities as well as the prerogatives 
o: royalty. Ritt. strange to *ay, the prince sttenuously re¬ 
fused ro accept them, insisting that lie had no ilesirc. to take 
the scepter from his father's baud. Seven times he sent :o- 
his rather protesting his unwillingness to have the honor 
thrust upon him. Hut the king would not listen, it was* 
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only, after the courtiers had assembled before the palace Jor 
twenty days tn succession and besought him to retail; the 
scepter that they finally prevailed and he consented to con¬ 
tinue in the exercise of the royal prerogative 

Yi Mong-hak. an unprincipled ruffian. ignorant but am¬ 
bitions, had joined trir forces of Gen. Han HyTin and hud 
fought during the war, Now lie started out cm an independent 
line. Gathering n force of over ten thousand men hr* at¬ 
tacked and took Hong-san in Ch’utig-cir'iug Province, and 
he followed it up by taking Im-cli'mi, Ch'uiig-yaug. Chiitig- 
san and Ilong-ju. Yi Mong-hak had been deceiving his fol¬ 
lowers by saying that Gen. Kiin Tfik-nyar.g was interested in 
this scheme. But now tiny found that thi* same Gen. Kim 
was arrayed against them and they saw they had been duped. 
That night every’.ran deserted the adventurer and the next 
day he fell into the hands of the loyal troops and his head 
was forwarded to St-on!. This shows the extremely unsettled 
btatc of the country, and how any unprincipled nan with 
money and effrontery could offer senons opposition to the 
government. 

Here again we find a striking example of that petty jeal¬ 
ousy whioh deprived Korea oi most o) her capable men. This- 
Gen Kin Tuk-ryung was a Celebrated man. He was known 
throughout the Korean army for his strength and prowess. 
It is said of him that single-handed he would attack a tiger 
and pin it n.i iHe ground with a *>pwtT. They also say that he 
rode into battle with hi: i 1 on inai-vof » hundred pounds weight 
in each hand and he gave the Japanese so many hard knocks 
that they gave him the name. ‘’The General from under the 
Rock." The ministers at Seoul were suspicious of bis rising 
faniu and went their ways to have him dragged down. They 
charged him with having been in league with Yi Mong-hak 
and won the king over. He was :»rn-sled and brought to 
Seoul, where after » most disgraceful trial he was put todeatb. 
The Japanese had such a high opinion of this man's parts that 
Konislii sent and had a portrait made of him. When he saw 
the picture he exclaimed. ‘This mail is indeed a General.** 
When Ins death was announced, the Japanese held a great 
frasi in honor tn the event. This u,>s just oc the eve ot cboc 
'departure for hutu-. 
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As U’c nave seen, it was m the summer oi 1596 that the 
Chinese and Korean envoys crossed to Japan with the return¬ 
ing army ol invasion. When they were brought into the 
prtser.ee of Hideyoshi he treated them with scant courtesy. 
When i>ktnl why he did w»i bow before the imperial missive 
lie replied that lie had a sure lev and could not. He treated 
ttit- Korean envoy :iim:h worse than the Chinese, and said to 
hint. "I sent bock the two princes as I agreed, but your king 
tiever so iniu'li is thanked rie He has now sent as envoy a 
mar. of inferior rank on purpose to insult trie. I believe the 
origi:i'ii Chinese envoy ran away at the instigation of your 
king. I will treat the Chinese envoy civilly, but as for you I 
shall send another army and be avenged on you.*' After t-'is 
there was but one thing to do. Both the envoy* packed up 
their effects and started back home. When the Chinese 
envoy arrived at Narking bringing insult instead of submis¬ 
sion from Japan the Kniperor was 11% a terrible rage and charg¬ 
ed Sim Yu-gyang with having betrayed his country. The 
chief envoy was executed and the official who had advised 
the sending of an embassy was thrown into prison and starved 
to death, but Sira Yu-gyting in some way escapefi with his head. 


Chapter II. 

A new invubiotl determined itpull... .coiupatison ot' Japau and Korea 

_Japanese scheme to get Admiral YL into danger . Admiral Yi 

degraded .. second invasion ... Choryfing I’ass fortified_Chinese 

give aid... .Admiral Yi's successor a failure... .gre-.it naval victory 
for the Japanese .. Admiral Yi rdnsuued siege and fall of Nam- 
wun .... Korean tuival victories .. .Admiral Yi's policy .. Japanese 
ad vance checked ... rejoicing in Seoul ... siege of L’l-san.... siege 
rained ..Roman Catholic missionaries ..the Japanese army .. 
the "car and no&e wound” number of Chinese .. a Japanese 

settlement_Chinese admirals... .Admiral Yi b diplomacy.... 

t»en. Yang Ho recalled . .the King accused .. the defense. 

We have now reached the halfway point between the two 
invasions, or rather between the two parts of the double iuva- 
siou. Hideyoshi was. still furious over the failure of his great 
plan of invading China, autl he must needs find some way to 
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vent his spleen. He determined upon a second invasion of 
Korea, not this time with a view to the invasion of China 
but with the more modest desire to punish Korea, though 
what Korea had done to deserve punishment it would be hard 
to say. To be sure she had proved an obstacle to his vault¬ 
ing ambition, for bad Hidevoshi's original artnv sailed straight 
lor China instead of landing at Fusan, it probably would have 
overthrown the Chinese capital. We must notice the chang¬ 
ed conditions which existed between the two countries. Korea 
had now experienced the worst possible at the hands of the 
Japanese and knew what to expect. Their soldiers had felt 
the prick of Japanese swords and had in turn lasted the de¬ 
lights of victory. That terrible glamor which surrounded the 
dreaded islanders upon their first appearance had worn off and 
some sort of equality had been effected between them. The 
Koreans had meanwhile become pj*scsstd of firearms and 
were measurably skilled in their use. They had learned never 
to trust themselves to open battle when geuriila warfare was 
feasible. They had demonstrated their great superiority on 
the sea iu the person of the Admiral Yi. When therefore we 
remember that.rhe Japanese had to leave their base of supplies 
and live on what they could forage in the peninsula, it ap¬ 
pear* that in spite of their prowess they had not much advan¬ 
tage over the Koreans, But before making this second de¬ 
scent upon the shores of Korea it was necessary for the Japan¬ 
ese to get the redoubtable Admiral Yi Sun-sia out of the way. 
No fleet from Japan would risk an encounter with him in his 
“Tortoise Hoat .’ 1 The Japanese had seen bow the mutual 
jealousies of the Koreans worked in their favor and they de¬ 
termined to use this in gelling Admiral Yi removed. So one 
day □ Japanese named Yu-si-ra made his appearance at the 
camp of Gen Kiin F.uug-stj, saying that lie was ured of 
being a Japanese and that he wanted to become a Korean. 
He dressed in Korean clothes and kept going back and forth 
between the Japanese and Koreans, giving the latter what 
seemed to be much valuable information. He seemed to be 
devoted to the Korean interests. One day he came :n a state 
oi great excitement and said that the Japanese General Kato 
was coming to Korea with a great fie-.: and that, as be was to 
pass a certain island off the coast, Admiral Yi ought to be sent 
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to lii: in wail there and drive the invading fleet buck or to 
sink it. So Gen. Kim wrote to the king about it and asked 
for orders. The king, trusting in the prowess of Admiral Vi, 
gave hi*, consent; but when that officer received these orders 
he promptly replied that t: was a trick to entrap him and thus 
clear a way for h descent upon the mainland of Korea. He 
therefore declined to run tlu risk, eso^ciailv as the place men- 
tioiiec was studded with sunken rocks and wa* sprciallv dan- 
gerou.-. for navigation. But tht Japanese Yo-si-ra kept urging 
Gen. Kim to set to it that the plan was carried out and a: 
last the General wrote to the king saying that Admiral Vi 
declined to go. As may be supposed Admiral Vi had enemies 
at court who could not let such an opportunity pass of getting 
him into Trouble Consequently the iniquitous decree went 
forth that Admiral Vi ':>» »d and brought to Seoul and that 
Wan Kyuu be put m Ins pi.iee. The king intended to put 
Admiral Vi to death, but one ot the officials urged his former 
services in pKstl sit ion of his prevent offense and so the pun¬ 
ishment was commuted t > loss 0 f position alone. So it was 
that AHuiinl Vi. the i>:?st soldier *-if korm contained and to 
whom the king owed his crown twice over, was degraded ;o 
thcranksand becanu a common soldier. But most remarkable 
ot all, he made no complaint, bu; wj-.it quietly about his \\o:k 
as if nothing had happened. 

In the first moon of the year 1597 the Japanese fleet set 
sail from Japan. This army was led by Rato and Komshi al¬ 
though the nominal commander in chief was lad of .seven¬ 
teen named Hideyaki. i: is said that it took a thousand boats 
to bring the army across the straits. Had Admiral Vi San* 
sin been at his old oust thi-> fic.il would never have touched 
ked or the Korean coast but as it was there was no difficulty, 
and the entire army landed safely it So-sang Harbor and im¬ 
mediately threw up fortifications and went into camp. 

The first thought of the Koreans was to fortify Cho- 
ryeng Pass the one break in the mountain chain which the 
Japanese must pass 11 they wished to march on Seoul. Gcu- 
Kwiu Ryul with 25,001 men and other generals with troops 
hastily gathered from various districts hastened to that im¬ 
portant pass and put the fortifications in good order, and the 
king forthwith sent Kwfiu Ilyiip as envoy to Nanking to 
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implore the intervention of China. And now we see the evil 
results of Hideyosbi’s ill-treatment of the Chinese and Korean 
envoys in Japan ; for instead of making the Koreans send 
time and again ashing lor help the Emperor was eager to 
send troops into the peninsula to avenge himself upon the 
Japanese. The Chinese army was put i:i charge-of three 
men : Gen. Yang Ho with rank of Military Commissioner, 
Gen H> 6ng Ka as genernl'in chief and Admiral Ma Gwi as 
commander of all the. naval forces. Under tlie.se were Gen. 
erals Yang WO11. O Yn-ch'ttng. U Pik-yong. Chin U-ch’ung. 
So Eutig-gung. Chin Hyo and Tong Han-vu. Gen. Vang 
Ho came no further than P ydng-yaug. his duties not requir¬ 
ing his presence on the field of battle. Admiral Ma Kwi 
and all the others came on to Seoul. From that point they 
branched out in several directions, one going to Nain-w&n iu 
ChfiMa province, another to Song-in in Kyitng-sang Pro¬ 
vince, another to Chiln-ju, Chul-la Province, and another to 
Ch'ung ju in Ch’ung-ch’ftng Province. 

Admiral Wf'n Kyun. who had supplanted Yi Sun-sin, 
went to H»n-sail where Admiral Yi had worked so diligently 
to build barracks with the proceeds of salt manufacture. 
His first work was to overthrow all the rules and regulations 
which his predecessor had so wisely promulgated. He then 
drove away ail who bad been at all intimate with the former 
admiral, who was now a common soldier tinder Kwfin Ryul, 
He then built a paling about the council-ball that Yi Sun-sin 
bad built and there he housed his harem and spent his time 
in revelry and feasting. He would frequently have innocent 
men called up and severely punished for mere amusement. 
And thus he soon alienated the good will of all the troops 
stationed there. 

Rut Kflto. the astute Japanese geuerai, through his tool 
Yo-si-ra. kept *1 Gen. iKm, urging him tu have a fleet seut to 
intercept a fleet of Japanese boats. He named a day on 
which the Korean fleet would be sure to intercept a fleet of 
the enemy. At last the order was given for Admiral Wun 
Kyun to carry out this manoeuvre ami though he had no 
stomach for the enterprise he amid not well demur, for this 
was the very tiling that had cost Admiral Yi his position. 
So he gut his boats together and sailed out tu Ch&l-yDug 
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Island off Fusan. But a strong breeze sprang up and the sea 
was rather rough and in the darkness of night the Korean fleet 
became scattered. The next tiny the Larger part of them rendez¬ 
voused at Ka-dok Island where they unexpectedly met the 
Jaoanese ,£eet and were vigorously attacked. Almost ini * 
mediately all Admiral Wiiu‘s forces deserted him and his 
only recourse was flight. Beaching his boat on Ch'il-chTio 
Island he landed and drew about him what remnants of his force 
hecoitld find. When Gen. Kwfin Rvul heard of this he sent a 
stern order detnancing that the admiral come out ami fight. 
That valliant man first filled hetnself with wine then sallied 
forth only to be deserted again by his men. So the doughty 
admiral again ran his boat aground and took to his heels. He 
was so fat however that he could not run far, so he sat down 
under a tree to get his breath. There the Japanese overtook, 
him and carried away bis head in triumph. The second iu com¬ 
mand. Vi YG-geui, fled by lx>at after burning ali the barracks 
mid provisions tint were stor:*■! at H-iii-san. 

When these events became known the whole country 
was in consternation. Vi Hang-bok, the king’s trusted 
councillor, said, “Vi Sun-sin must be reinstated in his former 
position." It was a case of dire necessity and so the king 
s=nt and conferred upon tint faithful man his former office. 
The trusty' Yi set out on foot and rested not day nor night 
until he reached his former position, Han-san. On all sides 
he met the scattered and flying remnants of his former force. 
He rallied them about hun, promising that the Japanese should 
still be held in cheek. 

But before Admiral Vi arrived on the scene of action a 

tremendous force of Japanese both military and naval had 

landed on the southern coast. Their objective point-was 

Xaru wun. where the Chinese general Vang Wun had pitched 

his cjinu. I'pini the approach of the Japanese the latter 

burned aU the houses outside the wall to prevent their 

offering cover to an attacking force; but the Japanese soon 

built a rough fence or palisade about the town, from behind 

which they picked off the Chinese soldiers on the wall, at 

leisure. The Chinese at unnoted to make a sortie but in their 

• 

eagerness to get out of tlit* gate they bec-ime jammed in it and 
were mown down by the loug »ivordsof the besiegers. L*nfor■ 
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Innately for the Cl»nrs,e ami Koreans the following night was 
foil moon find the Japanese cul tlinvn everv niun that at¬ 
tempted to escape. To the line of stakes, which they bad 
planted about the town the Japanese fastened swords, and 
when the jienple from ther town tried to make good their 
escape they fottnd themselves impaled upon these weapons. 
The Chinese commander. Vang Won, rode at this barrier and 
his horse was so impaled, but he succeeded in getting over 
and making good his escape. The Japanese attacked the wall 
tn its weakest point and forced an entrance. The massacre 
within the town beggars description. The Korean generals 
Chdng Keui-vvun, Vi Pong-nam. O Kung-jung. Kim Kvdng. 
no. bin Ho. Im Hviin, Vi Tuk-whe and Vi \Vun-ch*uti were 
nil killed, which indicates how sanguinary must have been 
the fight. 

Immediately all northern Ch'IMa was in confusion and 
the troot-s everywhere- began to fall back toward the north. 
In Seoul itself there was consternation. The king called hi* 
officials about him and a*ked what should be done. They all 
urged that the king stay in the capital The queen and the 
crown prince however were sen: to Su-an in H.am-gytrng 
Province and the king prepared to move whenever it should 
seem necessary. 

But b\ this time Admiral Vi was again on the stage of 
action and as alert as ever. He had as yet only ten boats 
under him. but he had no lack of men, for the people all along 
the coast, when they heard of his reinstatement, flocked to 
him. He drew up his little fleet of ten boats in the shadow 
of a mountain on Chin-do (island) and sent out reconnoiler- 
ing boats which returned just at night saying that the Japan¬ 
ese were approaching. As the moan dropped behind the 
mountain it left the Korean fleet iu complete darkness and 
■soon the Japanese boats came sailing along in single file. 
Admiral Vi deployed his bouts in a long line and suddenly 
they all raised a load shout and fired point blank at the un¬ 
suspecting Japanese. The latter thought they had run into a 
powerful fleet and soon scattered in all directions. The next 
•day there was more seiioas work, however, fur a fleet of 
■several hundred boats appeared. The Koreans were in some 
trepidation, but the fearless admiral made straight for the 
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enemy and though soon surrounded he succeeded in sinking 
thirtv of the enemy's boats. The rest evidentlv recognized 
the master hand of Admiral Vi and turned and fled. He 
gave chase, and before the battle ended the Japanese com¬ 
mander \fa-da-?i was killed. Returning from this remarkable 
fight Admiral Yi proceeded to Hnn-san and set to work re¬ 
building the barracks and making salt. It is said that in two 
months time he stored away 20.000 bags of rice, His former 
captains and soldiers come back to him in *'clouds. , \ He also 
found another source of revenue The wealthy men all 
through the south desired to get away From the disturbed 
districts and so loaded their effects upon boats and sailed 
away. Admiral Yi however stood in the wav and made them 
pay a toll of from one to three bags of rice for each boat. 
From this source alone he collected above a thousand bags 
of rice. He used this re venue in the purchase of copper for-the 
ca&ting of cannon, and for the building of boats. Thousands 
of people who feared to live on the maintain] none and built 
huts about his camp, until the island actually becune too 
small to hold mure. 

After the fall of Nam-whu the Japanese, flushed with 
victory, started northward toward Seoul, thinking without 
doubt that they would have as easy a victory as before. Yang 
Ho. hearing of the defeat ot the Chinese came post haste 
from P'vung-yang and severely upbraided the generals ami 
charged them with lack of braver*. Without an hour's 
delay it was arranged that Generals Ha Sang. U Pfifc-yung. 
Yang Tenug and P‘a Sa should take a strong body of troops 

rind move southward to CliMnig chiSng Province and intercept: 
the Japanese. This was done and the army ambushed at 
Kcum-op'yung t« the district of Chik-san. Soon the Japan¬ 
ese came- streaming aiong. neglecting all precautions. for they 
had no idcu of irievtiug an enemy. When therefore the 
ambuscade opened fire on them it took but a few moments to 
throw' then; into titter confusion. In the rout which ensued 
an enormous number of the Japanese were k*lied. On the 
fnllowitig day the Japanese, who had mended tlteir broken 
ranks as best they could, came on to the attack, but their 
losses had been so great that in spite of wonders of bravery 
which they showed they were again, crushed. Tire remnant 
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of their force fled southward to Mok-ch'nn and Ch'unt»-ju. 
This was one of the three great battles of the war and in im¬ 
portance it was exceeded by none ; for. though the forces 
engaged were not so numerous nor the number of slain *0 
great. it broke once for all tiic self •confidence of the Japanese, 
and they never again had the h-udiliiiod 10 attempt Li e :i• »■ 
proach to Seoul. By this battle the war was definitely confined 
to the southern provinces. The Commissioner Van* Ho sug¬ 
gested to the king that be go out aid survey the battle liehl. 
and so the roval cavalcade rode out the South Gate. One oi 
the Chinese generals suspected that the king was s micThing 
of a coward umi so. to lest him. be gave the horse liie king 
was riding a sharp cut with « whip. The horse leaped into 
the air with terror but th: king held his seat and showed no 
sign of fear The Chinese were pleased at this and their re¬ 
spect for the king was visibly increased 

Seoul gave itself up to universal holiday in honor of the 
victory, for i: was still fresh in the minds of many how Seoul 
had fared before at the hands o? the invaders. 

In the tenth moon Gen. Konishi built a strong fert on a 
bluff overlooking the sea at U:-<an in !•£yfltig-sang Province. 
He named it To-sau. The Chinese Vang Ho determined to 
cut the war short by attacking and Liking this-posjtion and 
by so doing he expected to cut off the right arm of the invad¬ 
ing army. Collecting all the forces that were within Teach, 
he started south to attack Ul-sati. The army consisted of 
40,000 men and it went in three divisions. The left or east¬ 
ern division being led by Gen. Vi Pang-vhim. the middle 
division by Gen. KoCh‘ak and the wrscrin division by Gen. 
Pang T'-duk. Ger. Ma Kwi was sent on ahead and acted as 
avant-an/reur* Stopping a few miles from the Japanese posi¬ 
tion he ordered Gen. P'a Sa to go and make a preliminary at¬ 
tack upon the fort to discover something as to the lay ot the 
laud, and if possible to discover the number and equipment of 
the enemy. The attack was made with fire-arrows. Almost 
immediately the Japanese made a sortie, but were driven back 
with a loss of four hundred and sixty men. Shortly after 
this the three grand army corps arrived. The Japanese were 
arranged in three divisions. To 1 fie middle was the fori pro¬ 
per. On the north was a fortified c.tup called the I’an-gu jnb 
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and off the south «a* another called the F'a-ivha-gang, It 
was the first business of tils Chinese anc Korean allies to 
diive tnest oncer divisions into the centra) fori. To this end 
the left division of the army attacked the Pan-gu-jun and the 
right division the T a-wha-gang. Gun. Yang Ho put on iiis 
armor and went into the thick of the right and urged on his 
men. The air was filled with the noise of drums, musketry- 
fire and shouts of the combitants, and a cloud of arrows 
concealed the heavens. Some of the Japanese huts were on 
fire and great clouds of smoke and dame rolled heavenward. 
Slowly thr Japanese were forced hick mid finally they all en¬ 
tered the gates of the main fort of To-san. This fort was set 
oti a rugged lull where it was difficult for an attacking force 
to manoeuvre, but there was little water in the lort and the 
Japanese were forced to come out secretly at night and draw- 
water from a well neurb\. Using aware of this. Gen.- Kim 
liung-sh, a Korean, placed an ambusli about the well and 
caught upuurds of a hundred of the enemy. They were bad- 
iy emaciated and said that surrender was a matter of only n 
few days. It came on to rain, and this was followed by 
severe cold, as it was now the beginning of winter. Many of 
the besieging army had their hands and feet frozen. One 
of Gen. Konishi's lieutenants wrote repeatedly to the Korean 
general .Song Yun-nuiu asking for terms of peace Gen. 
Yang Ho answered. "Konishi must come out and surrender, 
and he will hr treated vve'.'i. By this time the Japanese were 
well-nigh exhausted. They had neither food nor water, and 
every day th^v died in such numbers that it is said they had 
"n :• *01111 tain of dead." Mauy a timcGen. Konishi meditated 
suicide hut each time was restrained by one means or another. 
As a last resort the Japanese threw gold’and silver over the 
wall to bribe thu soldiers without ami keep them from making 
mi attack. 

But the tables were about to be turned. All the other 
Japanese forces in the south had become aware of the desper¬ 
ate straits to which their comrades were red need at To-san. 
And so now at the last moment a Urge fleet appeared and the 
hard won victory was snr-tched from between the teeth of the 
Chinese and Korean allies. The exposure had greatly weak¬ 
ened the besieging force- Their provisions were almost ex- 
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hausted and they had used no all their arrows. They were 
far $-1 longer that the beleagured Japaness but were not fit t«» 
cope with the fresh army which was burning with steal to 
avenge their starving compatriots. So it was that Gen. Vang 
Ho was compelled to raise the siege and fall back toward 
Srt.nil. During this siege the Chinese ioss was fourl-.en 
hundred, though many thousands were wounded. 

From this time date the first efforts of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church to enter Korea. Japan had already many thousands 
of converts to Romanism and Hideyushi was determined to 
leave no means untried to eradicate the foreign call. To this 
end he sent many of the Catholic converts to Korea. Rut the 
most distinguished of them ail was the young and vigorous 
Gen. K0nishi who had received baptism at the hands of the 
Catholics and had received the name of Augustine Aiiman- 
dano. It may have been because 0; Hideyoslu's desire to get 
tiie Catholics 011; of the country Dial Gin. Kouishi was ap¬ 
pointed to the post in Korea. Kato was as pronounced a Bud¬ 
dhist ns Kouishi was a Christian and this of course intensified 
the hatred and rivalry bshveen them. Gen. Kouishi was desir¬ 
ous of having Catholic teachers come over to the peninsula 
and attend tolhe spiritual needs of the Chiislians in the army; 
and to this end the Yice-provincial of the Jesuits 111 Japan ap¬ 
pended Padre Gregoris de CcKpecles to this arduous and im¬ 
portant post. With him went a Japanese priest. The two 
first went to Tsushima ar.d finding no means of getting to the 
peninsula remained there over the winter and carried 0:1 a 
successful mission work. The next spiiug they made their 
way to Korea and finally reached Gen. Konishi's headquar¬ 
ters at a place that the Jnpintse cull Comtingni, which was 
without doubt the fort of Ul-san. Here they worked a year 
but nna'ly, through the machinal ions of Gen. K.ito, who work¬ 
ed upon the prejudices of Htdtyoshi, both the foreign and na¬ 
tive priest a were sent back to Japan, and this had no little U> 
to with the: return of Gen. Kouishi, who went to clear him¬ 
self bride his master. 

To anticipate a little, we might here say that many Ko¬ 
reans whn 'acre rimed captive to Japan from time to tunc 
during this war. Became Christians at Nagasaki and though 
slaves were so firm iu their belie) us to be willing to suffer 
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tnartvrdom during the terrible persecutions which raged in 
Japan between 1610 and 1630, but with the departure of Ces- 
pides ironi Korea the distinctive work in Korea was aban¬ 
doned- 

l,rc 11s pi use a moment here to compare the two contend- 
mg armies. In this second invasion the total number of Jap- 
aur.-w that reached Korean soil was 105.400, or about half 
as titanv as formed the first army of invasion. They were led 
by twenty-seven generals, prominent among whom were 
Kato and Konishi As a mark of his spiteful spirit, Hidcyo- 
siii ordered that in this second invasion the noses and ears of 
ail Koreans killed o; captured should be cut off and sent to 
Japan. And so from time to time these half-savage soldiers 
sent loads of Korean noses and ears, pickled in salt, and they 
were buried in the monastery of Ta-bul-sa in the city of Kyo¬ 
to. there to remain to all ages a disgusting memento of the 
most unprovoked and wanton cruelty that ever disgraced the 
annuls of a great people. Many of the Koreans who lost their 
noses or ears at that time survived many years, and it cannot 
he wondered at that the Koreans have.never since cared to 
accept favors at the hands of their island neighbors. 

The total number of Chinese was 210,000. With them 
catne 2.000 coo ounces of silver to pay for their sustenance. 
From Shantung were sent by boat 200,000 bags of rice. There 
were also sent for the relief of the army 5,832,000 ounces of 
silver. And for the relief of the Korean famine sufferers an 
additional 3,000.000 ounces were sent. When we consider 
the vast number of men and the millions of wealth that China 
poured into Korea at this time it may well be believed, as the 
Koreans affirm, that China, by so doing, impoverished herself 
so that she became an easier prey to the Mauchus who, a few 
years later, wrested the scepter from her. 
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The Korean Mudang and P'ansu. 

FIRST PAPER. 

Korean society is blessed, or cursed, with two handicrafts 
whose business it is to deal with those occult powers, with 
which the oriental imagination peoples all space. These two 
handicrafts are set forth in the terms mudang and p'ansu, and 
the nearest approach to these words that we can find in Eng¬ 
lish are "sorceress" aud "exorcist," but in a broader sense 
we may call them "witch” aud ‘wizard," How nearly the 
office of mudang or p'ansu approaches to that of witch or 
wizard will appear in the following discussion. 

The name mndang is roost appropriately conferred, form./ 
($*)♦ means "to deceive" and tang (d£). means a "company." 
Sometimes this individual is called a vm-nyti or "de¬ 

ceiving woman.” Tt may be that the »> it dang means "de 
ceiving crowd" becauseir. vulgar parlance she may be aenom 
mated a "bad lot ” The word p'an&u i- composed of p'a*t 
(fj). decide." and su 1$), "destiny." This means ap¬ 
proximately a "fortune-teller," but it describes the office of 
p'an-su only in part. 

The mudaug is always a woumu, aud her office isconsider- 
ed the very lowest it: the social grade. She is always ai! 
abandoned character, though gencrnlU married. She pre¬ 
tends l© be a sort of spiritual medium, and by her friendship 
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with the shades to he able to influence them as she may wish. 
In order to understand the various forms of her service we 
must take them up in detail. Every ceremony performed by 
a mndang is called a kut. This is a word of native origin, and 
though the practices of the mt*duttg are supposed to have 
come from China in ancient times yet this native word would 
imply that there were indigenous customs so closely allied to 
these imported ones as to make the transfer of the word a 
matter of little difficulty. 

Kija is said to have brought with him from China the art 
of necromaucy. This is supposed to mean the art of fortune - 
telling and such like milder forms of necromancy, hut Ko¬ 
reans say that some of the practices were attended with a 
form of imprecation or petition and this implies the office of 
the mudang. The mndang certainly existed in China at that 
early date, if books may be believed ; and if sucb a person as 
Kija ever existed and came to Korea the cult of the mndang 
doubtless came with him. 

There are ten principal forms of service which the mu. 
dang renders. Each is done by means of a kul, or mudang 
incantation. It should be borne in mind that the mudang'1 
influence lies entirely in her friendship with the spirits rather 
than iti any power to force them to her will. 

The first form of inn dang service, or kul, and tile one 
most in demand, is the healing of the sick. If a man is taker, 
suddenly ill or if his symptoms seem in any way strange the 
inference, is that ii is caused by ati evil spirit. Now it is 
proper to ask how and why spirits should torment people in 
this way* Well, there are several reasp ns. AH these spirits 
are supposed to be the souls of dead people. The Korean re¬ 
cognizes no class of spirits iu the world, except such as have 
once been living persons. Now, one class of spirits art called 
“hungry spirits.” They are very apt to come around at 
meal times and watch people eat, aad naturally they are not 
averse to sharing the repast. I ? or this reason it is very com¬ 
mon for people to take a little of their rice or cakes or other 
iood and throw it out on the ground for the watching “hun¬ 
gry spirit.” It is believed by many that unless this is done 
the spirit may resent the oversight and avenge itself upon 
he man by causing disease. Then again if there are two in- 
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timate friends, or especially relatives, arid one of them dies hi-S 
spirit is likely to follow the living o:ie and attempt to con¬ 
tinue the intimacy which they enjoyed while the dead man 
was still alive. This will make the living matt ill; and so it 
is very common when a relative dies to set out food for it and 
ask it to go about its own affairs. Or again if a man lias 
wronged one of the spirits by insulting or belittling it or by 
denying that there are such things as spirits, the injured one 
is very likely to seek revenge by causiug sickness. Again, 
a man may be walking along the road and meet a hungry or 
lonesome spirit and it attempts to strike up h friendship with 
him, though he be wholly unconscious of the spirit’s existence. 
This too, will cause sickness. If a man is so unfortunate as to 
meet a crazy spirit he is more than likely to go crazy himself. 
It a man has a bad fall and hurts himself it is believed that 
the injury was caused by the spirit of the place where the 
accident occurred, on the ground that the man did not regard 
the spirit properly. Spirits are supposed to haunt articles 
that have lain a long time in one place and if these articles 
are suddenly removed or disturbed the spirit is likely to seek 
revenge by causing sickness. If a man goes to the house 
where a person has just died he is likely to be followed home 
by the spirit of the dead person, and illness will result. If 
a child eats food that hns been thrown to a spirit the lattej 
will resent it and make the child ill. If a man walking on 
the street passes a spirit, who is eating food that has been 
thrown to it, the spirit will bolt the food and follow the pass¬ 
er-by and make him ill. If children show lack of r mpect to 
an ancient tree in which a .spirit resides it will afflict them 
with sickness. Such are a few of the reasons why spirits af¬ 
flict people and it ts evident that the credulous must ever be 
in fear of these occult agencies. The very air seems p*opled 
with them. 

It is the business of the mudang to prevant or heal such 
sickness aud it is effected by one of the different forms of the 
ceremony catied fait. If a sick man has reason to believe 
that his distemper is caused by a spirit he will send his wife 
to a mudang to describe liis symptoms and learu if possible 
what spirit is doing the mischief. The mudang may declare 
the name of the spirit without going to the sick man's house 
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or she may say that she most see the patient first, but it in 
manifestly improbable that she will say the sickness is an 
ordinary one and not due to spirits for this would be to belit¬ 
tle her owe calling and curtail her own perquisites. Having 
declared, then, the cause of the disease, the r.mdang accepts 
a retaining fee of live, ten or even twenty thousand cash and 
proceeds to name a ‘'fortunate' 1 day for the ceremony, which 
will be performed either at the mudang's house or at the 
patient's house. If the disease is not a very serious one or 
if the patient cannot afford to pay roundly for tile mucking’t 
services the ceremony will take place at her house, but other¬ 
wise it will be held at the patient's house or elsewhere. It is 
important to note that no person of the upper classes ever uses 
the services of a mucking. She serves only the lower and more 
ignorant classes. It would be a deep disgrace for a gentleman 
to hue anything to do with one of her profession. 

In preparation tor the ceremony the mttdang prepares 
various kinds of food and special garments, the elalxiralrness 
of these beiug io direct proportion to her fee The food and 
garments used will differ in the case of different spirits. For 
instance if a man is tormented by the spirit of a dead relative 
the food must be of the best quality but if the illness is caused 
only by a spirit encountered on the road it will be necessary' 
only to throw out some common food on the street. I11 the 
latter case the way to discover whether the spirit has accept¬ 
ed the food and taken his departure is to throw a kitchen knife 
into the street. If it fall with its point directed away from 
the house it means that the spirit has gone, but if it lies with 
the point directed hack toward the honse the spirit will re¬ 
quire further argument before leaving. This throwing out 
of food is usually done at bouses where they have no money 
to pay a mudang more than a small fee. She tells them what 
spirit is causing the illness and lets them attend to the matter 
without further trouble ou her part. Sometimes she tells 
them simply to make a picture of three or seven horses on 
paper, wrap three cash or seveu cash in the paper aud throw 
the whole into the street. 

When, however, the patient is a man of some means a 
regular ceremony must be performed by the mudang in person. 
It may be done cither at the patient’s house, the mudang's 
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house or at one of the little tiled shrines so frequently en¬ 
countered in the country. These places are called tang (j£), or 
■‘hall." Some of these last are erected to the spirits in gen¬ 
eral and sotne of them to particular spirits For instance we 
have (i) Mi-reuk Tang, {or Buddha's Hall, a sort of cross 
between the Buddhist and Shamanistic cults ; (2) Pa-wi Tang 
’ ‘Boulder Hall,’' erected to the spirit of some rock; (3) Suk-Siu 
Tang Stone Spirit Hall; {4) Ch it-Sung Tang (-til.), 

“Ursa Major Hall.” to the spirit of that constellation : '5) 
fCyung Tang (^), at which various spirits may be exorcised. 
The word Kyfing means the Buddhist sntras or the incantations 
of exorcists; (6) Sltnq-whang Tang ( 4 lSJ§). or “Wall and 
Moat Hall ” These are the places where passers-by cast stones 
on to a pile in honor of the spirit; (7) San-sin Tang 

“Mountain Spirit Hall." These are found usually at the top of 
a meuntaiu pass; 18) No-in Tang {jg A), or “Old Man Hall," 
in honor of the Old Man Star which Koreans believe can be 
seen only from the island of Quelpart. They say that south¬ 
ern people live longer than northerners because they are 
shone upon by this star ; (9} Hat-mi Tang or “Grandmother 
Hal]" in honor of an old man who died many centuries ago; 
l’io) Sa-sirt Sutig-U'hattg Tang h or “Envoy Wall 

and Moat Hall/' at which prayers arc m»de ior envoys and 
where they are inquired about by friends who have been made 
anxious by their long absence : (ll) Kuk-sa Tang ( 015 )* or 

“Kingdom Teacher Hall,” on the top of Nam-san, in which is 
the picture of the celebrated monk Mu-hak; (12) Yang-sin 
Tang “Dragon Spirit Hall,” built beside a river in 

honor of the dragon. There are many other kinds of tang bu f 
these will suffice to illustrate their general style. Of the 
kinds mentioned the “Wail and Moat” Halls are the com¬ 
monest aud Dext to them come the “Buddha’s” Halls. These 
latter have no connection with Buddhism nor are they ever 
frequented by monks. 

(To be continued) 

Mow Chin Out-wltted the Devils. 

In the good old days, before the skirts of Chosun were 
defiled by contact with the outer world or the ” bird-twitter- 
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voice of the foreigner was heard iu the laud the "cur¬ 
few tolled the knell of parting day " to somi effect. There 
wns a. special set of police call-id stti-Ut whose business it was 
to see that no stray simples of male humanity were oil the 
streets after the great bell had ceased its grumbling. Each 
of these watchmen was or, duly every other night, but if on 
any night any one ot them failed to "run in” a b.lated pedes¬ 
trian it was counted to him for lack of constabulary zeal and 
he would be compelled to go on his beat the next night and 
every successive night until he did v.tececd in capturing a 
victim. Talk about police regulations! Here was a rule 
that, for pure knowledge ot human iintuit*.'put to shame any¬ 
thing that Solon and Draco could have concocted between 
them Tell every policeman ou the Bowery that he can't 
come off his beat till he has arrested some genuine offend a 
and the Augean sinbles would b; nothing to wnat they would 
accomplish in a need's time. 

Such was the strenuous mission of Chin Kfi-dong whose 
name by literal interpretation means Chiu "the useful boy'- 
but by popular acceptation weans Cr.in the—but why waste 
tunc ou uneasentuils. Cliin lie wis and Chiu he shall remain- 

One nighr it was his fate to vitfcr for his lu*t night’s fail’ 
nrc to spot a victim. He prowled als>ut like a cat till the "wee 
sum' hours" and then, having “ailevi to catch his mouse, as¬ 
cended the upper story of the Ea.it Gite to find a (*lace where 
he could take a nap He loukt-ii uvei the parapet and there 
he saw, sealed on the top of t:ie outer wall which forms a sort 
of curtain for tile gate, three hideous forms in the moonlight. 
They were not human, surely, bnl Chin, like nil good police* 
men, was sun. t f>*ut e'en if he was not sons tc/t/wite ; and so he 
hailed the gruesome trio and demanded their bu.iiiutss. 

"We're straight from he! 1 .," said they, "arid we arc order* 
ed to summon before Ins infernal majesty the soul of ‘Pjum 
niossom,' only <laughter of B:g Man Kim, of School-house 
ward. Pagoda Place, third street to the right, second blind 
alley on Hie left two doors beyond the wine shop.”* 

Then the> hurried away on their mission, leaving Chin to 
digest their strange news. He was possessed of a strong 

*Tlii* iha lair »aiitpl* ni t.li*— ,uM:ti>s on ili« mitsule .if u Korea n letter. 
i*'or a job as Letterc&rner m Ki>re.i only fr^tskejL.Mi men need apply. 
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desire to follow them and see what would happen. Sleep was 
out of the question, and he mighi run across# stray pedestrian, 
so h<- hurried up the street to School-house ward, turned down 
Pagoda Place then up the third street to the right and into 
the second blind alley to the left arid there he saw the basket 
on n bamboo pole which he tokened the wiue shop. Two doors 
beyond hr stopped and listened at the pate. Something was 
going on within, of a surely, for the sound of anxious voices 
and hurrying feet were heard and presently a man came out 
anc put down the alley at a lively pace Chin fo’inwed swift¬ 
ly and soon had his hand on the man's collar. 

'T’m afraid you're caught this time, my tuan. This is a 
late hour to be out."' 

“O. please let me go. 1 am after a doctor. The only 
daughter of my master is suddenly ii) and everything depends 
on my baste.’’ 

"Come back.” said Chin in an authoritative voice. “I 
know all abuit the case. The girl's name is Plum Blossom, 
and your master's name is Big Man Kim. The spirits have 
come to take her but I ecu thwart them if you come back 
quickly and gel me into the house.” 

The man was speechless with amazement and fear at Chin's 
uncanny knowledge of the whole affair and he dared not dis¬ 
obey. Back they '-aint*. ami the servant smuggled the police¬ 
man in by a side door. It was a desperate case. The girl 
was in txfremis and the parents consented to let Chin in as 2 
last chance. 

On entering the room where the girl lay, lit saw the three 
fiends ranged against the opposite wall, though none of the 
others could see them. They winked at him in an exasper- 
atingly familiar way and fingered the earthenware bottles in 
their hands and intimated that they were waiting to take the 
girl's soul to the nether regions in these receptacles. The 
moment had arrived and they simultaneously drew the stop¬ 
pers from their bottles and held them toward the inanimate 
form on the bed. 

But Chin was a tuan of action His ‘'billy” was out iu an 
instant and with it he struck a sweepiug blow which smashed 
the three bottles to f.iuders and s«ut them cra-'ii ig into‘he 
comer. The fiends, with a bowl, fled through :i era;.', : 1 the 
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window anti left Chin alone with the demo—no, not dead, for l he 
girl with a sigh turned her head and fell into a healthful slum¬ 
ber. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Chin whs speedily pro¬ 
moted from .1 ul-fa to the position of son-in-law to Big Man Kim. 
But he had not heard the last of the devil’s trio. They nat¬ 
urally thirsted for revenge aud bit their finger-nails to the 
quick devising some specially exquisite torment for him when 
they shot)M have him in their clutches. The time came when 
they could wait no longer aad though the Hook of Human Liie 
showed that his lime had nul come they secured permission to 
secure him if possible. 

At the dead of night be awoke and saw their eyes gleam¬ 
ing at him through the darkness. He was unprepared for 
resistance aud had to go with them The way led through a 
desert country over a stony road. Chin kept his wits at work 
and finally opened a conversation with his captors. 

1 'J suppose that you fiends never fee', fear." “No/'they 
answered, “nothing can frighten ns/’ but they looked at 
each other as much as to say, “We might tell something if we 
would. 0 

“But surely there must be something that you hold in 
dread. You are not supreme ami if there is nothing that you 
fear it argues that yon arc lacking in intelligence/’ 

Piqued at this dispraise, one of them said. “If I tell you, 
what difference will it inakr. anyway? VW have yon now se¬ 
curely. There are in truth, only two things that we fear, 
namely the wood of the ruut tree and the hair-like grass called 
hi-mi-tnl. Now tell us what yon in turn most dread/' 

“Well," answered Chin, “it may seem strange, but my 
greatest aversion is a big bowl of white rice, with saurkraut 
iiiif boiled pig *1111 the side’ ami a Ixtaker oi white beer at my 
■•lUuv. These mvariably conquer me..’’ The tiemis made a 
llielltHl note. 

And so they fared along toward the regions of the dead 
until they came to a field in which a turn tree was growing. 
The fiends crouched and hurried by bnt Chin by a single 
bound placed himself beneath ils shade and there, to his de* 
light, he fon:ni some of the hair like himi grass growing. He 
snatched it by up hand fills and decorated his person with it 
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before the fiends had recovered iron their lirst astonishment. 

They dared not approach and seize him. for tie was pro¬ 
tected by the tree and the grass but after a hurried consulta¬ 
tion two of them sped away on some errand while the other 
stayed to watch their prey. An hour tater, back came the 
two, bearing a table loaded with Use very things thnt Ch-.n had 
named as being fatal to him. There was the white rice, the 
redolent sauer-kraut. the succulent pig and the flagon of milk- 
white beer. The fiends cam: and placed these things as 
nearasthey dared and then retired to a sh ft distance to watch 
his undoing. Chin fell to and showed the power that these 
toothsome things had over him and when :ne fiends came 
to seize him he broke a limb off the tree and belabored them 
so that they fled screaming and disappeared, over the horizon. 

So Chin's spirit went back to his b»dy and he lived again. 
He had long b^cii aware of some such danger and had warned 
his wife that if he should die or appear to die they should not 
touch his body for six da vs. So all was well. 

Many years passed, during which Chin attained all the 
honors in the gift of his sovereign, and at last the time came 
for him to die in earnest. The same three imps came again, 
but very humbly. He laughed and said he was ready now to 
go. Again they travelled the long road but Chin was aware 
that thev would try to steer him into Hell rather than let 
him attain to Heaven and he kept his eves open. 

One afternoon Chio forged ahead of his three conductors 
and came to a place where the road branched iri three direc¬ 
tions. One of the roads was rough, one smooth and on Hie 
other a woman sat beside a brook pounding clothes. He 
hailed her and asked which was the road to heaven. She 
said the smoothe one. and before his guards came up Chiu was 
out of sight on the road to elvsium. He knew they would be 
after him. hot foot, so when Vie saw twelve men sitting beside 
I he road with masks on their faces he joined them and asked 
if they did not have an extra mask. They produced one. and 
• Chin, instead of taking bis place at the end of the line, squeez¬ 
ed in about the middle and donned his musk. Presently 
along came the fiends in a great hurry. They suspected the 
trick that Chin had played but they saw n only in part, for 
they seized the end man and diaggtd him away to hell where 
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they found they had the wrong man. and the judge had to 
apologise profusely for the gahfhcrte of the fiends. 

Meanwhile the masker* were trying to decide what should 
be dene with Ch:n. lie was in the way and was creating 
trouble. They finally decided that as the great stone Buddha 
at Ung'Chin in Korea was without a soul it would be a good 
thing to send Chin's *piril to inhabit that imuge. It was 
done, and Chin bad rest. 

Chin taugnt the Koreans oae great lesson at least aud 
that was that thr devils are afraid of ntm wood and the hi-mi 
grass, and since his time on sensible person will fail to have a 
stick of that wood and a bunch of that gra>s hung up over bis 
door as> a notice to the imps that he is out “aphonic.'' 


The hun-min Chong*eum. 

The above named book, the .R^fiL'p or “The Right 
Sounds for Teaching the People, “ is one of the rarest books 
extant in Korea. It is the work that ws published at the 
time the Korean alphabet was in vented, aud it explained the 
meaning and use of the alphabet. No foreigner has ever 
been so fortunate as to see a copy of this book, though a few 
copies of it are know to exist; hut the prefuace to it is pre¬ 
served tn the great Korean cyclopaedia called the Mun-hon Pi- 
go As introductoy to the preface of ther Huu-min 

Cliiing-euin the Mun-hon Pi-go makes the following statement; 

In the twenty.eighth year of King Se-jong {1445 A. D.) he 
carried out the publication of the Huu-min Chong-emn. He 
said, “Other kingdoms have their written languages but we 
have none/’ so he made twenty-eight characters, vowels and 
consonants, and called it the Eon man or “Common 

Character ’’ He prepared a place in the palace for the car¬ 
rying on of the work aud ordered Chong In-ji Sin 

Sok-chu Song Sam ieuu (lj£HFu)) a,1 d Ch'oe Hang- 

(jk'lli) *0 compose an alphabet with care. They examined the 
ancient seal character and the grass character of China aad 
divided tb- alphabet into three main parts, called initial, Cied- 
aliand final souuds. Though the characters were few iu nuai- 
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ber their |xxjsible combinations were infinite. There i-. no snu-.id 
or idea that cannot he expressed b\ them. The pTC.it Chin¬ 
ese lil'ratuf. Wnaug Ch'ai was at that tims in banish¬ 

ment in L’ao tang. 50 the king ordered Song Suni-muii and 
others to go in Liao-tnng' and consol: with hiiu about tne 
1 tint ter. Thirteen journeys w.-re nude to that country before 
the alphabet was completed. 

Ch ; inp lu-ji. the Minister of Ceremonies, wrote The preface 
to the Hon min Ch'-r-g enni. sir.d il iuiis as follows : 

"As. in this world, there are native sounds, so thsr<- must 
be a native literature. Thus it is that from ancient limes 
men have made characters corresponding to sounds. Hvery 
idea can be expressed in words and the fit net ions of heaven, 
earth and men. arc all included. 'Plus will prevent change 
til roup bout the ages. But tlie sound*? and speech of all the 
four quarters of the world are d’lfereiu. each nation following 
its own inclination. Some nations, however, have sounds 
but no writing so they have burrowed from the Chinese But 
Chinese i:t not the right vehicle For the conveyance-of Korean 
speech. and this has caused great tToniile and confusion. 
Everything is-good*in ii* own :»iact but when forcibly moved 
it becomes useless. It is true that ni.iny of our customs and 
ideas are borrowed irom China, but onr language is separate 
and distinct If is exceedingly difTicult lo express our ideas 
by the use of Chinese. If a criminal judge does noi under¬ 
stand the exact taels of a casv he cannot judge with equity. 
Soin the days of vSil la, Su; chd.ig first made the i-l» 
which has beer, used more or less until now, but this system 
whs made from borrowed characters some of which fell into 
disuse and others were thrown out It was meager anc de¬ 
ficient and was worthless in speech.” 

"This work was begun iu the i>5th year and completed 
in the atith vear of King Se-iong. A piaD was evolved and 
after consultation the work was named the Huu-min Ch&ng- 
rum. The shape of the letters was taken from natural ob¬ 
jects and from the seal character of China. The shapes cor¬ 
respond to the sounds. They are based upon the seven mus¬ 
ical notes. upon the trinity of heaven, earth and man, aud 
thus every suund and idea, every great principle and law is 
included. High and low, iaiportant and unimportant are all 
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written out clean and fair. 'Phe wise man can learn therm 
nil in » single morni-ig and the fool can learn them in ten 
days The system explains every Chinese character. Every 
petition can be put in plain and unequivocal language. The 
so 11 iiiIs are both clear and nitidled. In music botii high and 
low sounds arc clearly understood There is 110 place where 
this system cannot be used. Wherever one goes he can he 
understood. Whether it be the sighing of the wind, the cry 
of- the stork, the crowing of the cock or the barking o: a dog 
everv sound can be made by the use of the Eun mmi." 

”lt is all written out here with explanations. Whoever 
sees it can learn without a teacher, but the deeper and more 
abstruse meaning we.cannot make known here. The King 
is like a sage from heaven and his method is better than that 
of a hundred preceding kings Hitherto there has been 
no one to make ‘The Right Sounds for Teaching the People’ 
but now it has becu made and not a single principle of heaven 
has been broken. Our eastern Kingdom is bv no menus a 
young otic. All things open up m time, and wise thoughts 
have waited till now to bs brought to the surface.” 

"The Korean sounds arc- much unlike the Chinese and 
the words are very diflercut. and for this reason it is difficult 
to compare them. The common people are not abie to use 
the Chinese. I am much truubled about it and have made 
twenty-eight characters so that any man can learn them easily 
and use them. 
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“The e-ivi sonnet niav also be used as initials;. When any 
of tht lip sounds bj, if. or U is final its sound is lighter than 
when it is an initiil In writing the vowels. —.J_ "TiJJ* 
and -it row »ys go beneath the initial consonant but ? .f 
and A go lo the right of it. N.j syllable can be made with¬ 
out a consonant and a vowel. A vowel with its point to the 
left, ns . has a jffimg sound : with two points, , it has 
a h g!i sound, with no points at all, 1 , it is 11 smooth 
sound." 

T'pou this siHteiiieut the Mini-hou Pi-go comments as 
follows : 

“I have seen the- Hun-min Chdt.g-eum, r.iace by King 
Se .iong, and have found that Ihe throat ip, tooth and tongue 
sounds arc ail there, as well as the roar musical note*, Jfmrj . 
.Sbv'y, f\ lb and C-H Tu.-re is ui'i lc possible here every com¬ 
bination of cl.-ar. indistinct high and low sounds. These 
were first made from the musical sounds and they suggested 
the alphabet. Though they arc not uui-ic, ’yet they me he 
music : and so this subject is appended to the musical section 
of this work “ 

The Mtin-hon Pi-go adds the following statement made 
by the great scholar Vi Swi-gwang. '}’\ about 1*50 : 

“The Korean alphabet was trade on the model of the 
Thibetan alphabet. It had long been contemplated—the 
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making of an alphabet from the Tiiibvt.ni)—but tii<* plan was 
tint carried out until the days of King Se-jong." 

An examination of this original alphabet shows several 
points of interest, In the first place we find uo mention of 
the reduplicated consonants A] > 4 j, and /Ft. whether 

the sounds of Korean speech hive sj cliatigec as to necessitate 
the introduction of this reduplicated form or whether the hard¬ 
ened consonant existed but was not considered worthy of 
separated mention we cannot tel!, but mis peculiarity in Ko¬ 
rean speech is so definite th it we can harJiy believe it has 
come in since the formation of the alphabet. But a still 
stronger argument is that i.i language* pliiiily cognate to the 
Korean we find the same peculiarity ; and silica the Korean 
has had no commerce with many of tdeic cognate languages 
during the past fine centimes at least, we conclude that the 
reduplicated or hard consonant is one of the fundamental facts 
of Korean phonetics 

In the second place we notice that the original alphabet 
contained two characters which have since disappeared from 
actual use, although they may st'.li b; found occasionally iu 
books less than a century old. Taere has been some doubt as 
to the sounds which these obsok-it* characters were supposed 
to represent but we shall see that this bi>ok gives us a key to 
their sounds. 

Iu the third place it is interesting to note the very scien¬ 
tific manner iu which the letters have been arranged. The 
laws of phouetics hive Iv-en followed with almost perfect ac¬ 
curacy. The consonants ire arranged ill groups of three and 
each group deals with consonants of a single class. For in¬ 
stance the first group is composed of what the Koreans call 
the •‘molar-toolh’' sounds or as we would say the gutturals; 
the second group contains the lingual* ; the third group, the 
labials; the fourth group, the “throat” sounds or aspirates. 
lvu.li group contains three consonants which are considered 
fundament;)]]v the same but are distinguished as "hard, me¬ 
dium and soft. We have, then, io the first guttural group 
the consonants =» and O. Th? first of these is called the 
hard one and corresponds to our A when initial and g when a 
medial, except in certain special ca*is. The =? which is the 
aspirated k, sometimes transliterated Ah, but oftener k' is 
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cftlltrrl the medium consonant of this gronp. while the third, 
6 or tig. is called the soft one of the group. This classifica¬ 
tion is correct, for it is quite true that the sound ng is a 
guttural nasal, just as in is a labial nasal and n a dental nasal. 

(To be continued) 


Odds and Ends. 


With the fall of the Buddhist supremacy at the 
of War beginning of the present dynasty, the Tug-of- 
war was one of the customs that survived, but 
the time of observing it was changed to the middle of the first 
moon. The observance of the custom is common all over 
Korea and probably \il least one fifth of the large towns wit¬ 
ness such a contest each year. Sometimes the people of a 
single town divide forces and have the tug of-war and some¬ 
times rival villages take the opposite ends of the rope The 
contest sometimes takes place by day and sometimes by night 
but more frequently the latter. People of every'rank in so¬ 
ciety take a hand in it. from the silk-robed gentleman to the 
rough-handed coolie. Women and children, as well, do their 
part for the honor of their village or of their side. Which¬ 
ever village b?ats has. the privilege of mocking at the van¬ 
quished for a whole year. Before the struggle the two vil¬ 
lages hold feasts at their respective headquarters at which the 
various individuals pledge each other to do their best to drag 
the enemy all over the field. The rope is an enormous hawser 
ten inches it. diameter, made of straw rope. To the sides of 
this main line many smaller ropes are attached in order to 
give an opportunity for hundreds of people to secure a good 
hold. W 7 hen all is ready the judge of the contest, who is the 
village chief, cries, ’ Take hold.” When every one has got¬ 
ten a good gripou the rope he cries. "Pull,” and then a mighty 
shout goes up from both sides, as every muscle is strained to 
get the first advantage. Often the struggle lasts an hour or 
more and is decided Ooly when certain marks on the rope have 
been drawn over lines previously made on the ground. The 
vanquished side has to treat the victors to wine and food. 
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There is no belting in connection with the contest: in fact 
betting is a form of diversion to which the Koreans are not at 
all addicted. 

. During the cariv daws of the present dv- 
Diiarmament. . „ . , , 

nasty the government had seven hundred 

cavalry always on duty. The number was always kept at 
this figure until one day by a most extraordinary coincidence 
it was found necessary to reduce the number to six hundred. 
The wnv it happened was thus. The level piece of ground 
near the present Independence Arch was used as a eavairy 
drill ground, and so fierce were the mock battles and skir¬ 
mishes fought there that a great cloud of dust would rise into 
the sky and quite obscure the setting sun. 

One day, about 350 years ago. the Emperor of China look 
ed out of his window toward the north-east and l*eheld a pe¬ 
culiar yellow cloud on the horizon. He had never seen such 
a thing before, but his sagacious eye at once detected that it 
was a cloud of dust. lie called in an officer and said. "I see 
a mighty cloud of dust in the cast. There must he a great 
battle going on in Korea. Send and find what it is all about.” 
A special envov was put on the road within the hour and he 
scarcely rested till he drew up at Lire palace gate in Seoul, He 
was ushered into the presence of th- king and made known 
his errand. He could hardly believe his own ears when 
told that the dust was caused by a liult- friendly by play on 
the part of a company of cavalry at drill. 

When the Fvmprrcw heard the report of his envoy he de¬ 
clared that if a little cavalry drill could raise such, a dust, his 
eastern vassal was evidently getting too strong. So he sent 
an order to the Korean court chat th. seven-hundred cav¬ 
alry should be reduc'd to six hundred. Since that time six 
luindr.d has becti the orthodox iitunb.r of Korean cavalry on 
;i p>ence footing. At least so they say. 


Question and Answer. 

Question. Why do Koreans wrap the bodies of children 
wlu> have di td of siuhU-im>.\ mi straw and delav the burial ? 
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Amver. There arc several reasons. One is that it oftetl 
happens that a child which has the: miiuII-jvo'x is given up for 
dead but ultimately survives. It is said that the wrapping in 
straw and delaying burial is to make sure that the child is ac¬ 
tually dead before burying it. We hear stories of how people 
have seen a movement in one of these straw wrappings and 
upon investigation have found that the child was alive. 
Then again, if there are two or more children in the family 
it will be tinpropitions to dig into the ground to bury o*'c of 
them who has died of small-pox, because if any of the other 
children come down with the disease they will be badly pock¬ 
marked. Another reason given is that it is necessary to wait 
thr«*e months before burying a small-pox case, in order to allow 
the fever to die out of the body entirely and to let it become 
dry, for moisture is supposed to delay decomposition, which 
is considered very bad. The sooner a dead body is resolved 
into its constituent elements the better it is for all concerned ; 
so says the Korean. 

Question. Why is it that Koreans always have white col¬ 
lars to their coats? 

Aviu-rr. We cannot guarantee the correctness of this 
answer but it is what the Koreans believe. When Kija, the 
sage, came to Korea in :tc2 B. C. he taught the semi-savages 
of the peninsula the arts of peace. We need not enumerate 
nil the reforms he instituted, but among others he is said *• 
have introduced important modifications in the matteu 
dress. When he died the people of course wen: into mourn¬ 
ing for him. White is the color of mourners* clothes in Korea 
and the Koreans shy that in honor of Kija the whole people 
determined and agreed to wear white collar* on their coats as 
perpetual mourning for the great sage. It is called to inis 
day Kija kn-si<ng or "The Kija mourning g»rl>.” If you ask 
any Korean gentleman what A 7 /W bn-sting means he will 
point to his white collar. Personally we are sceptical about 
this but we are quite sure that it is one of the many evidenc¬ 
es of a keen poetical temperament. Is there any other 
nation where there is even the tradition of mourning having 
been worn for any ot»c man for three thousand years? 

Onrs/roit. What is the meaning and origin of the stouts 
erected in many places on which are inscribed the characters 
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APiS‘T*i 5 which mean "Big man, little man, when 
you pass this way, dismount?" 

Answer. These stones are called ha-ma-pi or "dismount- 
ting stones" and they are placed near the approach to every 
palace, Confucian hall, royal tomb or such places as the tem¬ 
ples to the god of war outside the South and East Gate. To 
ride by one of these was formerly a great offence. It was 
showing disrespect to dignitaries. The law has now fall¬ 
en entirely into disuse but we still find plenty of relies of 
the custom. It is only since 1890. or thereabouts, that it 
fell into complete desuetude. ..It is not uncommon to see peo¬ 
ple getting off their horses in a hurry when they see their 
superiors approaching. A few years ago if a foreigner' was 
walking along the street and met a string of pack ponies 
whose loads hnd been deposited and the grooms were riding 
them, the grooms would scramble down in great haste and 
then mount again after the foreigner had passed. There are 
perhaps a dozen readers of the Review who will remember 
the time when no coolie or groom would dare to mount a 
horse inside the gates of Seoul. In this connection it is per¬ 
haps permissible to add that if a gentleman is on horse-back 
or in a sedan chair or even in a jinriksha it is not good form 
to recognize on the street any acquaintance of higher rank 
than himself who is not also mounted or riding some vehicle. 
To ride implies superior station and to recognize any one from 
horse-back or from the seat of a vehicle is an assumption of 
superiority. There are probably few observant foreigners 
that have lived a year or more in Seoul who have not been 
"cut dead" by acquaintances who happened to be riding. At 
first this causes surprise if not irritation but it should be re¬ 
membered that according to Korean etiquette the rider could 
not recognize the pedestrian withont insulting him.' Tf you 
see vour friend approaching on horse back you had better 
look the other way unless you wish to emltarrass biu». It 
must be confessed that this really delicate social law »s fast 
passing into oblivion and yet its observance is by no means 
infrequent today. „ 
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Editorial Comment. 


y In our Inst number we had room only fora short account 
of the meeting held in Seoul on March 17th in the interests 
of the Y. M. C A but it is deserving o: further and fuller 
notice. Two or three years ago a number of foreign residents 
in Seoul sent a request to the International Committee of the 
^Yonng Men’s Christian Assoc:atioil\l America selling forth 
the prospects of a successful associifnon in Seoul and asking 
that a secre:ars f be appointed to this field After some delay 
the response came ill the person, of Mr. Philip Gil'.etl who is 
a typical product of the Y. M. C. A. both physically, socially 
and religiously, for he is vauuj*, ii = is a mau t he is a Christum 
and he—well he is not an a stood t/ou all by himself, but he 
forms a mighty good nucleus for one. The eminent educator 
Mark Hopkins nsed to say that a log of wood with a genuine 
teacher sitting on one end and a genuine student sitting on 
the other form a university ! And hr might have added that 
when a genuine teai.her sits down on one end of the log it will 
not be long before the other end is occupied. Mr. Gillett has 
tnkeu his seat on one enc of the lug and we predict that it 
will not be long before Koreans will be fighting fora place on 
the other end 

We could not do the subject justice without quoting some 
of the statements which were brought on; very aptly and fully 
at that meeting on March 17. 

The young Korean is socially inclined, but has nowhere, 
to go for amusement or social intercourse that does not do 
him more harm than good. Home means little or nothing 
to him socially and he either hs.« to spend his lime loafing in 
his friends’ reception rooms or on the street or in positively 
viscious resorts. There are no parks, nor reading rooms, nur 
adequate libraries, nor recreation grounds, nor games of 
physical skill to attract him • The influences are all d:rec:ly 
downward. You pass hundreds of your.g men on the street 
every day who arc bright and capable and who need only an 
opportunity and an incentive to climb out of the old rut and 
become the equal of the brightest and most energetic that 
Japan has produced during the last thrity years. 
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What will the V M. C. A me.in Lo t-ucb a young man ? 
jij tilt; first place it wil affon- h place where lie car. meet his 
friends and pass an hour or two in conversation, of better 
•still iu reading unions periodicals that wil! give him a glimpse 
of conditions of which he has never dreamed It will give him 
3 nlace where he cm take physical exercise and get a good 
clean hath. It will afford him opportunities to hear lectures, 
on historical, scientific and religions topics and thus secure the 
needed stimulus iot self improvement. He will be brought 
into contact with Christianity in its purest and least encum¬ 
bered form ana the beauty and truth of Christ's life and teach¬ 
ing and the supremely attractive power of His death and res¬ 
urrection will lake hold upon him. 

It has been sometimes obj.*cted that the work of the V. M. 
C. A draws attention away from the regular Church organiza¬ 
tions end tends to undermine their influence. This is an 
error. The V. M. C. A. is in no sense a church and when 
carried on iu a proper way cannot possible be inimical to the 
interests of that highest of all hum.in organizations. It is au 
avenue of approach, a menus toward ati end and not the end 
itself. What success would any Chinch have if ii depended 
solely upon the stated services to bring people in ? Every 
live Cburth is a center from which go out active influences 
of every kind whereby people are induced to accept of Chris¬ 
tianity, and when a man has done that. it» a genuine way, you 
can no more keep him out of the Church than you can annul 
the law of gravitation. Tf V. M. C. A. work looks only 
toward the social, intellectual and so-called moral improve¬ 
ment of ils numbers anc stops short of a genuine acceptance 
of Christianity as a life principle it misses its ami entirely and 
cau do no permanent good ; but the fact is that, the world 
over, it has been an active agent in filling the seats in out 
Churches ami its marvelous expansion within the last decade 
has been bmerj upon this one fact that’t appeals to meu not 
in a superficial way but in a radical way and so lays hold of the 
fundamental facts of human character that men ore inevitably 
attracted, and when once a man lias accepted the fundamental 
principle of Christianity it gives him an enlargement of men¬ 
tal horizon and enables him to see that the organization of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association is not an end in itself 
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bat only an avert Or, a channel, whereby the Church of Christ 
is recruited. 

It is the desire and the determination of those identified 
in this work that there be no doubt whatever on this point. 
The only business of this association is to iuduee men to ac¬ 
cept Christianity not only as an historical fact but as no active 
principle of conduct. All kinds of proper agencies- will be used 
toward this end. Christianity never was and never will be 
attractive to a man until he is appealed to, and the whole aim 
of this organization is to get hold of men and secure an op¬ 
portunity to present to them the supreme argumeut. It is 
hoped that every Korean who enters the building of the Y. 
M. C. A. in Seoul will understand clearly before he does so 
that he is to meet there in some iorni or another an appeal 
to accept Christianity. 

At the meeting referred to there was uttered a very per¬ 
tinent note of warning. It must be very clearly understood 
that this association wijl have no politic al sig uificaoce. Gen¬ 
uine reform is endogenous and not exbgTnous^ aucT when public 
opinion is ready for reforms they will come as oatnrally as 
the sunrise, and with as little uoisc It is all a matter of 
education and the patrio ti c Korean is the one_ who d oes not 
cry out fo r r eform but who cries out for enlightenment. This 
is the stand taken by this association, and its aim will be , to 
educate and enlighten, as well as to evangelize^ 


Review. 

L'[ynpera di Corea, by Ca 10.0 ROSSETTI. We have re¬ 
ceived a copy of the pamphlet as named above. Theauther, a 
Lieutenant in the Italian Navy, is uow Acting Italian Consul 
in Seoul This pamphlet was printed in Rome and is dated 
December. 1902. It contaius,thirty crown octavo pages with 
two maps, the first showing the Railroads and Telegraph 
routes both in operation and ou paper, and the second showing 
the mineral resources of the peninsula, by indicating the prin¬ 
cipal points at which the different minerals are iound, and all 
the foreign concessions than have b.-e-ri made. Tile latter is 
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mo* interesting and 'hows u t a glance the wide distribution 
oJ valuable* minerals in Korea. 

Trie firs: few ;uges arc devoted to a short but clear ac¬ 
count of tbc opening *>i Korea to foreign intercourse. It 
then takes up the matter ol popui.it! >n. showing th*t vs: mutes 
hsvf been ni-vie verging ail the way irj:n 17.000.000 to 
5.oj-jbut upon 1 i 000.ot>o a< bring ** cios; an 

approximation as i- possible at :n = pr=snit tiiu=. 

, The next division o: tiu j-i’.upuiu: deals with tilt various 
open ports of Korea and indicates briefly the value of imports 
and export* at each of their.. 

The next paragraph speaks of the rabroad already com¬ 
pleted, those in process ot construction and those winch have 
as yet been oniy con Lem plated. 

The telegraph auc postal systems come 13 lor their lull 
share of atr-vnliun and srccial ui.aiiou i:i a lie o; thi difncul* 
fc.- attendant upon the joining o. lijc Korean iiues wi.u tile 
Russian acio-s the northeastern border. 

Under tile iicao os di:,»v n:mmjic Uiou we arc given 

tilt total tonnage of foreign and coastwise vessels at the va¬ 
rious poll*. 

Seven;: I pages r.rc devoted to the subject of mining, cs- 
t>.e;-s!ly gold ui.:ii::g : an I ine i;:i pure* u:vj evpjrts of the 
Country are treated quite fully. 

After some final rein irk- lilt pamphlet closes with a 
eoa.-gv <-n trie irite Conn: Vg-o Kruncesetii. 

pinpblrt i> riot ru.reiy i dry j»t:iie«ieut of facts but 
1:3led wuii briili t;i sriierc iz.li.ni' ail3 campirt-ous which 
in.ik.- ii nvj-.'. inig raiding vvaelhct the reader is able 
aiv.xv- in agree with in? writer or not. 


Note. 

A* the editor of l:ic Review i> .ilxmt to go in America 
*■'«•’ Ids Siberian Railway be ha? d.tided, alter consultation 
vnr. a number y. Seoui pvupie. to publish in this magazine a 
-oniewlnit derailed aevo'.ri; of this journey, giving special 
attention to those points which will be of interest to prospec* 
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tive travellers over that route. Iu thus breakiug our rule, of 
dealing with nothing but Korean matters, we have but one 
excuse to ttiakC. Almost every foreigner in Korea intends to 
go “home" at somfr time or other, and the mailer of routes is 
a vital one We believe therefore that a detailed account of 
the conditions of travel in Siberia will be fully as interesting 
and valuable to readers of this magazine as matters pertaiuiug 
strictly to Korea. 

We do it the more readily because we have received from 
the Russmti authorities an open letter to the railway officials 
of the Siberian road asking them to give us every oppor¬ 
tunity to gain information that will be useful and interesting 
to the travelling public 

We world solicit the aid of the readers of the magazine 
in supplying material fur its pages during the next four 
months. Especially would wc ask that any item of news that 
would lie of interest l»e sent to this office. This will he 1 favor 
not only to the management of the Review but to the public 
who read it as well. The Question and Answer columns are 
still open. They have been well used :n the past but the in¬ 
quisitiveness of the public iu regard to matters Korean has 
not been as keen as we might have wished. It may be that 
the answers given have not proved entirely satisfactory, but 
in each case great care has been taken to find out the facts 
in regard to each question that has been propounded. 


News Calendar. 

During hi*stay in'Seoul Mr. P. S.Jfcrockoian the Y. M. C. A- Secre- 
tar> for China, Korea and Hongkong made a number of addresses to 
very appreciative audiences here* both at regular a^d special meetings. 
We wish he wight have stayed with us longer. Over JC.ooo have been 
raised locally toward a Y. M. C. A. building iti Seoul. 

Ou the 7ib inst tbe French Minister lodged a con:p-oiut with the 
Foreign office agatnat the Korea Rtincvt stot-ng that the^March number 
of that magazine had used .very slrung;la:>guag€ end asked; that tbe 
Minister of Education be instructed to wf-td the editor of that ir.agaanc 
against a repetitiut: of this oftence. Tbit we learn only indirectly. 

By order of the Pusan Superintendent oi Trade the streets of Old 
Fquh. KukvuD and Cbu-ryaog are being Lighted with ml lamps. 
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On March S a min war born to Rev. arri Mtf En-;el of Fusnn.—Nor¬ 
man Melville Engel. 

Early in this month a ton was Wo to Rev. ami Mrs JuDkiti of Kun* 

nan. 

Mr. Morsel of Che mo ip > his kinrtlv furnished the following note od 
the partial *o 1 &t eclipse nf the ?tnb nit At S.yi a m the clones broke 
utid showed that Uje immersion bad begun and nearly tw.« dibits of the 
solar disc had already disappeared. At oh. .torn. 409. occurred the Cen¬ 
tra'. i:i)mer$i<m. ami a partial corona appeared, of a dark crimson color 
intercepted with black lines At mb 50m rjs*. occurred the emersion. 
At the highest immersion about 7 digits of the sun's disc were concealed. 
The time here given is Cbemnlpo local time, approximate. 

It is stater, that work is to be resumed on the Reoul-Euiju Railway 
and tha-. 500 coolies are to be set to work at once. 

Cho Tyncg-sik has memorialized the thmne asking that the tbit/d^a 
or Nationul Examinations* Ik: re established. 

The Japanese local papet states t)iat the Imperial Household Depart¬ 
ment is intending to get out from America an electne lighting plant, at 
a c<*t oT Yen 45.000 

Country soldier^ to the number of 2.000 w mote, who hud come lo 
grace the celebration of the fortieth anniversary, have been stint back 
to their pi'bls. 

Prof E Mart els contract with the Korean government basbeen re¬ 
newed lor three yeurs. 

On acc~mnt o: th* illuesa of Pnncc Yung-Ch'in the government has 
ordered that, for a penod of nine days, unly the most necessary work he 
done at the v»Hoi:* government <»tTn?e*. 

About two hundred men are to be selected to ulieiid the military 
school in place of tho.-c whn graduated on the 16th inst., who number¬ 
ed Hinrul r^>. 

The Ttr.llnn Consul hits applied to the government for b gold-mining 
concession {•« 1 his mitioind*.. 

It is suid that tilt ftcuul Electric Company has propped to **ttie 
with the Korean government for Yen 70C.OO0 down and the balance, of 
about an equal sum, in three annual payments with interest Bt 10 per 
cent amino It is stated that there is an aveiage daily Mle of hImju! 
a. 7 S fl tickets •'*r the Electric Railway. 

A son whs* born to Rev. and Mrs C. A Clark on the “>rd in Ft. 

Ym Chs-ho has resigned his position as Superiir.endert of Trade f<# 
Won ••an but st’ll hold* pofc-.iiott as prefect of Tuk-wfin. 

A danglitei wue bom to Rev. and Mis W, N. IJluir of Pycng-ynng 
early in the current month 

The mint has I'e-n busy turning out copjrer cent pieces. Tin* is 
tmirh better money than The nickels for .several rea*ouF but the labor of 
counting it is a great drawback. 

On tile 1 7 th ir'si tii»- r»rw Korenr gnn-lwist left Nagasaki and arrived 
at Chemulpo on the :st:i. 

A monument is to be e.rectpd in *v*uii’i in hurtor of I,acb- Om. 
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The Minister of Foreign Affairs in Tokyo has sniggered that four of 
the military atufont* and three of the others 1>e left iti Tokyo fork ►liort 
time a* they are about ready to graduate. This was in view uf the fact 
that the Korean government has ordered the return of the Korean stud¬ 
ents in Tokyo. 

The Javanese and Chinese butcher* have declared that if the gov¬ 
ernment wishes to stop the ^laughter of beef for a time, it mad pay 
them an indemnity to rover their loss 

We have received from Tokyo a copv of a valuable little honk called 
-4 m/.i o^ueof tHe firm mizefGco^rafikkal Names of Korea. l«y B. K ffo, 
pw r> and S KaKazuva Esq .both of the imperial Univeraitv in Tokyo 
The preface Fays. •‘This little work on Korean geographical tinner in the 
Romanized form h*« been compiled from the list of village* and towns, 
mountains and rivers noted down curing two journeys in Korea bv one 
oF the authors during r^>and ir>->* Therefore one will nnrl in this 
catalogue manv of the vernacular name* which a traveller likely tn 
be; ir in list frequently during Ir.s trip* to the interior m * # Hr inten¬ 
tionally av.iided highvrav* \nd -elected the country ro* Is to whirh his 
special tlurty Jed him. On this account some nf the name* on the roam 
reads may nor he found on t!ri* list/* 

R^Fnre lieifinning the book pi i^iet the author give* bi* svstem of 
R'*iirani/uti<*n which follows very closely thuk adopted hv the Korea 
Branch of the Rova'. Asiatic Societv but he ‘:;a« h*~dly improved npt*u 
it: for he give* the vowel only the sorud of ft - whereas it also .has 

the* souvd of ft. Hesxvsthat ^ when initial ; s r but no Korean cuu 
pronounce midair The flat round nf 9} he rmnam/.es *i which i * some¬ 
thing new to ns But on the whole the western is * simple and ivorkabi? 
one *nd show* a g«x*l practical gT«*&p nf tl»v filiation 

T k authors then give a list of those werd* that are used so coui- 
tnon'y ir Korean geographical names such x* peak. plain. oa*<*. market, 
ferry, ford, valley, inn, bridge, rapid etc., etc. Thi* list is \er; interest¬ 
ing and should learned by heart by all -inrtf ms of ihc Korean Jang 
sage. Jn fact we believe everv student of the language should have a 
Copy of this little honk for reference There is a list of about yiw 
Korean geographical names arranged alphabetically according to the 
rouiAftfaert fwm. and in the second p«Tt tbe list id again given but ar¬ 
ranged to the Chinese characters. So it can he used reed Sly by either 
foreigners or Korean*. 

Wc note that thi* work is on sa f c bv Manil a arid Co. of Tokyo. 
Tbc price ir not stated 1>ut it cannot be great- Jtcontains 1*4 page?.. nr»d 
>* in handy form for pocket use The printing and ger.eial get-cp of 
ihc book arc highly commendable 

On the r5th in.-*; i; was diecoveied that the young prince, son of 
Lady Om was suffering from smr.ll-pox 

It became neccssarv therchwe to postpone again the celebrnlion 
that iaxs to have taken place :l« the end of the month.. It i* nr.ovrsroort 
tliat it will take place next Autumn. At just uvc< Mints tlic yon-** p-ince 
doing well, the riiaex**: having developed normally tuudin/s 
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culled in to placate the small-pox spirit and gifts were sent to 
tnar.y of the Monasteries in the vicinity oE Seoul for the suaie purpose. 
The slaughtering of cattle was prohibited for nine daya and all sewing 
and driving of iuibo r hammering of any kind was slopped in the palace. 
No goods can be earned in or taken out until the set time. These oh* 
scrvances are all in strict accoid with time-honored Korean custom. 

We hear that the government is intending to ereet a handsome post- 
office bui.Jiug uji ;lie *>;te of the present pOst-oflice site. This is a piece 
of work most rle$*rvjng of praise and gives evidence that the government 
appreciates the services of Monsieur CJemeucet through whose efforts line 
Korean Postal Service has reached a point of great efficiency. Another 
building projected is that or a Korean government bank. 

Through the kindness of Prof. E Martel we learn chat fit a recent 
auction sale of land ill the Russian Concession in Tientsin the Korean 
government purchased a fine, piece of land for a consulate site in chat 
place. As Prof. Martel was present at the sale we presume that it was 
he who bid in the property for the government 

Good Friday, the loth ;n*t, witnessed the arrival of two additions Lo 
the foreign population of this city. A daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Chalmers, of the Customs Set vice, and a daughter was also born 
to Mons. find Madatu Clemencet, of the Postal Service. 

Early iu April four young men arrived iu Seoul from America, un¬ 
der appointment by the Methodist Episcopal Mission Hoard in kew 
Y ork. They are Messrs. A. L. Becker. Carl. Cntchett J. Z. Moore and R. 
A. Sharp. It will not he definitely known where they will be stationed 
until alter the Annual Meeting ot the Mission in May, 

We note tbe arrival o: Miss M. M. Cutler, M. D. t and Mrs. R S. 
Hall. M. D., from furlough in America, With them came Miss M. 
J. Edmonds, who fiaa been lately appointed tn work under the Methodist 
Mission. The method of their coming reminds one os the wandering* of 
Ulyas** for having embarked upon & steamer .u Mew York they came 
to Korea via the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea. the Black Sea, 
the Ri.il Sea and si* on. to the Yellow Sea. Incidentally they were 
delayed .it But* mm fur sev«uty*>ev vtf days during which time they were 
ermblcdto make tm»re or .«•>* progress in the AlUnian language and ptw- 
sibiy •►tjiei dialects ol that region. 

The prospect for c«,rr.e g'wd tennis this summer is very bright, "file* 
Seoul I'uioii is putting in two SnA-clas* courts and already considerable 
enthusiasm is being displayed across the net. Hie Seoul tennis xorcc 
ha* been augmented by the addition of Rev. W- D. Reynolds, Rev. 
A. H. Turner ; t nd others, while our rivals of Chemulpo have secured 
su!*u«:L:al aid in the person of A. H. Lay. Esq., oi the British Consular 
Service The year 190* ought to see a very good contest between the 
two ports. 

The AVtp York HtsaUi of March *st contains an article 011 Prince 
Eui-wha which begins with the astonishing statement th^t “he has he- 
come u> enamored c£ the freedom and itHiepenrtcncc.of the American 
people thut be declure* he may refuse the crown of hi* kingdom and 
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the responsibility of tbc throne for the sake of imlepeiilent life a'-rmd 
ar.d bfimc.*' * Tlli* 1* f.dli.ivt'f \ip by .^•nv other t-xjnxllv c.\Uu>*r liiiur* 
aster Li'H2s» bat it is noi ol these that tve tnfh to speak. The a: tide says. 
“Among the slr.dc:;te ir, the m b branch of ibc utiicery.tr tin which 
Prixiee Eiu-tvhu is sudyiru'; M*.vs Angie NT. Gr iham Sue is at cry 

bright and vivacious girl and it is no w^r.dcr that :h«r jjr.nce tWund her 
jmr-itfty exrreirteH- «-.n-a:iivr Tne ra-t* of tue nwtucior. however did 
not ailow hini much • ppMrrjairy to cult^nre her ac«. wain tan ce. 
curing tbc last fix mmtlif he Ini (iter. ivU veca>\ »nal visitor t* Whc-elir*; 
whenever Gr.ih tin w.i* home on a '“a*; all**n Mw* Graham an*. u*r 

family rii»oruas1% deny lino. Liieie ;> u»\ mutrinio'tiifct engagcrntml :**• 
nte^n the youevj pr^-plc. Natm\dly the young prince will n.n dssvtMss 
the matter, although Ids great .ul miration far Amentum w«antu .cans 
many to freh?\e that Mu* Graham'* deuuils arc not given 2it ta« bo>t 
poftftildf f;itli " 

Vv'c sincere v shey are for Prnc* Km-icha is alrenuy named, 

and bi* vjic is l:\ n- in Korea today. 1 : hunt Ciu-tvUa is reticent on 

the* subject nii-i uil*\w the actios: to prevtrl tlk;t ijc is u lac*ie:%.-r and 
free to tti.irr*. *.:!• «. ».% er lie nvercnr ie*-hi" rmicvare ^ 11< 1 .in«i'ui\i:i* tLc 
faci that he i* adea- iy a v«:\ til*ft *agni;. marked nun the better for a.i 
Conr«ri:rd. It tv.’l ‘ic J« r y «\iiiic"i in An*erica nrul t-Dewhen* 
|o remember tind li.cre mu one y; u:jg s:ia;i in a tlwtisfetiii «v fa%• got* 

from ctir.u. j:.pua„ Km'cu • <r any othei ni.cUtul ‘lOUUt'V wb I 
leave helr.no U : rr. <i ‘ c^itnidlc v.tJt We Cs.il llunl’.y he!:*\« that file 
prince ^rnuisiy ►•ive;- owl tiial be will ever pr •l aldv h.v.c tiie ••}*- 
pisrtanstv t«. uie c?«*wn oi iCmei.. Tais* must he merely u ik-ws 

paper cii: 4 ica>tiiiicnt We v.ish the prince all miccos in his pu?M-tt •>£ 
*•1 ei 1 uc:t;iuri. >ni l Uav Unic :ikiti\ cousc anen Uc %•.!■ lie "t ^cr' icc t > ii> 
c^natr'. but w.iui the aatart mI that service will ne it 1* extrcrie'y n^t 
wise t * c**re% a iLst. 

>:* :i: %.e an ieurr. Willic'.ci a;i- n»a >el >»ceu .inm^ht up from 

the C' -.uiirr vc iindetstand the rreiieh auL:i*»nties were dete- 

iriiuvii Jut Ue h-/aid Conic. Htloru have been ma.le to : 2 nd out w;..it 
\w *.> d .:n^ and wc icarn I non rchaMc soarces tlvU he - pruitush!^ that 
every U-mi.in vj;uh<iiic w:l» je taaeti o-: hnstrii French nieiowi 

it nr sale while all {ithcr.- tv.il he irf CTeat oancer. TUi^ lia* 

trj^hienr-l the i^a^rant country propic aim sotcs have hastened to re- 
rr:-t lit*.* 5.irr;*.!?i*cm :#r iu«nti»in. if *t may m ^.vaih-<1 Thetvhoie Jures^n 
r *n;Hiun;iy is wjwtai^ 1 ► see tvli :i tv:IJ he di'iie with Llie ijjhii tvlio delies 
ij'.'i only the 5s *re:in vi**vcrn:iicnt shu ais**wi; ^^fcrrttuctii as well. 'd> 
c.anm>i an 1 *tii n«c helievr Thai Hr- w*r It ;tl:owe 1 in remain in tl’c 
country *r..i -Wee '< die ,ie« fc pie w:;li -ach -tones as be :b telling tberr. 
far -y rrv. incvitahat in;tire not ^ niy tLr cjuse nf rr-i^iun hot xiiercpuL;- 
iion.ij a sTTeiitioid c-iiviatcneil retnthne If hr *.uil not obey vernal or wrd- 
tec r /i!i::i;s ic> xi.r i ’;e -.tiii: - e broujeiit n r-vn by r<»r*;c. Since •.UeputiUoa- 
li**n «•: tLc la>t n.ir.;‘*c: o* t/*is l.i^^uzirit j tie”, .pit aK^-heen mane to 
srrirf x'jc uupnrnlvi.e^l •»: Vi ^ j'.no t-»i Wiianir-hi i'rov- 

H« G <4 strofo £*.^ 1:1 C ,, i av.se •ta V s.ui lhe^overltiTiesti i*ou'.d 
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do nothing irmre certain t» bring «c serious disturlranccs in that locality 
chan rn wpo-utt thi> man. The very attempt to secure his appointment 
shows that the aggressive attitude of Roman Catholicism is to he upheld 
in that piMVim - through the influence of the Korean government if 
possible, but we die pleaded tu learn that the appointment has nut been 
11 utile. Other i-iterests have Vieen consulted by the Central government 
besides thu-e of cite Preacli missionaries an i it is nut probable that the 
authorities will cake die very course that would sooner or later tiring on 
an insurrection. 

We learn with ^reai regret nt the death in Portland, Orcguii, nk Miss 
Ellen Strong, for many years connecter: with the ITeshyteriao Mission 
in Korea. She wine to Korea i;i and left in iumi* suffering from 
MW* occult form or cerchial trouble. Site kuowi: us an earnest aud 
faitlir.il worker ard she leaves belli ini ber a fragrant memory. 

Kev. J. S. Gale mid Prof U. B. Hulhert left for Europe via the 
Siberian Railway a few day* ago There were several American gentle¬ 
men from Japan who went m the same time. 5*> there will be a consid¬ 
erable party* of them t«» cross the continent together During the four 
months* absence of the editor c: tbe Rei/ieu/i II correspondence addrc*eed 
to the Magaane will receive as prompt attention as heretofore. 

FROM THE NATIVE PAPERS. 

Cbocg HA-yong the Secret;ir\ of the Korean legation in Tokyo has 
returned to Seoul and reports that a large amount of counterfeit nickels 
are being made i £ Lusaka and secretly brought to Korea. 

Sicn Henng-tak, prefect of the island of Dagelec, ha* applied lor 
permission to buy a Japanese bout for $i,ico to use in going back and 
forth between the urn inland and that island which lies 130 miles off the 
easierr. coast. 

Many Korean scholars have menlOriulued the throat asking that 
the time-honored custom of national examinations be revived. It was 
done away with in 1E94. 

Vi Yong-ik is building a factory* in Seoul for the making of porcelain 
ware. European evpert* have already been secured and have been in 
Korea ?rome time waiting for the plant to be erected. 

The reason lor the withdrawal of the edict compelling Korean* to 
wear black coats is that Yi Yu-iu, the Chief of Folice. *ay* that until the 
death of tbe late qaeeu is avenged Korean* must continue to wear white, 
which is the proper mourning color in Korea. 

About the time of the Imperial Crown Prince's britbdoy almost oil 
tbe prisoners in the Seoul jails were released, but out of about 200 re¬ 
leased over thirty were again arreted- 

A good work i* beiug done in live largest of the prisons under the 
initiative of Rev, D. A- Bunker. A prison library has been established 
and the books arc being eagerly read by the prisoners. 

The palace authorities were ^ispicions chat Yi Kem-Dong. Vice Min¬ 
ister of Law. was acting in a traitorous manner and spies were put on his 
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track. It was discovered that he was carryicg explosives into the |iah\ce 
in b:* hand-bag. He was arrested as he was coming out of .the pnhict* 
on the night of the 1st sust and in his bag were found three dynamite 
cartridges and a revolver. It is no: known just how he intended to ms«* 
theta but in any case the consequences are sure to be very serines tor 
him. 

Vun Chi-ho, the well known Superintendent of Trade nt Wnnsun is 
very ill and it became necessary to bnng him up to Seoul, but the people 
blocked the way and refused to lei him go. They know a good uuin 
when they see him. He wiis unable to get away and so is stopping at 
the Sukdang Monastery near Wnrsac. 

The Japanese have decided to erect an electric lighting plant in 
Chemulpo at a cost of Jjj.oon. 

‘ All the Korean students in Japan are about to return to Korcn 
owing to non-scpporl. 

Ott the 5th inst a fire on South Gate street consumed fifty "i 

cottor. good* and $12 00o worth of silks. 

Preparations have been made fox the delayed celebiittiou of tbe 50th 
anuirertarr of the present reign, to take place at the etui ol ttis month- 
On the j;tli the foreign envoys will be reccivet: at Chemulpo. Ih: the 
iStb from Id A M. to noon all the envoys will Ite received ut Ibe Foreign 
office. Ac 7 P. M. the envoys will present their credentials to H:s Im¬ 
perial Majesty in the T»uwtdk-jun. the new building «m the former Cnv 
t<mis site. At 3 i\ x. a dinner will be given ia tbe sume pUtce *.viurli 
will he witnessed by the- Emperor. Oo the 20th from <; a m till mion 
ami from 2 p. m. till b r. M- visits vrill lie exchanged between the env%iw 
On the 30th will take place the main celebration. The emperor will #.1 
to the Imperial Altar and sacrifice and then go to tbe Ton-cmk-mr when- 
a tiffin will be spread. Ott May 1st the envoys will have audience wv.h 
His Majesty and a dinner ir. the evening,<»f which thcCrowi Priiir*- will 
partake. On May 2nd at r 1*. M. a garden party will be held a: the "Mid 
Palace." The pri, being Sunday, there wili be no festivities On tb* 
;lh ihrre will be u great military review the "Mulberry I’a'.ace.** -ir: \ 
m the evening th«r«? will be;« great military feast. On the 5th at ^ P. M 
’.here will lie a ilinr.cr a: the Foreign OGce. Ou tliebth at S P. M. 
will be a dinner at the Tou-dukdan. On the 7th at : 1 M. tbe 
will have a farewell audience with His Majesty. It is stated that th.' 
entire affair will cost between three and four million yen. 

THE BUDGET FOR lyo3. 

Tbe entire revenue is estimated at £ 10. The entire expen¬ 
diture is estimated at This leaves a t'llaace i>f 

REVENUE. 

I ami tAx . 

H.JUSC tax .:. 4*0. iof 

.V i sceil uncnris ... . 
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Balance from 1902. 

CuaUnxj b Duties. 

Various imposts... . 

Mint. 

* 

EXPENDITURE 


1,14^.800 

.. S5D.DOO 
.. ) 50,000 
iso,000 

io,?<xm j$ 


The Emperor's private purse.*. 

•Sacrifice*. 

Thk Imperial HorsHor.n 

Railway bureau ,. . 

Palace police. 

I'olice in Open ports. .• . \ 

Northwest Ru;]w«i\ ... 

Ceremonial Bureau.. 

Mining Bureau. 

Till? Oi-n Man Rveeau. 

HrKK.M OF G^NKBALS. . 

Tut Cabinet. 

Tut. Home Dv.vaktmlwt 

Office. 

Mayor's Office .. 

Provincial Government*. 

Vrefectural Govern events. ?nri chtt*. 

f^nripart... .. 

Prefectuies. 

Imperial Hmpital . 

Vaccinatfon bureau . . 

Travelling Expenses. 

Prefecture! werifives.. 

Tnt Forejc.n Department 

Office ... 

FupcriiiU-micrts of Trade . 

Foreign Representatives . 

The Finance Department 

1 ifficc .. r .. .. ,. 4 . 

Tex CDileiluiB.... .. 

Mim. . 

?py:»tui fit) d^bt... ... . 

tensions. 

Trsiiisportalion .. . . , . , 

Uak Department 

Office. 

uierju . 


# 817 . 3*1 
, 186.639 

).oo*4.0uo 

. 21 . 9 SO 
H 8.645 
• * 9 - 9 «? 
. 22,6*2 
. 17.608 
]U,tXH> 
ibi A»22 
.. 24,0 ?fh 

•• *5.«5$ 
.. 5S.750 

34.624 
.. 6.144 

.. 91,516? 
-- 52.674 
. .. 4.22? 
77 AS>$ 
7.632 
• • 3.351 

-• 73° 
_Sft 6 

^•533 

. . 2^,024 
5 l .«54 
201.020 


... 53 *9 u * 
,, ]4x,6a«. 

.. 2Bu.lXV 

.. 089.250 
1.956 
■ JOO.o oo 
J. 606 . 7 J 0 

.. ..50.651 
. 4.073.Q ->t 
4,123,51)3 
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Law Department 

Office.. . . 31,605 

Supreme Court. .. . . .j5*6*6 

Mavoiully Court. '. 8,162 

Prefcetural Court#...>.1.251 


Polk:k Bkrf,au 

Office. ... .*252.S57 

Seoul Prison. 32,650 

Policemen. . ... 1#l .51,462 

Border police, &e. 23,762 

Tra\eUicy expense, &c. 1 . .. 

361,531 

Educational Department 

Office. ... . *.. 24 . 82 ? 

Calendar.. 6,u22 

School* in Semri . , . .89*969 

„ Countiy. 22.5S0 

Subsidies fur private Schuolb.. . ..5,430 

Student* abroad ... ,15,920 

1*4943 

Ac;h ICULTURAL DkPaMTMENT 

Office.. 38 ,o6r> 

General e*pt-tisc .... -fe,24u 


OHSCIL. 

Office. . . .. .Ib.^bu 

Impekjai. Rod v Gvaus> 

Office. ..58.099 

BURiiAU OI I>K1*UKA‘.'JCLNS 

UffiC* . ... 2l*J. 493 

Titt.i£iiKAPH an n Post 

Office. ...23.64%! 

General cx]K:n*c .. ... *238,295 

* 4l>i,93$ 

Rf.RKAV of SVRVHYJi 

Office .... .... .21,01 S 

Survey*. ... . . cu.oon 

7f .olfc 

IKHMSTAW. 

Road and Mtker repairs. 35.0.*: 

Repair* in country.. . .. . jo.ioo 

Arre*t of robber*.... 

Reliejwork . 5.000 

fiurial of destitute . . 300 

MisceUaneun*. * . .480 

Police at mine*, Jtc ... . . ... 1640 

Shrinkage.. .. . 3,1 io 
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NRWb SUPPLEMENT. 


Tbe Trencb priest Wilhelm caiue up it* Seoul about the middle of 

the current month tmt not nnttl the grenter part of this number of the 
Review had gone to press. We arid this note in view oi the remark* we 
huve made relative to hi* reinaiuitig in the country. 


The illustrated New York Tribune nf recent issue Contains au article 
on the making of heathen idols in Philadelphia, The man who is man¬ 
ufacturing these singular objects was interviewed. and said he had just 
seen ft Korean who bad dropped in to order a consignment of Buddhist 
idol*, bu; whether for export or 101 use in America wus not saitl. We 
are aware that there has been u slight reaction lately in Korea in favor of 
Buddhism hut that it had gone k> :’wr a* to make it necessary to import 
idols from America was au eye-opener. We hope the statement that *i 
Korean was ordering idols was no truer than the article in another recert 
New York daily in which it was stated that a Presbyterian Missionary 
named Brown came to Korea with his daughter, that she joined the harem 
of the King o: Korea and is today called Lady Om, which is said to he 
the Korean for her real nunie of Emily 1 The mnrr.age cf this girl tc the 
King is all detcritai in nu»*t glowing colors and the statement is made 
that she ;6 doing good missionary wmk nt ;UebaJ*i;i uuri tlia; hereon will 
be the future ruler of K*ve>i. since the late £)ccen had do sot !! Of 
such -Lull are a certain class of newspypeis nrede. \\ e can only wonder 
whether the writer of u was the greater knave or the publisher erf it 
the greater dupe 

A recent issue of the AW* Ommidt publishes the document* which 
appeared n the March Review aid in connection with them makes the 
usual charge of prejudice and uilfidruestf. It is tree that we have not 
heard the oLber side o; :be srory and i: is safe to suy we never shall, but 
the Kobe Chronicle may rest assured of oie thing and that is that the 
Protestant adherents in Wliungiuii Province have never bceu charged, 
even by the Roman Catholics, with any such practices us have been 
proved against Ute latter. They have never lifted a nanrl iu retaliation 
even when there was the iltm M ]>revocation. When Kin Yu-d j. a pru- 
te^tttUt leader was. being held in confinement by Roman Catholic* ami 
was told that he was t-j be killed, he lews;v«o secret tu-esstge* from a 
body of influential and well-to-do Koreans, neither Protestant nor Catbo 
lie. who Slid '"Ju^t give US the word and we wiJJ rise in a lnidy and clean 
out the Roman Catholics front this place, root and branch/’ What a 
temptation this must be to a man who ha* been bcateu Bid imprisoned 
ror no ianll at all. And yet he sent repeatedly saying “Do nothing of the 
kind. We must not use force simply because they do. ,% This incident 
we know to be true, and while it is certain that we have not heard the 
other aide of the story vc: we doubt whether iliucll of a case could be 
made out against the Protestant Koreans If there is any other side lfil 
us have it. This Rtrims Tuiii print any statement tn uit' by the other site, 
as frankly and and as unreset vediy as it has presented the Protestant side 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 

About this lime there arose in the Chinese court a deter* 
mined enemy of Gen. Yang Ho uamed Chung Kung-t'S who 
accused Gen. Yang to the Emperor in twenty-five specifi¬ 
cations. five of which implicated the king of Korea and which 
at a later date caused a deal of trouble. 

We now enter upon a new phase of the war, the closing 
epoch. In the first moon of the following year, 1598, the 
Emperor sent two admirals to Korea, the one being Tong II- 
wtin and the other Cbil Lin. The former was to have charge 
of the naval operatious off the coast of ChOl-Ia and the other 
of those off KyOng-satig Province. Chil Liu, under the title 
of Great Admiral came lip the Han River with 500 boats as 
far as Tong-jak, the first village above Yong-san. The king 
and the court went down and reviewed this fleet and saw it 
start off to join Admiral Yi Sun-sin in the south. This ad¬ 
miral. Chil Lin, was a good soldier but inordinately vain. 
He would take noonc's advice, and it looked as if stormy times 
were in store for the plain, blunt Admiral Yi. The kiugtold 
Admiral Chil Liu that he was not sure about Admiral Yi, and 
this of course had its influence with the Chinese admiral. 
Admiral Yi was then at Ko-gcum Island off Chul-la Province. 
When he beard*that Admiral Chil Lin was coining he showed 
bv his first act that he was as good a diplomat as soldier. He 
mayor may not have known what sort of man the Chinese 
admiral was but he knew that in any case it would not do to 
antagonize him. aud he acted accordingly. He collected 
a great store of fish and game and wine and went out to meet 
the approaching fleet. Returning with the Chinese admiral be 
spread a great feast and the whole company got splendidly 
drank and vowed that Admiral Yi was a royal good fellow. 
Admiral Chil Lin himself joined in the praise. Soou after 
this Admiral Yi had the good luck to take two score of Jap¬ 
anese beads, bm mst-ad of claiming che honor himself he 
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handed them over to :):t- Chinese anitsirul to forward as his 
own trophies, This finished Admiral Vi's conquest of Ad¬ 
miral Chil Lin's good graces. From this time on i: was Gen. 
Vi who suggested and planned and i: was Admiral Chit Lin 
who assented and reaped the praise.. This course of eouduct 
was a master-piece of genius un the part of Admiral Vi. for 
by so doing he accomplished at least three important things. 
In the first place hr krp? himself in his position, which He 
would have lost had he antagonized me China man. Iu the sec¬ 
ond place he saved h:nisc.l Lo his country at a time when she 
con.d not have spared him. He was willing to forego the 
praise and let others reap the commendation if only he might 
ward off the enemies ot his country. l:i the third place he 
made the Chinese seem successful and «rncot*.raged them 
and got out of them fur Korea ail that was to be hoped. He 
was willing to seem to Ik- toadying to Admiral Chil Lin when 
iti reality that gentleman was, to use a pregnant Korean 
phrase, "in his sleeve.' Being always near the Chinese ad¬ 
mire] he conic always sec to it that no great blunders were 
made. At first the Chinese soldiery committed great excesses 
among the people of the country, stealing their valuables and 
otherwise injuring them Admiral Vi quietly asked that the 
discipline of the army he put in his bands and from that day on 
tlie smallest irregularity was severely punished and the most 
perfect order prevailed. This did not escape the eye ol Ad¬ 
miral ChiJ Lin. and he wrote to the king that Admiral Vi was 
a remarkable man and that the world did not contain another 
soldierlike him. O i.- day as they sat in a summer-house 
overlooking the sen a fleet of Japanese boats appeared in the 
distance. Admiral Chil Liu was much excited r.ud a little 
nervous but Admiral Yi laughed and said,“Sit bereatic watch 
me give tlio.se. frllcms a whipping." He got out his boats and 
iu h:i hour he had forty of the enemy's boats on fire and the 
rest fied. 

In the seventh moon of this year the enemies of Gen. 
Vang Ho in Nanking were successful and he was called from 
Korea, much to the regret of the king who vainly sent an envoy 
to the Chinese court specially to plead that the decree be not 
• carried out. Gen. Vang had been the best of all the generals 
that China had sent and his departure was a great loss to 
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Kore^. When He wml. the kin^ and a brge number of the 
people accompanied him beyond tiic Peking Pass, and* stone 
tablet was raised there in his honor. Alt of this of course 
made Gen. Vangs enemies hate the king as well, and so thut 
official named Chung Iiung-t’a fabricated some astonishing 
stories about him. II" claimed that while he had been in 
Korea he had found a manuscript which proved that the king 
had received investiture from Japan. He also charged the 
Koreans with showing disloyalty to China by preh.ving the 
word la (great) to the posthumous titles of their kings. He 
also claimed that the first coming of the Japanese was with a 
secret understanding with the king of Korea that they would 
at lack Liao-tung together. To these he added many minor 
charges. The Emperor apparently believed these things and 
immediately despatched an envoy, So Kwal-laii, to investigate 
the matter and report. When the king was informed of these 
charges he was dumbfounded. All his scrupulous care of the 
interests of His Chines- suzerain and the extremes of hardship 
which he and his people had endured, lather than grant the 
Japanese a free passage through Korea to strike China—all 
this was thrown back upon him and his devotion was counted 
treachery. He left his palace and took up his abode in a straw 
hut for one whole month as penance for having been even 
slispeded of such baseness. The whole country was stirred 
lo its depths by these unnatural and evidently baseless charges. 
.The king immediately sent his most trusted councillors Vi 
llang-bok and Vi Chung-gwi to Nanking with the following 
memorable reply to the charges which had been preferred : 

“These charges which have been made against me are 
very grave and if they are true I deserve death. In order to 
auswei them 1 must repeat them, even though it defile my 
mouth. Ir. the first place the origin of the Japanese is far in 
the eastern sea. The way thither by boat is exceeding far. 
They are such barbarians that heaven has separated them far 
from other men. They have always been had neighbors, for 
they live bv piracy ; they come like a flash and are gone as 
■suddenly. Since the time o: the fall of the Kor»Ji dynasty 
great uneasiness has prevailed iu Japan. Law has been in 
abeyance and bands of freebooters have been allowed to de¬ 
vastate our southern shores until nothing but weeds ^nd 
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btifis i;:ow lht*Tr. Tlis founder of our present dytmsty drove 
them out for a time but they grew bold again and continued 
iheir depredations. The natives of Tsushima liked to oorae 
and trade with u*. and we. permitted it at their request; then 
Japanese item the more distant islands came in flocks like 
birds. Our people never liked them, but we permitted the 
trade, as it was mutually profitable. We gave them rice to 
cat and trcatid them kindly. We built a house in Seoul for 
tile reception of their envoys. In the days of king 5 e-jong 
the} risked us to send an envoy to japan and we did so. pri¬ 
marily to so*- out the laud ami discover whether the couutrv 

• A • • 

was rich or poor, strong or weak. The envoy obtained the 
information and we immediate!v reported the matter to China. 
We could not well refuse to send nr> envoy to Jipni, hut it 
•lues nut argue, relations of friendship, much less of intimaev. 
In the il.s\s of Ihc F.mjxrnr t'hurig-t'mg the Japanese started 
:<■ ravage a erra in part cf the Chinese coast and took (Juelpart 
0*1 the wav. but we attacked anti drove them out und scat 
' heir leader alive to China to be dealt with. Also in the time 
o K*ng Chung.jong the Japanese attacked the China coast at 
Vong r'a-bti. They killed Ike Chinese genera] and theu 
made oft. but we caught them and vnt them to the Chinese 
authorities, Since that time we hnw twice prevented Japan- 
vse attacks on the China coast. X"t once nor twice have we 
received high commendation from the Chinese Emperor for 
our firm loyalty. We have aiwa.s used our wits and our 
iieiigtl. in the interests ol Chinr. This was the duty of a 
’ .svd and tills we liavt done. We let the Japanese live in 
the three i.arbors of Cb’e-p'o. Ihi-san-p’oand Ydm-c'o but we 
j•resi r i IH-d liniii« of fil e or ten ft lieyolid which they could not 
c;-. On the whole then i» seems plain that the charge that 
we celled in the Japanese and asked them for troops must be 
i :»vr* fabrvat’ui.. Again the U;ok which Chung Enug-t’a 
%• -liras 'o knv- found is an actual book and is named the Ha- 
dong Keui-rywt;. Jt was written by Sin Snk-jti the envoy to 
Japan, on his return from that country, and it deals with the 
law* and m.rr.vrs of the Jaixinrse. Tt contains a map of 
Jup::ii. a geneoiug' :>iv! also tli-,. nile*of etiquettelobeobscrv- 
vd toward the. Japanese envo»- ftiis book tmr accuser seized 
upon ji h stir., sign of utir leaning toward Japan, and he tvvist- 
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ed its meaning to correspond to his theory. The Japanese 
have a different name for the year from t nr- * which ive list-, 
and the writer of this book put the Chinese name beneath 
the Japanese name as a sort of commentary, so that the reader 
could understand what year was referred to. In h Japanese 
book one must pat the Japanese name of the year and if he 
wants to make plain the meaning he must put the Chinese 
name underneath or in the margin As to the chnVgethnl wr 
gave too high a title to our deceased kings we can only say 
that we live beyond the sea and are ignorant and secluded. 
From the days of Sit-In until now wc have- been accustomed 
to name our dead kings in this way. The founder oi the 
dynasty was scrupulously careful not to overstep the recogniz¬ 
ed limits of bis authority as a vassal o!' China and we never 
for a moment have forgotten the pap which separates a vassal 
king from h's suzerain. The custom of giving these posthu¬ 
mous titles dates from the days of Silda, so bow could wc be 
expected to know that it was wrong, especially as it Iras never 
been called in question before? If we are blamed for ignor¬ 
ance and boorisbnes* we cry guilty t but if for lack of loyalty, 
we humbly deny it. We have our calendar, our eff dress 
md writing all from China. This alone should spe.- iur our 
loyalty. The year before the beginning of the present war 
Hideyosht mnnlered his master and usurped liis thrune. Burn¬ 
ing with a desire to spring at the throat of China he sent u*» 
letters inviting us to join in an invasion of that country. We 
sent his letter twek with nnt urnriv. In all I rifs We advanced 
solelv the interest- of China. This is as clear asday. When 
the invading army can re it seemed as if all Japan had alighted 
upon uur shores. They covered oitr whole eight provinces 
and ravaged them. They seized our three capitals and dese¬ 
crated two royal tomb*. They burned our ancestral temple 
and other sacred places and then -wept northward to P’yStig 
Vang. Wc were unable to hold them in check or save onr 
capital from their bands. We were driven to the verge of 
desperation and were Afuint to cross into the parent land tv 
die. Is it conceivable that if w'e had the least friendship :or 
Hidevoslii we would hare suffered all this at hi* hands ? If 
we ‘tvik at nature do we find any r.anlogy for such a thing ? 
If this charge in true why <Lii our lorccs wii b your* 
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striking the invadersand why have we been hanging on their 
flanks ami -hxrassing them for years ? Let the Emperor know 
that there is a reason why we nave suffered this slander at 
the mouth of Chting Eung-t'a. It is because we took Gen. 
Yang He's part when Chung Entig-t’a desired his recall from 
Korea in disgrace. Gen. Yang Ho was with ur a long time 
and he was a true friend of Korea. We all had the utmost 
confidence tn him and it wav * great pity that so good a man 
should have met the reward he did, !• is » cause of poiguaul 
grief to us. We are a small people and our destruction is a 
matter of small const-queiice. hut for a general of China to be 
treated in this manner is a serious matter. We are an outside 
people and we have never had the pleasure of visiting the 
Emperor's court and so there is no one to plead our cause 
for us, but the Emperor will b'i able to judge our Cuse with¬ 
out further plea. Chung Eung-t'a has called me a traitor, 
and I would rather die than live with such a charge upon me, 
even though it be untrue. Let the Emperor take this letteT 
and sit in judgment on the case and i: it appears that I am 
guilty let my head pay the penalty, hut if not then let the 
Emperor acquit me before the world and I shall again be abL 
to endure the light of day.*' 

This letier is clear, logical and to the point, and it 
breathes a spirit of self-respect which does credit to the king. 
It shows not a servile dependence but a true scli-rcspccting 
loyalty. and in the firm denial of the charges and the final 
demand lor condemnation of public Hcquital there is the m:g 
of genuine manhood which would do honor to any man in 
any age. 

When the Emperor read this letter his judicial mind found 
in it the ring of conscious rectitude and like the man he was 
he instantly acknowleged his error. He ordered the letter to 
be printed by the thousand* and tens of thousands and scatter¬ 
ed broadcast over his empire, for he apparently felt it a per- 
sown honor to have so true and genuine a man for a vassal 
He answered the letter in the following terms: 

“I believed the word* of slander spoken by that small 
man Chung Eung-t‘a. and doubted ir: my mind as to the loy¬ 
alty of the king of Korea I car,not now be oblivions to the 
uumerited sufferings o: Geu. Yaug Ho. Ckuug liuug-fa is 
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a radicaTty bad man. I was on the brink of a disastrous mis¬ 
take. I will now deprive him of rank and make him one of 
the common herd. I.et him appear liefore me ai once." 

When Chung fvnng-t'a arrived in Nnbing he was cut iu 
two at the waist. 


Chapter HI. 

Japanese mix with Koreans . Chinese and Korean advaoee... Japan¬ 
ese victory .. .attempts at bribery ... Admiral Yi Sun-sin's last fight 

... .a young Korean capuve_lli<ieyo»a: poisoned ...his character 

... .Japanese recalled... .a Korean Teacher in Japan . a memorial 
temple .. .pn rev changes . .Japanese envoy .. posthumous honors 

_iartioual strife_revenue . envoy 'to Japan ...a welcome 

heir... .negotiations with Japan .. .a dark outlook .. , Chinese com¬ 
missioner duped ., treaty with Japan ...reign of terror .. the 
young prince murdered. 

By this time the Japanese were becoming mixed with the 
Korean people among whom and near whom their camp* were 
placed. They were probably good customers mid the people 
doubtless felt that it was not their business to fight them : so 
all up and down the coast for a distance o: three hundred 
miles the Jupanexe lived in their “notes 1 as the Koreans call¬ 
ed them, and in many cases they took wives from among the 
women of the country and devoted themselves to farming, ex¬ 
cept at such times the Korean or Chinese forces came into 
their vicinity. There were three Japanese military centers. 
One was ut l'l-san on the eastern coast, held by Konishi. In 
the west was Snu-chOiu lit Ch&l-la Province where Kato had 
his headquarters, while half way between these two in the 
town of Sa-ch »n on the bi-jin River a third station was held 
by Gen. Sok Mang-ja. These three stations kept up regular 
com mu u teat ion with each other, ami in case of need rendeied 
each other assistance. 

We now enter the last campaign of this eventful war. 
We are not informed as to the numbers of the Japanese at this 
time bu: it probably fell short of 100,000 men. The Chinese 
had assembled again in force at Seoul -uuc iu the niuth moon 
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ol 1598 a grand move was made against the invaders. The, 
t'iiinrsr forces were led by Generals Hy-»ng Kft and Man Sc- 
dnk. The whole army was divided into four grand army 
corps. Gen. Ma Kwi led the eastern division southward to 
attack Vl-saii. Under him were eleven other generals and 
.■4,i.xx) men 

The centra' division, of j 3,000 men, was led by Gen. 
Tong 71 -wun under whom were eight other generals. The 
western division was led by Gen. Yu Chung and six other gen¬ 
erals with a force ol i3,ix>n men. The admiral of this cam* 
paign was Chil Lin who was already in the south with eight 
other commanders handling 33,200 men. It is said that the 
entile expedition numbered 142,700 men. bat the above items 
sum up ;o less than half that and wt must conclude that theTe 
were something less than 100.000 men in alt. 

On the last day of the ninth moot), already well on to¬ 
ward winter, the three divisions deployed before the walls of 
L’i-san. Kato had not beer, idle all this time : alter the ter¬ 
rible scenes of the last siege he had made the best of prepara¬ 
tions. He had accumulated an abundance of food, increased 
the garrison, strengthened the defenses, and he could laugh 
at any force that should try to $il out the winter bcFore him. 
The Chinese soon discovered this and turned aside to work 
that promised better success. Gen. Tong Ibwftti took a 
jwnverful force and advanced on Sn chon, the central station 
of the Japauese. T: is probable that the garrison here was 
smaller than those under either Kato or Konishi. for when 
its commander saw the force that was brought to bear upon 
him lie hastily evacuated the place and crossed over to the 
island of Pom-neut and fortified it. Gen. Tong was over¬ 
confident and pressed after him. The Japanese craftily drew 
' him on and on until his force was immediately under tbc wall, 
when a mine was exploded which, though it killed but a few 
buudred men. threw the whole attacking body into such con¬ 
fusion that the Japanese rushed out and found them an easy 
prey- The Chinese lay in heaps where they had been cut 
down. Gen. Tong barely escaped with his life and fled to 
Sum-gsl, being ebased as far as the Xam-gang irivcT) where 
the Japanese contented themselves with making way with 
12 000 bags of nee belonging to the Chinese commissariat. 
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Gen. Yu Chung was commissioned to taken strong body 
of men and attack tile fortress at Suu-ciQn in ChfiU'la Prov¬ 
ince. Arriving :ii «hv neighboring village of Wii-gyo he 
determined to overcome the old veteran K:*to by treachery. 
He sent to that general a proposition to make peace. Kaio 
was now an old man and che war iu Korea was bringing him 
neither fame nor advancement, so he was ready to give up 
the contest, now that it had been demonstrated that the Jap¬ 
anese anus could not penetrate the north. He gimllv as¬ 
sented and sent Gen, Yu a present of two handsome swords 
It tvas agreed that they should meet at a certain point, ac-, 
companied by only 3000 men each; but Gen. Yu secretly 
placed an ambush in such wise that when the Japanese force 
should corue out it could be cut off from return to the fort. 
A whistle was to be sounded as a sigual when the Japanese 
came out. But Kato was ton old a bite to bs caught by such 
a child's trick. He had seen two or three of the Chinese 
lurking about in the vicinity of the gate and so delayed his 
coming out By mistake the signal was given and the Chin¬ 
ese ambuscade rushed out only to become an object of ridicule 
to the Japanese. But even as it was some eighty or ninety 
Japanese stragglers were cut off aud taken by the Chinese. 
Gen. Yu then surrounded the stronghold and at the same 
time sent an Urgent letter to Admiral Chil Lin to mine that 
very night and joiu in an attack on the Japanese. The 
admiral obeyed the summons and hurried up with his fleet. 
Not knowing about the tides and supposing that the shouts 
that be beard were the shouts of battle, he sailed straight up 
under the walls of the fortress. But he found that there was 
no tight on for Gen. Yu h.nl failed to connect, and the ebbing 
tide left the astonished Admiral high aud dry ou the mud 
dats under the* very noses of the enemy. In the morning the 
Japanese trooped out and burned forty-eight of the stranded 
ships and killed most of the men. Admiral Chil escaped in 
the early morning by boat aud hurried to the ramp of his 
tardy compatriot. Gen. Yu. In a rage he tore down with bis 
own hands that general’s dag and renl it in pieces, meanwhile 
heaping upon him every* species of abuse for having gotten 
bin. into such a plight. Geu. Yu w.-.s exceedingly ashamed 
and his face, they say. ws» "the color of dirt. He b--t upon 
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his brenst and acknowledged that he drstrvfd death. So 
Cl:?! Lin went back to his decimated camp to nurse his 

MTThill 

Gut Gett- Yu kite# that Kato Tcaliy desired to put an 
end to the war, and so he sect another messenger saying. 
“This litur 7 -really mean peace. If you will take all your 
ioruo and depirt I will give you a clear path to escape. Our 
urmy numbers 140 ooo men and you cannot hope to face that 
number.“ To this proposition Kato assented and began im- 
meciaiely l<» embark his soldiers to send them back to Japan. 
But a> -.t happened they had to pass the position of Admiral 
Chi! I.in who naturally sallied out and gave fight, sinking or 
burning dozen or more of Kate's loats. The rest put back 
m hash. ;o the starting place and Kato blamed Gen. Yu for 
havis.y 'J-^iarived him; hut the latter claimed that he had mere- 
Iv iorgo'.tcii to inform Admiral Cbil Lin of the agreement and 
that lie would do so AI the same time he advised Kato to 
scud Admiral Chi I a slight testimonial of regard, which he did 
in the slope of a hundred ounces of silver and forty-five 
sword- So Admiral Chil acquiesced. Again the Japanese 
fleet oni and succeeded in getting by Admiral Chil Lin's 
p«acc : but they hid not reckoned upon Admiral Yi Sun-sin 
t i l 'ns fan hi ul warriors. Kato was again obliged to turn 
back ami go to work to uribe that doughty leader. He sent 
him guns and swords ;r, large numbers but the old gentleman 
remarked that as for weapons he was already pretty tvell sup¬ 
plied. and sent them back. He^was then approached with an 
oflVi nf i.o.io ounces oi silver ii he would wick, at Knto’s pas- 
sr.tft. This he likewise refused. 

Tin- Japanese were all embarked and it was determined 
to try ,i iid *d : -) be the terrible Admiral iu the gray of morn- 
Vijj ; but he was wV.I aware of the intentions of the enemy. 
«:ni before break of day he massed all the ships at his com- 
nisjiid and came down upon the Japanese fleet as it lay at 
anchor :n-iorc the fortress of Suu-cb’fin. Ashe approached 
hr: is said to have littered the following prayer to his gods ; 
“To-day I era to die. Give me but one more victory over 
these Japanese and I shall die content." He well knew that 
lie had enemies a; court who would eventually secure his 
downfall and *-o he determined to make au end in one last 
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desperate struggle. The tight was short and fierce and when 
the morning breez? swept the smoke of battle away tl dis¬ 
closed fifty or the Japanese boats in flames and the water fill¬ 
ed with struggling forms. The old veteran had taken up¬ 
wards of two thousand heads in that brief time. Rut Gen. 
Kato had slipped awav in a small boat and made his escape, 
The work however was only beguu. The sea was covered 
with boat?: frantically endeavoring to escape from the dreaded 
arm of the merciless Admiral Yi. The good work went on 
and every hour added to the score that Admiral Yi had sworn 
to marie before the night should fall. Notice reached him 
that a fTesh Japanese fleet had come and was attacking Ad¬ 
miral Chil Lin's fleet. Hurrying thither he found that it was 
indeed true. He now changed his lactic* and without coin¬ 
ing to a hand to hand figlit he circled round and round the 
Japanese fleet driving them closer and closer together. When 
all was ready he began playing upon them with a new 
machine of his own manufacture called the pun-t‘ong or 
"spravine tribe." What this was we can not exactly dis¬ 
cover. but in a short time it sufficed to set the Japanese fleet ob 
fire. A wind sprang up and fanned the flame and ere long 
the Japanese fleet was one mass of fire. Hundreds of boats 
were consnmed with all their occupants. After seeing this 
well under way Admiral Yi turned his attention to the fugi¬ 
tive craft that were striving to make their escape. Stand¬ 
ing in the prow of his boat in an exposed position he urged 
on the chase. While he stood in the midst of one of ihe 
grandest victories of the war, he was pierced by a ballet. 
They caught him as he fell, and his last words were; "Do not 
let the rest know that I am dead, fur it will spoil the fight." 
Then he expired—the man who may well be called the Nel¬ 
son of Korea. 

Yi Wan, the uephew of the fallen Admiral, still urged on 

the battle; but the work was almost done. The fugitive 

boats became fewer Hint fewer. Admiral Chii Lin happeued 

# 

to come near the boat of the dead admiral and noticing that 
the sailors in it were quarrelling over some Japanese heads he 
exclaimed. "The Admiral must be dead," He entered the 
boat and found it even so. Throwing himself three times at 
full leagth on the deck he tittered this lament: "I '.bought 
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that he would save me and still live, but here he lies dead and 
there is no soldier row left in Korea.'* 

We have now come to the end of actual hostilities in the 
peninsula hut we must cross to Japan and inquire into the 
immediate cause-, which led to the final recall of all the Japan¬ 
ese ’.Toops The Km eon iLtoant ■ »f these events is very re- 
xarkablc and faith i- to be out in it only in-so-far is it is not 
direct it antagonized tiv tile Japanese account. For events 
trial transpired in Korea the Korean account tuust h; taken 
;is the stiiuclurrl, 1 r*it for events lhat transpired in Japan the 
Japanese account must of course be accepted as the more 
trustworthy. The Korean account is as follows. 

When the Japanese hrst invaded Korea, in the year 
i! sn happened that a young Korean U:»v named Via^ Fil-ha. 
a native of Toiig*n>>, became attached to the Japanese army 
as a slave, and was eventually taken to Tsushima From 
there lie made bis way to the mainland of Japan and at 
las*, reached the court of Ilideyoshi. That observant man 
spavl h:m out and sard. ’‘Korean and Japanese boys resemble 
each other strongly. Takt. this boy aod teach him Japanese, 
and if he does not learn well cut off his head.With this in¬ 
centive it would be strat.ire Tf a less intelligent boy than 
Yang Fu*ha would not learn rapidly. In the space of thrc*c 
mouths he could converse creditably in Japanese, and Hideyc- 
shi as reward made him oik. of his body-servants. For some 
year.* the boy performed the duties of this position, until at last 
the China man Sit Vu-gyutig arrived. That official was kept 
practically in confinement ai thtaourtof Hideyoshi One day 
the Korean servant asked hi 4 master to be allowed to see Sim 
Y’J-gj Fmg Permission was granted and the young man found 
ilie Ciirncsv envoy in great perplexity, in fact in tears. This 
exerted the pity or the young man and he secured tire release 
of the Chinaman, who from tlut time was often called iuto 
the presence of Ilidcyosar. wilh whom he soon became on fam- 
ilar texm*. Oi»e day 'is hi* sm with the great Taiko he took 
out a pill and swallowed Tt 2fe did the same on several day** 

in succession until at last tb* curiosity of Hideyoshi vro^ ex¬ 
cited and he asked what it was. The Chinaman answered 
that it was hh :mi i.Me to indigestion and that by eating i: 
the strength ;mU vigor of the body was preserved intact. Hid- 
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eyoshi took otic in his hand and eyed it suspiciously. • Oti out 
side of tne pill was written the Chinese character sj mear.iuir 
“hot.” The Japanese deUbai *telv took a ku.fe and cut the 
pill in two and handing half to Situ said. “You eal half aui 
I will cat half.” Us immediate effects were stimulating aim 
pleasant but in the end it proved a deadly pulsion ior it slow¬ 
ly dried up the blood Each rUv Sim shared one with Its 
captor but upon retiring to his room swallowed a potion 
which entirely neutralized the effect of the poison. Befor* 
long Hidcyoshi's hands began to grow hard and dry and one 
day when he happened to cut his hand ne was astonished to 
Sud that no blood followed- He called for a moxa and ap¬ 
plied it to his hand and yet no blood came. Then he laughed 
aloud and cried, “I am a dead man. When I cease 1 o breathe 
take out ray bowels and sew ray budy up agaiu with horse- 
hair; and then preserve my body in wine and do not let the 
outsiders know that T am dead ” !Te wanted to have the. fact 
concealed for he feared it would have a dispiriting effect upon 
the troops in Korea. Shortly after this lie died and his orders 
were minutely carried out. For two months no one outside 
the palace knew of his decease, but at last the stench became 
50 great that they confessed that the gteat Hideyoshi bad 
passed away. Such is the Korean story. 

The Koreans sum up bis character -s follows: He was -a 
crafty and cunning man. and by his talk. now sharp, now 
suave, now sarcastic, now bullying, hi: ’nau.iged to sway the 
minds of all who came near lihu. He mnii.igeii .ill his general?- 
like puppets. He Irked to take hors and girls under his pm- 
romge and s-n them gr.riv tip to-gc tiler and tn-try them to 
each other and thtis have them completely under coni mi 
His two most powerful genenis were Whr WOn and ku Kang 
They hated him and would him. Km glad of ail onpudtinitv 
to overthrow him. but it was oct of the question. H-. knew 
them weil, ami for fear they might combine rig.^lnsl him lit 
m.wis one of them governor of the e ist and the other ^ ! th- 
west and ordered them to keep watch of e?ch other. By thus 
nitring Ihcin against each other he tr.ndt hh.Wi:f snfe. He 
loved intrigue .utd diplomacy and had a most temp-r 

ament He was ever on the lookout for ronic k«iio of excite¬ 
ment. Gen. Ka Kang was w;h him whet; ne died. *uvl. i^.riog 
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lest rebellion should break out. he filled the body with salt 
and so preserved it. lie made a wooden form which would 
nold the body stir! in a sitting position and placing it in a 
place where the light was not very bright with the eyes wide 
open, the people saw him sitting there day after day and sup¬ 
posed of course he was alive. It whs in the eighth moon when 
the ocor was so strong that the truth could no longer be con¬ 
cealed. Thereupon Gen. Ka Kang took the son of Hideyoshi 
and trade him Shogun, lie then threw into prison the wives 
and children of Generals Kato aud Konislu and sent a mes¬ 
senger ordering them to collect all their troops and return itn- 
merlialelv lo Japan. The order was obeyed willingly and all 
that was left of the Japanese army of invasion set sail from 
Fusan. and the great invasion was a thing of the past. 

The Korean annalists say that when the invasion began 
the Japanese arms were far superior to those of Korea; also 
that th_ Japanese displayed tiger skins, pheasant feathers, 
gilded masks ?.nc plutr.es ; ali which glitter and show terrified 
the Krit*-:ms. Thus at first the Japanese had an easy victory, 
but toward the last it was not so. The Koreans had improv¬ 
ed their arms and had iearr.ed not to fear the grand rush of 
the Japanese in their hideous mask.*, which made them look 
more .ike demons than men. 

A t tile tiuien: the second invasion a Korean named Kaug 
Han was caught and sent to Japan and, being unable to es- 
vapi. he set to work Learning Japanese. He became a teach 
v o’ Chmvsc md bad a large following of students who treat- 
id f■ i!• v -ry w*il and supported him in comfortable style At 
the end of the war they clubbed together and bought a boat 
Mi‘o vvirch iht' : nt t’ti- man with a!i his goods and sent him 
jack <• «m his return he wrote a lx»ok entitled Kang 

• !'■■«: :<*► ‘ % -.!a!i<>ii ol Adventures among Sheep." a s«r- 

i\ ji.sasAl’tJ v. 

Tar Chinese arms in Korea did not move till the follow 
.n.ri th-.v The king sent to the Emperor asking 
th*»t <‘rcii..rat> :mvi r-;-dok. Ta Cham jnd Yi Sung-huii be al¬ 
lowed tu renin in m Karen fur a time until >hings should be¬ 
come thoroughly settled. 

In |h* early ecu Hi nos of the Christian era there was a 
celebrated Chinese geuerul named Kwau U. He w*a# of 
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gigantic size acd had a fiery red face* rode a powerful red horse, 
could walk a thousand li a day (!) and carried a sword that 
weighed 8<x> pounds (Mj. , Jt is said that while the Japanese 
were occupying Seoul the spirit of this great man appeared 
repeatedly near the South and East Gates and struck terror 
to the hearts of the Japanese.. Now. as the Chinese generals 
were about to leai'e for China, Admiral Chil I,in built ashrine 
to this same Kwan U outside the South Gate. In the thirty-' 
third year of King Sun-jo, namely 1600 A. D., the Emperor 
sent four million cash to build a temple to this Kwan U and 
the present temple outside the South Gate was erected. The 
Emperor at the same time ordered another to be built by the 
Koreans outside the East Gate, arid it was done. The two 
temples are exactly alike. When the king asked the Emperor 
to name tht temple he said '‘Call it the HyTng-nyung-sodok- 
kwan-gotig" which means “The great atid bright appearance 
of the spirit of Kwiid." The king also built stirines to aim 
ill Song-ju and An-doog of Kyhng-sang Province, and at 
Xam-wim in Chhl-la Province. 

We have already seen that factions fights had been a great 
cause of weakness all through the years of the invasion, and 
from this time on party strife was destined to grow more and 
more fierce and determined Until it brought the country to the 
very verge of anarchy a century later. We must note here 
briefly the changes which had takeD place in the parties. We 
will remember that at first there were two parties, the Tong- 
in aud the Sil in. During the war the court favorite was Yu 
SOng-nyQng who gave office to so many men from Kvcng* 
sang Province that the acme of Nam-in or “South’ Men*' 
sprang up and a party by that name quickly became organ¬ 
ized. but their opponents in order to preserve- the political 
equilibrium instantly seized upon the name Puk-in or “North 
Men.’’ At the close of the war the leader of the opposition, 
namely of the Puk-ic. memorialized the king against Yu 
SBng-nyung the favorite, charging him with having desired 
to m*ke peace with the Japanese, contrary to the honoT of the 
country. The king listened to this and baa:shcu Yu, but his 
supporters turned the tables by a counter-memorial in which 
the charges were more than answered and Yu was restored to 
all his hi-.iK.-rv With the rise of the Nam-:n aud Puk-ic par- 
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lie* the- old party ij no o: Die Tong-in and Sii-iti liad not been 
broken in or las: Daring tne latter years of the invasion 
the X.i:i:-tn partv l-*st its powerf ill grip and the Puk-in were 
Oltev. i'i ;«ivver but lioui the mil of the invasion until far into 
cue hi lawng reign tlie Ti>ug-:n hc’.d the jiower. anc after that 
tar a period of fil : y years iiu- Sii-ui hail control of affairs. H 
may bv Ji**ktd wa *1 principles underlay these parties, what 
settle! policies n.;-,- had that differentiated them either in 
dotv.i stic oi lori igi. rn itters. We answer that the various 
pirlits had hut ene plunk in their platforms, one Settled plan 
of action. .« mi that was tn get t ie ear ut the king aud seize 
nt-.' i the office-in iking power and put in every position one’s 
own pari is ms. Il w. - il i; spoils system sublimated, for there 
u •' ..'hsolntclv !i>» ad.nixture of any other element. 

Now- that tin- war was over the Japanese on Tsushima fle- 
-ued in op^-a again commercial relations with Korea, which 
liar. a.wavs been inuti.aay profitable: and su iti the following 
ye.r. an emov. Knroia, name trom that island bringing 

with him three '.uimlrcd men md women who bad been 
carried away captive during ihc war. This envoy asked tlial 
tiieie might b* recinrocity of trade. The king referred th* 
matter to Nanking and the reply seems to have been in the 
aflirmitive for wv find that ao-aii after this an envoy was sent 
ovl-t to Tsushima wit.i credentials; hut niter all the ja t iaiies% 
fictition was not at this tune granted. At the same time :h« 
Krnt'eror gave Oiiieis fm the return to China of all the re* 
mauling it oops, but at the earnest request of the king Sooo 
men Wert left to iicip guard the southern provinces. Post¬ 
humous honors were heaped upon Admiral Yi Sun-sin who 
had beeu the very salvation of Korea, hut who bad sought 
death in battle, knowing that if he lived his detractors 
would drag him down. Yi Hang bak and eighty-five others 
received high commendation and additional honors also. The 
year ended with the unsuccessful attempt of an insurrection¬ 
ary party in the soulh which was nipped in the bud, the ring- 
.ectier being forwarded to sconl to be- beheaded. 

An unscrupulous man named Yu Ymig-gyfiug was the 
■•’Mart favorite at tins time and upon him devolved the task uf 
appointing and dismissing oilf.ciais ; conscouently he was the 
recipient of countless presents, and on one occasion two men 
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The Privileges of the Capital. 

The Capital of any country is to a greater or less extent 
the leader in social, literary, artistic, and educational matters 
as 'Veil as in the mere matter of government. This tendency 
is most pronounced in countries governed by a king or emperor, 
about whose person naturally gather those who have the 
wealth and leisure to investigate and patroui/.e these forms of 
culture : and it is likely to b: least pronounced in a democracy, 
where the capital merely means the city in which the repre¬ 
sentatives of the p.-ople foregather from the various province* 
01 states in order to legislate. This would apply only in part 
to the capital of France, for instance, although France is a 
republic; for Paris for many centuries was the capita) of a 
monarchy and it was under the French kings that it became 
possible to say, “Paris is France.” Other things being equal, 
the more absolute the monarchy the more will the national 
life center in the capital. Teheran is a larger iraetton of Persia 
than Berlin is of Germany or than Tokyo is of Japan. 

It is the object uf the following paragraphs to show the 
relation existing between Seoul and th? provinces. (Cores 
may be called in truth an absolute monarchy in spite of the 
fact that a written constitution is said to exist. That docu¬ 
ment is lying on the shelf and to all practical purposes is non¬ 
existent. Absolute monarchv is a relative term, for, us everv- 

• * 

ore knows, the mure “absolute” the monarchy the more Ike 
ruler is dependent, for hi*' information, upon a certain set or 
coterie of men who ca n so coil trol the .sources of information a-* 
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actually to make the government an oligarch y. In any case 
Korea is an absolute monarchy and we are therefore ready to 
hnd that Seoul, which means simply “Capital.”' plays a very 
important part in Korean life. The whole county is often 
»poken of as the p'ai-do or “Eight provinces,” no reference 
being made to the capital ; but ir. another, and very real, sense 
ail Korea is divided into two parts. Seoul and signI. or Cap¬ 
ital and country. Every toot of Korean soil That is uot iu 
Seoul orit5 suburbs is fig it/. In England, if a man were going 
from London to Manchester, it would hardly be proper to say 
he is going to the country, but in Koreq any large provincial 
city is a.s truly sigul as the mountain fastnesses of Kaug-wuD 
Province. Not only so, but iron: whatever direction a man 
may be approaching Seoul he is always going “up” to Seoul. It 
would be very had form for a Korean living in Puk-han, the 
mountain fortress 2.000 feet above the city, to say “I am going 
doxen to Seoul.” Such a man would be considered crazy. 
Seoul is the sum mil of everything in Korea, at least in the 
Korean’s eyes, and he can no more go down to it than a man 
could descend to the summit of Mount Everest. 

Seoul is indeed the Mecca of all Koreans. Its splendors 
are the theme with which he charms his country neighbors 
on his return from the metropolis; and their wildest imagina¬ 
tion cannot equal the grandeur of those broad streets and 
massive gates, the orofusion of those tempting wares, the 
elegance of those coa mines ! Chong-no means as much to the 
Korean as Trafalgar Square does to the .Englishman or the 
Place de la Concord to the Frenchman ; indeed, it means more. 
The reasons for this may be briefly summed up a* follows. 
They are uot all such as we would be moved by, but they are 
the reasons which the Korean gives for preferring to live in 
t^coul rather than iu the country. 

( •) He is always near the court and thus stands some 
remote ch nice of coming to the notice of the king and secur¬ 
ing official appointment. In many countries it frequently takes 
self-denial to accept a government appointment, specially a 
high appointment, but iu Korea altruism surely has to find 
some other medium of expression. The only road to fame and 
wealth is official position. Even literary preeminence brings 
a mao little fame until it has won government recognition. 
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(2) Seoul is the only place where lie can study the 
methods of official life and thus make himself able to fill any 
position he may be caked to. It is here that he must learn the 
ropes, or. perhaps we might better say. the wires 

(3) A rna:i must live in Seoul, to hear the news. Journal¬ 
ism is yet in its infancy in Korea and wide-awake men who 
want tn know what is going on are fatally tempted to leave 
their quiet country villages, where they hear only such shreds 
of news as may survive the telling of a hundred mouths, and 
go op to the capital where, as in ancient Athens, so many men 
spend their time simply in telling or hearing some new thing 
Imagine if von can a resident of Chicago having to wait to 
hear news from New York, that has passed front mouth to 
month until it is about as much like it? original self a? a 
Korean hat would co. emerging from a free fight. 

{4.' 1 Another advantage which Koreans believe t he capital 
offers is the opportunity for sight-seeing. The capital is the 
only place where there i-> any considerable aggregation of 
wealth, and consequently it is the only place that can command 
the services of all kinds of public entertainers, such a? jug¬ 
glers. acrobats and the like. There art- special places in the 
country where single forms of entertainment are worked up 
and enn be seen in perfection, but Seoul i? the only place 
where <?//kinds finally gravitate: for these special places in 
the country are only feeders to Seoul ami find their onlv 
]iterative market here. Of all Korean words the word bn. 
trying' is the most typical, and it is the most baffling word to 
translate into English. It ranges all the way Iron “to take 
a peep at" to “to take a walk." It cannot be said tc cor¬ 
respond to “look-see'* for a blind man can kit-grting wilh his 
finger ends. It is a psychological enigma involving the- entire 
range of the perceptive faculties and implicating several of 
the more recondite of the mental processes. It baffles defini¬ 
tion. 

Now, to kti-gvttng the capital is the height of the coun¬ 
try man's ambition, lie will .^ee there things that he never 
cou'.d hope to see in his country home anc the novel exper¬ 
ience will open up a whole new world for his memory and 
imagination to feed on. Put yourself in hi? place and think 
how it must affect him to hear that there are great cars, load- 
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ed with forty or fifty people thundering by at break-neck 
speed and w ithout visible means of locomotion, while lighting 
Hashes from point to point of an iron line high up in the air. 
Think how the imagination most halt at the description of a 
man coming down the street like a whirlwind balanced on 
tin instrument with two wheels, one behind the other—wheels 
whose spokes arc like gossamer threads and whose tires make 
no muse as they roll over stones or debris iu the street! 

isj Some people consider Seoul the best place to live 
he.au.se: the Seoul “brogne" is recognized everywhere while 
people from different provinces often fail to understand 
each other well. It is som. thing like the mandarin dialect 
in China which is most widely known, since it is the official 
language of China. Now. in Korea there are no dialectic 
differences that could not be overcome in a few hours People 
who,live iu Seoul know this arid they have no difficulty in 
understanding jieuplr from every pari ol the {K*iiitisuI n ; but 
the country man is peculiar in this that if you do not speak 
exactly his particular brogue, or else Seoul brogue, he will, as 
like as not. think at first that yon arc talking some foreign 
language to liini. All Koreans think that Seoul people are in 
some sense cosmopolitan and they envy them their broader 
outlook. 

(6) In no country do people look upon their capital as 
furnishing a truer standard ol excellence. Does my coat 
set well? Yes, but it is not quite the Stool cnt. Is my 
gait all right ? Yes. but it lacks the unctiousness and the 
abandon of the genuine Seoul .stride. Are ru\ servants tip to 
the scratch? Fairly well, but they lack that ultimate scintilla 
of servility ilia: is the hall mark of the metropolitan lackey. 

(7> Another and more important consideration is that 
in times of famine the Seoul people are always the b;st sup¬ 
plied. If there is food anywhere iu Korea it is bound to be 
found in Seoul. The year 10m illustrated very perfectly 
this argument, for while many and many a country district 
whs decimated by starvation, care was taken that rice be im¬ 
ported from abroad for the people of the capital. If a tnan 
lives in the counry his district miy bs the one to feel the 
hard hand of famine, while if he lives in Seoul he is compara¬ 
tively safe. 
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(8) Rebellion almost invariably breaks out in the couu- 
try rather than in Ssoul. and after harrassing perhaps a whole 
province and terrorized millions of people it dies away leav* 
ing the whole province tinder the suspicion of disloyalty. 
Under these circumstances the loyal people suffer the most, 
first from the hands of ihr rebels and second from the unjust 
suspicions of the government. Of the same nature is the 
argument concerning highway robbery. Occasionally a rob¬ 
bery takes place in Seoul but the capital is a paradise compar¬ 
ed with many country localities where bands of desperadoes 
sweep down upon a village and put it to the torch, driving 
out the inhabitants, ravished of all their worldly goods aud 
wanderers oti the face of the earth Such things have hap¬ 
pened so frequently during late years and so much suffsriug 
has been caused that one wonders why the country people do 
not all come up to Seoul, and done with it- 

(o) It has passed into proverb that a common man in 
Seoul is belter off than a country gentleman. This is doubt¬ 
less true if we take it for granted that both parlies are fairly 
well-to-do. In these days the disabilities under which a com¬ 
mon man of Seoul labors are so small that the country gentle¬ 
man may well envy him his more than compensating ad¬ 
vantages. 

(iO) The matter of education also comes to the fore. 
In the country one can find the ideal place for the study of 
llie Chinese classics, but if one wants a genuiue education, 
the capital with its free schools and its other opportunities for 
general culture as so overwhelmingly superior that the right 
minded Korean must yearn for the opportunity to get to 
Seoul where fcis sons can enjoy these advantages. 

in) One of the genuiue advantages o: metropolitan 
residence in the eyes of the Korean is the fact that in Seoul 
there are practically no taxes to pay. Now and again some 
specially rash official proposes that the houses or the mer¬ 
chants of Seoul be taxed, but it never comes to anything. It is 
one of the time-honored immunities of the people of Seoul. 
What taxation iu the provinces means may be faintly gathered 
from an article on that subject which appeared in this Review 
some months ago, but that was merely the recognized aud 
lei;al taxatiou. It is hardly necessary to go beueatb the sur- 
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face. but. we may be sure that immunity from taxation is a 
very real and cogent argument, and were it not for family 
ties and the powerful grip of local association one would not 
wonder if Seoul should have its millions instead of its thou¬ 
sands of inhabitants! Korean history and tradition are full 
of Uie indirection of the «/«'/.* or prefect ural yamen-runtitrR ; 
and Seoul would be a haven of rest to many an afflicted coun¬ 
tryman. 

i 12) For all sorts of artisans and skilled workmen the 
capital offers the great advantage of the guild system. There 
is no carpenter, mason, silver smith, farrier, joiner, jeweller, 
black-smith, w'reel-wrig’m. h itter, painter, cobbler or broker 
in Seoul who does not belong to uis guild. Merchants in 
almost every line have their separate guilds. A Korean guild 
regulates wages, equalizes the work or trade among its vari¬ 
ous members and acts as a mutual accident, fire auri life in¬ 
surance company. Not only is there no com petition be¬ 
tween the different members but they treat each other with 
more than masonic consideration, and to be a member of 
such n guild in good and regular standing means regular 
work, good wages and substantial am i:i case of temporary 
disability. Such guilds are praet—ally unknown in the coun¬ 
try. or at most are but very meager affairs It is plain there¬ 
fore that, other things being equal, an artisan of any kind is 
almost surely better off in Seoul than in the country. It is 
a good thing for Korea that ‘ other things" are not "equal." 
for the equilibrium between the local attraction of the country 
and the centr petal attraction of the capital would be destroyed 
and charts would resuh 

(13) The localization of industries is a marked feature 
of Korean lifand this rests not entirely upon any particular 
local fitness but originates doubtless from fortuitous circum¬ 
stances. As we speak of Dresden chuta, Sheffield cutlery. 
Lyon-, silks or Bordeaux wines, so in Korea we find that paper 
is made almost exclusively in C’nHl-la Province, embroidered 
screens in P’yung-au Province, fans iu Chiil-la Province: 
but the only place where all these tilings can be found at the 
same time is Seoul. There is no other commercial center in 
Korea that pretends to rival the capital in the variety of 
goods exposed for salt. 
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(r4I Unli] of late years the capital has attracted those 
who, with a moderate amount of capital, have been in search 
of a paving investment. And in very many instances this still 
bolds good. For it should be remembered that business risks 
are very great in Korea. as is shown by the fact that even on 
good security the hanker or money-lender can easily secure 
three per cent a month for his money. This means that the 
risk is great. While the business integrity‘of Koreans is 
fairly good, advantage is often taken of a creditor, and a de¬ 
faulter has oul> in esivipe to Ihe country with his ill-go.tten 
gains to be perfectly safe from pursuit. This is why great 
emphasis is placed upon securing the person of any suspected 
individual and it also explains, and in a sense justifies, the 
law which makes a man's relatives responsible for his acts- 
It is not because the law deems the relatives to he criminals 
but because *uch vicarious punishment is a very strong pre¬ 
ventative to crime. Now the reason why Seoul is bv far the 
bent place to embark upon any financial venture is because in 
so doing the adventurer almost always attaches himself to 
stjine more or less, powerful official and shares with hia) the 
gains, receiving in return the protection which the official’s 
name affords. That name is able, in ordinary cases, to shut 
the months of country magistrates and to make every thing 
run smoothly There i> probably not a foreigner of three 
years residence in Korea who has not been repeatedly asked 
to lend his name to some financial enterprise which is perfect¬ 
ly legitimate, and good ;n itself but which cannot be attempted 
unless it be backed by sonic name, of which possible swindlers 
or extortioners will be afraid. In other words, commercial 
success in K'»rca Mill depends in too large a measure upon thc 
possession of X\- ‘it we. or as political heelers call it, • , in flounce.' 
Thus it conics about that Seoul is the place where business 
openings are most frequently sought. To a certain extent 
this is being done away with since the opening of the foreign 
ports, fur in these places lur.jcM business is much less in 
danger of molestation by blackmailers, or others of similar ilk. 

• 14f Another argument put forth by the Korean in 
favoi of metropolitan residence is the belief that Seoul is the 
most healthful place of residence in Korea. This seems 
rather remarkable and yet it may be true. We know that 
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country village', are very often built in the midst of rice-fields 
where the air is always tainted and where drinking-water is 
almost stli'e to be rtorrt even than in Seoul. It is probably 
true that jar more main rial diseases and fevers are contracted 
in eliecountrx than in the capital. To this must also beadd¬ 
ed superior medicii; importunities to found in Seoul noth 
on account of the native doctors aivl the foreign hospitals 
Ail kind? of native medicines are to he found here and good 
medical si.rvu.'i whither native or foreign. 

115) A vers cumin- argument adduced by the Korean 
for preferring to live in S--• *it‘. i- that it lakes mail much ’.ring¬ 
er to come up I men the country that? it take-, to go down to 
the country From a mathematical stand-point it would 
lake ns lung to gtl an answer to n letter whether one lived in 
the country or the capital, but Koreans serm to think there 
is some srH:cif»l virtue in getting mod delivered to their cor¬ 
respondents |i:onl|i*l\ although t'ar^mswt-is are sfc»\v i’i entil¬ 
ing hack. Ths me util process on which this- based is quite 
beyond us. but we ate in du:v bound to gi\e the argument 
since it seems to count for something with the natives 

fsfij Another argument that has no little weight with 
the Korean is that in his l>e.ief the vicinity of Seoul is the 
best for grave sit< s For those who make it their religion to 
trrnl the dead Ivttei llvm the living this naturally means n 
grad deal, lmt the argument is strengthened and the solicitude 
i-vp'.ained b\ the fact that in the Korean’s eves the successful 
burial of a parent determines in large measure ihe fortunes 
of his descendants. How astute were those old sages who 
ensttrtd their own imposing sepulture by teaching their 
children that such obsequies wen- their own [the children's! 
guarantee of good foil line ! 

H7) The last benefit to be derived from -resiricnic of 
Seoul that we shall name is one that appeals wfth special 
force to the good Con?ticiai<ist. T: lies in the fact that there 
arc no Buddhist monasteries in the capital and that the hated 
hat of the monk is nev«r seen there. To tell the truth, it 
seems to ns unlikely that there arc- nmnv Koreans to whom 
the antagonism between these cults ts real and vital enough 
to affect him so stronglv as 1 his. Time was when Conflict* 
a nisi and Buddhist were the Guelph and Ghibeiiuc of Korea 
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hut UKlny the lioti and the lamb lie down together. This ar¬ 
gument must surely be a traditional rather than mi actual one. 

It remains to consider briefly thr reasons which would 
make a man prefer the country to trie capital. 

111 The tor most of these is a govern meot position in the 
provinces cither as a governor or as a prefect. These are the 
stepping-stone* io higher things and as such are eagerly 
sought, especially the position of conulry prefect. The gov. 
erimrships art- generally given to men nirwuiy high ii: office. 
Not infrequently is a governorship bestowed on a r.ian in order 
to get him out of the wav. More than one man has not dared 
to refuse a governorship though he knew it was only a grace¬ 
ful form of luuishnivnl. 

•lot With all her educational advantages the capital has 
never produced main great literati Vi Hir.ig-boL is such a 
shining exception to tins rule that i; proves the truth of the 
slaU-ruenl. 7'. is a nmnr.nr stnlenient llinl he is the only one 

of the literati of first rank that received his education in 
Seoul. This tendency is n reason able One. for to become a 
great student of Chinese Absolute quiet and leisure are neces¬ 
sary. mnl the distractions of Seoul mid "he wide circle of ac¬ 
quaintances th.-.t one has hi re cat up the student's time and the 
very best results are impossible. For this reason it is to a 
certain degree unfortunate that the hv,*(,M or national ex¬ 
aminations were discontinued, for they brought up from the 
eonntrv hosts of voting men eager to show their skill with 
the pen. . Not a few of these men succeeded in obtaining their 
degree, and so Korean officialdom was constant!v being re¬ 
juvenated by the infusion of new blood and the country' people 
felt that that they hr.d some use for Sconl after all. The dis¬ 
continuance o: the-e examinations broke the strongest cord of 
sympathy between the capital and the provinces and made 
each care less about what became of the other. 

f„Vl A gentleman of independent mind who has only a 
small patrimony will naturally gravitate tow-ird the country, 
for his income is not large enough tor him to live with comfort 
in Seoul, though amply sufficient for the owintry and n:me- 
over his status as a g-ntlema-i forbid* his *.in>p!=m curing his 
income by working. If ori the ovitr.irv 1\_* gne* t..*;he coun¬ 
try he cart live coir.i-.wMbiy, ii quiet'.y, and lus statu.* of gen- 
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tletnatj will probable protect him from the rapacity of the 
runners. A Seoul \\tngbati, be he rich or poor, is 
looked upon with great respect by the rural population and he 
is sure to enjoy life better than in the capital. In fact a 
Korean proverb says that a poor gentleman of Seoul is more 
pitiable than a beggar. 

(4) The country likewise attracts men of the lower class 
who have not wit enough to make their way in the capital. 
It has come down to the mere mailer of daily food, and if they 
have spirit enough to resist a temptation to mendicancy, to 
which many 111 these da vs succumb, thev will reinemlwr that 
there is plenty of hard work to do in the country that will keep 
them in food and shelter 

(5I l.sisily we find always 1 certain number of men who 
are chronically dissatisfied with the waj things go in the gov¬ 
ernment and who shake off the oust of Seoul from their feet 
and go to the eiumtrx and -m!k And besides these there are 
sortie hundreds who belong to the party out oi power and fe.tr 
Hint enemies will take advantage 01 their lack of influence to 
pay them back for oppressive acts that they themselves com¬ 
mitted while in power. The country is the grand asylum for 
the so re-heads. the malcontents, and for those who do ftnt sub¬ 
scribe to the indeg nit hut pithy proverb that “what is sauce 
for 1 hr goose is sauce for the gander.'’ 

In this connectiiin it may bi*of interest to inquire to whit 
part or the country a Seoul man would prefer to go if lu could 
have his choice. Other things being equal his first choice 
would beChung-ch’diig Prnii.ce because, 1 1) so many gentle¬ 
men live there : <2; because it is :10c far from the capital; {$) 
because it produces an ul.mmliniN? of rice. His second choice 
would be Kyflug-geui Province, the only reason being that it 
is close to the capital. H;s third choice would be K\uug-sung 
Province, because there is an abundance of rice His next 
choice* would lx.- Chill la Province, because he believes money 
circulates freely there: next comes Kang wfln Province, where 
he will find pure mountain water to drink and where the best 
of Korean medicines are s.ud to In- hilt ml His next choice 
will be Pyungan Province, though lor a less creditable reason, 
since he is told that it is the besl place outside of Seoul to 
have a good time. Whang hil Province has little to commend 
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itself in (he Korean's eves, perhaps because of traditional 
prejudice against it for the sake of Suugdo tilt, former capital, 
but also because it is considered an unhealthy province. Last 
of all comes Ham-gyOng Province whose population is looked 
upon by the people of Seoul as being the most countrified and 
illiterate of all the Koreans. To go to HamgyOng Province 
is virtual banishment for a resident of Seoul # 

If, however, we ask which governorship is the most 
sought after the list is reversed, ior the governorship of Ilatn- 
gynng Province is the highest 111 the gift of the emperor. This 
is based not upon the natural importance of the province, 
whether in population, commerce, or geographical position but 
simply because it was the province from which the founder 
of the present dynasty came. After Ham-gyfing come Kyiing- 
sang and ChQ! 1 ;< Provinces, the garden of Korea, after which 
Kyung-gciii is the most desirable because it gives opportunities 
to visit Seoul frequently. Chnngch’Ong Province comes low 
on the list because of the very reason which makes it a de¬ 
sirable place of residence for the private citizen, namely the 
large proportion of gentlemen living there. These country 
gentlemen consider themselves as good as the governor, and 
object to being taxed or governed except as their convenience 
may dictate. It makes a hard life for the governor. The 
P'yfiug-au governorship is important mainly because it is such 
a military center. Kaug-wiln is a sort of sinecure while 
Whang-hil foots the list since it is generally understood that it 
requires but small ability to govern that province. 


Mudang and Pansu. 

The ceremony of the mudang will be held as we have 
said either at her own house, at the house of the patient or at 
one of these shrines. The cheapest kind is the one held at 
the patient’s bouse for then he furnishes all the food ; the 
next dearer kind is that held at the tnndang's house where she 
provides the food, and ihedcarcst is the one held at a tang, for 
iu addition to the food a certain sum must be paid as rental 
for the shrine. Every laug is owned by some uiau iu its 
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neighborhood and any-tm; wishing to make use of it roust pay 
hirn. Of the three kinds the most elaborate is at .the tang, the 
uext roost elaborate at the patient's house and the least elabo¬ 
rate at the mudaj/g's house. Mary mndangs bavc tangs at 
tht-ir houses to be used in the way of business. If the cere¬ 
mony is performed at a tang it is a sort of public function but , 
there are many people who desire to make use of the mudang's 
services and still are ashamed to have it known ; so they have 
her perform the ceremony at her own place and no one is the 
wiser, probably not ever, the patient. This is more often the 
cast- when a wife wishes to have a child cured but knows her 
husband will not allow her to go to a mu dang for help. As a 
ruie Korean women are more superstitious than the men, ow¬ 
ing, probably, to their greater ignorance. 

I>et us suppose then that a man is ill, and a mndaiig has 
been paid her tee and has arrived, {always on foot I. She 
enters the house aud take* charge of affairs and sets out the 
food in order. She has brought an assistant with her, and wheD 
everything is ready, the assistant sits down with a sort of 
basket in front of her on which she scrapes with a piece of 
wood, making a sort of rattiing noise. This is the special 
way in which a spirit is summoned by a mudarig . At the 
same time the mudang calls on the spirit to come, mean¬ 
time dancing about, leaping in the air and working herself up 
to a point of frenzy : when this point is reached the audience 
believes the spirit has joined the spirit of the woman and has 
taken possission of her body. When she »p=aks it is believ¬ 
ed that it is the spirit spanking by her mouth. She screams 
out, saying what spirit she has become, what they must do to 
cure the man. what additional money must be given to make 
the cure effective and at last promising to make the patient 
well-. The patient thanks the spirit and then, after leaping 
about in a frantic way while the spirit is supposed to be tak¬ 
ing leave oi the mndang. the latter suddenly becomes quid 
aud shows no effects of her spiritual visitation. She does 
not even try to make the semblance more complete by pre¬ 
tended exhaustion nor doss she fall down like a dead person 
and gradually revive. The gro*sness of her employers' su¬ 
pers: itiousness renders such finesse quite unnecessary. 

After the ceremony is over the nuuLing and the people 
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rtf the home partake o? the fool that 1ms been provided. 

A second kind of kut is performed after a death' For 
three or four rtavs alter The person'.- demise hi« spirit is sup- 
i»osed to remain in the house though not in the dead budv 
In fact it is likely to stay -jntil tile boiv is buried. After 
that it may stay almut the house for three years, more or less. 
It is helieved that this spirit has some last words to speak by 
le i-ou of its former occupant's illness. In order to give it an 
opportunity to ni.ikc its valedictory r.-marks the services of a 
madan? will lie required, for the spirit can u<e her asn mouth¬ 
piece So •« madang \< called, the tec being smaller than 
when sickness is to lie cured. When she comes the food is 
set out. the assistant scrapes on the basket and the >nudan<y 
summons the spin of the dead person. Shego=s:ni«i 110 ecstasy 
nor does she leap and dance, but she sit-) down and acts in a 
normal manner. When the spirit gets control of her it 
speaks mil ujimmuciug tht- fact that it isi'e nlv to nnki* a colu¬ 
mn meat ior.. It then goes on to say what its desires and am¬ 
bitions had bieu while it was a ten nit of thi cUv. It ex¬ 
presses sorrow For the fact that it could not cirrv out its 
plans. U .advises the remaining members of Ihe failiilv to 
live rightly and do well. At last it say? that it will go. 
The members of the family ail weep and say gon.l-bve 
and thus the ceremony closes, utter which they all fall to 
work on the food and clear the tables. 

Another hut is celebrated after a dead nan is buried. 
Death is supposed, in many instances, to b? caused by some 
hoi Veit I v spirit n III) h is s-nl his sen mt to summon the man 
to tht regions of tht dead. This servant spirit is called a $a- 
jn or “messenger/' As he is to conduct the Head man's spirit 
to hades the family call in a madaug and have her invite this 
TUessejiger to Ihe house where tbev pretend to feed him and 
beg him to lead their d<Md one's sou! straight to the regions 
ot the blest. They also call tack the dead man's spirit for 
a last good-bye 

About a month amj a nsilf after a person's death they fre¬ 
quently have a special ceremony performed by the mi/dim? at 
smiie shrine or four. This is to help tin? departed spirit to 
get or. the right s:dc of the governor «>{ tile spirit land, slo- 
reans believe. or at least a '-wry..- fraction i>l the.11. that when 
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the spirit goes to the next world he will have a great deal 
of business to do under the command of the governor of that 
locality. It is a good thing, therefore, to do as one would do 
here. namely get on the right side of the “bos*.” The depart¬ 
ed spirit has no nieaus bv which to secure this favored posi¬ 
tion : so his friends, who have not yet departed and who still 
have their hands upon the necessary wherewithal, attempt to 
do it for him. They pay the mn<Ling a handsome fee, perhaps 
a hundred and fifty thousand cash or more, and she prepares a 
great feast and the relatives and friends^all go to the tang or 
shrine with her. If the crowd is not loo great they will 
have the ceremony inside the shrine, otherwise an awning 
will be spread outside to accommodate them. 

The food is spread out and the mudang , clad in white 
clothes, goes intoone of her ■‘fits.” asoueniay say and calls tip 
the spirit of the departed friend. When the spirit is suppos¬ 
ed to have possession of her the relatives of the dead man ask 
it whether in ha? met such or such a person in the laud of 
the departed, perhaps a tatber or grandfather or perhaps a 
friend who has been dead a longer or a shorter time. The 
spirit answers all the questions very glibly, evidently ool fear¬ 
ing any counter-testimony. Often the spirit promises to do 
something to help its friends who are still in the land of the 
living. So it appears that while I he living are trying to help 
the dead the dead claim to have power to help the living. 
When this is finished the spirit of the dead relative is dismis¬ 
sed and the spirit ruler ol the dead, who may be called the 
Judge of Hades, is called up. Tnere are ten of these judges, 
one of whom may he called the supreme judge and the others 
a son of associate judges. This is of course, borrowed from 
Buddhistic denunioiogi. It is the supreme judge who is now 
called up and consulted Food is placed before him aud be is 
asked to make tt easy in the spirit world for the friend who 
has gone- to that place. The judge invariably answers that he 
will be only too happy lo do so. and he praises the food and 
the people who have offered it. After Me has taken his de¬ 
part nre the nmdastg calls up the special judge who has charge 
of the dead man’s case and he is likewise treated to food and 
askid to help the dead man. He also returns a most flattering 
answer aud gives the friends to understand that everything 
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will be done to make the dead titan’s post-mortem conditiou 
bearable and happy. When he has gone they call lip the 
special spirit who guards the household of the man who has 
died. He is treated to food and then asked to he propitious 
to the household of the deceased. He is easily entreated and 
answers that he will watch over rlie- interests of the household 
most assiduously. It may 1*? he will warn the inmates of the 
bouse against some in pen ding danger and tell them how they 
cau avoid it. When these special spirits have been called up, 
consulted atid dismissed any of tile relatives of the dead man 
may be summoned for the purpose of consultation. Any of 
the relatives of the man who has paid for the ceremony may 
call up any of their dead friends they please and talk with 
them. It is really quite a reception or afternoon tea with the 
dead, lasting all day and into the night. This finishes the 
ceremony. Of euase it will be borne in mind that all the talk¬ 
ing on the part of these various spirits has been through the 
month of the u/ndung, who is generally a very good actress. 

One of the most important duties of the mu dang is todeal 
with the Kwe-yilk Ti-siti or The Great Spirit of Small-pox. 
This is the only disease which enjoys the special oversight of 
a spirit all by itself. This indicates clearly that the Koreans 
place this disease in the foremost rank of all the evils to which 
flesh is heir. It is more to be feared than cholera or any 
other complaint, for it is always present in the community and 
its results are very fatal. 

If there is a case of small-pox in the house., after the fifth 
day from the appearance of the disease no member uf the 
household may comb his or her hair, wear new clothes, sweep 
the house, nor tiring any goods into the house. The neighbors 
must not cut wood nor drive nails, for if they do the sick per¬ 
son will be hadlv marked by the disease. If anyone drives 
nails the disease will leave the patient blind. Nor must any¬ 
one in the neighborhood roast beans at that time, for this too 
will cause blindness to the sick person. If it be in winter 
and a drain is stopped up by ice it must nut be broken open 
as this will leave the patient badl\ marked. If anyone in the 
house docs any sewing it will cause intolerable itching for 
tfeejpaticnt. Nor must any sacrifices be performed, for this 
would mean that the ancestors o; the sick person are called iu 
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to plead in his behalf and this would prevent the small-pox 
.-pirit from eating the food that i> set out for him by the family. 
The guardian spirit of the house trust not he prayed to nor 
offered food at this time for it would disturb the small-pox 
spirit, whom it is necessary, above all things, to please. At 
this lime the people of the house must eat clear rice, without 
black beans ir it. for otherwise the patient's face will be 
“black” when he recovers. Xn animal must be killed at the 
house because if blood flows it will make the patient scratch 
and cause hi? blood to flow No watching must b-- done nor 
wall papering, for this will cause the nose of this pattern to be 
stooped up. 

The danger of .slaughtering rmirtnls tinting small-pox was 
well illustrated when the young prince was stricken with that 
disease in April H-t The (V nvrumeitl prohibited the slaugh¬ 
ter ot cattle for ailie dftvs. 

Afler the ninth an these- restrictions sire removed except 
driving nails, wall papering and the killing of animals. The 
thirteenth day from the beginning of the disease is the day for 
the departnre of the small*pox spirit. On that din a feast is 
spread for him A pice? oi .tni wood is nude to personate a 
hors,-, a small, straw lug t.-> >>nt on his back with rice and money 
inside- Then a red umbrella and a many-colored flag are at¬ 
tached and the whole is placed upon the roof of the house. 
This horse is provided for the spirit in taking its departure. 
This is done whether the case has ended fatally or not. On 
this thirteenth day n vui.'fim; is called in and slit nerforms a 
ceremony at which she petitions the spirit u> deal kindly by 
the family. Itt the sick mm recover and not leave him badly 
marked. Thereafter for three months thev do not drive 
nails nor paper wails. 

fTo be continued.) 


The hun-min Chong-eum. 

CUNTINTHI KKOM AFXII. MI&INhK. 

rn the second group, the lingual*. we have c . « and 
or t (dl. t' and n. which are manifestly ot the same class, the 
n living simply the nasal form of t. 
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In the third group we have f . IL and D or p (pi. p‘ rmrl 
m. litre again ive find the whole of the initial class of which 
° is the nasal member The fourth croup is called the 
dental group and consists of X. ^ and A. or rh. rh' and f. in 
which i is considered a softer form of rh. Tnis is indicated, 
as well, in the shao^- of the two letters, the A being the X 
with the top line dropped To show that the Koreans were 
scientifically correct it will be uecessurv to state tint < is not 
sin exact tmiisliteration. for the Korean A is a sound lviug 
half way between tht sharp sibillatit English s and the (h of 
the Gentian is illustrated ir the word “lch." It may be other¬ 
wise descrih-d as a lisping pronunciation of our s. In other 
words, it is not pronounced by placing the very tip of the 
tongue against the teeth but'by placing against the gums just 
flbove the teeth a point a little further back than the tip uf 
the tovguc. That is to say. the position of the tongue at the 
beginning of the enunciation of this sound is precisely the same 
as when the sound of eh is to be made. The only difference 
between X and A is that the first is a true consonant or surd 
while the second is a sibillant. I: is the fact that the Korean 
*• is about half way between our r and sh which makes some 
foreigners write it always s, other* always sh and others, still 
sometimes one way and sometimes another. Most foreigners 
are or the latter class, for while there arc very few who would 
write the word for “spirit" as sfu there are still fewer who 
would write the word “mountain" as shun , though the fact 
remains that in each case the sound of A is identically the 
same. 

We now ccrae to the “throat" sounds ot aroirates. and 
here we meet the obsolete character n. Now this group con¬ 
sists of the three letters «\ and HS id we know that in 
each group the first sound is hard, thesecond medium and the 
third soft. we know is the exact equivalent of our h, and 
6 we know has no particular sound hut takes the place of an 
initial consonant. When a sellable begins with a vowel sound 
this ^ alwavs precedes it. for no Korean syllable can begin 
except with a consonant or a .substitute fm one. But what is 
the 'C which we know must be hard? Let ns look at the 
syllables that are used to illustrate it. Wc are told that is 
the beginning sound of the syllable cuf >,that is the begmuiug 
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sound of the syllable hong and that *> is the beginning sound 
of the syllable yok. It skeins to us that the V must then re¬ 
present the break in the throat when we begin a vowel souud. 
If we pronounce sharply the words “Ah,” ‘'Oh," “I.” “in” 
or ’"ear" wt will notice that each begins with an explosive 
action of the throat. This is the thing which was at first re¬ 
presented bv the consonant This is quite different from 
6 which Is said to be the beginning sound of yok. We will see 
that in this syllable it is impossible to begin with that ex¬ 
plosive sound. It would seem as if originally the initial ^ 
could have been used only with syllables containing the y 
sound, fur this only is incapable of being begun explosively, 
and yet the Koreans may have used the explosive or the non- 
explosive sound with any of the vowels. 

There are. two consonants left, as represented in the orig¬ 
inal alphabet. They are S and A. They baffled the Ko¬ 
rean powers of classification, and it is no wonder. 2 is surely 
the black sheep in the fold, while A evidently caused so much 
trouble that it was ostracized. The letter « is our letter /, 
broadly speaking. The letter/in English has itself caused 
trouble. It is called a “liquid.” which is uo more correct 
than to call k a solid. Tt lias been called a half-vowel but no 
one has taken the pains to show us what the ether half is. The 
truth is that / :s as pure a vowel as e or « or r or y or w t and 
certainly a more open vowel sound than any of these, except 
it he the vowel r. The Koreans became entangled with it 
even as we did and they culled it a “half-tongue' 1 sound, and 
made it do duty sometimes as l sometimes as r aud sometimes 
as y, Tt played the part of a menial and did any work that 
was required of it. 

The lost letter A is called the “half-tooth” sound, and 
while its original use must be kit to conjecture we can prob¬ 
ably hit pretty close to it. As it is called a “half-tooth” sound 
we presume that it was pronounced with the tongue in nearly 
the same position as in pronouncing theother “tooth 1 *sounds 
such as ch and s. Well, we find in Koreau today a sound 
made with the tongue in almost that same position, but it is a 
sort of obscure nasal sound rather than a sibillaut. It is found 
in the word meaning tooth, which is pronounced like nyi but 
wiihout^giviug the n its full force ; that is. the tonguc.is not 
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placed in direct contact with the gums bnl is held » little away 
from them exactly as in pronouncing the letter A At the 
Same time the orifice left for the expulsion o: the breath is so 
small that we get h semi-nasal effect Let the reader try to 
pronounce the English word •’knee** without touching the 
tongue to the gums ur the rool of the mouth ailc he will pro¬ 
nounce the Korean word fo ‘ tooth ’’ to perfection. We be¬ 
lieve that the letter A was nsec to represent this obscure 
sound, but that it was s.> near the souu J of « that it was even¬ 
tually dropped and used in its place. And yet we still find 
the Koreans pronouncing the word for 4 'iootb'’ fvj), for 
"yes” {fesji, for “king 9-) or (£ $£|. for “ancient" (vfi|i. 
for '‘story” t|), for “brow” **)■ >. and a host of others, 

not with the proper » sound but w ith this obscure half nasal. 
We believe there can oc little doubt that this sound was orig¬ 
inally represented by the A- A careful examination of the 
Thibetan, in which this character is also found, would prob¬ 
ably throw light on this question ; for there is no doubt that 
the Koreans derived their consonants from the Thibetan 
alphabet. 

The vowels as given in the Hun-mic Ch&ng-eum were 
the same as those in use to-day and need no special notice 
except to say that no mention is made of a long aud a short 
quantity in the vowels a. e, i, o, and u, which is fundamental 
not only to Korean but to Japanese end many other of the 
Turanian languages, notably the Dravidian languages of India. 

Special interest lies in the note which the Mun-hon Pi-go 
copies as coming from the scholar Yi Svri-gwaug, that the 
Korean alphabet was marie on the model of the Thibetan. 
Until a copy of the Hun-min Ch^og-eum cau be found we 
shall have to conclude that that book does not state that the 
alphabet was made from the Thibetan. This statement seems 
to have been first made by Yi Swi-gwang a century or more 
after the invention of the alphabet. Of course he must have 
seen or heard the statement somewhere in order to have trans¬ 
mitted it. but so far a* we now know he is the first one to 
give this idea currency. The preface to the Hun-min Chong- 
eum is quoted at. saving. "They examined the Seal character 
anc the 'grass' character of China.” Yi Swi-gwang must 
have been a hardy mail to say-on his own responsibility not 
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only tint the alphnl»c: was modelled upon the Thibetan hut 
that such an origin for an alphabet was contemplated long 
before King Sr-jorg took hold of the* matter in earnest. In 
spile of what the preface to the Hun-ruin Chong-eum says we 
incline to the opinion that Vi Swi-gwatig had some evidence 
on which to bis- liis statement. Tf it is true that the coni- 
tni.-sion appointed by Kir.g tw-jong made use ui the Thibetan 
alphabet why does not tile preface to the Hiinniin Cbdiig-totn 
suy so ? Unless some prett} substantial reason can be giver, 
why the\ should not si v so we will It aw to conclude that 
the Thibetan characters were no: considered We will re¬ 
member that the kuryil dynasty tell into decay and ruin be¬ 
cause of a too clo->e ati.ichnient to the Buddhistic cult. 

Xo one seemed to he able to distinguish b el ween church and 
state, and this, as it al.vivs does, weakened the foundations 
of :iw realm. The wretched .Sin -Ion was the climax and 
epitome of what buddhism can do for a in m. and his times 
show what it can do for a state. T ie main plank in the 
platform of the new regime w>s the relegating ol Buddhism 
to its proper sphere and while Buddhism could cot by any 
means be eliminated nor its hold on the people be materially 
loosened yet the government set ics face uncompromisingly 
against it mid did everything that could be done to discredit 
it. Such was still the state of affairs when Se-jong come to 
the throne in t + id only twentysix years after the founding 
of the dynasty. As the slaLed po.ioy of the government was 
to discredit Buddhism, how was it possible to put our an al¬ 
phabet comfessedly based upon th<* Thibetan alphabet, which 
was found only :n Buddhist books? It would have been to 
doom the nlc-hnbet from the vs-rv start ns well as to stultify 
the government. These men therefore very wisely kept still 
about the Thibetan part of it and mentioned only the Chinese 
characters, from which the Korean vowels are evidently form¬ 
ed. Instead of saying Thibetan they spoke of the grass 
character, which is a rather indefinite term, since the Thibe¬ 
tan, as used in Korea, is itself a sort of grass diameter and 
was introduced trout China. 

Whet, we turn however to tlie structure of the characters 
themselves vve find Iroin the wrv star: the most convincing 
evidence of the influence of the Thibetan upon the minds of i 
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the inventors of the Korean alphabet. Not only are Korean 
consonants, as used today, similar to the corresponding 
Thibetan characters, but the obsolete letters are found as 
well, the letter A being identical in shape with the Thibetan 
letter. 

In one place the preface soys that the shape of the letters 
whs taken from natural objects and from the seal characters of 
China, In another place it says they were based upon the 
pounds of the letters. Wherr the grass character is mention* 
ed it simply says that the seal character and the grass charac¬ 
ter were examined but it docs not say positively that the 
grass character was used in forming the alphabet. On the 
whole there is a charming indefiniteuess about it which was 
doubtless intentional ard was meant to cover up the fact that 
the despised Buddhist characters had any part to play in the 
alphabet whatever. 


Men versus Centipede. 

Song Ku yGn was a modest man, as well he might be. 
since he was only a yc-npkun or runner tor one of the si'.k- 
shop's at Chong-no. His business it was to stand on the street 
and, with persuasive tones, induce the passer-by to chan gi¬ 
ll is mind and buy a bolt of silk rather tbau something else he 
had in mind. 

One day a slave woman came along and let him lead her 
into the silk shop. He did not expect he would get much of 
a percentage out of what such a worn a u would buy. hut it 
would be better than nothing. When she had looked ovtr the 
goods, however, she bought lavishly and pinid in good hard 
cash. A few days later she came again and would listen to 
no other ye-rip-kun but Song, who felt much flattered. Again 
she bought heavily and Song began to hear the money 
jingle in his pouch. So it went on day after any until the 
other runners were green with envy. At last the slave wom¬ 
an said that her mistress would like to see him about soio" 
important purchases, and Song followed her to the eastern 
part of the city where they entered a fine large bouse. Sung 
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was ushered immediately into the presence of the mistress of 
the bouse, rather to his embarrassment ; for, as we have said. 
Song was a modest man and this procedure was a little out 
of the ordinary 1 for Korea. But the lady set him at his ease 
immediately by thanking him for having been of such help in 
making former purchases and by entering upon the details of 
others that she iutended. Song had to spend alt his time 
running between her house and the shops. 

One day the lady inquired about his home aud prospects, 
and learning that he was a childless widower suggested that 
he occupy a part of her house so as to be more conveniently 
situated for the work she had for him. He gratefully accept¬ 
ed the offer aud things kept going from bad to worse, or rather 
from good to better, until at last he married the woman and 
settled down to a life of comparative ease. 

But his felicity was rudely shocked. Que night as lie 
was going homeward from Choug-no along the side of the 
sewer below “hen bridge,” he heard his dead father's voice 
calling to him out of the air and saying, “Listen, my son. you 
must kill the woman though she is beautiful aud seems good 
Kill her as you would a reptile.” 

Song stood still in mute astonishment. It was indeed bis 
father's voice and it had told him to kill the good woman who 
had taken him out of his poverty and made him wealthy, who 
had been a kind and loving wife ior more than a year. No, 
he could not kill her. It was absurd. 

The next night he jiassed the same way aud again he 
heard the wierd voice calling as if from a distance, “Kill her, 
kill her like a reptile. Kill her before the seventeenth of the 
moon at dusk, or yon yourself will die." This gave Song h 
nervous chill. Tt was so horribly definite. The seventeenth ai 
dusk. Thai was only ten days off. Well, he would think it 
over; but the more he thought about it the less possible it 
sretned. to take the life of hisinnoceut wife. He put the thought 
away, and ior some days shunned the place where, alone, the 
voice was heard. Ou the night of the sixteenth he passed 
that way and this time the unearthly voice fairly screamed 
at him. "Why don’t you do my bidding. I sav, kill her or you 
will die tomorrow. Forget her goodness, look not upon her 
beauty. Kill her as yon would a serpent: kill her—kill—kill.” 
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This time Song fairly made up bis mmil to ul*ey ite voice 
and he went home sad at heart because of the horrible crime 
that liis father was driving him to When, however, ht* enter¬ 
ed the house and his wife greeted him. hung’ up bis hat and 
brought his favorite pipe, his grim dcrernvnation began to 
melt away and inside of an hour he had decided that, father 
or co father, he could not and would not destroy this woman. 
He was sure he would have to die for it. but why not? She 
had done every thing for him and if one of them must die why 
should it not be he rather than his benefactress ? This gener¬ 
ous thought stayed with him ah the following day and When 
the afternoon shadows began to lengthen he made his way 
homeward with a stout heart If he was lodie at dusk he 
might as well do $0 decently at home. Everything was just 
as usual there. Hi* wife was ns kind and gentle ns she al¬ 
ways had been, and sudden death seemed the very last thing 
that could happen. 

As the fatal motneni approached, however, his wife fell 
silent and then got up aud moved to the farther s:de of tht 
room and sat down :u a d:nk corner. Soug looked steadily at 
her. He was so fortified in his mind because of his entire 
honesty of purpose that no thought nf f^ar t'••muled him. He 
looked at her steadily, and as he looked, that beautiful, mo¬ 
bile face began to change. The smile t'ml always had been 
there turned to a demon's scowl. The fair features turned a 
sickly green. The eyes glared with ll-.c same wild light that 
shines in the tiger’s ryes She was not looking at him but 
away toward another corner of tin room. She bent forward, 
her bancs clutching at the mi nni her head working up and 
down and track ward and forward as though she were si nig¬ 
gling for breath. Every fibre of her frame was tense to the 
point of breaking and her whole being Seemed enveloped and 
•absorbed in some hateful ami deadly atmosphere. The climax 
came nud passed and Song saw liis wife Jail s’onvarc oil lie" 
face with a shudder arid x groan and be there in a state of 
unconsciousness. But he never moved a tnnscle. He felt tio 
premonition of floath and he would simply wail until the <{Uet*r 
drama was acted out to a finish. 

Au hour passed and then he heard a long diaivu sigh, 
and his wife opened her eyes. The frenzy was all gone and 
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all the other evil symptoms. She sat up and passed h^r 
hand across her hrow as if to wipe away the memory of a 
dream. Then she came and sat down beside her husband 
and took his hand. 

"Win did you not do as your father's voice ordered 
Song gave a violent start. How should she; kuow ? 

“What—what do yon mean ?*’ he stammered, but she 
only .smiled gravely and said : 

"You heard your father's voice telling you to kill me but 
yon would not do it ; and now let : 11 c tell you what it all really 
means. Von have acted rightly. Your own better unture pre¬ 
vailed and frustrated a most diabolical plot. That was not 
your father's voice at all but the voice of a wizard fowl that 
has been seeking rtiy destruction for three hundred years. 
iJoo't look incredulous for I am telling you the truth. Now' 
listen. For many a long century I was a centipede but after 
passing my thousandth year { attained the power to assume 
Che human shape; but, as you know, the hen and the cen¬ 
tipede are deadly enemies, and there whs a cock that had lived 
nearly as long as I but who never had succeeded in killing 
me. At last I became a woman and then the only way to 
kill me was to induce some man to do it. This is why the 
cock assumed your father's voice and called to you and urg¬ 
ed you to kill me. He knew that on this night at dusk he 
must have his last tight with me and he know that he must 
lose. So be sought to make you kill me in advance. You re¬ 
fused and what you have just witnessed was my final con¬ 
flict With him. f have won, and as my reward for winning l 
can now entirely cast off my former state and be simply 
a woman. Your faith and generosity have saved me. When 
you go to your office tomorrow morning go at an early 
hour, and as you pass the place where you heard the voice 
look down into the sewer and you shall see. if you need 
further evidence, that what 1 say is true." 

Song assured her that he needed uo further proof and 
yet when morning came he showed that curiosity is not a 
monopoly of the fairer sex by rising early aud hurrying np 
the street. He turned in at the Water-gauge Bridge and 
passed up alongside the sewer. He looked down, and there 
at the bottotn lay an enormous white cock that had lived 
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over four centuries* hut now had been vanquished. It was 
as large as a ten-yenr-old child and bad it lived a few years 
longer it would have attained the power to assume human 
shape Song shuddered to think how near he had come to 
killing his sweet wife and from that day on he never ate 
chickens but Jiesjt his teeth into them with extraordinary 
zest. 


Editorial Comment. 

Now that the matter of the establish me nt of a govern - 
meat bank in Seoul has become Ibe acknowledged policy of 
the powers that be it is only fair to look this possibility 
squarely in the face and make the best of it. Whether the 
government will make or lose by it in the long run is their 
Own lookout. What wc want to know is whether the effect 
upon the mass of the Korean people will be beneficial or 
otherwise. Of course a successful currency is a matter of 
faith- If the currency be coin the faith is exercised iu 
believing that the intrinsic value of the metai is up to par, 
and if it is a paper currency the faith is exercised in believ¬ 
ing that the piper is and will continue to be redeemable in 
coin. It takes a certain degree of patriotism to make a cur¬ 
rency a genuine success. During the past four decades there 
have been great fluctuations and changes in Korean money. 
We passed from the old to the tang-ho and thence to 

the Mexican dollar; then to the silver yeu and later to the 
paper yen, after which the copper cent and the much maligned 
nickel made their appearance. Last of all there has appeared 
the paper currency issued by the First Bank of Japan. If we 
look at the country as a whole we will find that the vast 
majority of the Korean people still ding to the yup. The 
tang'ho came and went, for it is no longer five cash but is 
reckoned only equivalent to the yup. And in fact we might 
imagine this old-time piece glorying in its survival and say¬ 
ing “nickels may come aud nickds may go, but I go on 

• Till* altnot* impossible *n4 wc should <^>uhk:: licit for the pruiuatJ evident 
sometime* ad^iicrc on ih* table. 
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forever.” Now il takes less faith to handle thethan uuy 
other money circulating in Korea, for iu the first place each 
piece is only one; it does not claim to be five or ten or a 
hundred but just one. Yon can’t get back of that nor below 
it. Yon can’t afford to counterfeit it and you can’t debase it 
much without its going to pieces between thumb aud finger 
and “giving you dead away.” There has never been made a 
coin in Korea that would compare with it for honesty. And 
the people know it. Their ideas may be crude but it is with 
the people that you must reckon. You’ve got to give them 
money that they like if you want it to “go.” Now, the 
constant deterioration iu coioage during the last thirty years 
has not tended to give the people confidence in those who do 
the financiering for the government. Most of them would 
still prefer to take six horse loads of cash in payment of a bill 
rather than receive a little piece of paper with a promise to 
pay on it. 

If therefore this government is to establish a bank and 
put out a paper currency it must look well to gaining the 
confidence of the people. So much money has been minted 
of late under the mistakeu idea that money can be “made” 
by simply coining it. that the people will want to know wheth¬ 
er this is a repetition of that process or whether they will 
receive a paper currency which will pass at par some years 
hence as well as now. Whether the people can be made to 
believe this or not we do not venture to guess, but we state it 
merely as one of the questions that must he faced. 


Across Siberia By Rail. 

In the following paragraphs we propose to give a few 
practical suggestions which will be helpful to those who may 
be purposing to go to Europe by way of Siberia. These sug¬ 
gestions are made from personal observation. Some of them 
will be already familiar to the readers of the Review but we 
give the whole story iu order to be on the safe side. 

Iu the first place the question arises as to how to get to 
Dalny, the terminus of the Railway. There are several ways. 
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fj) There- is a bunt leaving Nagasaki every Thursday noon 
and running direct to Dalny, (a) There is a boat starting 
from Shanghai about the same time direct to Dalny, (3} One 
can take the Japanese boat from Japan via Pusan and Chem¬ 
ulpo and go to Chefoo and thence to Dalny either by the same 
steamer or by a Russian boat that runs almost every day from 
Chefoo to Dalny via Port Arthur. It starts always at ten 
o’clock P. M. and arrives at Port Arthur at eight the next 
morning: leaves there at noon and gets to Dalny at four p. m. 

There are frequent changes in the running of the through 
express trains. Until lately there has been only one a week, 
on Sunday, but at the present time, May ist, there arc two 
which start on Tuesdays and Saturdays respectively, at 
eleven o’clock p. >t How long this will continue seems very 
indefinite. 

In the second place the subject of exchange demands at¬ 
tention. The yen and the rouble are of practically equal value 
but i: yen 3re brought to Dalny they will be subject to a dis¬ 
count at the bank of some three four or five per cent. On the 
other hand I bought roubles with yen in Chefoo from the native 
exchangers (not the banks! at par, thus saving five per cent. 

On arriving at Dalny great difficulty will be experienced 
in getting arotiud. There arc extremely few people who know' 
any English or even French. If you simply say “Hotel” to 
the ricksha man he will probablv take you to the Dalny Hotel 
which will doubtless be full, as there are but sixteen rooms. 
These arc almost always occupied. Then you will want to 
find another but there is 00one at the Hotel Dalny who speaks 
English and you should tell your ricksha man to take you to 
the Hotel Rmsie which is second class but fairly comfortable 
so far as rooms are concerned. The hotel rates are about the 
same at either place, two roubles and a half or three roubles 
for a room alone. You pay for each meal separately. Break¬ 
fast costs about eighty kopeks (or cents), dinner (always at 
coon) one rouble and supper eighty kopeks. I would advise 
auvoneto take their meals at the Hotel Dalny even if stopping 
elsewhere for a room. 

The United States Consul lives at the Hotel Dalny. It 
is very difficult to get around Da'.uv without speaking Russian. 
The post office is very near the Hotel Dalny, The station is 
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at the end of the street facing the entrance of this hotel. The 
ticket office is not directly at the station but in one of the 
buildings near hy. The trains start at eleven in the evening 
and the ticket office is not open until ten. The train will be 
lyiDg at the station on a side track and you can carry your 
hand luggage to it any time during the afternoon aud stow it 
in a compartment, though this is a little irregular. Fifty 
kopeks or so in the hand of the guard will smooth? away all 
such difficulties. No ticket can be bought right through to 
Moscow at the present writing but it is said this will be 
changed next July. Now you pay to the station called "Man¬ 
churia” od the Russian border, the price being u;8 roubles for 
first class ana 67.50 roubles second class. There you change 
cars for Lake Ra'.kal but the fare from Manchuria to Baikal I 
cannot discover but the complete rare second cla^s from Dalny 
to Moscow is £78.60 roubles. The Manchurian section has 
nor been "taken over" yet hy the Russians officially and the 
fare is higher than it will be next July when the whole road is 
under one management. 

As to the tram. The cars art very fine and there are 
two second class, one first class, oil- dining and one baggage 
car on each train. The dining car is very handsome and 
the fare is excellent. It costs three roubles a day for the 
three meals, and it is cheap enough. One can patronize a 
buffet if one prefers and buy much or little to suit the fancy 
In the first class compartments there is room for two but in 
the second there are upper berths, making a possible four : but 
unless the train is crowded there will be no more than two in 
a compartment. One can take five or six good-sized bags into 
the car with him but if luggage is put into the baggage car; 
nil over one fwi 136 H>si will cost at the rate of 17.60 roubles 
per pood to Moscow. Practically an unlimited amount of hand 
baggage can be carried free in one’s compartment but every¬ 
thing should measure under two feet and a half long by eigh¬ 
teen inches wide. 

The cars are vers wide, the compartments being five and a 
half feet wide by six long and a full ten Let high. The windows 
are not as large or as numerous as those in the American 
palace cats but there .ate enough for practical purposes. The 
windows are all double. The cars are ail "vestibuWd" with 
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closed-in passage between. There is practically no difference eb- 
tween first and second class. There is better carpet on the floor 
and better wood in the casing but practically they are the same 

There is no bath-room with tub ou tbe train uor is there 
any car corresponding to the American library or drawing-room 
or smoking car. 

A 

It was Saturday night at eleven o'clock that we palled 
ottt from Dalny. During the night we passed through a bar¬ 
ren stonc-strcwn region, though noi particularly mountainous, 
but in the morning we came out into an open plain stretch¬ 
ing away to the west as level as a table to the very horizon 
while the view was bounded on the east by a chain of moun¬ 
tains some five miles away. It is a magnificent farming 
country and resembles* strongly the level fields of Iowa or 
Illinois. At any moment of the dn> there were thousands 
of trees visible in every direction. They were mostly wil¬ 
lows but there were also many pines and some hard wcod 
trees. These were mostly in the vicinity of villages or of 
grav-.s. The whole country is one vast wheat amt boriev 
field It was too early in the season to judge from the 
sprouting grain just what kind it was but evidently wheat 
and barley largely predominated. Every foot of land was under 
cultivation excepting Che water-courses and the grave-sites. 
The Manchurians are very careful cultivators and if there 
had only been hedges or iccccs one might have supposed he 
was in Fiance or England. The fanners were busy every 
where, some plowing, others harrowing and still others rolling 
the drills with stone rollers. The beasts o: burden or of 
draught were mostly donkeys or muics- though sometimes 
cows or bullocks were in evidence. 

Wc came to a station about once each half hour, stopping 
at each one some five minutes or more. The stations are all 
substantially built of brick or stone and a: almost all of them 
active building operations were going oil. We gradually left 
the mountains until they showed only a blue line on the tar 
eastern horizon. 

About nine o’clock breakfast was in ruder, though it 
could he gotten much earlier, un doubt. A glass nf rather good 
coffee with plenty of bre-nd and butter lowered the exchequer 
bv sixtv cents. 
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At ;«?n o'clock we arrived at an important town where 
an ancient pagoda lifted its time-worn head a short distance 
behind, the station. It was an octagonal pagoda rising some 
ninety feet, the lower half being without extending roofs but 
having niches with sitting figures or. alternate faces of the 
octagon while the upper half had fourteen overlapping roofs. 
We ascended to the platform and leveled a pair of field- 
glasses at the pagoda but were immediately accosted by a 
cossack who pointed at the glasses and said something in 
Russian. Not knowing what he said and thinking it impos¬ 
sible that such an innocent net should ht* forbidden we walked 
on to the end of the platform and again looked through the 
glasses only at the pagoda. This time a sargeant approached 
and made it quite evident that field-glasses were barred. 
Nothing was said by the guard on the train against looking 
with the glasses From the windows. There seemed to be no 
cameras among the passengers and even if there bad been it 
was quite evident that they could not be used. As we passed 
out of this station we found that it was partially fortified and 
field guns and embankments appeared Perhaps this is why 
the field-giasses were unacceptable. 

All day long the speed of the train was almost the same 
as that bettveen Seoul and Chemulpo, or an average of 
something like twenty miles an hour between stations. This 
is a liberal estimate. Much of the time it was slower than 
this. 

It was evident that the prevailing winds in this region 
ore from the south, for every tree in sight inclines toward 
the north, especially the willows. 

(To be continued) 


News Calendar, 


Recently vrbst appears to be outposU of the Seoul Peddler s Guild 
have been noticed m the vicinity of the present imperial palace*. 

VisCOUDt .\oki f-runner Japanese Minister fur foreign affairs arrived 
in Chemulpo on April zoth. and catne to Seoul the same day. The Via* 
Count had traveled in China invent!gating condition* there and while so 
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Seoul favdT#d tha. Japanese residents with an account of bis experiences 
and impreferiojis. He visited ;he bights of Seoul. wub entertained at a 
banquet by the Imperial Household Department, and left for Japau on 
April 26th. 

The Postal Department baB established telephonic connection from 
Seoul with Chemulpo, Songdo and Pyeng-yaag. This has proved so 
popular that the Department lias i-suec a 1 emulation that persona intend¬ 
ing to use the ’phone must purchase a ticket and wait tbeir turn at the 
instrument. No favor will be shown on the ground ot rank or social 
standing. 

Mr. C- O, Miller, a prominent merchant of Stamford* Conn., find a 
member of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
spent the early port of May in Seoul, the guest of the Mission of that 
Church. Mr. Miller was accompanied by hit wife, and bib sun Mr. Carl 
Miller. Their daughter Miss Sara 11 . Miller has been for a year past a 
missionary in Korea under the WumutTs Foreign Missjoiiaiy Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church A nervous breakdown having neces¬ 
sitated bar mtiru Mr. Miller and his family came to Korea to accompany 
the daugbtei on be: joutnej . 

Among the guests at the recent annual meeting of tbe mission of 
she Methodist Episcopal Chnrcb was MibsC. A, Carnahan oi Pittsbiug, 
Penn., a prominent missionary worker who is traveling around the 
world visiting the various, tuition fields. 

Tbe Home Office has telegraphed tbe provincial official* in KyQng- 
sang to immediately send from the rice received as government tax 
10,000 bags to the Hatn-kyung provinces to relieve the diblrefifc of tbe 
people there, due to the failure of tbe rice crop last year. 

Yi Yun-eung, a student of tbe French school, employed his leisure 
daring the winter in drawing a map of Korea. It will shortly be pub¬ 
lished. 

A telegram from llje Korean Prefect a: We-ju states that tbe 
Russian troops located in tbe District of An-tong are about to cross tbe 
Ynlu for the porpose of protecting the forestry cuocesskmb recently 
made by Korea. 

Germany bas raised her representation :n Seoul to tbe rank of a 
Legation the first Minister Residem txnng Hib Excellency Herr C. von 
SaMera who arrived April 24th to take up the post He immediately 
requested on Audience for the purpose ot presenting bis commission to 
the Emperor. 

Dr. jur. II. Weipert who hag 30 honorably filled tbe po*t of Kaiser- 
ticbei Consul in Seoul has returned to (Germany un a well earned furlo. 
Dr. Weipert has a host of friends in Seoul who part with him with 
genuine regret and, wish him a safe journey and a pleasant holiday. 

Hi>* Excellency Attilio Monaco, Minister Resident and Consul Gen¬ 
eral of Italy arrived in Seoul April 29th. 

Hits Excellency A. Pavlow. Conteiller d’Etal, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minifcltr Plenipotentiary of Russia with Madame Pavlow arrived in 
Seoul May 11th. 
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The interest of the Koreans in ‘*lie emigration to Hawaii continueis 
a*veral sniMlI parties of farmers. imwe of them accompanied by their 
families, having left to seek employment. An absurd suggestion has 
hear. made tliat they would be subject to slavery on guing to ike t."niter) 
states, but ooly the most ignorant people would credit sock a report. 
Nothing approaching slavery or enrn-cei contracts is allowed in the 
l r niled Stales or it* possessions and the government cxerciae* the closest 
supervision over emigrant* both as hi the conditions under which they 

enter and the treatment they receive. 

•» 

A large number of soldiers who liad been ordered into Seoul to lake 
part in the ceremonies in connection with His Majesty's Jubilee have re¬ 
turned to their posts. ^ 

The illness of Prince Yung the youngest s^u of His Majesty contin¬ 
uing to occasion anxiety, the Imperial Household Department ordered 
ail public works to cease tor Jiree months. 

The Special Commissioner Vi Kung-ik who investigated the charges 
against the Roman Catholic Christians in S hanghai, having finished bis 
work and compiled his report, reLurned to Seoul un April 24th. 

The young prince Yung Cbun-wang having recovered from his ill- 
n«w the following gifts were bestowed hy His Majesty upon the Board 
of Medicine: To Yun Youg-suu (the Fricie Minister) one horse and 
Korean $ioa: to Yj Kon-sn one grade higher of rank and fSo: to Kim 
Tok-han. the rank of Ka-wi Tai-bu and $60; and various rewards to of¬ 
ficials of lower rank. 

A telegram from the prefect of We-jn the border city at the month 
of the Yalu informs the Foreign Office that Russian soldiers stationed at 
Andong in Manchuria had crossed into Korea for the purpose of protect¬ 
ing the recent forestry concession* of the Russians along the Yalu* We 
are creditably informed however that this is incorrect. 

The prefecture! Yamcn of Kim-sang in Kangwan was destruyed by 
fire about the 2 1st of April. 

Min Yung-dun, Korean envoy tu the Court of St. James, Ims sent au 
urgent plea to be relieved of hia post on the ground of poor health. 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 

An unscrupulous nmc named Yu Yong-gvuug was the 
court favorite at this time. The state of affairs at the 
capita] was anything bnt satisfactory, the reason being 
that the striie of parties rendered honesty and fairness iro* 
possible. It was a constant fight to gain the king's car 
and, having gained it, to turn out all enemies and put in per¬ 
sonal adherents. 

In they year 1605 the Japanese again asked that a 
treaty be made and that Korea send an envoy to the Japanese 
court. The king compiled aud sent the same monk, Yu 
Chung, ordering him to look carefully iuto the matter of the 
military Strength of the Island Empire and the distance by 
boat. He. returned the following year bringing with him, 
it is said, three thousand Koreans who had been taken to 
Japan from tituc to time during the invasion. The Korean 
accounts tell us nothing of the booty that the Japanese carried 
away to Japan during the war, nor of the transportation of 
Korean artisans and their employment iu Japan in teaching 
the making of pottery and other works of use and art, but we 
may well believe the Japanese reports, that assert that im¬ 
mense amounts of treasure were carried away and that the 
making of the beautiful Satstima ware was an outcome of the 
teaching of Korean artisans. 

This year was also signalized by a fierce conflict between 
the savage tribe of Hol-chn-on, north of the Tu-masi River, 
and the government troops under Gen. SocgU-gil. The latter 
crossed the river by night and attacked the umin settlement 
of the tribe and utterly destroyed it. and effectually broke up 
the tribe. Great quantities of goods which had been stolen 
from the border settlements were also recovered. 

We are now on the threshold oi events wxiich led up to a 
very painful period iu Korean history. It will be remembered 
that the king had no heir by the queen and had therefore 
nominated to the throne his heir by a coucnbinc. the Prince 
Kwar.g-hfi. This was a man of violent temper, bad instincts, 
corrupt, selfish, careless of the pubic good. When therefore 
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the king, io the fortieth year of his reign, was presented with 
a son by his queen, his delight was as great as was the 
chagrin of the heir apparent. According to law it was im¬ 
possible to set aside the man already nominated, bnt now that 
the king finally got the boy be hud been looking for so long, 
his feelings got the better of his judgment and he was bent 
upon having the child receive all the honors due to the future 
wearer of the crown. So he sent out the order that officials 
should come to the palace and do obeisance as when an heir to 
the throne is born. This was the most impolitic thing he 
could have done, for it aroused all the hatred there was in the 
Prince Kwang-b*. who had for so many years looked upon his 
eventual occujjancy of the throne hs fully assured, and who 
saw in these demonstrations of affection on the part of the 
king a latent desire to change the decree which hau already 
gone forth. If the king really desired to set aside that decree 
he should have sent to Nanking and had the Emperor doit, 
blit it was not so to be. and the infant boy entered the world 
with one deadly enemy ranged against him. whose first act 
would be to put him cut of the way. Nor was it the boy alone 
who ginned the hatred of this prince. Thequeen herself became, 
the object of lii.s special hatred, and the official who sent forth 
the order thill honor should be done to the infant 

The Japanese kept urging their point, that relations of 
mutual benefit be resumed, and kept protesting their good 
intentions toward Korea. The king had just received an 
envoy bringing gifts and a congratulatory letter from the 
king of the Liu Kiu Islands, in which grave doubts were cast 
upon the intentious of the Japanese, and an offer of assistance 
was made in case of another invasion. But the king seem3 
not to have put faith in these doubts, and replied, to the re¬ 
iterated request of the Japanese, that an envoy would be sent 
to Japan, when the men who desecrated the royal graves be¬ 
yond the Hun River should be sent to the Korean Capital for 
punishment. The Japanese went home, but returned late iu 
the fall bringing two men bound, whom they delivered over 
as being the ones demanded. But these were mere boys who 
-themselves urged the iaet that the) were still babes in arms 
when the deeds of which they were charged bad beeu com¬ 
mitted,- The Prime Minister urged the king to send them 
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back to Japan. but the favorite, Vu, persuaded the king to 
have, them beheaded, after which Y*"' TJ-gil. Kyotig Sun and 
Chung Ho-gvvmi were scut as an emba'-sy to Japan. Mean* 
whil-i Iveywu’.in Japan had deposed the sou of liide- 
yoshi and usurped his place So when the embassy arrived 
in Japan they were received with the utmost coldness, and 
the usurper said, “Who asked that envoys might be ex¬ 
changed between Japan and Korea ? Rut now that you are 
here we will receive you." The treatment that they received 
was bad almost beyond description. As a sample of the way 
the Japanese baited them it is related that the Japanese 
brought a dish filled with ordure sprinkled with something 
the color of gold-dust, and when the Koreans innocently put 
their hands in tire dish, supposing that it was some form of 
food, the Japanese hud a good laugh at their expense. The 
Korean? did not appreciate this sort of practical joke, and 
forthwith returned to Korea. 

Late in the autumn the aged king was taken sick and all 
knew that the end was near. The conditions wore not pro¬ 
pitious. The young prince was only two years old and 
Prince Kwang-hfi. was fierce in his resentments and jealous 
of anyone who should attempt to block his path to the throne. 
The people were in a very uneasy frame, of ntir.d. The king 
had gone either loo far or not far enough in the advocacy of 
the infant prince, and now he felt that he was leaving the 
child to the tender mercies of a relentless enemy. He there¬ 
fore called in the Prime Minister ai d said. “Everything looks 
dark ahead and 1 am dying. I suppose Ihe Prince Kwang- 
ha must become king?" lint the Prime Minister dared not 
answer the question as the king wa-'Ud it answered, and 
hung back. Ity so doing ho scaled his own fate. There were 
only two things for him to do, cither to boldly advocate the 
claims of the child or else boldly Advocate those of Prince 
Kw*ng-hS. Mv doing neither he made an enemy of the one 
and spoiled the chances of the oilier, and thus signed his 
own death warrant. As it happened. Prince Kwaug-ha had 
an elder brother, but why he hid not betn mriMuatc-d tj the 
throne we nre not told. This prince, named Ix-ba, was now 
induces* to make the attempt to wrest the reins of power from 
bis brother so as to s.»\c Ike people from wh.it they lY irvd at 
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the hands of Prince Kwaug-lm, hut the latter got wind of the 
plot ami the elder prince was summarily banished, together 
with ail his coadjutors. 

So matters went on until one day in early spring of the 
following year, i6oS. when a servant catne from the king's 
private rooms saying that he was dying, All the officials 
assembled at the palace. It is said that Prince Kvtuug- 
hfl had become impatient at the tenacity of life shown by the 
aged king and had assisted nature in taking him off, but this, we 
may surmise, is rather a general deduction from the character 
of the man than a proved charge, and this prince lias so much 
else to answer for that we may well give him the benefit of 
the doubt and conclude that the king reached his end by nat¬ 
ural causes alone. The assembled noblemen sat in the room 
adjoining the one in which the king lay dying. Presently a 
eunuch brought out a note which read thus, “When 1 hit? di-ad 
let Prince Kwang-hA be kind to the infant boy.'* When the 
ministers had read it they sent it to the prince. Soon an¬ 
other note came from the sick Harm, “To the seven ministers 
of state; I am dying. I have but one canse of anxiety ; the 
boy is youug and 1 shall not be here Lo see him come to man¬ 
hood. Let him be tenderly cared for.” This was the cud. 
The king turned to the wall and expired. 

Upon hearing the welcome news the Prince Kwang-M 
hastened to assume the position he hud coveted so long. His 
first act was to send the Prime Minister Yn Ydng-gyuog into 
banishment. Then he sent an embassy to China to announce 
his accession to the throne. The Emperor replied, “Why is 
not the elder son. Prince Tm-ha, made king ?" and sent a 
commission to inquire into the matter. Prince Ini was. brought 
from K.yo-dong Island to which place he had been banished. 
One of the creatures of the newly crowned king advised that 
:he head only of Prince Ini be brought, but the aged Yi Hang- 
bok opposed il so strongly tout the king dure not follow li’rx in¬ 
clination , but when Prince Ini was brought he was “made 
up" for the occasion. He whs unkempt and filthy, his clothes 
were iu rags and the very sight of him decided the ansaspicious 
commissioner and he. ordered the wretched man to be sent 
back to his place of banishment c<t once. For fear of further 
complications and to satisfy his vengeful ualvire, the king sent 
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ft secret messenger to the prefect of Kyo-dong and had Prince 
1 m poisoned in prison. He next proceeded to kill the Imj til sit¬ 
ed Prime Minister, and then had his body brought to the 
center of the capital and ent in half lengthwise. 

The Japnnes- had for svverai years been pressing for the 
resumption of the old-time relations, half diplomatic and half 
commercial, which had been carried on through the 'southern 
port of Fnsan. Nowin the first year of the reign of Kwnng-hfl, 
consent was gained and Yi Chi wan for Korea and Genshoand 
Yoshinao for Japan met and worked out a plan for a treaty. 
The Japanese insisted that all three of the ports which 
had formerly been open should again he opened, hit; this was 
peremptorily refused and only Fusan was opened. The num¬ 
ber of boats that con'd come annually was reduced to twenty. 
Great diplomatic r'geuis from the Shogun were allowed to stay 
in Korea one hundred and ten days. The agents from any 
daimvo of Japan could stay eighty-five days and special ag.nts 
conhl stay fifty-five days, The strictness with which the Ko¬ 
reans bound down the Japanese as to nimiiber of ships anil 
men ami length of stay, and the refusal to open three ports, 
show that Korea was doing tins all more as a favor than by 
demand, rind history shows that at any time she felt at liberiv 
to withdraw support front them. The amount of rice and 
other food that Korea granted was hardly more than enough 
to support tile embassy when it came. 

It will be remembered that the kiug was the sod of a con- 
eiibine and not of the queen. He now went to work to de- 
pom? the queen and set up his mother, though now dead, as 
real queen. He gave bis mother the posthumous title of 
Kong s6ng Wnng-bo and sent the deposed queen into serai- 
banishment to the Myung-ye palace in Chong-dong, where the 
king now resides. This act was looked upon as utterly unfili- 
al and godless by the official*, and they almost unanimously 
censured his harsh treatment of this woman 

The next three years were spent in killing off all who had 
been specially favored under the last kiug. excepting the ven¬ 
erable Yi Hnng hok. who stood so high in the esteem of the 
people that even the wicked king did not c;iTe to lay hands 
upon him. Oik method of getting rid of objectionable people 
was to promise release to some criminal if be would »wtar that 
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be had heard the men conspiring against the king ; but the 
king's thirst for blood c.mld not b-: quenchrd so long as the 
young prince was living. The latter was now six or seven 
years old. Nt* one. d.arvd to make a move against him openly, 
but the officials knew that if they wanted to become favorites 
With the king it rolild In? done only by suggesting some plan 
whereby the bov could be killed without bringing on a gener¬ 
al insurrection ti was accomplished as follows. Pak Ruiig- 
su. a well-known resident of \Vi-ju became a highwayman. 
He whs ruptured and taken to Seoul for trial. After he had 
been condemned, Yi l cli'nm the court favorite sent to him in 
prison «nd said, ‘'You are iodic tomorrow, but if you will dc« 
dare tlmt you and several other men have conspired to deposa 
the king and place the young prince on the throne you will 
not only be released but rewarded as well.** When therefore 
the king received the written confession of the wretch he 
feigned surprise but instantly caught and executed the prin¬ 
cipals named. His satellites also urged that he must kill the 
voting prince and his mother, for they must surely be privy 
to the plot. And her father too tints! be beheaded. The king 
did not dare to go to these lengths all at once, but he began 
by beheading the queen's father, and ban tilling the boy to 
Kung-wha. When the men came to take him he hid beneath 
his mother’s skirt but the brutal captors pushed hci over and 
drugged the lad away. These acts enraged the people almost 
beyond endurance and memorials poured in upon the king 
from people who preferred death itself to permitting such acts 
to go unchallenged. The king however answered them Otic 
and ail by killing the writers or stripping them of rank and 
banishing them 

As the boy had been separated from liK mother and ban¬ 
ished to Kar.g-ivln, he could be dealt with at pleasure. 
His death would remain unknown for a time, and tin- mutter 
would pass bv unnoticed, So in the following year, at the 
instigation of Yi I-cb’Ctn. the magistrate of Kang wh* put the 
boy in a small room, built a roaring fire under il and suffocat¬ 
ed him. au extreme of barbarity which the woild can hardly 
parallel. The news soon spread among the officials. Scores 
ot memorials poured in upon the king who answered them 
" before by banishment jud death. 
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Chapter IV. 

The king insulted . .the “Mulberry Palace”. . .plot again*! the. Queen 
Dowager.. ..her indictment . eke is rlegiaded .. .inception of the 
Mancbu power .. .China srniinnms Korea to her aid . troops des¬ 
patch ed....first battle with the Mauchus ... Korean treachery .. 

Korean* rnuke friends with the Munchus_the Munchu Cubit... .a 

MtflChtt letter to the king ...it* answ-er . Muncteu rejoinder- 

message to Nanking._Chinese refugees....» Korean renegade 

... .the Queen intercede* tor China .. .Cbiucac victory_MaOCtau 

cruelty ... oflices eolii ...plot against the king ...king dethroned 
.-Queen Dowager reinstated ...reforms ..a thorough cleaning 
• out. 

With the opening of the year 1615 the king further re¬ 
vealed his hatred of the deposed and degraded queen by 
publishing broadcast the Statement that she had gone to the 
grave of his mother and there, by practicing sorcery against 
him, had tried to bring evil upon him. This also brought 011I 
a loud protest from all honest men. and banishment followed. 
Even the children on the street spoke insultingly of the tyraut 
saying that he was afraid of the imps at iheMyGng-ye Palace, 
bnt had let bis mother stay there with them though he him¬ 
self would not go near the p'.HCe. The king feared everyone 
that whs honest and upright even though they had nothing 
to say. His own cousin. Prince Nenng-ch’aiig, whose young¬ 
er brother afterward became king, was a perfectly peaceable 
and harmless man. but the king feared him and could not 
rest satisfied until he had gotten hi? satellites to accuse him 
of sedition and had suffocated him in a heated chamber on 
Kvu-dong Island. About this time a inoak, uatn-d ScmiR-ji; 
gained the confidence of the superstitious king and induced 
hun to build the Iu-gyung Palace w'hich is commonly known 
among foreigners as the “Mulberry Palace. 1 ' To do this, 
thousands of the houses of the common people were rar.ed and 
heavy taxes were levied throughout the country ; aud yet 
there was not euough money. Su the k;ug began to sell the 
public offices. Some were paid for in gold, others in silver, 
others in iron, and still others in wood, stone or salt. The 
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people derisively 'tailed it car t) /i« 7 /p, r . referring it* the "Five 
Rules oF Conduct" of tile Coiilucian Code. The boys also 
made up a popular song wiiich ran as follows. "Did you give 
gold, or silver, or wood for yours t" and they pot the official* 
to shame by shouting it at them as thev passed along the 
street. 

Vi I-eh'uin. the favorite, could not rest until he had car¬ 
ried out his master's wish uiuj had invented some wav to de- 

* 

■>tr<»y the degraded Queen. Finding tto other way to accomplish 
this, he at las: descended to the following trick. He instruct¬ 
ed a man named lib kyun to write a letter to the imprisoned 
queen purporting to be from some party in the country, pro¬ 
posing a scheme lor deposing the king. This letter was 
thrown over the wall of the mieen's enclosure and therv found 

4 

by the servants of the crafty plotter. The king was ready to 
believe anything against her and this letter fanned his hatred 
into flame. Yi I-cli'utn followed it up by joining with scores 
of others in memorials urging the king to put to death the 
hated Queen Dowager. The Prime Minister, Kelli Cha-hon, 
stood in the way, however, and it became necessary to bauish 
him co the far north. In the eleventh moon the king finally 
decided to drive the womau from beoul, and made fill the of¬ 
ficials give their opinion about it iu writing. Nine hundred 
and thirty officials and a hundred and seventy of the king's 
relatives advised to do so. but tin* aged Vi Haug-bok with 
eight others utterly refused their sauctiou of the iuiquitous 
plan ; and so these nine men. the last of those upright men 
who had stood about the late king, were seut into banishment. 

The year thus closed in gloom and the new one rqier.ed 
with a memorial from the Prime Minister Han Hvo-san enum¬ 
erating ten charges against the Queen Dowager; (i) that 
she had had the officials do obeisance to the young prince al¬ 
though the successor to the throne had already beeu appoint¬ 
ed ; U’} >vhcu the king was dying she asked him to set aside 
Pritice kwang-bfi iu favor of the you.ig prince; (3) she pre¬ 
vented, as long as possible, the king from hauding over the 
scepter to Prince Kwang-hst; (4) she wrote the letters purport¬ 
ing to be from the dying king asking that the young prince 
be carefully nurtured ; {5) she instigated her father to conspire 
against the king ; 161 she sacrificed in the palace and prayed 
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for the d^ath of Prince Kwang-h*; (7) she prayed for the same 
at the grave of his mother : (8) she corresponded with outside 
parties with a view to raising an insurrection; (y) she sent to 
the Emperor asking to have Prince Kwang-b* set aside, (10) 
she sent to Japan asking that an army be sent to overthrow 
the government. 

The king feigned to be very loath to believe all these 
charges and to act upon them ; he called heaven to witness 
that the very thought of it was terrible to h:m and averred 
that he would ralht-r bn banished to some distant shore than 
even to meutiou such a thing. Bat after a great deal of urg¬ 
ing he was prevailed upon, and sai l he could no longer be 
deaf to the entreaties of his subjects aud the welfare of the 
country. So he took away her title of T^-bi and decreed that 
she should he called Su gung “West Palace,” and that she 
should receive no part of the government revenue, that officials 
should no more do homage to her, that her marriage certifi¬ 
cate be burned and that all her wedding garments be taken 
from her. He determined also that in the event of lier death 
no one should assume mourning, that her name should be in¬ 
scribed in tio ancestral temple, and (hat she should be shut 
up in her own apartments aud strictly guarded. 

And now there appeared iu the northwest a cloud which 
was destined to overspread the whole of Korea, and China as 
well. Xorach'i was chief of the Manclui tribes. lie was from 
the wild tribe of K'“>u-ju which, ns we have seen, was brokeu 
up by a Korean military expedition. His grandfathers name 
was Kyu-sang aud his father’s name was Hapsiri. These had 
both beeu put to death by a Chinese general, A-t'a, and to the 
unquenchable hatred caused by this must be ascribed the ter¬ 
rible reprisals the young Norach’i made on China, where his 
descendants occupy the imperial throne to this day. At the 
time of bis father’s death be had fled eastward beyond the 
reach of China’s arm but gradually gaining pmcrlie crept 
slowly westward again until he had a footing on the great 
Manchu plains. But be was not yet ready to carry out his 
plans against China, and when the Mongol, Hapuigcukoftip, 
entered the gresit wall and overthrew the Chinese general Yu 
Pu, Norach’i ctiught biru and sent bis head to Nanking. The 
Emperor was pleast-d at this aud gi»e him the rank of “Dm- 
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goo Tiger Gci criil.” Having thus disarmed suspicion, the 
hardy northnu □ began gathering and training troops until 
there stood about him 10,000 skillful archers. Some years 
before this he had killed his younger brother for fear of com¬ 
plications and now iu the year ol the events of which we are 
writing he had overcome the three great Chiuese generals Yi 
Youg-bang, Chang Seuug-yun and Vang Yogwi, The rul¬ 
ing dynasty of the Ming in China became well aware of the 
gravity of the situation and saw that it was necessary to square 
themselves for a desperate fight with the great Manchu lead¬ 
er The first act of the Emperor was to send a summons to 
the King of Korea ordering him to send geilerals and iTOOps 
at once to join the Chinese forces against Norach'i. The king 
responded by sending a man to find out the exact state of af¬ 
fairs, whether China was weak or strong and whether it 
would pay to help her in the coming struggle. This was pay¬ 
ing China brn k iu kind for her delay iu sending aid when the 
Japanese invaded the peninsula, but Kor=a was thoroughly 
loyal to the Ming power. She may be criticised in many ways 
but there wa: n» ver shown a deeper loyalty or devotion than 
Korta shoivco the Mings during the years of struggle against 
the Manchus. a devotion that always worked against her own 
selfish iuterc. is 

The Chi x* : general Yang lio <ciit back to the king and 
said, "When w- ask for aid do von merely send a spy to find 
out how mattestand? This war is as much in your interests as 
ours, so you h.i ' best vend an ai my at once to form a junction 
with us in Liao tung." However little stomach the king had 
for tile war ?f-> app.-al was too strong tu Ik-* set aside. Even 
this base king onld not overlook the tremendous obligation 
under which ' ihi-h lay on account of aid rendered by China 
against the J*q .uese. Hetherefuie appointed generals- Kang 
Hong-rip ind Kim Kjong-suas first and second in command 
Mini under Uiein three other generals, Clift ng Ho-si, \i Chung- 
uam sriid Chung Kiiug-jiliig. These men were pill in com¬ 
mand of jo.coo troops drawn from the five provinces of 
P*y ‘mg nu,Haiii-gyilug, Kyiiiig-kcui,Cli*uiig-ch*uiig' and Chui- 
ia. and they were ordered 10 the northern border. This was 
toward the close uf the year, bin before its end the Chinese 
scut a tucsscugiT to hurry forward the Korean troops, as it 
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was intended to make a grand demonstration with the opening 
of the new' year. 

In the first month of 1619 the troops went forward to the 
seat of war. It was in the middle of winter and most of the 
soldiers were going from a comparatively warm climate into 
the rigors of a semi-arctic region. The Chinese Gen. Yang 
Ho was advancing tipon the Maochu position by four different 
roads. The whole army rendezvoused at Sim-ha in Liao-tung 
not far from the Korean border town of Eui jti. The com¬ 
bined forces were led by four generals, Yang Ho, Yu ChOng, 
Kyo U-geui aud the Korean Kang Hong rip. Meeting a small 
body of five hundred Maochu troops they drove them back in¬ 
to the hills with considerable slaughter, and fondly supposed 
that all the Mauchus could be put to (light as easily. In this 
preliminary skirmish the Koreans took a leading part, and one 
general was killed and another was wounded in the hand. 
The next day the whole force advanced to a place called Pu- 
go. The right and left flanks of the army were composed of 
Chinese and the center was held by Gen. Kang Hong-rip with 
his Korean tToops. Suddenly, almost without warning, ten 
thousand Mancha horsemen swept down upon the right flank. 
The impetuosity of the charge carried everything before it, 
and almost instantly the whole right wing was thrown into 
confusion and took to precipitate flight, in which both Gen. 
Yu Chung and Gen. Yang Ho were killed. Then the Manchu 
chief Kwi YOng-ga with 30,000 men came across the Ka-hap 
Pass and fell upon tlie left flank, and that too was routed in 
short order. The center under Gen. Kang Lad not yet been 
attacked and stood unmoved by. and not unlikely unconscious 
of, the terrible destruction being meted out to their allies to tile 
right and left. Now. Gen. Kang had been instructed by the 
king to watch the turu of events and if the Chinese could not 
hold their own to go over to the Mancbus and make friends 
with them. This indeed does not look much like loyalty to 
China, but ii must be remembered that we are dealing now 
uot with the Korean sentiment as a whole hut with the wretch 
who occupied the throne at the moment. and who had no 
more real loyalty toward China th in he h2d love for his own 
country. 

Geu. Kang followed his instructions and sent :o the Man- 
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chw leader and said, “We are not enemies. There is no cause 
for hostilities between i*s. We have been forced into this un¬ 
pleasant position against our wills. As the Chinese showed 
os favors during the Japanese invasion we have bad to make 
some show of interest in order to reciprocate the favor, but as 
things have turned out we should be glad to make friends 
with you.” 

The ManchU chieftain was willing enough tocometo this 
agreement and so the whole Korean contingent went over cn 
masse to the Manchus. Gen. Ytug was brought before Nor- 
acb'i to make his obeisance That powerful man was seated 
npon a throne, clothed in veliiuv silk., and 011 either side were 
many young women with jewelled pendants in their ears. 
Gen. Kang was told to stand some distance away and bow, 
but he said that in his ovn country bis r*nk wis sufficiently 
high to warrant a nearer approich So he was led nearer. 
He then made only a slight genuflection. This did not please 
the choleric Norach'i and the general was compelled to make 
a proper obeisance. Gen Kim Kviing-su likewise went through 
this humiliating ceremouy. 

Tt appears that Gen. Kang had decided that it was to his 
interests to join himself permanently to the Manchus, for 
when soon after this G?n. Kim tried to despatch a letter to 
the king, giving a carefully detailed account of the Manchus 
and their strength, the letter was intercepted by Gen. Kang 
who gave it to Norach'i and advised that Gen. Kim be killed. 
This was immediately done. 

Three months later the Manchn chief sent a letter to the 
Korean king, couched in the following terms, “I have seven 
causes for hating the Ming dynasty and it is impossible for 
me to keep my hands off them. Now you and ] are not 
enemies. To fie sure yon have injured ns more or less iu the 
past, but we will waive all that. It will be uceessary for 
you however to break ofl all connection with China and stop 
aiding her in any wav.” Geu. Kang also wrote at the same 
time saying, “The Manchus are training all their youth to 
war, and soon they will have the whole of Liaotung.” 
When the king received these letters he referred them to the 
governor of P’yOng-an Province to answer. The answer ran 
as follows, “For two honored years both you and we have 
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been the subjects of the Ming }>mvet hug tuiiv that trouble 
has arisen between you and the authorities! at Nanking'it will 
be bad for you a«d tis as well. China is like a parent to ns 
and how can we refuse to aid her? We ran not listen to your 
demand and abstain from helping her. If you will make 
peace with ns and clenrlv define our boundaries and nbsluin 
from conquest. China will not be only glad but will reward ns 
both with gifts.” To this the Mnnehw replied. “If you think 
that China will give presents yon have been grievously de¬ 
ceived by her. They are all liars and cheats and f hate them. 
Put away this idea and stand shouldeT io shoulder with us. 
We must take a:i oath anc sacrifice a white herse to lira veil 
and a black bullock to the truth. After that I will send back 
all your generals and soldiers. Let there be no more weapons 
used between o<. but only horse-whips.” This latter refers 
u> friendly intercourse by means of horse" Gen. Kiiiig also 
wrote. ‘' 2 sorach'i has takan Pnk-kwan and Gen. Kim T'#- 
sOk is dead. Pflk Vang-go has surrendered. Xorach’i has 
joined the Mongol forces to his own and is advancing on Yo- 
gwang. His two sons Maugoda and Hongtas: advise him to 
first seize Lian-liing. Every clay there a re long debates to dis¬ 
cuss whether it were better to strike Liao-tung or Korea first. 
This is a secret but I am sure of what I say. They are mak¬ 
ing great numbers of ladders and I am sure they are intend- 
i:id to invade Korea first. 

This letter troubled the King, lor it interfered with his 
own personal comfort. 5 o he str.t a swift messenger to 
Nanking begging the Emperor to sene a lsTgv force to “guard 
your eastern territory” which meant that the king wanted 
China io stand between him and this Manchurian, scourge. 

The relatives of Gen- Kang were kept informed by him 
uf the state of affairs in the north, imri they sent large sums 
of money to Norach'ito buy him off and prevent him from in¬ 
vading Korea ; and it may bet tat t: was this, at least in part, 
that delayed it for some time The king’s messengers found 
the road in Nanking blocked by the Manchtn? and so had to 
turn hack. The king thereupon sent envoys one after an¬ 
other by boat, but a* the Koreans were poor sailors, they tail¬ 
ed to land a*, the right place and fell into the hands of the 
Manchus or were wrecked by storms. 
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The Manclitis now, in 1621, held the whole of I.iao-tting 
and the Chinese residents were Seeing in all directions. 
Thousands of them crossed into Korea and many crossed over 
to the islands nf Ok-knng and In-san near the month of the 
Yaln River and there, huddled together in wretchedness and 
want, bewailed thoir pitiable condition. 

The prefect of Kni-jn implored the king to forward troops 
to hold the Mnnchiis in check and the Chinese Gen. Wang 
wrote the king demanding a contingent of Korean troops to 
opjiose tin- wild hurdc that threatened the Ming power. But 
the king was utterly- incompetent, and all Sewnl was in a fer¬ 
ment. The king thought only of himself, and looked to it 
that a comfortable place was arranged for him on the island 
' of Kang-ivha, in case it should become necessary for him to 
leave Seoul. I11 the early summer h Korean named Yi Y<’»ng- 
King, who had gone ore; to the Mancbns body and wnl, and 
had become son-in-law to Noracli'i, took a body of Manchu 
cavalry, crossed over to the islands of Ok-kang and In-.san 
and massacred all the Chinese refugees he could lay hands oh 
This again struck terror to the heart of the king, and it threw 
Seoul into a fever of excitement. The king collected nitre 
thousand troops from the southern provinces and stationed 
them at Sn-wfin, but there was no one whom he could appoint 
general-in-chief; *0 he had :u recall from banishment Han 
Chun-gyiim and confer this honor upon him. Han MyBng-ycn 
was made second in command. He was a man of low extrac¬ 
tion but had acquired a certain amount of fame itr the Jap¬ 
anese invasion 

In the following year, 1622, the Manchus entered China 
and were everywhere victorious. They wauted to make a 
treaty with Korea, but the king could decide neither one way 
uor the other. His envoys had not reached China and he had 
no word from the Emperor. The qneeri memorialized the king 
in the native script and said, “Those northern savages want 
to make peace with us, not beenn^e of any feeling of friend¬ 
ship for us but because they think thee cannot handle China 
and Korea both at once. So they do this to keep us qniet until 
they finish with China. The ki%g should make up his mind 
s>ne wiror the other aud act. Think of what the Chinese 
did for ns during the late invasion 1 We were ou the very 
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edge of destruction and they succored us. Both king and 
people should be of one mind and hasten to send soldiers to 
oppose this common enemy Kven if we do not succeed we 
shall have clear consciences, for we shall know that we have 
done w hat we could to raid China in the hour of her distress.’* 
In the third moon a letter arrived from the Mane hit headquar¬ 
ters which read as follows. “You say that yon arc' the child 
and China is the parent. Well, J sin now striking your parent, 
but you seem not to be able to help her, There is no use in 
trying to do so.” In answer to this grim pleasantry the 
craven king sent an envoy with, gifts to the Manchu camp, 
but the gifts and envoy were both spurned with insults. 

The Chinese general Mo Mnn-nyfmg fled from Liao-tung 
hv boat and landed at Yong-ch’fln in Korea. Finding there 
many Chinese fugitives, and among them not a few soldiers, 
be organized a little Army and marched Again*.! the Manchus. 
lu bis first fight he was quite successful, coming from the 
field with the head of the Manchu general. T ung Yangjong. 
He then made bis headquarters a* ChuS-san. With the ap¬ 
proach of winter the Manchus crossed the Ya-lw ill force aud 
be was outnumbered and had to flee. He sent a letter to the 
king saying, “T am now here iu your territory with a small 
force, let us unite and drive back this Munch 11 horde. But 
nothing came of it. 

The Maucbus were exceedingly cruel toward their cap¬ 
tives. Having collected,a large number they made them sit 
down in rows aud theu the Manchu braves went along the 
line aud siiot arrows into their victims. If tlie wound was 
not instantly mortal the victim was compelled to pluck out 
the arrow with his own hands mid give it hack to his execu¬ 
tioner. 

M eon while Korea wa.s going from bad to worse. For 
many years all official positions had been sold to the highest 
bidder. Governors and generals pend 30,000 cash, prefects 
20,000 and clerks paid 3.000. No office could be procured 
without nn immediate cash payment. The price put upon the 
office of Prime Minister was so great that for many years no 
one conld afford to take it, and so the place remained vacant, 
perhaps to the benefit of the people. The king was ruled by 
a favorite concubine am; she made use of her power to enrich 
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her relatives and those attached to her. She and other con¬ 
cubines sent men to the country to peddle, offices. Half the 
money they kept themselves and the other half went to the 
pockets of the concubines. Such was the desperate condition 
of affairs when the year ihzz cuiik* in ; and we must now re¬ 
cord the downfall or this wretehed parody of a king. 

A man by the name of Vi Kwi had desired foi a long time 
to find some way of ridding the land of the desperate tyrant, 
and at last he found five men who were willing to engage with 
him in the good cause. They were Sim Kydng jin, Sim Keui- 
tvfJn, Kim Cba-jum. Ch os MyVrng-gil, Kim Nyu. Afterthiok- 
iug the matter over and disctissiug it, they decided that if 
their plan succeeded they would put on the throne the grand¬ 
son of Son-jo TA-Wjng, Kim Nyu was made the leader in 
this plot. Collecting money they fitted out a small but select 
body of soldiers and pul Gen. Yi Henng-ip at their head, and 
the day for the eveut was set. But one of the men couuected 
with the plot turned traitor and told the king the whole plan. 
Tho conspirators learned of it immediately aud decided to car¬ 
ry out their program in spite of all. As it happened, the kiug 
was in a drunken carouse at the time this interesting bit of 
information was given him and he forgot all about it. That 
very night the band of conspirators met at the appointed ren¬ 
dezvous beyond the Peking Pass. But there was trouble, 
because some soldiers who were expected from Chaug-dati had 
sot yet arrived ; so a swift messenger was sent to find them. 
They were met twenty h out and hurried forward. Yi Kwal, 
wirh several other generals, went to meet these troops beyoud 
the pass and lead them into the city. They found several 
hundred soldiers ready for the enterprise; but a man named 
Chang Yu came in haste from the city and said. *'The king has 
beeu told. The government troops arc coming out to seize 
ns.” Yi Kwi seized Yi Kwul by the hand and said, “Kim Nyu 
who was to lead us has not arrived and you must be our 
leader.” So he couscuted. fie gave each soldier a piece of 
paper to fasten to the back of his collar so that they would Ik? 
able to recognize each other and not be thrown into confu¬ 
sion. At the last moment Kim Nyu arrived and then there 
was a quarrel between him and Yi Kwal as to the leadership ; 
but as day was about to dawn they let Kim Nyu take charge. 
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edge of destruction and they succored us. Buth king and 
people should be of one mind ami hasten to send soldiers to 
oppose this common enemy. Even if we do not succeed we 
shall have clear consciences, for \vs shall know that we have 
done what we could to aid China in me hour of her distress.'* 
lu the third moon a letter arrived from the Manch'J headquar¬ 
ters which read as follows. “You say that you ard the child 
and China is the parent. Well, I am now striking your parent, 
hut you seem not lu V»c able to help her. There is no use in 
trying to do so. “ In answer to this grim pleasantry the 
craven king sent an envoy wnh gilts tu the Manchu camp, 
bat the gifis and envoy were both spurned with insults. 

The Chinese general Mo M'.m-uyflng fl;d from Liao-tung 
bv boat and landed at Yong-ch'Bn in Korea. Finding there 
many Chinese fugitives, and among them no: a few soldiers, 
he organized a little army and marched against the Manchus. 
In his first fight he was quite successful, coming from the 
field with trie head of the Manchu general. Thing Yang-] 5 ng. 
He then made his headquarters ar Ch’Ol-san. With the ap¬ 
proach of winter the Manchus crossed the Ya-lu in force and 
he was outnumbered and had to fiee. He sent a letter to the 
king saying, “I am now here in your territory with a small 
force, let us unite and drive bock this Munchu horde. But 
nothing came of it. 

The MaucIuis were exceedingly cruel toward their cap¬ 
tives. Having collected,a large number they made them sit 
down in rows aud then the Manchu braves went along the 
line aud shot arrows into their victims. If the wound was 
not instantly mortal the victim was compelled to pluck out 
the arrow with his own hands aud give it back to his execu¬ 
tioner. 

Meanwhile Korea was going from bad to worse. For 
many years all official positions had been sold to tbe highest 
bidder. Governors and generals paid 30,000 cash, prefects 
20,000 and clerks paid 3,Oco. No office could be procured 
without an immediate cash payment The price put upon the 
office of Prime Minister was so great that for many years uo 
one could afford to take it, and so the place jetnaiued vacant, 
perhaps to the benefit of the people. The king was ruled by 
a favorite concubine and she made Use of her power to enrich 
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her relatives ar.d those attached to her She and other con¬ 
cubines sent men to the country to psddU: offices. Half the 
money they kept themselves and the other hali went to the 
pockets of the concubines. Such was the desperate condition 
of affairs when the year jf>2> cam.- in ; and we must now re¬ 
cord the downfall of this wretched parody of a king. 

A nan by the name of Vi Kwi hud desired foi a long time 
to and some way of ridding the land of the desperate tyrant, 
and at last he iound five men who were willing oetigagc with 
him in the good cause. They were Sim Ky*iiig-jin, Sim Keui- 
wun, KimCha-jiim, Ch'ov My<l:»g-gi 1 . Kini Xyu. Afterthiok* 
tug the mutter over and discussing it. they deckled that if 
their plan succeeded they would put on the throne the grand¬ 
son of' Si.ii)-jo Tfi-waug. Kim Xyu was made the leader in 
this plot. Collecting money they fitted out a small but select 
body of soldiers and put Gen. Vi Heutig-ip at their head, and 
the day for the event was set. But one of the men conuected 
with the plot turned traitor and told the king the whole plan. 
The conspirators learned of it immediately aud decided to car¬ 
ry out their program in spite of all. As it happened, the king 
was in a drunken carouse at the time this interesting bit of 
information was given him and he forgot all about it. That 
very night the banc of conspirators met at the appointed ren¬ 
dezvous beyond the Peking Pass. But there was trouble, 
because some soldiers who were expected from Chaug-dan had 
not yet arrived ; so a swift messenger was sent to find them. 
They were met tweuty ft out and hurried forward. Yi Kwal, 
with several other generals, went to meet these troops beyond 
the pass ar.d lead them into the city. They found several 
hundred soldiers ready for the enterprise; but a man named 
Cbaug Yu came in haste from the city and said, ‘'The king has 
been told. The government troops arc coming out to seize 
us." Yi Kwi seized Yi Kwal by the hand and said, "Kira Xyu 
who was to lead us has not arrived and you must be our 
leader.” So he consented. lie gave each soldier a piece of 
paper to fasten to the back of his collar so that they would be 
ahle to recognize each other aud not he thrown into confu¬ 
sion. At the last moment Kim Xyu arrived and then there 
was a quarrel between him aud Yi Kwal as to the leadership ; 
but as day was about to dawn they let Ki:n Xyu take charge. 
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Note on Ch‘oe Ch‘i-wun» 


In the last issue of the Transactions of the Korea Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society we. find two very interesting and 
valuable papers. One by Rev. Geo. II. Jones. Ph.D-.on 
Ch‘oe Ch'i-w&n, and the other by Rev. C. T. Cottyer on 
Ginseng. Both of these gentlemen are probably the best 
authorities on these subjects. The article on Ch'oe Chi-win?, 
tne great soldier and scholar of Ancient Silla. introduces us 
in a charming manner to that distinguished personage and 
gives us a picture of his times and his work that are well 
worthy of preservation. A few stray items have come to our 
notice regarding the great Ch'oe Chi-witn, which may not be 
without interest in this connection. 

It may be of interest, in connection with Ch'oe Ciri-wCm. 
whose Style was Ko;:» to know that after the expedi¬ 
tion into western China. S 5 -ju to chastise the recalci¬ 

trant Pfin-vi I $£»»£), he made a journey into Annum.. On 
his way thither he visited a country lying between Tong-king 
and Kyo-ji (jlcjfjl.) It was a people living among mountain.'., 
their twelve important centers being, according to Ch'oe Ch'i 
won'sou*» description, Fang-whaiif $•$:), Yi*n-il Vuk 

chang Yang-tun An (jg£ i. So ijjSh- 

Keui-mi (;j£Nani-myBng [ Su-hvul 

This visit was made during the reign cd the fourth 
king of Kyo-ji. 

Ch'oe Clri-w»n descriK? a wide stretch of country sonic 
of China, in the following manner: "The eastern part of 
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this land lies along the South Cbiua Sea to the South oi Tong- 
kiug, four hundred < 7 . The middle part i-i among high moun - 
tains which stretch a thousand li from north to south. Among 
these uiounitti’s there are six tribes occupying twenty-one 
Strongholds. In the northwest is the YB-gnk . (£HI ). or 
"Woman’s Kiugdoui,” so called because it is governed by a 
woman.* To the southwest is Ctio-p** TS-sik-kuk 

The people live iu booths without kang floors and 
without any kitchen. Thev sleep oo grass in the booth. 
There are no proper roads, only foot-paths. The limits of 
the different tribal possessions are marked by inscribed stones. 
The only way they mark the passage of t. e lime is by driving 
nails in a beam and each day hanging a n< w pair or shoes on a 
nail. Thus they keep track of months. ‘They eat dogs, hens, 
rice aud other things. Their villages are so close together 
that cock crow can be heard from one to the other. They 
lattoo the body with a tortoise design. They drink through 
their noses iustead of their mouths 1 They frequently wear 
tiger skins. They also weave silk. Their common garment is 
a long strip of cotton doth wound about the body. They eat 
Liuhulled rice. They do not worn :mmruing for their dead. 
Their warriors carry their swords aangiug down their backs 
and they carry a shield on the arm. The-* know uothing 
about medicines. They were conquered by general Ma-wflo 
of the Eastern Han in 3S A. i>. H» troops went as 
feu ms Baugkok.J So all this vast territory bt came for the first 
time subject to China. Gen Ma Wftn built a memorial shrine, 
m commemoration of the event, at Ak*ch’un Mouutaiu 
or ‘Evil water Mountain''$ It was iu visit this memorial 
shrine that Ch oc CH‘i wun took the Long journey. He says 
of himself, "I visited the very farthest limit* of the Chinese 
empire.” 

'this is oti.ilib Thibet, knrwa* toiiiy believe that Thibet is* govern- 
cJ by a fcaiaje line of rulers. 

\ Probably surnfc purL of the present Siam, 

♦Called in Chine** PfcU-s*-kok, ‘‘Coiled Snake Valley/* because of * 
whorl oi mountains back of the city, which is cm cd by a single 
narrow pa** and tlic path, inside, curves about like » ^oiled snake- 
§S© called because a stream fkiw*d bv die place whose ViUrt were 
poisonous urul would caun: r*:ft death. 
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lie telh another anecdote of his return journey from 
western Chino. He stopped for some days to rest at a famous 
monastery in S»-ju. The priests were poor and the monastery 
in great need of repair* ; so instead of paying for-his lodging:, 
Ch'oe Cb'i-wttu wrote an essay, or a poem rather, which cir¬ 
culated through all that pan of China and brought in ample 
contributions from the people, tc effect all the repairs. A 
very bald translation of his letter is us follows : — 

“I came 7,003 /»', from Korea, and then- went 10,000 // 
more to help put down the rebellion. Now on my way bach 
I am stopping to rest at this monastery. I seem to have had 
the help of Buddha in rtiv work mid I feel us if he had savec 
me and led me here. This monastery was made in the early 
days of this present Tang dynasty* but now 1 find it broken by 
the elements and the snow and rain beat in. The person of 
the Buddha will be injured and tile monks are in danger o: 
having 110 place in which to sleep. It is not meet that the 
Buddha should suffer such indignity nor that the monks 
should be in want. I must help them if I can, for I long in 
repay the kindness l have received here. As this monastery 
was built by an early emperor of the still ruling line a kindness 
shown to it will be honoring the ancestor of the present em¬ 
peror. Heaven has led me here and laid upon me the dut\ of 
helping. The surrounding mountains, the flowing waters, the 
sights and sounds of this place arc delightful and for the sake 
of future wayfarers like myself it is my hope that those who see 
this may contribute liberally of their means to put it in repair." 

This circulr.r letter elicited a ho^t of answers, several of 
which have been preserved. One of them says; 

“l have seen the letter of Ch'oe Cl»‘i-wim in regard to 
nicuchng the “purple pn1ace ,: (monastery). U revives the 
joys by our ancestors and wakes to life Ihe source of pleasant 
memories. 1 give you a thousand thanks, and according to 
un poor ability I will aid the good work." 

Another says :—"If a man beholds a tree with jade leave-, 
ami golden bianchc* he cannot but admire It is :i thing of 
beauty. The cooling shade, ihe lustrous flowers, these :irc 
what men love in the Spring. The flowers too nre conscious 
of the joy tnev give and blush at the praise of their own 
beauty. This grand mansion has come down for many 
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generations and has garnered the love of many men. Its age 
makes venerable the name or the emperor's ancestors. Von 
stopped there ami Buddha blessed you. This blessing was 
not only yours but it was for the whole empire. For it to be 
ir. ruins is as sad as a personal catastrophe-. i cannot but give 
as besr T may." 

Another tells u* that though behave to sell all his houses 
and lands he will find a way to help the good work. 

If this incident is authentic, as it seems to be since it is 
found in Ch'oe Ch'i-wCn's own works, we shall not be able to 
look upon him as a do ter untied enemy, of Buddhism. In fact 
Couflicianism and Buddhism approach the human mind from 
such opposite directions that they do not come in contact with 
each other in the ordinary intelligence. A Korean may be a 
Buddhist and a Confucianist at one and the same time with¬ 
out seeing au\ thing incongruous about it. I incline to the 
opinion that these two cults come into antagonism only when 
they become the shibboleths of political factions. Red and 
white were not enemies until the war of the Roses. Buddhism 
first entered (Corea as si stale religion and it always had great 
political significance. Confucianism came in ns a literary cult 
and found Buddhism already strongly intrenched. As litera¬ 
ture rapidly became the test of official competency a collision 
was inevitable but what we urge is that this conflict was not 
intrinsically a religious one but rather a factional one. 

On his return to Korea he brought uiauy Chinese books 
and was well received by the king of Silla. He started iu as 
a reformer and suggested many changes, among which, ac¬ 
cording to several of the leading histories of the time, were 
suggestions as to the becter government of the people, the 
adoption o: several Chinese customs, the lessening of the se¬ 
verity of the punishments inflicted ujion criminals and the 
adoption of the Chinese style of dress. He also urged the 
adoption of the Chinese names of political offices. At first 
the king listened to him but soon he found that his sugges¬ 
tions were in advance of his times and that the other officials 
were so jealous o; him that his advice was violently opposed at 
every turn. He memorialized the king saying "Rye-run is 
like a yellow' leaf and Song-ak Mountain (at 5 >oug-do) is like 
a green pine tree." This meant that Silla was to fall, as 
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Kye-rim was another name for Silla, and that Koryu was about 
lobe founded. lie therefore, retired to the fastnesses of 
Kaya Mottutain to a place called Hong-vu-dong and became 
practically a hermit. There a few followers sought him out 
and attended him. At this time he wrote in regard to his 
hermitage the following poem which is considered by Koreans 
to be beautiful. The accompany mg free translation docs no 
justice to the poem. 

m ■£ ft ft U 

hi m & m m (& m 

m nt K ?t tr. nr it 

- & £ 1 C * £ A 

“As I lie in my house built over the stream, and listen 
to the distant cock-crow. 1 know that morning is at hand. 

"The wind sways the branches of the willow tree and the 
reflection of the moon upon the rippling water makes a glist¬ 
ening bridge across the stream. 

"Both up and down the stream I hear the call of the 
early fishermen.*’ 

“But in the gray light of dawn I cannot tell whether 
yonder white objects are men or the flowers of the reed plant," 

High up on the side o: the mountain there is a wide flat 
stone like a terrace or ledge and here tradition says that Ch’oe 
Chi-wun played at pa-dok with the tin-sun or genius of the 
mountain and according to the YO-ii Seung-nam his name is 
carved there on the side of the ledge, as well as some of bis 
most celebrated saying. Near a bridge in that vicinity, called 
Mu-reung Bridge, there is a high cliff on which in inscribed 
oue of bis savings, 

& Hi ft * Hi * » 

a » * a * k Pr3 

Which seems to mean that Lac water falling over the pre¬ 
cipice without any conscious effort makes the whole valley 
to resound with its roar. So that even though people stand 
beside each other not a word cau be heard. This is interpret¬ 
ed to mean that the commotion and senseless turmoil of Si 11 a 
politics makes it impossible to hear the voice of reason. 

At Tok-su-daag Ch’oe Cfai-wfln spent some time, and it 
it said that one day he took off bis bat and shoes and hid 
them in the bushes, and then disappeared forever. The 
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monks of Ilfi-in Monastery aaid he had probably gone up the 
mountain and become a deity. His picture was placed iu a 
shrine at Tok-sa-dang and is said to be there skill. 

While he was in hiding he wrote much, and this together 
with alt that can be recovered of his earlier writings were col¬ 
lected into a book of twenty x'olucnes called Kye-Wfin P’il- 
gyong “The Pen-plow of Kve-wOn,” a most 

expressive title. Kyc-wnu was another of Ch'oe's literary 
names. We have examined an abbreviated edition of this 
work iti four volumes, two of which are unfortunately lackiug- 
The two that we have contain (i)Cb'oe ,Chi-wuu's challenge 
to the enemy of China to come ottt and fight. (2) His letter 
calling back Cho Chang 1 who had been defeated by the 
northern barbarian. Whang-so (3) His travels and 

his mustering of soldiers in China (jl Mis orders to the sol¬ 
diers. (si His answer to a letter from Governor Chn (J 4 j)of 
Ch' 01 -su about the war. in} Answer toa letter from Governor 
Wang ("£) of Kaug-su about the war. (7) Answer to a letter 
form Governor Si P11 of Su-ju about the war. ($) Ans¬ 

wer to a letter of General Kwcng of Yang Yang, (9) A 
letter to Governor Chu Po (lt.] 55 ! °f Chiii-sQ about the war. 
fio) A letter of General Ch’o who was defending CbDI-sQ- 
(u) A letter to the prefect of Che-ju (in China, about the war* 
(12) A letter to uu official in Siiug-iu about the war, (13,14 
15 elc to 30) Letters to the officials in various towns about 
the war. 

Then follow twenty-five more letters relating to the war. 
Some of them announce victories, others are calls for troops, 
others are for the forwarding of supplies, and others still for 
various purposes, and these are supplemented by twenty- 
five more oti practically the same themes. 

Wc then have fifteen missives which contain congratula¬ 
tions to the Emperor on his birthday, or a few lines beariug 
upon some festive occasion, or even the “libretto 1 * for some 
Buddhist ceremony. Also, after a victory, the sacrificial ritual 
to the five elements or directions, north, south, east, west and 
middle ; the ritual for a sacrifice upon the building of a for¬ 
tress ; also for a funeral ceremony in honor of fallen generals ; 
upon the moving of a great statesman’s shrine ; also an au¬ 
tograph letter. He wrote also the preface to a book of pic- 
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lures of the Na fortress iu western China, and a monograph 
on what he saw on his travels in Atinam. 

After these conic ten memorials to the Emperor of China 
on various unimportant subjects, and thirty short poems of 
twenty-eight characters each on soldiers, weapons, pottery, 
self-control, snow, bird shooting, military discipline, military 
tactics, good localities tigers, fortresses, shrinks in Autiam, 
archery, Annatn, the road to Cb'MU-wi, the narrow road to 
Ch’ak-ku, monuments erected on victorious battle-fields, gen¬ 
erals. seals, etc., etc., etc. 

Then follow forty-five more letters carrying greetings to 
the Emperor, encouraging other generals and auuouuciug 
victories, followed by forty poems about various interesting 
localities and a miscellaneous collection of other subjects. 


The Japanese Occupation of Seoul 

Hay, 1592. 

It was on a foggy morning, the 13th of the fourth moon 
of the twenty-fifth year 0: Kiug Sun-jo (1592) the Kontshi's 
forces landed at Fusan. On the following day they took the 
town. As they attacked the town of Tong-ui at day-break 
of the 15th they must have started from Fusa.ii on the 14th. 
From Tong-nil they proceeded northward through Yang-san, 
Mi-ryang, Ch'Dug-do, Tfi-gn, In-dong, SOn-san, Sacg-ju, 
Mim-kyflug, Ch'uog-ju, Yfi-ja and Yang-gettn, and crossing 
the Han River at Yong-jin they entered Seoul by the East^ 
Gateatday-breakof the 3rd of the fifth moon. This date is un¬ 
questionably the rightone, foroneof theleadingministersof the 
time, Yu Sfing-vDng, states this plainly in the Chcung-bi-rok 
Vol, I. p, 21 : and another witness, Yi Wttn-lk, also 
mentions it in bis diary, O-ri fti-gi, JE. Q ££) Vol, I, p. 1. 
The Yil-j Kcui-sit! (&&££!£.) Vol. XT, the ICuk-cho Po-gam 
Vol- XXX. P, 6 . the Cko-ya Chip-yo (ftgffl®)Vol. 
XXXI, and the Cko-ya Whc-long Vol. VI all agree 

in this. We thus sec that Ko:i:r.hi'* army accomplished the 
inarch from Fusan to Seoul in nineteen days. 
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Kato’s force disembarked at h'usan on the 17th of the 
fourth tnoou. or four days later than Konishi. The route 
which he took for Seoul was a different one from that used 
by Konishi. He went north by way of Chang-gt, Keui-jang. 
Su-yimg, Ul*san. Kyiing ju, Yung ch'On, Sira-yiiug. Eui* 
heung, Kun wi. Pi-au, and Youg-gung, and joined Konishi 
at Muu-gyOng ou the 27th. They both took part in the bat¬ 
tle of T‘an-gcum-dS, after which they separated again at 
Ch'ung-ju, Kato going by way of Chuk-san and Yong-in. He 
crossed the Han River at Tong-jak-cbiu and entered Seoul 
by the South Gate ou the 3rd of the 5th moon, the same day 
that Konishi entered the city. 

Seignar Sin-Si a Japanese work which gives 

the full description of this invasion, quoting Tai-ko-ki (^[gj 
££) states that Rato’s entrance into Seoul was believed by 
some to have heen a day later than that of Konishi [Vol. Ill, 
p. 5 |. but judging from the fact that it was not till the and 
that Konishi arrived on the southern bank of the Han River, 
the statement of the Tai-ko-ki seems incredible. 

These two leaders, when they separated at Ch l ting-ju, 
agreed to attack Seoul on the east and -outh at the same time ; but 
when Konishi’s forces readied the vicinity of Yu-ju they saw 
what looked like flames rising to the heavens just in the direc¬ 
tion of the Capital. They pushed forward in haste, crossed the 
Han River and by forced night marches arrived at the Hast 
Gate at day-braak of the 3rd. Kato’s route was somewhat 
more circuitous and his arrival at the South Gate was several 
hours later than Kouishi’s entrance into the city. 

The plan of making a simultaneous attack from two 
directions proved to be of no use for they met no opposition 
whatever. The Cheiing-be'rok assures us that when the in¬ 
vaders entered Seoul they found the city without inhabitants 
• Vol. I. p, 2) and the Ytic-ya A’cui-snl also says that there 
wes no sound of men 01 horses to be heard id Seoul and that 
even the gates were open (Vol. XI.) 

Let us now inquire why it was that the City was practi¬ 
cally deserted The government had all along been relying 
upon the ability of the Korean forces to turn back the enemy 
at the great Cho-ryung or '‘Bird Pass.” Gen Sil Yip, so 
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famous for bis sagacity, weat to that pass, at the king's 
command, but he decided that the rough mountain country 
would not be a suitable place for his cavalry to manoeuvre 
in and so he retired to Ch'ung-ju, against the advice of 
Gen. Kim Yo-rnul and of Gen. Vi li, the former of whom 
urged the defense of the pass while the latter -advised to 
go back to Seoul. The battle of T'au-gcuin-tfi, which 
ensued, proved that Gen. Si'. Yip's sagacity had played him 
false. 

The government in Seoul and the common people were 
waiting eagerlv for news of Si 1 Yip's victory. Jus: as evening 
fell on the 25th of the 4th moon three bareheaded horsemen 
pressed through the South Gite The peoole, gathered 
there, demanded the news, and the three horsemen said the}' 
were servants of one of the officers on Gen. Sil Yip s staff, 
that they had barely escaped with their lives, and that they 
were hurrying to get their families out of Seoul. The 
defeat of Sil Yip was passed from month to mouth. Great 
COtifusiou resulted and the alarm in the palace wa.i very 
great. 

The Cheung-bi-rok of Yu Sung-yong, Vol. I, pp. 1S-19. 
and the record of Yi Hang-bofc. named Su-ft-jip 
Vol. XV 1 . p. 20, give a most full and interesting description 
of the panic which occurred in the palace. 

The night was dark and rain was threatening. King 
Suu-io determined to retreat to Hui-ju- At length the des¬ 
patch of Yi II arrived at the palace. Borrowing a torch from 
the office of the Royal Secretary the ministers broke the seal 
of the letter and found to their dismay that the enemy would 
lie in Seoul on the following day or the Dext but one. The 
Royal Guards scattered and ran against each other io the dark¬ 
ness. Kim Hung-nam. the Minister of War, gave orders 
which no one obeyed, and the capital of Korea was helpless as 
against the invaders. According to the evidence of one wit¬ 
ness. Pak Tong nvang, ve learn that lewd fellows of the baser 
sort freely entered the palace, stole the royal treasures in a 
most brazen manner and that the gates of the city were not 
only not locked but were not even shut. The city bell no 
longer tolled its morning and evening summons. All these 
things go to prove that Seoul was in. a state of extreme disorder. 
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About three o'clock on the morning of the 50th of the 
fourth moon, Kiug S r m-jo, with his attendants, forsook his 
unprotected palace, leaving the wailing people to the care of 
Minister Yi Vatig-nrqn, and fled toward Song do by way far 
of the West Gate. The king aud his retinue proceeded as 
Sa-hyun before the day began to dawn and at S&k-kyo it 
began to rain heavily, increasing as they went on to Pynk-je. 
At sunset they crossed the Tui-jin River and arrived at P‘at-jti 
about ten o clock at night. 

Yi Yang-won, who had been placed in charge of Seoul, 
was not a man of any considerable military genius. The rea¬ 
son for his appointment was very simple. The Chief Premier 
Yi San-hd was very unpopular, since it was by his mistakes 
that the invasion occurred. The second premier Yu Siing- 
yong had decided to join the king's party to liui ju Yi Yang- 
wun stood next in rank to him and in natural order of pre¬ 
cedence was appointed to guard the capital. It was plain 
from the outset that he would never be able to defend the 
capital against the attack of a determined enemy. 

Sb 1 J- 

L'c relied implicitly upon Kira Myuug-wnn who was en¬ 
camped at Che-ch'un-jiing, on the north bank of the Han 
River. Kim was really the commander-ic-chief and wasa dis¬ 
ciple of the famous scholar Yi Whang (so-called T'wi-ge Sfm- 
sftng) but his attainments, 1 faucy, did not fit him for the 
duties of a general ou the field of battle. This is proved by 
King Sun-jo's criticism of him, in that when the position of 
Premier was vacant some years later the kiug appointed him 
but saying that though he was deficient in the power of self- 
control yet be was generous (supplement of Yul-yu Keui-sul, 
Vol. V). 

Not only was he an incompetent general but his soldiers 
were almost all inefficient men, Thi.s we know from the re¬ 
cord of a Korean witness, Yi TnkhyTmg (Sei-gwar Sin-si, 
Vol. III. p. 2.) 

At last Kato's force arrived at the Han River on the and 
of the fifth moon. Musket halls fired by the Japanese fell in 
the camp of Kim Myfing-vvmi. The latter immediately re¬ 
treated toward the Im-jin River. When Yi Yang->vuti, the 
defeuder of Seoul, heard of this sudden flight of General Kim 
he nntaesitatiogly forsook the capital, as was to have been cx- 
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pected. Thus the city was left quite open to the occupation 
of the Japanese. 

The terror of the people of Seoul was quite beyond de¬ 
scription. They were sure that nothing but slaughter and 
plunder awaited them. Rut to their surprise they found, 
when the Japanese actually came, that their tears were quite 
unfounded. 

The Yu'.-vu Keui-sul (Vo.. XI) says that the invaders 
burned the Ancestral Temple, the palaces and public and 
private residences, when they entered Seoul. Such is one of 
the traditions handed down by the Korean people and even 
some of the Japanese authors believe this report to be true. 
Thus we find that the book entitled Chosen O-Koku describes 
Ukita’s camp as the KyOng-bok Palace which was tired by his 
soldiers (p. 335). and the Kan-han-io ( } ;>. 144, as well 

as the Kan-koku An-n&i ^5) p. 73. likewise adopt this 

view of the matter ; but this is, of course, a serious mistake. 

It was in the early morning of the 30th ol the fourth 
moon that fires began to rage in Seoul. We find evidence of 
this in the record of Yu Sung-yong. He describes iu the 
Cheung-hi-roL, Vol. I. p. 20, that on the way lo the north in 
company with the kin*. just as they came to SahytTu they 
saw fire breaking out from the great storehouse at the South 
Gate. This was at about daybreak. This was the beginning, 
and the fires burned through the second <.;f the fifth moon. 
Konishi saw it from Yn-ju, 190 li from Seoul on the first of 
the fifth moon, and it must have been a very great con¬ 
flagration. 

As to what buildings were burned at this time we can 
discover from another record of Yn Sn-yong, the Su-a-jip, 
Vol. XVI, p, 24 J. Next after tae store-house, the Chang-yc* 
wun and the Department of Justice were burned, and then the 
Kyong-bok, Chang-diik and Chang-gyong Palaces were laid in 
ashes. Then came the residence of Prince Im-nS and the 
private house of Hong Yn-aun the Minister of War. 

Who was repousible for setting fire to the principal build¬ 
ings in Seoul? This question is easier to answer than a like 
one which was asked in Moscow in iBiz. That the culprits 
were none other than the Korean mob is proven by the evidence 
of the Su-a-jip. It will be of interest to ask why these build- 
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mgs were burned. We know that the records and deeds of 
slaves were kept at the Cbang-yc-ivuo and the Department of 
Justice and therefore these places would Burely be visited by 
such a mob. The burning of the palaces was an attempt to 
cover up the crime of plundering the royal treasures. It is 
harder to understand why the) 1 should have burned the houses 
of Prince Ini-ha and of the Minister of War but it was doubt- 
lessbrcause thecomir-on people had some grudge against them. 
The burning of the palaces began on the first of the fifth 
moon. This was recorded by a Japanese at the time {Sei-fyu/ai- 
Sinsr\ VoL III p. 4.) 

The Japanese did not enter Seoul until after the fire had 
burned out. We find evidence of this iu the Kuk-che Po- 
fiam ' 0 $J 28 r» Vol. XXXI p. where it is stated that the 
palaces had already been burned to ashes when the enemy 
entered Seoul, and so we conclude that the fire died out on the 
2nd of the fifth moon. On the next day, viz. the 3rd. the van 
of the Japanese army entered Seoul, ami hence it is plain they 
had no connection with the fire. This view is adopted by such 
eminent Korean writers and statesmen as Yu Sung-von g. 
author of the Su-a-jip, Yi Cbang-vuo, author of the Cho-ya- 
Chip-yo y and Yi Hcui-su, author of the Cft'ung-ya Mon-jip . 

In this discussion we have depended largely upon the 
statements of Yu Sung-yong. One might think that as he 
was not an eye-witness of the events his statements might 
need to be discounted. But that he was extremely careful to 
ascertain the facts is shown by his sending a royal secretary, 
Sin Chip, into the city, to learn what was going on. This he 
states in the Cheu?ig-bt-rok, Vol- I p. 21. and thus the credi¬ 
bility oi his record is maintained. 

There can be uo reasonable doubt that it was the Korean 
mob that set lire to the palaces, but even these pecple had fled 
from the city when the Japanese arrived. Kato and Konisbi 
consulted together and posted a proclamation on the city gates 
saying that the people should outnc back to tbetr houses, for 
the Japanese would do no damage either to their persons or 
their property. The effect of this proclamation was immediate 
and profound., and the people gradually returned to their 
homes. 

Ukita. the commander-in-chief of the Japanese iorces. 
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entered Seoul on the 71b of the moon and other generals came 
in later still. They all encamped on the north side of Nam- 
san except Ukita who occupied the Ancestral Temple as his 
quarters, whence he removed later to the Nam-bytil-giiug. 

Seoul was occupied but the people discovered that the 
invader was not a barbarous destroyer. Shops wcrc-re-opeu- 
ed and trade went on much as usual. Those who held pass¬ 
ports were free to come in or go out. 

Thus order was secured by the Japanese whose rule con¬ 
trasted curiously with that of the general who had been 
charged by the king to protect the city. 

T. StDKHARA. 


Across Siberia by Rail. 

CONTI NTT ED. 

As we have already said, Sunday was spent in speeding 
across the highly cultivated Manchurian plains past the city 
of Mukden whose many gates loomed tip in the distance a 
mile or two to the east- On Monday morning we were still 
traversing well cultivated country though we were evidently 
getting further north. This was apparent from the more 
backward condition of vegetation along the line. We found 
that new bridges were being built all along the line in this region 
and our train was obliged to cross the streams on temporary 
bridges. The new ones werebeiDg solidly made and the iron 
work appeared to be of American make though of this one 
could not be sure- As the morning advanced we entered a 
more uneven country and at ten o'clock we pulled up in the 
remarkable city of Harbin on the southern bauk of the 
Sungari River. At this point the road from Dalny counects 
with the through line from Vladivoslock to Moscow. This 
town has spriJDg up as i; by magic in the lost five years 
and now presents a most curious mixture of all sorts of na¬ 
tionalities. It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss such 
matters but only to call attention to the extraordinary crowd 
one always sees at the station. Eatables of all kinds were on 
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sale though not of aopetizing quality. A:i inquiry as to the 
price of sone small apples elicited die surprising reply that 
they were twenty-five cents apiece ! 

No change was made iu the train at this point nor did 
many new pussnegers come aboird from Vladivostok. and 
after au hour’s stay, during which the strong southerly wind 
blew a continual cloud of dust pis; the station, we passed on 
to the great bridge over the Sungari just beyond the town. 
Soon after crossing this bridge, which spans a river remark¬ 
ably like the Missouri in appearance, we entered a different 
sort of country. Heretofore there had been plenty of trees 
in evidence and the level laud was well tilled, but from this 
point on no trees were seeD and the laud was entirely un¬ 
cultivated. We had entered the broad steppes of Northern 
Manchuria and. turning toward the northwest, we made a 
practically straight line toward the distant Ki'igutl range of 
mountains. By this time we had begun to learn the •‘ropes' 1 
a little. We had discovered that the only set meal of the 
day, the table d'hote, was laid from two till .six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and that at any other time food was served a la 
carte \ that if is quite impossible to obtain good drinking 
water on the train. No one .seems to use it. In fact there 
is no water with which to brush one’s teeth. No hot water 
can be obtained for toilet purposes and unless one carries his 
own utensils such as tea pot. cups, spoons, etc., be canuot obtain 
hot water from the buffet for making tea, coffee or auy other 
form of food. One must b; prepared to take most of his 
meals in the dining car. and this is indeed the rational 
course since one can get along very well indeed at two roubles 
a day. Unless one is traveling with children it is hardly 
worth while carrying any utensils or food, but oue of these 
patent pocket filters would be of groat use unless oue were 
willing to driuk tea always m preference to cold water. In 
the matter of bathing one should b. sure to provide himsetf 
with soap, towels and a large sponge, for the latter is the ouly 
method by which One can secure h bath, neither tub uor hot 
water being procurable. With the exception of these draw¬ 
backs the journey is thoroughly enjoyable. You spend your 
time either ta your stateroom or in the dining-car and if wise 
you will spend many hours in the latter over your glass of 
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tea withastice of lemon in it. This last is an institution in 
itself. Ko one who has not tried hot tea with sugar and a 
thin slice of lemon can say he has exhausted nature’s boun¬ 
ties. The habit becomes confirmed after the second attempt 
and you cease wondering Lha: the Russians are the greatest 
tea drinkers in the world One migh: ask what would be 
the cost of food for a family consisliug of man and wife and 
two children. Of course it is hard to say but by practicing 
a fair degree of economy it would not cost more thau four 
roubles a day, a rouble being equivalent to a yen. In re¬ 
gard to children it must be confessed that a journey of six¬ 
teen days in a train would prove very irksome as there is 
little opportunity for a child to run about. Generally the 
stops at stations are long enough to take the children oat and 
give them a good brisk walk of five minutes or more and at 
least once a day a stop of nearly an hour is made at some sta¬ 
tion or other. Tf these occasions are properly utilized and fit¬ 
ting amusements arc provided for the children while the train 
is under way there should be no great difficulty, but it all 
depends upon the children and the way th*-y are managed. 

One matter of importance has not heen mentioned. There 
is no Custom’s inspection of auy kind nor examination of 
pusspoi Is till the Russiau border is reached at the town of 
Manchuria, which is reached the Fourth day out from Dalny. 
At the present writing we have not reached that point and 
ennuot yet give definite information about it. 

After leaving Harbin and crossing the Sungari river 
we entered a vast steppe or prairie the exact counterpart of 
those in western America. The road stretched away mile 
after mile straight as uu arrow. Every five miles or so we 
would come to a neat brick station generally surrounded by a 
few wrote lied Mongol huts. At one point we looked back 
and saw three of these stations at once. In fact for a distance 
of a hundred miles or more there was not a single curve in 
the track. The following day. Tuesday, showed visa different 
slnte of things. We were entering a mountainous region and 
the hill-sides were clothed with a kiud of scrub-oak and silver 
birch. At short distances great piles of this excellent fire 
wood were seen near the track, for it is used as fuel on all the 
engines through this part of the country. We climbed up 
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the water-courses penetrating deeper and deeper among the 
mountains. Snow still lay on their slopes and the air began 
to feel decidedly wintry. About three in the afternoon we 
arrived at an important town far up among the mountains, 
called Ruktttu. Here were a dozen or fifteen well built for¬ 
eign houses, shops and stores. As we lay there waiting for a 
train that was due from the opposite direction we watched the 
Russian peasants riding in their rough carts or the shaggy 
Mongolian camels drugging loaded carts at a snail's pace 
through the mud. Here we were surprised to,find a number 
of Koreans working in a gang of coolies. They had probably 
been brought iuland from Vlad iv os tuck. 

Another two hours brought us to the point where the 
great tunnel is being driven through the summit of the King- 
an range. It will not be done for two years yet. The last 
hour we had come through picturesque mountain scenery 
meeting flurries of snow every few minutes and being buried 
uow and then in clouds. These added much to the scenery as 
they came and went so suddenly leaving us now shrouded in 
mist and now bursting forth into the clear cold sunlight. It 
was at the busy little town of Saltnnovo that the steep climb 
began. It was what is popularly called a “switchback’* 
where we zig-zagged up the steep side of a hill perhaps six or 
eight hundred feet to the summit where lies the town of King- 
an. named ftoui the mountains. This ts the highest point 
reached between Dalny and Moscow and may possibly be five 
thousand feet above the sea level though we have no accurate 
figures to quote. This was the roughest and most primitive 
looking place we hod seen. It looked just like some back- 
woods town in Canada with its log huts and rough coated 
denizens. Here the ground was covered with snow and a 
cold wind blew from the southwest and compelled us to don 
nut overcoats. Night .overtook us as we were sliding down 
the further slope of the mountain with nothing but a smooth 
steppe between us and the frontier town of Manchuria where 
we may or may not have to change cars- No one kuows yet 
and we cannot learn till we arrive at that place. 

(To be continued). 
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nudang and Pansu. 

Another mudang ceremonv is called the von sin kuf 
<#*) or “Dragon Spirit Seance.” Koreans believe that 
each river or stream, as well as the ocean, is the abode o: a 
dragon spirit. This is a good spirit as compared with most 
of the spirits worshiped in Korea. This dragon spirit con¬ 
trols the water of the stream or of the sea. Not only the 
large rivers but each small stream has its dragon spirit which 
receives homage each spring and autumn. The ceremonies 
performed are nf various kinds corresponding to the various 
interests connected with the waters of the stream* or of the 
sea. There are thousands of places in Korea where the 
dragons are worshiped. For instance each village on the 
bank of a stream that is at all navigable ever for small boats 
performs the ceremony. Then the merchant or freight boats 
have special ceremonies, the fishing-craft have a separate 
ceremony, the ferry boats have another, war boats have an¬ 
other. but besides these theTe are or were great general cere- 
unmies such as the one celebrated at the harbor from which 
an envoy to China set forth on his mission. A detailed de¬ 
scription of all of these would fill a volume, but we must de¬ 
scribe some of them to show the firm hold which this form of 
.superstition has upon the Korean people and to show that 
from a practical point of view these forms of worship exercise 
a far greater power over the Korean than either of the so-call¬ 
ed religious, Confucianism and Buddhism. 

To begin with the village ceremonies ; it would be too 
much to say that every village beside a stream has a dragon 
kill each year but there is hardly one that does not do it oc¬ 
casionally. ami very many do it regularly. Sometimes it is 
to secure good lack, sometimes to propitiate the dragon spirit 
after he has shown his Huger by bringing bud luck, some¬ 
times it is done by some wealthy man of the place in order to 
get an opportunity to feed the poor people of the village with¬ 
out suggesting charity. Sometimes it is done before the crops 
are put in in the spring to insure good rains, for the dragon is 
supposed to have control of the rainfall and the winds The 
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ceremony is generally performed by the mndang in a boat 
and she is accompanied by the highest people of the villages, 
as many as can crowd in. Sometimes when the stream is 
very small the ceremony is performed on land. The mud/mg 
generally gets a hundred thousand cash, or forty dollars, (or 
this service. In this ceremony she does not pretend to be¬ 
come possessed by the spirit of the dragon but she prays to 
' him to be propitious and help the people of the village, giving 
them good luck and plenty of rain. One feature of the ‘‘show” 
is the mudang's dance, a part of which is performed with 
hare feet on the edge of q. sharp knife. The knife is a long 
blade with a handle at each end, like a draw shave except 
that the handles project straight from the ends of the blade. 
It is a knife used in cutting up tobacco leaves. This is laid 
Across the top of a a earthenware crock that is filled to the 
very brim with water. The knife lies with the edge of the 
blade pointing up. The mudting, in bare feet, steps upon 
the blade and performs the steps of a daucc on it without 
injury to herself, nor is a single drop of the water Spilled. 
This kind of a kut is performed not only to the dragon but 
in many places it is done in honor of the mountain spirits or 
of some famous man of former times, as for example to the 
spirit oi Ch'e YQng, a famous general near the close of the 
■ Koryfl dynasty. His shrine is at TtJk-uiitl Mountain near 
Songdo and there the mitdangs hold knts about every month. 
Tn fact among the people of that vicinity such ceremonies 
are of daily occurrence. 

These ceremonies in connection with merchant boats dif¬ 
fer with the different grades iff boat. For craft of large size 
that carry on the heavy coastwise trade and make but two or 
at most three voyages a year a kni is held before setting out 
on each voyage. The mudang comes on board with drums 
and reed pipes and to the accompaniment of these she calls 
up the dragon spirit and the spirits of men who have drown¬ 
ed and implores them to make the voyage a success, to keep 
down the wave* of the sea and to protect the lives of all on 
board as well as their fortunes. As ior smaller boats much 
the same thing occurs except that the music is omitted as be¬ 
ing too costly. Often all the bouts of a village have a kut for 
all the :raft together. The owners contritute the money in 
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proportion to che si/e of the various craft aud the spirits arc 
asked to bless them c.n m isse. 

In the case of fishing boats the ceremony is not generally 
performed for each separately, but many boats come together 
and the nmdang comes aboard with her “orchestra" aud calls 
up the dragon spirit. She tails him that she knows it is a 
trespass for men to go aud catch the subjects 0: his kingdom 
and eat them, bat that men must live ; and she begs the dragon 
to overlook the wrong and let the fishermen make a good 
catch. After she leaves the boat-., thev pul oat to the fishing 
grounds and proceed to set their nets as Usual, but with music 
and singing, every man using his lungs to their iuli capacity. 
This finishes the ceremony. ll is repeated several times 
each year if the fruits of their labor warrant the expense. 

The ferry-boats, too. have their special ceremony each 
spring iml autumn at which the dragon is called up and the 
spirits of those who have been drowned while crossing the 
ferry. The general lack of bridges in Korea makes the ferry an 
important institution which receives government Hid, but the 
way they crowd the ho its and Load them down to the water 
line with cattle carts, sedan chairs, yaug&cins and coolies it is 
no wonder that they want lo call upon the spirits to protect 
them. Every ferry has plenty of such spirits for audience at 
such a ceremony, though as to the dragon we may be more 
sceptical. 

One ceremony in connection with ferries may be witnes¬ 
sed twice a year at Nodal terry near Seoul. The boat is roofed 
over with straw aud after a large quantity of millet has been 
prepared the nntdang and her crowd enter tbe boat and put 
off from shore. The food is thrown into the water tor the- 
spirit and at tbe same time the mud-xng begins her incanta¬ 
tions. As soon as she has become '‘possessedshe beglDS to 
howl aud “take on" frantically, personating the desperate 
case of people who have died by drowning. She climbs to the 
ridge-pole of the improvised roof and dunces Qiid screams. Af¬ 
ter an hour or so of stich antics, they come ashore and the 
mud ting climUi a willow tree to its very top, wailing and 
screaming. She says ^he Is a soirit that has been imprisoned 
ifi che dark water and must have a chance for a kugyung or 
as the Chiuiai say “a look-see." So she climbs the tree to 
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its very top and then, after looking about, descends to the 
ground During the whole time she wails and gnashes her 
teeth and beats her breast in the most frantic manner. 

The ceremony iti connection with war vessels is now a 
thing of the past, bat it is not without interest. For the sake 
of the more superstitious of the sailors a kui used to he held. 
1» was believed that the water spirits enjoyed seizing sailors by 
the too-knot and dragging them down into the water. The 
only wav to a void this danger is to wear a silver hair-pin, stuck 
in the top of the top-knot. Here as elsewhere spirits are sup¬ 
posed to fear silver, and « hair-pin of that metal is a guarantee 
against trouble. This is proved, to the Korean's satisfaction, 
by a dream that a man had in which he saw spirits emerge 
from the water and drag to their death every sailor on the 
boat who did uot wear the silver pin. 

(To be continued) 


Odds and Ends. 

Apropos of the child's suggestion to itB mother 
^T^River^ ^ God was very thoughtful to make the big 

rivers flow so near the cities, we have an ac¬ 
count of the origin of a river. It is called the ffan-narn, and 
flows near the town of Su-wun. Formerly there was oothing 
but a little rivulet there, but one night the great scholar Yi 
Chi-ham dreamed that the rain came down in torrents and 
the rivulet became a river. He arose on the morrow and 
warned all his neighbors that they had better get ready to 
move tip the hill-side, as there would be a terrible flood that 
day. Nearly all laughed at him, but there was one lowly salt- 
merchant and a few others that heeded the warning. All 
together they shouldered their worldly goods and moved up 
the hill-side. The rain came on aud Yi was flattering him¬ 
self that it was his wisdom that have saved him and his few 
companions, but as they moved up the rise of ground the salt- 
merchant set down his jigi and propped it up with a stick. 
Yi expostulated and said they must go further up, but the 
salt-merchant only pointed to the end of the stick and said, 
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“This point will be the limit of the water's rise.” And so it 
proved, the water just lapped the end of the stick and theta 
subsided. Yi Chi-ham thereupon confessed that this poor 
salt-man was wiser than he. 

The flood passed but did not subside to its former limits. 
A considerable river remained as lasting evidence of the truth 
of this story. 

This same Yi Chi-ham had a nephew, 

^kss°T>J °graphy\* Yi San hfi who *>mewh« sceptical 

about the superior gifts of his iincle, as 
often liHp|>c!»s arming near relatives. One day he received an 
invitation from his uucle to go fishing. When they had spent 
most of the afternoon in their little boat on the river and had 
partaken rather freely of wine, the nephew looked up and 
was completely mystified by seeing that they were approach¬ 
ing a shore that was quite unfamiliar to him. There were 
Chinese houses and pagodas and strange trees and stranger 
people. He asked his uncle where iu the world they bad 
come. His uncle replied with great nonchalance that he 
thought he would give his nephew a glimpse of the So-sang 
River <Uftff3) in Southern China ! It is seven or eight 
thousand li from Korea and they had covered the distance in 
bstt an hour ! The nephew did not dare to say a word. 
They approached the hank and his uncle told him to pluck 
some of the reeds that were growing there. He did so, and 
half an hour later they were back on the Han River, The 
nephew never again questioned his uncle's powers. 

It is affirmed that rice merchants in Songdo, 
n , “ when thtv measure rice, always throw it back- 

warns over the right elbow instead uf throw¬ 
ing it forward as all other rice merchants do. This is inter¬ 
preted as being a motion backward and means that the people 
of Songdo would like to go back to the former dynasty whose 
seat was at that city. 

T . - . This is considered the most dangerous 

The Centipede. , . „ . , 

reptile in Korea. The older the centipede 

is the more dangerous is its bite. They• sometimes attain a 

length of twelve inches. The Koreans sjy that the only sure 

cure for a centipede bite is to bind on to the wound an old 

cloth that has been used for wiping up the tablo in a wine 


Looking 

Backward. 
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shop. They believe that there is a deadly feud between hens 
and centipede*! and that if the dead body of a ben is left about, 
it will certainly attract this reptile. ik> nxcl is this belief in 
the enmity between hens and centipedes that the picture of a 
hen may be seen today on the Northwest Gate of Seoul, for 
the ridge ou which it is built is known as “Centipede Ridge," 
and the hen is painted on the gate to scare the reptile into 
quiescence, lint the hen is not the ouly enemy of the cen¬ 
tipede. The angle-worm is.ilso his sworn fneaml the Koreaus 
say that the way they fight is by poisonous exhalations which 
they emit and whichever is the deadlier wins. Many stories 
are told of these sanguinary conflicts, ft is believed that 
human saliva is deadly to a centipede. There may be some¬ 
thing in it for otherwise it would hardly have passed into 
proverb. The Koreans say of a inanwhohasor.ee had official 
position but has lost it, that he ia a centipede that has been 
spit upon. For centuries one o' the commonest method* of 
iiifiictiug capital puuishmeut in Korea has been to compel the 
criminal to drink a decoction of centipede. It is a very dead¬ 
ly draught and no one has ever been known to survive it. 

Why they went 111 lookin ^ for a ? rave sile tbe geoman- 

,. eer has to eiiard against two very dan- 

blind. , . ** _’ . . , , 

gerous things. The hist is the fty-u- 

bong or "spying peak" and the other is the awi-san or "eye¬ 
brow mountain." The first of these has been heretofore 
described but the second is worth cueutiouing. If from a 
grave site there can hewn i m.muiian behind which another 
mountain looms up like the arch of an eyebrow, the son of 
the man buried there will go blind ! Only a few days ago a 
grave-digger was heard to say that he knew a case in which 
through the carelessness oi the gtoauncef. a grave WA* placed 
where it was in full view of an ami s-xn s aud the result whs 


that not only the sou of the buried man but every oik: of the 
coolies who had helped to dig the grave went blind in one eye. 
This is distinctly a grave-digger's story, but it shows that 
there are people in Korea who put full faith iti this imaginary 
evil. 


Thorn fence 
Island. 


The Koreans say that the kite originated in 
the attempt to imitate the (light of a hawk. 
In other words the bureaus justify the pun 
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ou the word kite. One of the most celebrated kites in Korea 
was the one used in subduing the Island of Quel part. Cen¬ 
turies ago when the kingdom of T'am-rra flourished or. that 
island its government was a gynecocracv and intruders were 
kept out by a thorn hedge set all about the shore of the island. 
A Korvu captain was sent to subdue it but got impaled on the 
hedge and suffered a bad defeat, hut he kept at it until he 
devised a means to effect his purpose. When the wind was 
in the right direction he approached the shore at a point 
where a lofty tree stood just inside the bristling hedge. There 
he flew a kite mid- let the siring become entangled in the 
branches of the tree. All that remained was. as the reader will 
readily surmise, to go iin the string hand over hand until he 
reached the tree, drop into the midst of a group of wondering 
natives, and cut a few of them down with his sword ! and so 
Tam-na fell. 


Editorial Comment. 


Such are the three chapters that comprise 
1 o^th”*** ike life story of most mortals. This month 
we record three births, three deaths, aud 
a wedding in our Xcivs Calendar. The wedding and two of 
the deaths demand more than mere mention at our hands. 


•s*- 

A bird of the air has whispered that this mar- 

I cl€ 

v,. r.age of Rev. Mr. Sharp and Miss Hammond 

W coding. s 1 

is the happy ''consummation devoutly to be 
wished” of a long engagement Miss Hammond arrived on 
the field fir-.t, and has sjh nt two veavs in language study and 
Mission work in connection with the M. K. Girls' School (the 
Kwa Hakiung). Mr. Sharp spent this time in Collegiate and 
Theological training for his life work, arriving in Korea ii: 
May of this year. The grounds and veranda of the Kwa 
Haktang were prettily lighted by scores of fancy lanterns 
ond the rooms had been taslefulh decorated with green leaves, 
spirea and lovely palms. Tuesday evening, June yo, short- 
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ly after 8 o’clock the strains of the the wedding march sum¬ 
moned the guests to the spacious hallway and the bride and 
groom elect were seen descending the brood stairs, and enter¬ 
ing the parlor. They took their stand iti the bay window 
facing the audience, while the officiating clergyman. Rev. W. 
A. Noble, of Pyeng-yang, stood with his buck to the audience, 
facing the bride and groom. This was a pleasing innovation 
to most of us, though perhaps a little trying to the principal 
parties. The bride looked her loveliest in a gown of white 
silk and carried a bnnch of pure white Sweet Peas, After the 
solemn, old, yet ever new and interesting cerembny had been 
happily completed, the guests filed past and with warm hand 
clasp and felicitous phrases greeted Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. As 
usual there were not wanting those who from force of habit 
blurttd out the bride's maiden name while wishing her all 
possible happiness—but this ouly added to the merriineut of 
the occasion. 

Soon the '‘happy couple” led the way to the dining room, 
where a most enjoyable weddiug supper was served. 

Rev. and Mrs. Sharp will occupy the house of Rev. D. A. . 
hunker during the latter's absence on furlough. 


Entkkki) into Rkst. 

Mrs. F. S. Miller. n£e Anna Reinickc. Seoul, June 17, 
190.V 

Mrs. W. B. Harrison, ne^ L,ionie Davis, Chunju, June 20. 

1903. 

It is a coincidence worthy of mention that these two 
ladies entered upon their life work in Korea within a few 
weeks of each other in the fall of 1892; and "entered into 
rest” the same week, one on Wednesday morning aud the 
other on Saturday evening. They were both Presbyterian 
missionaries, Mrs. Miller of the Northern and Mrs. Harrison 
of the Southern Church. Both were cousecrated workers, 
and especially interested io Korean children. Mrs. Miller 
assisted her husband in the Boys’ School for some years ; and 
Mrs. Harrison gathered the children of her neighborhood 
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together in a sort of everyday Sunday School before she had 
been in the country three months. Each suffered from pro¬ 
longed ill health, which forced them to seek recuperation in 
America before furlough fell due. both returned to Korea 
apparently much improved, so that the announcement of 
death caused a severe shock to their many friends. So brief 
was the illness of each, that to many the sad news of their 
decease was the first known to their being sick at all. 

Their cheerful patience, warm sympathy, unselfish con- 
siderateness, aud ready helpfulness greatly endeared both to 
the many friends who mourn their loss. 

This is in uo sense an obituary; we may be favored with 
that in another issue, from an abler pen. It is simply by way 
of ■‘comment'’ upon points in common in the life and charac¬ 
ter of two servants of God who have been "called up higher." 
Earth is poorer but Heaven the richer for their going. 


Foreigners If we were to call the death-roll of all foreigu- 
ws w ^° s ^ ee P under the sod of Korea, we 
should find four deaths from small pox, five 
from typhus fever and two from dysentery. There may be 
more. Others have passed through severe attacks, but re¬ 
covered • 


So common are these three forms of disease among the 
Koreans, that foreigners are in dauger of growing used to 
them, and so fail to take proper precautions. Oftentimes 
it is impossible to avoid the risk of infection. Especially is 
this true in travelling in the interior. More than one foreign¬ 
er has been given a room at an mu which has just been va¬ 
cated by a small pox patient. We are not a doctor, nor is 
this a treatise on disease aud its prevention. But we venture 
to suggest a few simple precautions. 

Be vacciuated every chance yon get. ft will not hurt 
if it does not "takeaud if it docs take will be a life, pre¬ 
server. Don't trust a "good scar” even of reccut date ; but 
"try, try again." 

2. Don’t ds ink water of which you are in doubt. Either 
go thirsty, or make it safe to drink by boiling, filtering, or 
distilling, according to preference aud tueaus al baud. 
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3 . Don’t cat native fruits without first peeling or wash* 
ing in pure water. 

4 If brought into close quarters with disease try to 
keep on the windward side. Don't ^ >» ur fingers iu 
your mouth nor swallow saliva, white iu the presence of the 

patient. . 

5. After taking all such simple precautions as the above, 

and anv others that your physician will readily suggest, don't 
worry about gttms. We knew a lady who was made perfectly 
miserable by learning a little about cholera germs. Plenty 
of sleep, pure food, exercise in the open air, and a theerfitt 
spirit will put to flight whole armies of germs. 

Shall Weju on the Yaln River be made a Treaty 

We * u ' Port? Such is the question fordebate in government 
and diplomatic circles just now, with Japan first speaker on the 
affirmative and Russia on the negative side. It is perhaps 
too much like a side door into Manchuria, where Russia is fast 
closing the “open door” in spite of polite protestations to the 
contrary. Surely Japan and England as first and second 
speakers ought to be able to m ike a strong ease for the 
affirmative. We shall see. 


News Calendar. 

To those who are fond of out door spoil* the following extract from 
a * spectatorV letter, dated Pusan, May IJ. will prove of interest 

‘■The excellent lawn tennis courts on tlie premises of the local com¬ 
missioner of customs, to whose thoughtfulness and enterprise it*. e>Uc 
fence is due, is becoming increasingly popular with the Athletic spirits 
ot our foreign community. Through the courtesy of the members of 
the Tennis. Club, most of the foreign residents, including the Japanese 
and Chinese consuls, were privileged to participate in an unique garden 
pnrty at the Commissioner 's residence. 011 tbe afternoon of May fcth, the 
occasion being the formal reopening of tbe tennis grounds, and the in¬ 
auguration of the season's guinea. This is the first feocaal entertHtn 
men l of the kind that has been given in Fnwui, and the nimnimoa* 
verdict is thill it proved <in unqualified success. Much enthusiastic 
interest was shown by the ladies in the target shooting that iornied 
an amuaiug part of the proceedings; and the local Japanese brusa 
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band called forth hearty applause by the rendering of several pieces 
of music in a highly creditable r.iauDer. I'nfara is fortunate ill hav¬ 
ing At the head of the customs otte who takes such a hearty and 
practical interest it) the welfaie of ibe individual members of his 
staff anil who spares no pains in seeking unostentatiously to contribute 
to the general happiness of the community/' 

A ronflagrAtioti at Chemulpo, Ap-il 30, destroyed five houses, 
and injured tweuty. 

Towards the end of April some agents id the Russia Lumber Co., 
'which secured a grant of timber lands lrom the Government some 
time ago, brought Chinese laborers to Pail: Me Mountain Fortress 
and felled some fine tree*. The matter was at ouce teported, and 
word was sent down by the Foreign Office to stop the work as this 
timber land was outride of the original grant- 

The people of Wonsan naked in a request to the Home Office to 
continue Yun Chi Ho as Magistrate of thei? district for another term of 
three years, as he has won the esteem ar.d gratkndc of All by his excel¬ 
lent administration. 

The battleship recently bought in Japan by the Korean Covetmietu 
as a nest egg fora navy Lius called forth much comment* both favorable 
and Adverse, on the prrt of those who have visited it in Chemulpo 
Harbor. The following figures aie taken from a native paper : Length 
346 feet, width *|[, depth 27**. weight 3436 Lons, speed 14 kno Is ; price 
550,c*x> yen. 

Two hundred forty h-mw nrf to be torn down to make mom for 
the South Gate Depot of the Seoul-Fusan R. R- Co. 

According to an official report. Seoul is blessed (?) with 199 puwu- 
broker's establishments. 

The abuse of ‘'power'* and highhanded lawlessness of Kon.a.i 
Catholic adherents are uot confined to anyone section of the country* us 
shown by the following item of news taken from the native papers : The 
people of A^an, Choong Chung Province, have petitioned the tnagiatrate 
to arrest and punish Kr.m Too Yung, a Roman Catholic, for extorting 
money and beatir.g people on the strength of bis connection with the 
foreign church. 

On April 25th a band of about thirty highwaymen entered the town 
of Chungfvm, set fire to thirteen houses nud carried off a lot of plunder. 

The genial Get man Cotisul. Dr, Weipert. left Seoul for the '‘Father¬ 
land 1 ' May 5- 

April 15, thirty six bou*** were burned and three lives 1 o ?4 in a con¬ 
flagration at Pong Kvc Dung. Kyeng-eang Province. The fwd lint 
villages are universally computed of thatched houses set close together, 
cimibined with the total lark of fire fighting facilities makes fires spread 
rapidly. 

The iHth day of the 7th moon bus Leeu appointed for a fen*l at the 
Palace in Honor of the old men of the country. All office holders over 
seventy ami all private citizens over eighty year* of age are to be guests 
of honor. 
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As a sort of birthday present//»/.* the Crown Prince on the occasion 
on the JOtb anniversary of his birth, it is proposed to give office to all 
eligible citizens who were bom in the same year. As the Korean counts 
time in cycles of sixty years, instead of centuries, those thus presented 
with office would be either 30 or 90 year old. A list of 206 names lias 
been prepared for nomination. 

It may not be generally known that along with other products of 
modern civilization, such as electric lights and cars, two railroads, postal 
und telegraph service, &c.. &c., Seoul rejoices in a theatre. On the 
evening of Buddha * birthday, a very popular holiday in Korea, an 
amusing conflict occurred between two of these enlightening forces. It 
seem* that the Seoul Electric Co. bad planned an entertainment at 
Voagsan three miles from the city expecting to reap a harvest of nickels 
in car fares To add :o the attractions at Yongsan, the Company solicit¬ 
ed the manager of the. Semi] theatre for the loan of a troupe of native 
acrobats for the day. The request was declined on the ground that the 
troupe had a special engagement at the theatre for that evening and a 
large audience was expected. Whether by way of retaliation, or wheth¬ 
er it "just happened so," during the progress of the entertainment the 
electric lights suddenly went out, greatly to the indignation of the 
spectators. Kerosene lamps were brought in and the entertainment 
proceeded, But tbe theatre-goers vowed they would get even by not 
riding on the cars, baler on, twiUml explanations were made and the 
affair smoothed over. 

Whether partly due to the above occurrence or to distrust of the 
American company which built and run9 the cars, a mau named SQh 
Pyung-Ui recently made a speech at Chongno. denouucing the Seoul 
Electric Co. and exhorting bis fellow countrymen to stop using the cars. 
He was seized and handed over to the police. The same day Kim 
Choong-rhitj posted placards on the city gates setting forth grievances 
against the Company. 

Following the above unpleasant items of news, it is a pleasure to re¬ 
port the great success that cecudn members of the Electric Company 
are meeting with in entertaining the public. Two of the gentlemen 
connected with the Company have recently purchased an expensive 
Stereopticon and Moving Pictures Machine, Beginning about the mid¬ 
dle of June they have been giving first-class exhibitions nightly from 
S:jo lo so, in the ground* of the Company at ihe East Gate, Tbe 
admission fee has been set at the modest sum of 10 cents Korean (about 
3 cents U, S- currency), so that all, even the poorest, might enjoy tbe 
show. A box car, marie comfortable with car cushions, is run out on a 
switch to serve as a '‘private box*' for the foreigners who atteud. 
Over 1100 tickets were *o1d at one exhibition. 

Two secretaries of the Korean Legation at St. Petersburg have re¬ 
turned to Seoul on secret business. 

His Majesty has contributed 31.W Yen toward* the travelling ex¬ 
penses of tea students who accompany Mr. Washer on his return to 
Russia. They left Chemulpo fot St. Petersburg on May 16. 
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Besides iLwe ted students who have been sent tr> Kn^tia to study, 
the Korean Governwcct is planning to send ten to England and ten to 
France. 

The Korean Minister at Sf. Petersburg, Mi. Ye Pom Chin, formerly 
Minister to the Uni toil States, telegraphed the Korean Government ilmt 
50,000 Russiau soldiers Were l>eing sent to Manchuria in May. 

Forty Russians accumpiitlied by about one hundred Chinese laborers 
have settled temporarily at Youg Chun, near Euiju. fur the purpose of 
cutting tiuiber. They have bought seventeen house* with land attached. 

Sim Sang [fun. Chief of War Moreau in the Hureau of General* has 
been appointed Governor of North Chuong Chung Province. The last 
Governor, Cbo Chuiig-pil. lias beeu truufcferred tu Hoang Hai Province. 

Cbo Kwang Heui has memorialised the Throne and the beads uf the 
various departments urging the propriety of creating Lady Om Em¬ 
press, 

According tu the Japanese official report, there are 974 Japanese 
houses and 3946 male and female Japanese in Seoul and Yungaan. 

* One thousand two hundred th.rty-six houses urc repurted as com • 
prising the Japanese settlement at Chemulpo, inhabited by $619 men 
and women. 

Ou May il, Prime Minister Ye Kuu Myung was relieved of office, 
and Yun Yuttg Sun appointed us his successor. 

A fine building is to be erected at Cbotigno in the centre of the 
Cap.Oil to commemorate the virtues of I*ady Om. Hie site elected is 
that of the large store recently destroyed by fire. 

The elaborately decorated memorial building erected in honor of the 
late Queen at the intersection of Palace street uud East aud West Gate 
street is completed with the exception of the large stone tablet. The 
Slone curving to be seen here and at the lute Queen'ft tomb or* excellent 
specimens of Korean stone masmiry. The Immense stone tortoise upon 
which the tablet will rest if. already in place. 

Min Yung Whan, Chief of the Bureau of Ceremonies, is temporarily 
debarred from attendance ul the Palace by family affairs. A substitute 
ha* been appointed until such time its Min shull be free to resume hi* 
duties. 

The Government Mint is turning out qaantities nf gold and silver 
cuitiss for the uew currency. V«ast month thirty thousand pieces uf gold 
were received at the Mint to l»c converted iuto cum. 

The new bund to be built i4 Runsan is estimated to cost in wages 
alone Korean dollars. 

The French Minister has mode application for a g<Jd mining con¬ 
cession in Cboong Chong Province. 

At Kcmgju, ths capital of Choong Chong Province, there is au old 
fortress picturesquely located on a high Muff overlooking the river. 
During a recent native picnic in the ground*, some fifty people 
crowded into the pavilion over the fortress gate. The cnusual weight 
broke the Floor beams, and five person* were killed and many injured 
by the fall. 
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The English Minister has requested a concession five mile* square 
in Whang JIkj Province for a gold mine. 

According Co the Jipane&e newspaper published in Chemulpo, it is 
a well established fact, despite denials that have l*.en made, that 200 
Russian soldiers have been stationed in Vonjj Chun to protect the luro- 
l>eriTien. 

The Minister <i the Foreign Office. Ye To-chai, requested the Rns- 
^iiiri Minster to order the Russian lunil»ermen to restore the houses 
purchased at Yong Chun and Withdraw from the place. The Russian 
Minister replied that the purchase of hoaxes to live in while cutting 
timber was sanctioned by the forest concession of 1896. 

A private school for Korean girls, the first aad only one of the kind 
not under foreign supervision, has been conducted for five years in a 
private house loaned for the purpose in Kei-trmg, one of the district* 
of Seoul. Having to give up the house, the lady principal (who was 
educated in Russia, it is *a*d) ha* petitioned the Educational Department 
for a suitable building. In response tu her request, a vacant Govern¬ 
ment building in front of the Eastern Palace bat* been granted for use 
a* a girls' school. 

The native papers report several changes in superintendents of ports. 
At Pytng Vang, Rang Han-ju ha* b^etl dismissed* wd Sill Tai Kyun 
appointed in his place 

At Mntsanpo. Superintendent Han Chang Soo has been succeeded 
by Ye Tai-chung. 

At Fusan. Superintendent Kitn Chong-wun has been replaced by 
O Kwe-yung. 

On May to at Mo*ju, Chulla Province, 25 houses were destroyed by 

fire. 

The mauy friends of An Chung-soo, of Chemulpo, veil! be grieved 
to learn of his death on May 16. lie was a consecrated active young 
Christ.an, a leader of the young people in the church, and an efficient 
helper in evangelistic and literary work. It was. his cherished desire to 
spend four years at college and three at a theological seminary in 
America so as to equip lumgetf for the ministry in the Methodist church 
of Korea. 

Whang Wno-yung, recently appointed Korean consul at Vladivostock, 
lias visited that port and taken step* to establish a Consulate. As there 
»vi 110 building available for a Consulate. Ue requests an appropriation to 
erect a suitable one. 

May and June witnessed the departure on furlough of several mis- 
%ioimrie* :—J. Hunter Wells, M. [>.. and family, of the Presbyterian 
Mission at Pyettg-yang ; Rev. Cha*. H Collyer s So. Methodist Mission 
at Song-do ; Rev. Geo. Hebei-Jones, Pli. D., of Methodist Mission, Seoul 
and Chemulpo : Rev. D A. Bunker and Mrs. Bunker, who go via St. 
Petersburg. The latter cotiple will enjoy a wheeling trip through 
Scotland and England er. route to America. Miwt Pierce of the M E. 
Minion, Seoul, Ims also left for a %fce1]-«uruvd fuilough in her Teune**ee 
lu line. 
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It ib with det-p ijrcf I hut we record the death of two lady mission¬ 
aries who had ^really eridrured themselves to all. both foreign and native 
who were privileged to know them. A more extended account will be 
found elsewhere. 

Mia. K. S. Miller died of peritonitisa: Seoul, Wednesday, June 17. 
The funeral services were conducted at Ibe house. Thursday, 9 a. m.. by 
Dr. Underwood assisted by Rfvs, H01111she.il ami Reynolds. A large con¬ 
course of friends and native Christ inn* followed the bus? tn the cemetery 
at Ynng-wfaa-chiiu 

The Other death, equally sad and unexpected, was that of Mrs. W. R. 
Harrison at Cbumju, C holla Do Province. After a tinet imt severe attack 
of typhus fever bhe passed tsway on Saturday evening June 2u 

Rev. \V. R. Hnrrimn, exhausted by Ihe strata of nursing mid anxiety 
leaves at once for a season <>F rest in I he m mi 11 hurts of Japan. Dr M. B 
lngohl and Miss M. S. Tote, of Chcr.-ju, arrived in Seoul June 29. en 
route to Kwan At San where they will be the guests of Mrs. Reynold* 
for the summer. 

Dr. FTtmklin Palmer, formerly phyeiccian at ilie American Mines* 
Northern Korea, after completing a tour uf the world via the Trans- 
Siberian R. R.. has v4-llleii in New Yvrls City. 

A son wan horn to Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Kearns Kun-ehuu. May 22, 

A son was horn In Rev and Mrs. W. R. Hunt, ct Pyeng-vaug, June i. 

At Kunsau. May 1, a daughter was horn ta Rev. ami Mis. W- F. 
Bull. 

The infant son of Rev unit Mrs. W. M. Jjukin, whwt birth was 
recorded in our last issue, died of pneumonia at Kunban. Apr. 22. 

Mibb M. L. Chase, of the Presbyterian Mn&iuxi at Suu-chun, is in 
Seoul eruuute to America on furlough. 

At the hwR Hak tang. June jp, at S P. M Rrv. Rnht, Sharp smd Miss 
Alice Huiumiind were uni ted in holy wedlock by Rev. \V. A. Noble, in 
tlie presence ot u Isugc gathering uf friends. 
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V. Pokrovsky, M. D., Observer. 
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Having heard that the government troops were coming oui 
of the West Gate they hastened around the mountain and enter¬ 
ed the Northwest Gale. When the government troops learn¬ 
ed by the great noise aud tumult in the city that they had 
been outwitted, the}' returned ouly to find the insnrrectiouary 
troops before the palace. They had cut their way through 
the gates with axes and were setting fire to everything inside. 
As they entered the king's apartments he slipped out the back 
door and scaling the back wall found refuge in a monk's room. 
From that place be made his way to the house of one An Kuk- 
sin where he secured a suit of mourner's clothes and then went 
to the house of a physician, Chong Natn-su. This man how¬ 
ever informed the new government as to bis whereabouts and 
he was seized. This occurred ia the year i5i2. 

Prince Neuug-yang, the nephew of the deposed king, was 
elevated to the royal position and crowds of people came and 
bowed to him as he sat in slate before the palace. His post¬ 
humous title is Iu-jo T*-wang. 

His first act was to send a chair to bring back the queen 
dowager from the MyQug-ye Palace ; but she, thinking that it 
might perhaps be a trick on the part of the wicked king, re¬ 
fused to go. She said, “The king himself must come and take 
me out.” So he came and showed.her that the good news 
was indeed true. She sat on the taroue just as she had done 
in the da\s of King San-jo, and when the new king came in he 
prostrated himself before her and wept; but she said. “Do not 
weep ; this is a day of deliverance, and you should mtber re¬ 
joice." 

The eunuchs brought the royal seals aud the iusigDia 
of royalty and gave them to the newly appointed king. He 
banished the deposed king to Kang-wha and his son to Kyo- 
dong Island. He then gave posthumous honors to Princes 
Im-bfi. Neung-chang, Vun-hcung. Pti-won and Vfmg-ch'ang 
xvhom the tyrant had caused to be murdered. He also called 
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the queen dowager's mother from exile on the island of Quel- 
part. 

He found the government in a profoundly wretched con¬ 
dition and he forthwith began a systematic house-cleaning, 
lie appointed new ministers to the six dcpHrtmenLs ho<J a pro¬ 
clamation was sent to the eight provinces saying that^very 
prefect who had bought his place should be driven from office 
and that ail the iand that had been stolen from the people 
should be returned to them ; also that every prefectural clerk 
shonttfpav up (he arrears of revenue which lie h^d withheld 
from the government. He drew up a company of soldiers at 
Chong-110, the center of the city, and there executed the 
former favorite Vi I-clrCm aiui seventeen other men who had 
aided and abetted the deposed king in his monstrosities. Sixty 
more were banished to distant places where they were confined 
in small enclosures surrounded with brier hedges, and their 
food was handed them through small holes in the hedges. 
Pang Yiip. the governor of F‘yung*a» Province, and two 
others in the country, were executed by special messengers 
sent down to the country for the purpose. This Pang Yup 
was a most desperate villain As he had something of h body¬ 
guard, resistance was anticipated, but the special messenger 
of death managed to draw off the guard on some pretext or 
other and then the work whs done swiftly and surely. 'Phis 
governor was so detested by the people that they cut his body 
into small pieces and each man carried away a small piece "to 
remember him bv." 

The king made Vi Kwi General-in-chief, conferred 
upon his rather the title of Prince Chong-tvun and upon 
his mother that of Pu-pu-in and gave her a palace to live in 
where the government hospital now stands. He drove out 
from the palace all vile women, all musical instruments, and 
he burned at Chotig-no the wooden semblance of a moun¬ 
tain which the former king had caused to be made and which 
was always carried in his procession. This "mountain" was 
covered with growing shrubs and flowering plants. He 
made Gen. Chang Man commander of all the provincial iorces. 
with bis headquater? at P‘y ting-yang. He beheaded the 
brother of the deposed queen and also the prefect who liad 
suffocated the young prince at Kaiig-wlia. Spies Were sent 
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throughout Hie country to ascertain the actual state of affairs. 

This king was a deadly enemy of Buddhism-, and he it 
was who ordered that no monk should set foot mside the 
gates of Seoul. The law was promulgated that whenever a 
common person entered the gates of Seoul he must dismount 
from his horse. Sacrifices were offered by the king in person 
at the tomb of Ki-ja and at the blood-marked stone at Song 
do. the spot where Chflng Mong-ju had been murdered when 
the dynasty was founded. It was decreed that revenue 
should be collected to the extent of h tithe of the grain, which 
was much less than before, but was collected more reg* 
ularly. We cannot but sympathize with the wife of the sou 
of the deposed king, who had been banished to Kyo-doug 
Island. She followed him into exile aud attempted to secure 
his escape by digging with her own tender bauds a tunnel 
seventy feet loti". She had no other implement than a piece 
of iron resembling a common fire-poker. At the very moment 
of his escape tlieplo: was discovered and the poor wife hanged 
herself out of grief aud disappointment. When the king heard 
of this he ordered that honorable burial be given her remains 
and he put the young man out of misery by administering 
poison That same year the deposed queen died and the 
king gave her the burial honors of a princess. She had been 
a devoted Buddhist and bad endowed many monasteries with 
wooden or clay images. But she was nut happy as queen 
am! prayed that when, according to the Buddhist doctrine, 
she should take- on another life it might not be chat of a 
Que.n. 


Chapter V. 

Yi K^al s gritYauct.. . .be raifce* an insurrection . . ar.l war .. rebel & 
notorious... .the king leave? SeouJ ...the rebel*, et/ter the capital 

.. .figlll OUl*id« the West Gale_Yi K*«l flees. A .and i« slain 

_trie king returns to Sew!.... a »<wa) proclamation....tiled houses 

in p'yCcg-yang • • swis oi coo cub-ire* • -the Mauchns again... .Ah 
cnsuoccrsfvd envoy .rtenrh of yorach 1 ! .. .Nani-ban completed 
.,. .the Maticbu* enter JCor«-a...,efforlb ill roisUnuts.., fall of An- 
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ju... .the king retires lo Xang-*'ha.. .. Mancha cottditioe* ...panic 
'.n Seoul... .an interesting game of chess ...Korean hostage anil 

tribute... .oath at the sJcftr_Koreans firm in their loyalty to 

China..the Manchus praise them .. Mancha craeltie* .. the 
Mancha garrisons ...opposed by the Korean* ... son nd argnment 
_Japanese assistance declined. 

The story of Yi Kwal’s rebellion shows how great a mat¬ 
ter a little fire kindle.-. The king wished to ho^Dor in a spec¬ 
ial manner the men who had h :eo riistrunwsTital in putting 
him on the throne. Among them were two especially deserv¬ 
ing men. Kim Nyir and Yi’ Kwal. Kim was from a higher 
family than Yi but was less deserving of praise iu this affair. 
When all knelt before the ki a g and Yi Kwal found that he 
was given second place, he was enraged and refused to kneel, 
but stood glaring about him. He was padded, but was stilt 
very sore at heart. He was given the position of governor 
oi P yung-an where there was a considerable force of soldiers ; 
among them three hundred Japanese, who had become nat¬ 
uralised and who where excellent swordsmen. With the 
opening of the new year GeD. Yi Kwi, who knew the calibre 
of Yi Kwal. obtained the post of military instructor at Song- 
do. This he sought that lie roignt have an opportunity to 
stand between the king and any treachery that Yi Kwal 
might attempt. A courtier. Men Whe. told the king that Yi 
Kwal was gatheriug an army with bad intent, and the king 
hastily called a council. Kim Nyn did not believe it possible 
that Yi Kwal should revolt, but Ch'oe Myhng-gil insisted 
that it was true, und iu the high words thut followed Kinn 
Nvu was charged with being privy to the plot. But the re¬ 
mark passed unnoticed. We shall see however that Kin) 
had little to do in putting down the insurrection. Perhaps 
it was because of a lurking suspicion that be might be impli¬ 
cated. A large number of men known to be intimate with 
the disaffected general were arrested and thrown iuto prison- 
Two executioners were sent to kill Han Myftng-ytln who was 
said to be iti league with Yi Kwal, and to catch Yi Kwal’* 
son. Arriving iu P’yung-yang the messengers went boldly 
into the presence of Yi Kwal and an not tncen their message. 
As Yi was jlready on the point of marching on Seoul he 
answered by taking off the head®of the messengers* Hastily 
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summoning all the neighboring prefects he addressed them as 
follows : “The king is surrounded by Iwd men and 1 propose 
to go up to Seoul and clean things out a little." Then put¬ 
ting in motion his 20.000 troops with Ibe Japanese swords¬ 
men at their head, lie inarched toward the capital. The whole 
country instantly burst into a flame of excitement. The 
king appointed Gen. Yi Wfin-ik to lead an army in defense 
of the capital, and lie put Yi Si-bal second in command. Yi 
Su-il became general of P'yfrng-an Province, and the combined 
forces marched northward to block 1 he rebel's path. Ren. 
Wan P'ung-giin fortifier] Song-do in preparation for an at¬ 
tack. O Yong-su fortified the banks of the Im-jin River at 
tbeferr\. The eight provinces were ail requisitioned for 
troops. Kang Kak was placed at Sli an with militia from 
Su-ati and Sd-hcting to check the advance of the enemy. 
Gen. Ch-'mg Ch’urg sin who had been stationer: at An-ju 
north of P'yung yang, together with other leaders, moved 
southward on the rebellious city, to take Yi Kwal in the rear, 
Chang Man asked him what lit- thought were the chances of 
Yi Kwal’s success, and he answered, “If Yi Kwal goes 
straight to Seoul and the king stays there till he arrives the 
result will be doubtful, but if he delays a while in Whang-hit 
Province, or if the king retreats southward and Yi Kwal de¬ 
lays in Seoul we will kill him like a dog.” 

Gen. Chang Min then caked about him all the forces 

within reach, led by fifteen captains and prefects. When he 

saw how small his army was compared with that of Yi Kwal 

be despaired of doing anything. but some one said, "Many of 

those under Yi Kwal are not faithful to him. Let us send 

anc call out the loyal ones from among bis army," So they 

sent a slave of Gen. Yi Ynn-su. who followed Yi Kwal, and 

told him to go and bring bis master out of the rebel rauks. 

They offered him h hundred thousand cash but he refused it 

■ 

saying "I will go and save him from rebellion if I can, aad 
if I succeed it will be time enough to reward me." The slave 
entered the rebel ranks and that night the sentries heard the 
voice of Gen. Y; Yttn-sti catling aloud from outside the lines 
saying, "I am going over to tbc side of the king," Arriving 
at the camp of Chang Man, the penitent geuerai burst into 
tears at the thought of how near be had come to being a trai- 
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tor. Y: Kwal sent eight assassins to kill Chang Man bat they 
were caught and brought h-fore their intended victim, who. 
instead of punishing them, gave them a good dinner and sent 
them away. Yi Kwal himself wan so fearful of assassination 
that he not only slept ;n a different tent each night but moved 
from one tent to another several times during a single night. 

Gen, Chang Mau started for Seoul, the advauee guard 
being led by Chung-sin. the skirmish line by Pak Yong-sO, the 
right and tell flanks hv Yu Hvo-gal and Chang Tun, the sap¬ 
pers by Ch'o'e Eung-il. while the commissariat was^n charge 
of An Mong-yun. The whole force consisted of 1S00 men. 
The first day was spent in getting the army across the Ta- 
dong Kiver. The next three days brought them to Whaug- 
ju. where they fell in with part of the rebel army. After a 
brisk skirmish, two companies of cavalry were seen riding out 
from the robel ranks as if to surrender, but when they had 
come close to Gen. Chang Man’s forces they made a sudden 
charge which threw the loyal forces into confusion and soon 
the* entire army was routed. Turning from this complete 
victory, Yi Kwal led liis forces to Su-au. It was his intention 
to approach Seoul by way of Sak-wOu but as the government 
had a strong force there he changed bis piau and came by 
Keui-rin which is an exceedingly rough road. Meanwhile Gen. 
Chang Man had collected the scattered remnants of his army 
and followed as far Si»-heung where lie was joined by Gen. 
Vi So il and together they proceeded southward to P yiiag- 
san. There they were joined by {kx> more troops. On the 
sixth of the rnixin Yi Kwal arrived at the Cho-t'au ford and 
found it guarded by a royal force under Yi Chung-bo and'Yi 
Tuk-bu Vi Kwal forced the passage aud put the government 
troops to flight, taking the heads of both the generals. A day 
or so Liter, being met by more loyal troops, he sent them the 
two heads as warning. They did not heed it aud in the fight 
that followed their leaders too lost their heads. 

% 

Meanwhile interesting events were happening in Seoul. 
The kiug put to death forty-nine tue:i who were suspected of 
being pnvv to the plot, though many of them were doubtless 
innocent. Yi Kwi begged him to spare some of them, but he 
was obdurate. Gen. Yi SO took a.ooo men and went to the 
gate ou the ouiu road a few miles beyond Soug do and tried 
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to hold it against the insurgent army. Vi Kwui attacked at 
night and found littie difficulty in .breaking through the har¬ 
rier. But instead of advancing on Song-do he made a circuit 
and thereby avoided both Suug-do and the force which wa?> 
set to guard the passage of the Im-jiu River. He effected a 
crossing by a ford higher up that stream. Learning of this. 
Pak Hro-rip who whs holding ibe ferry hastened hack to 
Seoul where he arrived at dusk and announced that the king 
had not a moment to lose bin must take to flight that very 
night. Without an hour's delay the king mounted bis steed 
and tied by way of the South Gale, leaving the city in a 
perfect frenzy ol ftar. He arrived at Jlan-gaiig in the dark 
and found that the fern*men had taken an their boats to the 
other side for safety. They peremptorily refused to obey any 
summons, and at last f Sang-jung was obliged to throw off 
his clothes and swim the stream. He succeeded in getting 
six boats It took all the rest of the night to get the royal 
cavalcade across the river. It was or. the ninth of the moon 
when the king arrived at Sa-p'yung just beyond the river. 
He had nothing to eat till noon that day, when Sin Chun 
brought him a bowl of gruel and a few dried persimmons. 
Night found him at Su-vuTu completely tired out After a rest 
of a few days he passed on to Koug-ju the provincial capital 
aud there he was made comfortable for the first time since his 
flight from the capital. The governors of Ch'ung ch Oug and 
Chill la Provinces met him there. A strong guard was placed 
along the southern bank of the Ktum River. 

At own of the day following the king's flight, thirty fol¬ 
lowers of Vi Kwh| entered the citv and announced that there 

• 

was no need for fear, as a new king had h risen, The next 
day Yi Kwal entered the town. Many small officials and a 
great crowd of people went out to meet him and scattered red 
earth along the road in front of him, which is a special pre¬ 
rogative of royalty. Enteriug the city he pitched his camp 
where the Kyong-bok Palace now stands- Even the king’s 
own uncle went over to Yi Kwal, perhaps through fear, or 
perhaps because the revolution was a success. This uncle 
was proclaimed king and posters were sent out to quiet the 
people. Thousands of adventurers and low fellows sought’ 
and obtained official appointments under the new regime. 
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Rm what had been going an in the north? Chang Man, 
arriving at P'a-jn. learned that the king had fled, and im* 
mediately called » council of wm. ft was decided that, as the 
people of Seoul were not largely in fjvor of Yi Kwal, it would 
l>e a good thing to make a demonstration at once lest the 
people should come to recognize the government. So one 
body of troops was scut to watch the road outside the East Gate 
and to cut off-supplies. Another guarded the Toads outside 
the South Cate. Gen. Chong Cli‘ung-sin said that they must 
encamp cm the hills immediately outside the West Gate and 
then Vi Kwal would be forced to fight Iu ordefr to do this 
Kim Yang-nri took cavalry and surprised the signal fire sta¬ 
tion beside the Peking Pass and so prevented any signal being 
given. That night Chang Man and all his forces came around 
the hills and stationed themselves behind the hill just back of 
Mo-wha-gwau. This movement was further favored by a 
strong east wind that carried the sound away so that all Seoul 
was ignorant of the extreme proximity of the eoemy. At the 
same time Yi Whak with two hundred troops secreted him¬ 
self outside the Northwest Gate, to enter the city when tbe 
insurgent troops should go out tilt West Gate to attack Chang 
Man's forces The latter also sent thousands of slips of paper 
into the city and had them distributed among the people say¬ 
ing '‘Tomorrow, anyone who refuses to stand by Yi Kwal 
aud remains loyal to the king, let him present one of these 
slips ami he small receive a reward.” 

In the morning Yi Kwal spied a small band of soldiers 
on the bill outside the gate, for most of tbe force was con¬ 
cealed behind it, in order to deceive the rebels. Some of Yi 
Kwal's followers said, "They are so few we had better go out¬ 
side the Northwest Gate and so surround them ; but tbe 
enemy seemed so insignificant that Yi Kwal marched straight 
at them. All Seoul was on the walls watching tbe fight with 
breathless interest. Han Myfiug-vftn, Yi Kwal‘s right hand 
man. took the Japanese contingent and moved up the steep 
hillside, and 'Yi followed with the main body. The strong 
east wind that was blowing materially aided the attacking 
force, for it lent speed to their arrows and they had the wind 
at their backs instead of in their faces. The loyal forces were 
Forced tc give way a little ar.d their leaders had to stike down 
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some in order to prevent a general stampede. At ibis criti¬ 
cal juncture the wind suddenly veered to the west and drove 
the sand and dust into the eves of the attacking party. This 
was the turning point in the battle. Yi Kwal was forced to 
give ground. Han MyOng-yun himself was wounded by an ar¬ 
row. Gen. Chang Man fought fiercely for two hours, gain¬ 
ing ground all the time. At this time the standard-bearer of 
Yi Kwal turned and fled. The cry arose, “Yi Kwal is on 
the run.” and in less that a minute the whole force was thrown 
into confusion and every roan took to his heels, including Yi 
Kwal htmseJf. who hastened back toward the West Gate. 
But the citizens on the wa'.: had not been idle, and he found 
the gate locked and barred Turning aside he hastened 
along under the wall till he reached the South Gale which be 
entered. Gen. Chang Mao said. “Let us not chase him, for 
his men might turn on us and heat us after all. Let him go ; 
the people will bring his head in soon enough.' 1 So Yi Kwal 
with a small band of followers fled out the Water Mouth Gate, 
crossed the Han at Song-p a. killed the prefect of Kwang-ju, 
scaled Yi-bu-jS Pas? and fled away eastward. Gen. Chong 
Cb'uug-sin chased him ns far as Kyoug-an. By that time the 
traitor's band had dwindled to twenty-eight men. He fled by 
night a? far as Muk-paugi in the prefecture of 1-ch‘On and 
there two of his followers, seeing that the game had been 
played to a finish and hoping to save their own lives, went 
into his room by night and severed bis head from the body. 
His son was treated in the same way. as were also Han 
Nfyung-yOu and six others. They carried the heads to Kong- 
ju and laid them before the king. The king’s uncle who 
had been set up as kiag fled to Kwang-ju. where be was 
caught and turned over to Get). Chang Man, who imprisoned 
him aud waited the orders of the king. But aootber man, 
Sim Keni-wun, said, “No. he is a traitor,” and slew him with 
bis own hand. When the king returned to Seoul this man 
Sim was imprisoned for a few days as nominal punishment 
for having killed a relative of the king. 

On the twenty-second of the mouth the king returned to 
Seoul, Gen. Chang \f«o went to the river and escorted 
him in with a large retinue, but Gen. Chong Cb‘img-sin did 
go and bow be I ore the king, for he said. 'I did not stop 
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the traitor, but let him drive the king from the capital.’ So 
he weut up to P'v'mg-yaug without seeing the king. When 
the latter heard of this he sent for him and gave him a pres¬ 
ent of gold and made him governor of P‘yfuig-au. It is said 
by some, in extenuation of Yi Kwal's conduct, that he under¬ 
stood that the king had driven the former king from the 
throne and was a usurper. This must be false, for Yi Kwal 
was one of the principal actors in those events and must have 
known the truth about them. He was simply jealoas and. 
having a strong force, thought to avenge himself. * However 
that mav be, the report was spread that it was patriotism that 
prompted the revolt, and to dispel any such idea the king 
made proclamation $a\jng, “Kwaitg-hi, the former ruler, was 
a wicked and uiidutiful man. He killed bis father and elder 
brother and imprisoned his mother. The country was ou the 
verge of destruction and so I could not but attempt to drive 
him out. It was not tveause I wanted to usurp the royal 
honors, but it was for the sake of the line. Yi Rwal’s raid 
was prompted by idle rumors gotten up by certain of K wang¬ 
le's men. but let all the people know surely that I have done 
this for the sole purpose of saving the kingdom." 

In the ninth moon another revolt was attempted, with 
the object of putting Prince In-sung, the king's younger 
brother, on the throne. It was discovered in time mid the 
principal movers were killed aud the prince was banished to 
Kan-sQng in Kang-wiln Province. 

On account of the frequent conflagrations in the city of 
P'yitng-yang, the governor petitioned the king to promulgate 
a law requiring all houses iu that town to be tiled instead of 
thatched. The king not only complied but gave money for 
the purchase of tiles. That law has not been abrogated to 
this day. 

The year 1623 opened with warlike preparations. Gen. 
Yi So collected a band of strong, stalwart men, the pick of 
the land, formed them into companies aud regiments and drilled 
them at the Hun-yun-wun. inside the East Gate, and also 
at Mo-wha-kwan outside the West Gate. Near the close 
of the year the king promulgated a most important law. 
sweeping away the disabilities of sous by concubines and giving 
them the right to become officials. One must know the prev- 
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alence of concubinage in kurea in order to understand how 
vitally this law must have affected the whole body of the peo¬ 
ple, of all ranks and classes. This was the more true from 
the fact that concubines are commonly taken because of the 
lack of an heir. Eligibility to office on the part of sous of 

ot concubines worked therefore in two directions. It elevated 

• 

the position of the concubine and at the same time made the 
position of the barren wife more endurable. 

We have already given a sketch of the beginnings of the 
Manchti convulsion which was about to shake the whole of 
eastern Asia. During the interval occupied by the events 
narrated above, the Mam-bus were ouielly preparing for the 
future Gen. Kang Hong-rip, the Korean renegade, was 
still with them. Another Korean went over to the Manchus. 
It was Han Ymi who flee to Kwi-suug in northern P'ynug- 
an. from which place be crossed the Ya-lu and found Gen. 
Krfng among the Manchus, To him he saic, “My relatives 
have now all been destroyed by the king and I am an outcast. 
Let ns get an army together and go and be avenged on the 
Koreans." Gen. Kang gave his hearty consent and together 
they sought the throne of the Mancha chief to lay their plan 
before him. 

So U-sin, the Ming governor of Liso-tung, heard of this 
plan and despatched a messenger to the King of Korea set¬ 
ting hhu on his guard against these two men. The king did 
not believe that Gvti. Kai.g was irrecoverably lost, for he ap- 
jK>inted his son to go to the Manelins as envoy. Had this 
young man succeeded hi reaching Ins destination he might 
have induced his father to remain faithful to Korea, but just 
bevond the border he encountered Manchu soldiers who did 

r 

not understand him and would not let him pass. So he was 
compelled to return with his mission unaccomplished. It is 
probable that there would have been an invasion of Korea by 
the Manchus at that linst had it not been for the arrival in 
3 ,ho-tung of the great Chinese general Win Sung-whan. 
He was so skillful in the handling of soldiers that superhu¬ 
man powers were ascribed to him. The Manchus could make 
no headway against him. and it is said that Nor a ch’is 
chagrin at having failed to storm a town held h\ this famous 
general aggravated an illness caused by a carbuncle on his 
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back and brought about his death. Upon his decease his 
second son Hongt'asi took the reins of government and car¬ 
ried to completion the ambitious plans made by his illustrious 
father. 

It is apparent that :bc Korean court was well awake to 
the dangers confronting them, for we learn that in the sev¬ 
enth moon of this year 1626 the wall of Xatn-han was com¬ 
pleted. This is the great mountain fortress about twenty 
miles to the south-east of Seoul. It was formerly the site 
of one of the capitals of Pikje. 

The year 1627 no sooner opeued that the long’ dreaded 
event took place. On the fifth moon 30,000 Manchu sol¬ 
diers crossed the Yalu River and a few days later stood be¬ 
fore the city of Eui-ju. Approaching the gate a herald cried, 
“The second king of the great Golden Kingdom is now lay¬ 
ing his heavy baud on Korea. If you do uot come out and sur¬ 
render we will raze your town to the level of the ground," 
Unfortunately for the good name of Korea the perfect was at 
that moment sleeping off the effects of a druukea debauch in 
the bouse of a dancing girl. He came forth and tried to get 
the garrison together, but it was too late, tor already the 
traitor Han Yu 11 had.entered the town in Korean clothes and 
had thrown the gates open to the ruthless invaders. The 
prefect and his whole garrison were set up in line and shot 
down by the savage Manctus. after which they boiled the 
body of the prefect in a kettle and sacrificed to heaven with 
the flesh. They then seut a letter to the king couched in the 
following terms ; “You have committed four crimes. (1) You 
did cot send an envoy to commiserate with us on the death 
of the great Ncrach’i. (2) You have never thanked us for 
sparing your army when we. beat you and the Chinese to¬ 
gether. (3) You afforded asylum to our euemy, Mo Mun- 
nyong, (4.) Your people have killed many of the residents of 
Liao-tung in cold blood. It is for these reasons that our 
wrath is kindled against you.” And so the invading army 
moved southward, forcing the Koreans to cut their hair aud 
compelling them to act as guides. But they did not come 
unopposed. They were met at Youg ch*Cn by its prefect at 
the head of z.oco men. but a small official turned traitor and 
opeued the gates to the Manchus. On the seventeenth they 
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arrived at Kwak-san where thev were told bv the Korean 

• 1 

garrison that death was preferable to surrender ; the Koreans 
found it so, for they were soon overpowered and massacred. 
Two prefects whose wives had been confiscated by the Maneus 
thought to save themselves and recover their wives by going 
over to the enemy but when they did so they found their 
wives still held as concubines white they themselves v\ ere 
compelled to hold the bridles of the men who brutally refilled 
to give back the women. 

Seoul was meanwhile going through one of those period¬ 
ical eruptions which she was destined in softer lot many 
years tocome. Gen. Chang Man became general-in-chief, with 
C'ndng Ch’ung Sin as second They immedi itel y took *11 the 
available forces and marched northward. Gen. Sin was plac¬ 
ed at the Ini-jin River to block the approach of the enemy 
Gen. Kim went south to collect truJps in Ch'ung-ch'ung 
Province, and others went in other directions. A cad was 
made to ail the eight provinces for men. Gen. Yi Sd was 
put in command of Nam-hnn. The king recalled many men 
from banishment, probably with a view to bringing into har¬ 
mony all the different elements and securing unanimity 
among all classes. 

On the twenty-first the March us arrived before Au-ju, 
They Cried. "Come out and surrender," and received the 
answer. "We are htic to fight and not to surrender/’ The 
next day a: dawn in a heavy fog they'approached the wall. 
They had an enormous ladder mounted in some way on the 
backs of camels. This was placed against the wall and the 
enemy swarmed over, armed only with .short swords and 
kr.ive> ; but these they used with such good effect that they 
soon gained u foothold. The commandant of the town. N-im 
Yi-Heiing, stood oy the gate and shot many of the Manchus 
with his good bow and when his arrows were all gone he 
ordered bags of powder to lie brought, and by exploding 
these he killed many of the enemy but was himself killed in 
the process. 

P’yuug-yang now being practically without defense, the 
prefect fied southward to the capital and told the king what 
bad happened. The Crown Prince was immediately sent into 
the south for safety and the king himself with the ancestral 
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leaving the city of Seoul in a condition better imagined than 
described. 

One of Gen. Kang's grievances against Korea was that 
he thought' the king had killed his son, but when he learned 
that this was not only not true but that the king had sent 
that son as envoy, though unsuccessfully, to the Manchus, 
there was h strong revulsion of feeling iti his mind and he ex¬ 
pressed his sorrow at the invasion but said that it was riow too 
late to slop it. Ke however advised the king to send gifts to 
the Manchis chief and sue for peace. 

When the Manchus arrived at Whang ju they sent a letter 
forward to the king on Kang-wha saying. “There are three 
conditions on which wc will conclude a peace with you. lij 
You must hand over to ns the person of Mo Mun-nyOng, (2) 
You must give us 10,000 soldiers to help invade China. (3) 
You must give up the two northern provinces of P'yuug-an 
ami Hatn-gyGng. “ On the ninth of the moon the envoy bear¬ 
ing this letter, accompanied by the Korean renegade Gen. 
Kang, took boat from Song-do for Kang-wha, The next day 
the king gave them audience and the envoy bowed before 
him. but the king did not bow :n return. This made the envoy 
very angry, but the king said through an interpreter, “Tell 
him not to he angry, for l did not know the custom.*’ 

The king sent one Kang-In to Whang ju ostensibly to 
sue for peace but in reality to find out what the.Manchus were 
doing there. Not long after this the Mauchu envoy returned 
to the same place but Gen. Kang remained ou Kang-wha. 
When the enemy had advanced as far as P’yfing-san, only a 
hundred li from Kang-wha, I he whole con it urged the king to 
make peace on any terms, as all the soldiers had run aivay' 
and the enemy were so near. When Gen. Kim, who had been 
left to guard Seoul, learned of the proximity of the Manchus, 
he fired all the government treasure and provisions and made 
good his escape. This was the signal for a general exodus of 
the people who swarmed out of the city and scattered in all 
directions seeking safety among the mountains or in remote 
provinces. 

Yun Hfln haci been imprisoned for having fled from 
P’ySug-yang without so much as attempting its defense, and 
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tnanv of the officials begged the king to pardon hiti; ; but they 
overdid it, and so many petitionsearns in that the king thought 
he was dangerously popular and ordered his execution. When 
the messenger ot death reached the doomed man he found 
him playing a game of chess. The man with whom he was 
playing burst out crying, but he said. “What are you erving 
about? I am the man who am going to die. not you. Let 
us finish the game." So they finished the game, after which 
Yun Kiln quietly submitted to his late. This is a sample of 
saner freid which never fails to elicit the applause of the Korean. 

On the twentieth the Manchu general Yu Ha left P’yutig- 
san and went to Kaug-wha to have an audience with the king. 
Tie advised the king to discard the Chiuese calendar and use 
the Mancha otic instead and he also said said the king must 
send his son to the north as hostage. The king answered 
that his son was too young, blit that he would send his young¬ 
er brother. Accordingly he sent Wan Ch'ang yung. not his 
brother but a distant relative. At the shmic lime he sent 
30,000 pieces of cotton, 300 pieces of white linen, 100 tiger 
skins and ioo leopard skins. G?n. Yu H ‘1 was pleased at this 
and said that he wished to have Korea at peace but that it 
would first be absolutely necessary for the king to take a 
solemn oath of .fealty to the Maoehus. And he said it must 
be done immediately, before the March us should enter Seoul. 

The next day a letter came from tilt Manchu Prince Yi 
'.Van urging that « treat y be made and the solemn oath be 
sworn, and he added, “Either there must be such a treaty or 
we must fight. “ He ordered that the king have an altar made 
at once, ou which to slay the animals and swear the oath. 
The Koreans hung back and slid, “Have we. not sent gifts «:id 
hostages to the north? Why then should we be compelled to 
take this oath ?'' In a rage the Manchu messenger rode away 
toward P'yang-sau. This sudden departure was ominous and 
it frightened the Koreans, so that they hastened to set about 
building the altar. When, therefore, a few days later the 
Manchu generals Kang Hong-rip and Yu H 5 cams with an 
escort and demanded that a treaty should be ratified at ouce. 
the Koreans hastened to comply. The king went with Gen. 
Yu Hs to the altar and the king was ordered to plunge the 
kuife into the victims, a white horse and a black bullock which 
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signified the heavens and ihe earth respectively At this the 
courtiers all exclaimed. “The king cannot do it. It must be 
/lone by deputy.” The king replied. “It makes no difference 
now. We have enien iheir insults .and the people are all a bolt; 
to perish I will do it.” Rut still they opposed it so strong¬ 
ly that at last Vi Chung-gwi was appointed as substitute for the 
king. 

It was on the third day o: the third moon of >627 when 
the ceremony was perforruto outside the West Gate of the for¬ 
tress of Katig-uhft. They killed the white horse and black 
bullock and sacrificed to heaven. The Mancbn oath ran as fol¬ 
lows; “The second king of the Manchus make*"a treaty with 
the idrig o: Korea. From this day we have but one mind and 
one thought. Ii Korea breaks this oath may heaven send a 
curse upon her. If the Manchus break it uiay they likewise be 
punished. The two kings will have an equal regard for truth 
and they will govern according to the principles of religion. 
May heaven help us and give us blessings.” The Korean 
oath was as follows: “This day Korea takes oath and forms a 
treaty with the Keum l Kin) Kingdom. We too swear by this 
sacrifice that each shall dwell secure in the possession of bis 
own lands. If cither hates nr.ii injures the other may heaven 
send punishment upon the offending party. '1 ruse two kings 
have minds regardful of truth Each must be at peace with 
the other.” The ru-xl day the three highest Korean officials 
went to the Manchu camp to settle the details of the treaty. 
They said, “As wc have made a treaty with you, of course you 
wilt not let yuur troops advance oil Seoul. It will be best for 
you to move backward at once. Now you arc the ‘elder 
brother' and we the‘younger brother. 1 so you will seethe 
propriety of staying on the other side of the Vain River. The 
Ming dynasty of China has beeu as a parent to us for two 
hundred years and our kings have always received investiture 
from the Emperor. We have made a treaty now with you, 
but that does not require us to east off the suzerainty of 
China.” This raised a storm about the Koreans’ ears, and 
for days they disputed over the point wilii the Korean commis¬ 
sion, but could not move them a hair's breadth from this posi¬ 
tion. 
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Korean and Formo5an. 

For a long time we have been trying to secure a vocab¬ 
ulary of some of the principal words in the various dialects 
of the Formosan aborigines, for the purpose of comparing 
them with Korean. It is generally granted that the savages 
of Formosa are of Malay origin for the most pari, and if the 
Korean language came from the South we might hope to find 
among these Formosans some similarity to Ihc Korean. 
Through the kindness of T. Otori, Esq., attache of the Japan¬ 
ese Legation in Seoul, we have been so fortunate as to secure 
a very limited comparative vocabulary of nice of the savage 
Formosan tribes, which will be found on next two pages. 

In comparing this with the Korean the result is not dis¬ 
appointing. We accept as similarities only those words which 
show plainly a phonetic likeness, without the application of 
other euphonic law's than those which govern the whole fami¬ 
ly of languages to which these dialects, both Formosau and 
Korean, confessedly belong. Considered .in this way the 
similarities between Korean ami Formosan as exhibited iu this 
vocabulary can be very brief! j* summed up. 

In the word for two we find that nearly all the Formosan 
dialects agree. Two of them are tu-sa and du-sa which corre¬ 
spond closely with the Korean lu. It is evident that the turn, 
ijtsa and dma ate the same; and this is rendered the more 
certain when we note that in very many of the Turanian 
languages the r has a “cerebral” sotuii lilt? a single roll of the 
French r, so that it closely corresponds to our d. Iu Korean 
the letter S is frequently pronounced so nearly like d as to 
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be mistaken for that letter by foreigners. Outside of this 
there are Done of the numerals that show any considerable 
similarity. It is interesting to note that in most of the 
Formosan dialects the word for five is the same as the word 
for hand, showing that the five fingers suggested the word for 
Jive. 

In the word for head there is no similarity unless it be in 
the fact that the Korean word for brain is kol while one of 
the Formosan words for head is koru. 

In the Formosan words for nose, guho, gvtos, gu(sn t 
gurus, aferguran and godos, it is evident that the stem is go or 
gu. This is nearly identical with the Korean k'o.^ 

The word for mouth in some of the Formosan dialects is 
agat, angai, guru or gums. These are not like the Korean 
word for mouth hut we have the word agart which menus the 
mouth, muzzle or snout of an animal. 

There may be seen more or less of a likeness between the 
Formosan niepon, tooth, and the Korean ni if we accept the 
first syllable of the Formosan word as the stem. In the two 
Formosan words for hand, namely kava and kayairt, in which 
ka is the stem, we find no similarity to the Korean word son, 
but we have the Korean word k.i-rak meaning finger and, as 
we shall show in n future article, the ending rah in Korean 
means an extension or elongation. There sccroS reason to 
believe that there was once a word ku meaning hand and that 
ka-rak is simply a descriptive word for finger. In the 
Providian languages of India, between which and Korean 
there are such striking similarities, the word for hand is also 
kc. 

The Formosan dialects have the words itcyan , tieyat, 
tiryai. try as and ttcyan, meaning belly. The root of these 
seems to be Ur or tc which is not unlike the Korean t a mean¬ 
ing womb. 

Some years ago we called attention to the Dravidian word 
or or ur, meaning village, and the word pillei , meaning town 
or settlement, and showing that these two words formed the 
ending' of the names oi tunny of the original towns or settle¬ 
ments on the coast of Southern Korea. Now we find in the 
Formosan, ns well, that in three of the dialects the word for 
village is ruknl, mini and ram*, in which m or ra is the stem 
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and forms a striking chain of evidence pointing toward llie 
Southern origiu of the original Korean language. 

Among the Formosan words ior earth are darak , da! and * 
rejik-ddahku in which it is evident that da or dda forms the 
stem. This latter, dda, is precisely the word for earth in 
Korean. 

The Dravidian word for heaven is van and the Korean is 
Hanoi, the Koreans never using V. Now :n the Formosan we 
find ran and ran gel for heaven, but in one of the dialects we 
find fcaruru-van and iu another haknra-yan. It is reason¬ 
able, to suppose that in these various cises the syllables r<r», 
van and van are the stem meaning heaven. It is true that 
the ran and yan are the last syllable of the word and there¬ 
fore, other things being equal, would not be the stem, but we 
find ran standing alone meaning heaven, and this leacis us to 
believe that the kam r u ran and kakata-yan are compound 
words of which the van and ran mean, radically, heaven and 
arc closely allied to the Hand of Korean. The van ot southern 
Indin, the tan 0: Formosa and the hand of Korean are per¬ 
haps more than mere coincidences. 

The Formosan has. in one dialect, the word leal for star, 
which may or may not be related to the Korean tal. moon. 

The Korean word for cloud is kunum and the" cerebral r 
of the Korean makes this word almost the same as the Formo¬ 
san hufum . which also means cloud. 

In the word foT wind we find a mimetic element which 
suggests a mere coincidence between the Formosan porepe and 
the Korean par am. The Korean word for blow is pu, which 
is the sound which we make when we blow with the mouth. 

In fact our word blow probably has the same mimetic force. 

In Formosan the pa and pn of Korean are found to be po, vtt, 
ua, ffl' and hen. Bnt of course nothing can be based upon 
similarities between mimetic words. It is beyond donbt that 
the Korean fra and the English cur came froxu the smne au- 
cicnt word ku which runs through—well, perhaps not quite 
half the languages of Asia, but at least through very many of 
them. At the same time such similarities hs these alone would 
not argue a common origin for these languages, but simply 
I hat dogs bark the same way the world over 

In Formosan, fire is called p ! jjn, pouuyak, iafni, lapoi, 
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ha'apoi , in which the persistent syllables pu , pc, pni or pot, 
sometimes initial in the word and sometimes final, show a 
strong similarity to the Korean word for fire, which is^«/. 

There is no likeness between the words for dog in Formo¬ 
san and Korean, but when a Korean calls his dog he invari¬ 
ably says uxv'e-ware, It is just possible that this is the 
remnant of a word which might ouce have claimed relationship 
to the Formosan watso, ica/so, vatu. etc. 

We find therefore that out of a vocabulary of fifty words 
there are fifteen in which a distinct similarity can be traced, 
and in not a few of the fifteen the similarity amounts to 
practical identity. In ro case has violence beeu done to the 
laws which govern the whole family of languages to which 
both Korean and Fortuosan belong ; and while weenunot hope 
to reach any absolute certainty in such a matter we w-ould 
submit that a radical similarity, iu thirty per cent of the 
Formosan words available, must be more than a mere coin¬ 
cidence. 


Korean Relations with Japan. 

The Cheiing-jung Kyo-rin-ji 


“An Extended and Exact Account or the Relations 
with the Neighbor Country,” 

Editor's Note. — For some years we have been in search of 
evidence bearing on this important subject—The Korean re¬ 
lations with Japan. It is a phase of Korean history that has 
received but slight attention. So far as we have been able to 
discover there are no complete accounts of these matters in 
Japanese histories or at least none of them have been translat¬ 
ed and put before the English speaking and reading public. 
The nature of the relations which existed between the two 
countries were, as we shall see, of such a nature that wc 
would naturally expect to find them more carefully presented 
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in Korean than in Japanese history. It has been our good 
fortune to secure a copy of the book which forms the title of 
this paper aild in order that the readers of the Review may 
have this material at Erst hand we propose to give a transla¬ 
tion of the book verbatim , trusting that in spite of its dryness 
it will add something to our knowledge both of Japan and of 
Korea. This txjok was secured by a Japanese gentleman who 
kindly consented to let ns copy it for the purpose of trans¬ 
lating it. It deals mainly with e\ T cnts which happened after 
the close of the Japanese invasion of 1592, but consderable in¬ 
formation is also given of au earlier date. The understand¬ 
ings which were arrived at by these two powers previous to 
that time are of small consequence compared with those here 
described. So far as we have been able to discover there 
were no definite written agreements betweeu the two coun¬ 
tries previous to those here given, and in any case these 
definite and authentic conventions must be recognized as 
superseding any previous ones and as forming the only basis 
upon which can be based any claim to Japanese suzerainty 
over Korea. True, Japanese traditiou says that the Empress 
Jingti conquered Korea, but so did the Romans conquer 
England. The Japanese aided PAk-je in her wars with Silla, 
but PSk-je fell and Silla assumed control of the whole pen¬ 
insula. For a thousand years Japanese vikings harried the 
const of Korea, during which time there could be nothing 
hot hostility between the two Countries. With the begin¬ 
ning of ibis dynasty, in 1302, the Japanese pirates were put 
down and a new era commenced. The Japanese sought to 
cultivate trade relations with Korea and a desultory com¬ 
merce seems to have sprung up, but it was not until the 
opening of the fifteenth century that definite treaties were 
framed and Japanese-Korean trade was placed on a secure 
footing. It is doubtless for this reason that the book under 
discussion gives very little space to former relations, and be¬ 
gins at the period immediately subsequent to the collapse of 
the great invasion bv the armies of Hideyoshi, 

No one would dare affirm that no agreements existed 
previous to that time but it is sure that none have ever come 
to light that could be dignified by the name of treaty or even 
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trade convention—at least none in any way comparable with 
those- 1o be given in the following translation. 

In descirbmg the various eerniouies in connection with 
the receiving and sending of envoys and the whole adminis¬ 
tration of this diplomatic business there will be necessarily 
many repetitions which may seem tiresome but they must ail be 
given :« order to show the relative importance oF the different 
forms of embassy and to establish the relative rank of the 
agents emoloyed. So far as seems necessary we shall insert 
the Chinese characters used iu describing and defining the 
different functions and functionaries and both the Chinese 
and Japanese names of all Japanese agents will be given in 
order to secure a fair degree of accuracy ami to enable the 
more critical of our readers to weigh evidence and to identify 
personages- Every comment which we make will be indicat¬ 
ed so as uot to confuse it with the text. 


Thc Pkkfack. 

In order to save the record of ancient ceremonies from 
being lost I determined to take the matter iu hand and by 
an examination of such records .is are still extant to set down 
in order any facts that seem worthy of preservation- The 
principal work consulted was the T'ong-mua Kwan-ji 

written by the greut-grandfather of the author, in 1802 
(Gregorian Calendar, Ed). That book was very full and com¬ 
plete but it had mainly to do with Chinese relations and men¬ 
tioned the Japanese only incidentally. The details of treaties 
mid ceremonies were left largely to tradition, and consequent¬ 
ly were not highly authentic. So the present writer together 
with the Scholar Yi Sa-gong ( 3 =$^) examined the T’oug- 
muu Kwan in (above mentioned) and revised it, adding uu 
account ot subsequent relations; uad wrote this work, con¬ 
taining a detailed account of all these matters. Regarding 
points on which we were not certain we consulted Puk Chong- 
gyung, and he revised them. It was Prime Minister Yi 
(personal name omitted ) who suggested the name for our book, 
uauiely Cheuug-jBug Kjo-riu-ji This book, 
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then, Wing compiled from the T'ong-'muu Kwan-ji and from 
subsequent records, contains matters of importance and ex¬ 
plains them clearly. Those who may read this book her<^ 
after, knowing my intent, may not accuse the work of 
childishness, but by a perusal of it can learn dearly about 
our relations with Japan. If difficulties should arise in the 
future between Korea and Japa 1 it might not be possible to 
settle them on the lines laid down here ; in which case it 
should be left to the decision of wise men, and each oue must 
be diligent in the performance of his duty. 

Published in the Ini-sul year fifth moon (1S62) 

by Kim Kon-sQ (^r ) of the rank of P'an- 

VOLUME I 

Thk Ceremonies Observed Upon the Coming or a 

Japanese Envoy. 

These were the same as those which marked the couiiug 
of an envoy from the Liu Kiu Islands. 

When a royal envoy came from Japan an official was sent 
from Seoul to meet him. accompanied by an interpreter. 
This official was of the third grade. In speaking of royalty 
in Japan it is to be noted that the nominal head was the 
mikado but the actual govern meet was in the bauds of the 
Shogun The relationship between the two was the 

same as that between the Prime Minister Kwak Kwaug 
the former Han dynasty aud the Emperor So-je 
): for just as 00 one could do business with the emperor 
except through Kwak Kwang, so no oue could do business 
with the mikado except through the Shogun. Later the 
Shogun was called sometimes king I and sometimes tai- 
corn 

When an envoy came from auy of the daimyos (A6) of 
Japan only au interpreter was sent to meet him. The inter¬ 
preter always went to the port where the envoy lauded on 
Korean soil. 

There were three ports at which the Japanese envoys 
could laud. They were Ma-do ( Yum-p'o (SlflU) aud 
Pusan p l o They had their choice of thesa three 

places, but to none of them were they allowed to bring more 
than twenty-five boats at one time. 
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At the point of landing a Japanese envoy was given a 
feast. If he was a royal envoy he was feasted first at the port 
«?here be landed and twice in each of the provinces through 
which he passed on bis way up to Seoul. Envoys from 
daimyos were feasted once at the port and once in each of 
the provinces up to Seoul. Envoys from a viceroy of 
and special messengers were feasted once at the port 

and once in the provinces of Kybng sang and Ch'ung cli l 6ng 
only. When they returned to the port they were feasted at 
the same places and at the point of embarkation. 

On arriving at Seoul envoys were entertained at the 
TTmg-p'yOug-gwan This was at Nat-s6u-bang 

in Nam-hu (jft pj 5 ' which in now Wrf-gwan gol (fj££fe’ 
$ 3 ). For hatiquets aud other functions they were taken to 
the Ye-bin-si When they left they were also feast¬ 

ed at this place, except the special messengers. On the day 
of audience they were feasted at the palace as also on the 
day they left aud they were also feasted at the Bureau of 
Ceremonies. 

Rovai. Envoys vkum the Shogun. 

The king of Japan is called Wrtn (@I) or in Japanese 
minatnoto , This Dame origins ted in the days of Emperor Heni- 
jong of the Tang dynasty. At that time the Mikado 

of Japan called his son Mina mo to and the name continued 
from that date. When an envoy came from him to Korea he 
brought an escort of twenty-five men and hud a single au¬ 
dience with the king of Korea. 

The Envoy prom (^iJj)or Hatakcyama . 

In the days of King So-ju in the wun l/x^) year, a 
Japanese named Kwan je or Hatakcyama sent an envoy 

named 1 3 ?.!£<'&). or Minamolo no Yoshitada to pay his respects 
to the king of Korea. (This was about the beginning of the 
15th ceutury, Ed.) 

The Envoy prom or Tsushima. 

One of the descendant of On-jo, king of Psk-che, went to 
Japan and lauded at j£jT.frill-or Tadafabca and called him- 
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s< 0 F Ta ds vang (%%&.)- The Japanese gave him the name 
or On chi Dono. This was because be came from 
Pik-che. He was extremely frirtidiy with them and they sent 
envoys to Pik-che and paid their respects. 

Thr Envoy from (jjijftl or Shytmi. 

(Presumably a Japanese, fid.) sinned and escaped to the 
islands of Tsushima and sent a boat once or twice a year and 
paid his respects. When he made it up again with his'home 
government the Koreans accorded him the privileges of a 
(Eft) or viceroy. 

The Envoy from or Sahuyci- 

The Sabuvci was an officer in charge or an embassy from 
one country to another. In the time oi King Se-jong, in his 
tenth year. 14 2M, Yoskiaiau or Minamata no the 

Cuwa-mii-ni in Japan, sent an envoy to Korea and paid his 
respects. 

Tab Envoy from thh or Tu-bu-yei. 

This grade of officer came from Japan during the KoryQ 
dynasty', and early in this one, but all papers concerning 
his grade are lost and nothing certain can be said. In the 
9th year of King T*a*jong (1409) air U-mu-wi came from 
or Nyu-ahyu being sent by or Mimtmoto on 

Mickishizu to pay his respects. Also (^vt&) or Kyo-zcku 
sent an envoy. He was an hereditary judge in Japan- In 
the 5th year of King $e-jo (1460) the or Kd-chtf 

in named ) or Rfinamolo no Mockikiyo sent an 

envoy and paid his respects to the king of Korea. In the 1st 
year of King SDn-jong (1470), (j)! 5 $FKJ or Minamata on 
Machikata sent a similar envoy. He was a younger brother 
of (|S^), or Minamoio no Mochiyuki. In the 5th year of 
King Se-jo (‘tfrffl.) Wiin-gyo-p’UDg sent an envoy and paid his 
respects. 

It was from the days of (§| 1 |) or IJatakcyama that the 
Japanese begau to use the term Ko-cb'u (![]§") or viceroy. 
This rank was somewhat inferior to that of Daimyo. Some- 
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times Ihis envoy came to Seoul and sometimes the Minister 
of Ceremonies arranged for him to do his business at the port 
of entry. When he came to Seoul he was accompanied by 
fifteen men. This envoy, called Kd-ch'u, came to Korea 
about once a year and each time he received a seal from the 
king and gave a receipt for the same. Whenever a Japanese 
received rank from Korea he had to come once a year in 
person and pay his respects. There were twenty-six of these 
K“cb*u and each could bring one attendant. 

OK Tsushima. 

The Book called Tong-aa jHC jfe) says that^“Tn the 7th 
year of King Sil-mun of Silla (| 9 fjr$) the Japanese first took 
Tsushima away from Silla. The islands are 350 li long 
and eighty wide. The Japanese put a garrison there. The 
soil was had and the people destitute. They sold fish and 
salt for a living.” 

Every year they sent twenty-five boats to Korea. The 
hereditary ruler of Tsushima did obeisance to Korea. Iii the 
25th year of King Se-jong (-ftf 5 fr), number of boats was 
increased to fifty but in the 7th year of King Chung-joug 
the number was again reduced totwentyfive, of which 
nine were large, eight medium, and eight small. The ruler 
of Tsushima was also allowed to send special twiats from lime 
to time. In the 25th year of King Se-jong the ruler 

of Tsushima agreed that if the number of boats should exceed 
fifty they should be called “sjiecial boats.” When these boats 
came the government allowed them 200 bags of rice and 
beaus for each boat. (The context does not show on what 
basis this grain was given but judging from the restrictions 
imposed by the Korean government we may reasonably infer 
that the grain was purchased and that some equivalent was 
given for it, Ed. j In the 7th year of King Chung-jong 
the “special boats" were done away with audit was 
agreed that if there was any special business to be attend¬ 
ed to it should he luoked after by the people coming in one 
of the fifty boats. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mudang and Pansu. 

Up to the year 1S94 it was customary to send an envoy 
each veaf to'Peking. Sometimes he went by land and some¬ 
times by water. In either case a great t,ui was heid in his 
honor is order to ensure his safe return. If he went by land 
the ceremony was held in the tang beside the road just beyond 
the ‘'Peking Pass.” If he went by water he took boot at 
Yong-sail and went down the river and southward along the 
coast to a place near A-san from which point it is possible to 
steer a straight course for Tientsin. Here a great tang stood 
and in it the kxt was held. This was not done by Ihe govern¬ 
ment nor ostensibly by the envoy. The employment of a 
ttntdang in his behalf would be far beneath his dignity : but 
the attendants and servants attended to it and there is little 
doubt that considerable of their master's money went into it 
with hjs tacit consent. Four or five mudang were employed 
and they sometimes dressed in the special garments of an 
envoy. They' did not call in any spirit and let it take posses¬ 
sion of them as was the case in many of their ceremonies but 
they offered a sort of prayer to one or other of the great gods ; 
and they went through a sort of pantomime, one of them 
personating the envoy and others the minister of state. The 
latter went through the form of bidding the envoy farewell 
and wishing him bon voyage. 

Another form of mudang ceremony is the San kut or 
“mountain incantation.” This is sometimes called also the 
sau-siu kui or “mountain spirit incantation.” On every 
celebrated mountain (and there are something like two thou¬ 
sand of them in Korea according to Korean accounts) there is 
a tang, erected in honor of the spirit of the mountain. At 
these shrines there are not regular ceremonies at stated in¬ 
tervals, but they arc used especially by people who are child¬ 
less and believe that the mountain spirit can give them the 
coveted blessing, or by those who have reason to fear that 
their life will be short and who wish to engage the friendly 
offices qf tbe spirit in their behalf. Ordinarily Ibis is done 
without the intervention of u mudang but if a man has money 
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;>tul a good stock of credulity he will have a regular kul. 
Here again the mudang does lictf become “inspired,” but 
simply offers food and prayers to the spirit of the mountain. 
At these ceremonies the food consists of white rice and fruit 
wit hob t blemish of any kind. Yellow candles and thin paper 
with no writing on it are also in evidence. The paper is 
burned, as is done in China, but it is blank, paper. Incense 
Micks are also burned. 

Near Soug-du on Tong-tnue mountain there is a shrine 
to Ch'oe Yuag the famous general who was colleague of the 
founder of the present dynasty. In the shrine is an image of 
this famous man. It is life size and is made of barley flour 
paste and oiled ou the surface. He is considered very vener¬ 
able and many people even from Seoul go there and have 
nmdaug ceremonies. 

Such are the principal offices of the mudang, but if we 
were to go into the literature of the subject it would be an 
endless task Korean folk-lore teems with stories in which 
the mudang plays a leading r6le. We will give only .one or 
two short stories showing what confidence the ignorant 
Koreans have in these senseless superstitions. 

One night a mudang dreamed that the Kue-yuk Ta-sin 
or Great Spirit of Small-pox came to her and said that it was 
about to enter a house in the neighborhood and that it had 
chosen as its favorite place in the house a certain iarak or 
closet iu the house. When the woman awoke she hastened 
to the boase and found that it was indeed true, for the young 
son was stricken with the dread disease. She learned that 
the boy kept insisting upon being placed in the tarak, and by 
this token the mndung knew that her dream was true for tlie 
spirit had evidently taken possession of the child- As the 
disease developed the child kept scratching at its neck, which 
caused a dangerous swelling. When the mudang learned of 
his she said, “Then some one of this house has witnessed the 
killing of a hen." Inquiry was made and it was found that 
one of the relatives had, the previous day, seen a hen killed. 
As the disease grew worse and worse the mother wanted to 
have a kut but the father would not allow it. At last the 
child’s face began to turn a livid green color which is a sign 
of coming death. The mudang. was told and she instantly 
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said, “Search and you will find that some member of the 
household has brought to the house a piece of green cloth.” 
This too was found to be true, and the skill of the 
was so manifest that the father could no longer withhold his 
consent, and a kui was held. Of course it was successful 
and the child recovered. 

It is said that it was not until some years after the beg in¬ 
ning of tbisdynasty that the horrible custom of casting a young 
virgin into the sea at Po-ryung in Ch'ung-ch'rtng Province 
was discontinued. The mustang held an annual kul in order to 
propitiate the sea dragon and secure timely rains and good 
crops for the farmers and safe voyages for ships. The custom 
was discontinued in the following manner. A new prefect 
had beeu appointed to that district and upou his arrival at his 
post was informed that the annual sacrifice was to take 
place the next day. He expressed his determination to 
wituess the ceremony. At the appointed time he went down 
to the shore and sat down to watch the gruesome sight. Thrte 
mudang were there and had secured the maiden for the sacri¬ 
fice. As they led her down to the water's edge to cast her in 
she screamed and wept and struggled. The prefect ordered 
them to wait a moment. 

“Is it necessary for you to sacrifice a human beiug to the 
spirit?” 

They answered, 

“Yes, it will please him and he will come and take 
possession of us and will prophesy good CTOps and fortunate 
voyages.” 

“But why do you not take a married woman instead of 
this young girl?” 

"O, that would not cr> at all. It would no: please the 
spirit.” 

“Well, you are good friends with him are you not?” 

"Yes, vve are well acquainted with him and have his 
favor.” 

“Then I think if one of you were sacrificed it would 
please him much more than to offer this girl.”. He signed to 
his attendants and they seized the head mudang and bound 
her and cast her into the sea. The prefect then said to the 
other mudang5 : 
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“Evidently he is not pleased enough for he does not 
come and take possesion of you as you said.” So another of 
them was thrown to the waves. This had no further effect 
than to terrify the third out of her wits and she showed no 
signs of spirit possession. She too went to prove her theory, 
and that was the end of the three mitdang.. The prefect then 
memorialized the throne about this evil business and ever 
since that time the mu da tig have been relegated to the lowest 
place in society. 

In the preceding papers we have described at length the 
office aud status of ihe Korean mndang or sorceress. It has 
appeared that she claims to be able to influence the spirits 
through her friendship with them. In other words she is a 
sort of spiritual medium. But when we take up the subject 
of the^‘a*-r* \vc find quite a different state of things. The 
p'an-su is a blind man who follows the profession of exorcist 
and fortune-teller. The word comes from the Chinese ^J£5; 
which means a fortune-teller. Unlike the mndang, he is an 
enemy" of the spirits and is able to drive them out, whereas 
the mudang prays to them and coaxes them to go. The office 
of mudavg is very much older than that of p'an-su ; for the 
former has been in Korea for thousands of ye: rs while the 
latter is a product of the past few centuries. While we can- 
uul speak with complete confidence in regard to the origin of 
the p'an-su yet it seems probable that he is the result of an 
effort on the part of the blind to Sod some occupation by 
which they could make a living. Fortune telling existed 
long before the p'an-su arose hut gradually the husiness fell 
more and more into their hands as if by general consent until 
now it is their exclusive privilege. The mu da tig is more or 
less of a fortune-teller but she does not do it “scientifically” 
as the p'ansu does. The word ckum is about as old as the 
Korean people aud means the art of divination. This divina¬ 
tion is done in many ways. It is done with adice box and little 
bars of ractal with notches on the side which are shaken like 
dice and thrown. It Is also done with coins and with Chinese 
characters. By far the greater part of the p'an-su's work is 
the telling of fortunes, but he is frequently called in to 
exorcise some spirit. Whatever may have been his former 
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status he is now looked upon as little it any superior to the 
j tinJung. though his sex protects him froui various aspersions 
that are cast upon the character of the mu dang. 

Blind worn.•!! also follow this occupation under the uame 
of yu bak or ‘’Female Fortune-teller.’' She differs entirely 
from the tnudang it! that she has uothiug to do with the spirits 
but only tells fortunes- And yet she is considered even 
lower than the mnd.iug and her services are never sought by 
ineiJ but only by women. While the fi‘ansu practices both 
divination ami exorcism the yu-bok has to do only with the 
former. 

(To be continued) 


4 Across Siberia by Rail. 

CONTINUED. 

It was seven o’clock Wednesday morning, eighty hours 
out from Dalny, we arrived at the important town of Man¬ 
churia where we crossed from Chinese territory to Russian. 
Up to this time there had been no customs examination of any 
kind even when landing a: Dalny, So far as we could dis¬ 
cover there is no custom-house there o: any kind, Blit at 
Manchuria, the border town, we were prepared far a pretty 
thorough overhauling. All the baggage iu the van was re¬ 
moved to a customs examination shed but all hand baggage 
was examined in the train. The contents of the trunks 
was examined very thoroughly but the hand-baggage was 
scarcely examined at all. Each passenger was asked whether 
he had any goods to declare, one or two bigs were glanced 
into aud then tags were attached showing that they had been 
examined. 

All along we bad been woudering whether we would have 
to change cars at this place or whether the same cars would 
carry us through to Lake Baikal. Some said one thing and 
some another. Even the oflieb-ls did not stein to know. At 
any rate none of the passengers were sure. Our tickets fiorn 
Dalny carried us only to this point and we had to buy again. 
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We found that it was possible to buy from Manchuria right 
through to Warsaw, the tickets being good for twenty-one 
days. This would leave » person a week in which to see Mos¬ 
cow if he wished. By buying right through there was a sav¬ 
ing of some eight or ten roubles. The fare, first class, from 
Manchuria to Mosow is roubles and second class 110 

roubles but second class through to Warsaw is 119.20 roubles. 
Of this 66 roubles is the fare, 25 roubles is for sleeping and 
diniog accommodation and the balance for extra speed. So 
it will be seen that on an ordinary train the cost would be only 
a little over half as much. To many people who are willing 
to eat what can be found at stations and to sleep as best they 
can on the car seats and to take three or four days longer, the 
fare from Dalny right through to Warsaw, second class, would 
be only about 100 roubles or yen. From Moscow lo London 
second class is from £7 to £& according to the route taken. 
The cheaper is by way of Berlin, Cologne and Calais. Of 
couse from Warsaw the fare would be considerably less. As 
to the difference between the express trains and the regular 
daily tnnil trains we could see little difference iu the second 
class accommodations. The seats are the same length, which 
is quite enough for a tall man to lie comfortably and unless 
the train is crowded one could probably get a good night’s 
sleep as easily as on an express train. Of course on the ordi¬ 
nary train one must carry hisowu blankets and pillows. By 
this method a person could tiavel in great comfort from Dalny 
to Lonriou for 200 yen or roubles including the cost of food. 
But 225 yen would leave h balance for all contingencies. Chil¬ 
dren under two years are free and under twelve half fare. By 
the express the same thiug will cost 300 or 350 yen using 
moderate economy. 

\Vc were greatly surprised that at the Russian border no 
oue was asked to show his passport. This ive had expected 
above all t ilings but so far as we could learn no one was asked 
to show them. Whether we will be able to pass through Rus¬ 
sia without showing them remains to be seen but in auy case 
uo one should attempt the journey without a passport franked 
by some Russian Consul or other authority. We were also 
agreeably surprised to find that there was no change of cars 
at Mauchuria. The same train goes right through to the 
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shores of Lake Baikal. After leaving this border town we 
l« ft the forest region and entered another tract of rolling 
prairie land, by no means so level as that traversed during the 
first day and a half and yet without any considerable moun¬ 
tains. During the next night we passed the point where the 
new railroad up from Dalny strikes the old through route irom 
Irkutsk to Vladivosttjck via the Amur River, and Thursday 
morning found us near the top of wooded heights which must 
hove been between three ami four thousand feet above sea 
level for we spent the rest of the day spinning down the 
maguificewt valley of the Sclivega River one of the great af¬ 
fluents of Lake Baikal. This day's rue was by far the most 
interesting of auy that we had had. The valley was bounded 
by heavily timbered mountains and the road wound its way 
now along the river bank and now around projecting bluffs in 
a way that brought out all the beauties of the scenery- It 
was notch like certain oarts of the Canadian Pacific Road 

b 

through the Selkirk* though on a far less magnificent scale. 
All Thursday night we were passing through this heavy pine 
forest toward Lake Hakil and early Friday morning we saw 
the lake covered with what appeared to bo a solid shoot of ice. 
Turning southward along its shore we went ten nr a dozen 
miles to the point where the Trans-Baikal portion of the rail¬ 
way has its terminus. It is intended to fip.ndt the road around 
the southern shore o: the lake but it is a work of stupendous 
magnitude which will be completed only after the lapse of 
soiri“ years, At prr>i-rit all passengers are carried across the 
lake, a distance of about twenty miles, on sledges during the 
winter mouths and on steamers during the remainder of the 
year. As we approached the [tort we saw a steamer lying ju 
the ice hut without any apparent ability to got out. The lake 
was one sheet oi ice Loin lour to six feet thick. Wf had ar¬ 
rived just at the transition time between the winter and sum¬ 
mer seasons when sle'.g-s could no longer be >>rd but when 
the steamers had to Force their way through the ice. As \vc 
came nearer we saw a white line across the lake showing 
where the passage lay but it was completely blocked by huge 
blocks of floating ice wedged and frozen together. This place 
was almost an exact counterpart of the town of Vancouver its 
the i$$— days whan the clink side-walks still ran over the 
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stumps of fallen trees. But this place was only a little village 
of a do/.eu houses or so. The steamer on which we embark¬ 
ed 'vns a small but very powerful one with twin screws and 
with a bull built expressly to withstand the ice. She turned 
in Ihe grinding ice and pushed straight oat on her way ram¬ 
ming sheets of ice four fee: thick and sixty feet long and wide. 
J list at the water line her prow slants back and down so that she 
slides up on the lee, and then the weight of the boat crushes 
it down and she shoves the broken pieces aside and forges 
ahead to new conquests. Progress was naturally slow and was 
a ccum pained by a continual grinding and thumping as the 
ice floe gave way and the huge pieces of broken ice threshed 
against the side of the boat. It was a sight very well worth 
seeing, though the air blew icy cold across the lake from the 
western side and drove most of the passengers into the sa¬ 
loon to tlieir hot tea with lemon in it. At the middle of the 
lake we met the other steamer, the great ice breaker, which 
first breaks the path through in Spring. She has four funnels 
and isa giant in strength. She was walking through the ice 
ac ten knots an hour. It was a very interesting spectacle and 
the most memorable otic of the whole trip. It can be seen 
however only during the early d_vs of May. It look us two 
hours and a half to get across the lake where we landed n| a 
pier just at the mouth of the Angora River, the outlet of the 
iHke which Sows northwest into the Ye nest i and then into the 
Arctic ocean. We still had thirty miles before touching Ir¬ 
kutsk, the greril Siberian iiu-trripoli-s which lies on the northen 
bank of the Angora, We had all along been wondering whether 
we would find our express train waiting for us at the pier 
or whether we would have to take a common train to Irkutsk 
and there find our train. When we landed we found the 
train lying full 300 yards away and there were no porters to 
entry the hand baggage to it. There followed.* scene of great 
confusion. The pier was crowded with Russian peasants 
many of whom bad come across on the steamer with 11s. But 
no one seemed disposed to curry our luggage and we did not 
know at what moment the trait: might go. So everyone be¬ 
gan carrying his bags to the train. Wc all had plenty of hand 
baggage, because of the enormous cost of carrying it in the 
luggage Can. There were three English lords tugging away 
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at their heavy bags very red in the face me m»l smiling, to 

say the least. Ladies were wildly inquiring where to go and 

how to get their things from the boat The Russian steamship 

and railway official? paid no attention whatever to all this but 

let things right the ms;lvcs. which occurred only after one lacy 

had suffered uti s.tlack of hysterics and a good many hands 

were blistered. And after all it wasquitc unnecessary for the 

porters had been busy with the trunks from the van and if we 

had only been told to wait till they were through with that 

work we could have had porters and to spire. But no one 

tuid us mid a very unpleasant half hour was the consequence. 

We found that this was a through express to Moscow, but our 

tickets entitled us to ride on the /rain dr tu iv:. I: was now lute 

Friday afternoon but the/Aii/v<aWft.irwas to start from Irkutsk 
* 

oti Sunday. So wc had our choice to go on in tins express or 
wait over foi the train dc luxe. The express was a vestibule 
train w ith dining car and it was billed to reach Moscow in 
six days. This was as fast time a> the dc luxe could 

make, so almost all the passengers elected to go ri£ht on : but 
it is important to note that had we bought tickets from Man¬ 
churia to Irkutsk only and then gone by this express we 
world have saved fifty yen on first class and thirty yen im 
second class tickets. This train in ft lililion lodiidiig room had 
a bath-room, which the train dr luxe from Dalny had lacked. 

An hour's run down the Ar.gora brought us to a point 
opposite the city of Irkutsk which is reached by means of a 
long bridge across the river. The punonnne view of the 
city from the station was magnificent. The imposing stone 
cathedral was the centra: point of interest but other churches 
and public building?, together with the splendid situation of 
the town, make it very attractive to the eye. 

The whole time covered between Dalny and Irkutsk was 
five days and nineteen hours, which was over a day shorter 
than wc- had reckoned. We started out from Irkutsk after an 
hour's stop under the impression that we would reach Moscow 
in six days mere. If this proves true, the time from Dalny 
to London will be only sixteen days ; or eighteen days Iiom 
Nagasaki or Shanghai This certainly compares very well 
with the steamer passage of at least Forty days r.t a far higlu-r 
cost. 
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The Coming Conference. 

The Conference of Missionaries in Korea in 1904 pro* 
mises to fulfil all the hopes entertained for it by its origina¬ 
tors The Executive Committee who have charge of the 
preparations for it have been hard at work, meeting month¬ 
ly throughout the winter and spring. A tentative programme 
has been prepared, which covers all the essential lines of mis¬ 
sionary work, and invitations to visit Korea at that time have 
been sent to a carefully selected list of mission \Vorkers in ad¬ 
joining countries and the home lands. 

Especial stress is being laid in the plans of the Executive 
Committee upon the devotional meetings and quasi-promises 
have been received from three or four eminent Bible students 
to take pare. Probably the morning and afternoon devotions 
will take the form of Bible readings of the sort that has come 
to be known as the Xurthfeld teaching and by some of the 
Xorth field workers In addition evening addresses and Sab¬ 
bath services are Wing arranged for of quite as notable u 
quality, the design being to give a forcible spiritual impetus 
to the missionary body and to missionary work in this pen¬ 
insula. 

Of those invited to attend the Conference as visitors 
about twenty have so far accepted the invitation, among them 
several noteworthy missionaries from China. As expected, 
the number of those who nr.d it impossible to leave tlieir work 
is much larger. Letters received make it probable that 
several friends of mission work in Korea will cross the oceans 
or circle the globe as delegates, self-appointed or otherwise, 
to the Conference. Inquiries too are being received from re¬ 
mote and near friends as to the possibility of visiting before 
or after the Conference the regions where our missionary 
work presents the most interesting and unusual cauditions. 
The number of such letters and the constant expression in 
them of the deepest interest in the Gospel work in Korea are 
an assurance that the prayer of the religious world is with us 
in this effort to draw together in conference. 
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The programme is to fill six days oi two sessions each. 
One half the time is to be devoted to discussion of the papers 
which occupy ;i:e other half, our guests being invited to take 
part freely in this discussion, A considerable number of the 
papers arranged for are to deal with various phases of the 
direct evangelistic work, the care of converts, the raising up 
of a ministry, the development of the native church. A 
feature of special interest \v:ll be a series of historical papers 
dealing with the inception and growth of miAsitnmry work on 
the part of the several missions and prepared in each case by 
one who has participated from the outset in the conduct o: the 
mission in question. From two to four paper?-, are to be ex¬ 
pected upon each topic, the readers having been carefully 
selected by the programme committee and having in most 
cases accepted their tasks. Among them five or sis papers 
are promised by as many prominent missionaries in China, 
and these are looked to to increase greatly the interest of the 
gathering for actual workers in the lines discussed. 

Many other 1 * signs of promise might Ik*, noted regarding 
the Conference. Altogether it bids fair to be one of the no¬ 
table missionary gatherings of the period, not only with 
respect to Korea, hut in relation to the progress of the King¬ 
dom in the east. * 

C. C. Vinton, 

Chairman Kxi-eutive Committee. 


Editorial Comment. 

On our way to London via the new Siberian route we 
called, of course, at the Korean Legation in Berlin. The 
present quarters o: the Legation arc delightfully situated on 
a shady avenue in close proximity to the. park. The Korean 

minister Mr. Min --and his stafi of four were most 

cordial in Their greetings and seemed to appreciate the arrival 
of someone from their far away home land. After talking 
for an hour over old times and mutual reminiscences we 
alt adjourned to the neighboring park and looked at the 
remarkable collection uf animals in the zoo. The Korean 
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friend* were specialty interested i-.i tlie in ties of a great seal 
which splashed about vigorously in pursuit of fish which were 
th row a to him by his keeper. Then we entered the music hall 
and had some refreshments, to the music of an orchestra. The 
tableful of Koreans attracted some attention from the company, 
tor they were recognized at Asiatics in spite of their correct 
European dress. That same evening they all came down to 
the train to say good bye. As the train was about to start 
who should appear but Rev. D. S. Spencer of Tokyo who 
had crossed Siberia in company with Rev. J. S. Gale of 
Seoul, and was resuming his journey to London and Amer¬ 
ica. This was good lucic indeed and the time slipped by 
rapidly as we sped across westeru Germany and approached 
the border of Holland. 'The next morning revealed the 
catiais and wind mills of the band Beneath the Sea as the 
Koreans call it. From Flushing a six hour run across the 
Channel brought us into the month of the Thames and for 
the first time in many years we could look out upon a laud 
peopled with English speaking iolk. Not the least com¬ 
pensation for exile in the far east is the peculiar pleasure of 
planting one's foo: agaiu on English or American soil, 
bond cm was m May day apparel and it was impossible even to 
imagine a fog. The. following Saturday the Umbria sailed 
from Liverpool'with a good list of passengers in spite of the 
attempt that had been so lately made in New York to blow 
her up with an “infernal machine." The sea was kind from 
first to last and what with golf and chess and draughts and cou- 
certs the seven days seemed scarcely longer than two. Many 
of the passengers were keen to learn about Korea aud were 
surprised to learu that it is not in the tropics! Evidently 
the Review' has not fulfilled its destiny. Loug before laud 
was sighted the western breeze wafted us a faiut scent of 
greens fields. Several times during the voyage we were in 
communication with the shore and with other vessels by 
wireless telegraphy and several bulletins were printed on 
board for the information of passengers. We saw no news¬ 
paper reporters but the next morning showed us their sad 
failings when the papers mace some ludicrous statements 
which they kiudly took back the next day. Newspapers that 
sav that Lady Qni Miss Emily Brown, a missionary's 
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daughter, will say almost anything. Tint wu propose to ex¬ 
hibit some Korean objects of interest in St. Louis next ye«r is . 
quit-.- true but to couiounod this with tae Korean Government 
exhibit was, of course, absurd. 


News Calendar. 

The last number of the Illustrated Review contained, only two 
illustration* owin' to the late arrinal of the pictures, out %lic present 
number comsdr.* four. 

At * T«cent itsceling of li e Privy Councilor* it was decided to mcm- 
orialize the emperor requesting tliat Lad}* Oil) be raided to the rank of 
Empress. 

The :n;t^lstrute of Yuri# Chun in Pyeng An Do ha^ wired to the 
office that 36 Ru** 3 au men with 3 Russiau women accom¬ 
panied by 200 Chinese laborers and :i< horses bringing with them 
20 gun* Rtc\. for building, hud landed at Yanjg Am Po, That also 
at the island of Eni Hwa they had been cutting the large and an¬ 
cient tree?, that they refused tc obey his orders to desist, and he ie- 
rpt^Ted the Foreign office to <^nd a dispatch to the. Russian Legation to 
have then) st^p. 

Mr. Yi Cbai Hyan, Governor of South Kyeng Sang province, Lab 
notified the Government lliat, owing to the Jack of rains jost now, and 
the tou early raius that spoiled the barley CrOpo, Lbc people are :n des¬ 
perate straights. 

In the province of South Kyeng Sang at Kochang lives a Mr. Pyen 
Yung TCyn, a tr.au noted for his scholarship, and the emperor has called 
h ; m to Seoul to art m one (if the Privy Council. 

The deportment of works has determined to establish an exposition 
iu Seoul at which prize* will be offered to the heat workers among 
Koreans in the various arts. Various departments are to he organized, 
judges selected, ar.d it is hoped thereby -o promote Korean industries 
and trade*. Already a beginning has been made and the following among 
other i» part men t$ will it is ex peered <jc wellrepretenied: textile fabrics, 
leather good-;, furniture, wooden ware, carved objects, silver vn-e, 
jewelry, uickle ware, copper ware, «ouc ware, China ware, Kore&u- 
hrrnize utensils, precious Stone*, paper, fans. bamboo ware, etn., etc. 

The Minister of War Yi Tong-eui having resigned, nod his resigna¬ 
tion having been accepted. Geo. Xwoii Chung-hyun wm appointed act¬ 
ing minister, but on the next duy Gen Yon Eung-yul mis appointed 
foil miuiRer. 

The superintendent of trade at Chemulpo h*$ been appointed &upe)- 
oi the foreign lLDg:;age aehotvl ni Chemulpo. 
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Tbe Home department btuta dispatch Lu the Foreign Office stating 
Thai in the Island of II«. :ia of the district.nf Chi Do in tlie province of 
South Chulia, Japanese have been lauding 3iid planting mulberry trees 
and building hocuses, and asked whether such permission had been 
grafted. The Foreign Office replied that in T900 the *uperiuteu<Icnt of 
trade at Molcpnhad sent a despatch setting forth that the Japanese consul 
there had stated that all the laud on the island of lloha belonged toOen, 
Yi Vun-yonganrl that in August, iS^g, his representative Shin Senug- 
hyu had leased it to a Japanese ;or thuty years for a compensation of 
33,200 yen. 

The governor of South Kyung Sang bus notified the Home depart¬ 
ment that whereas MrHtf Jun 01 tliccUy of Chunju hasbeen exceedingly 
lil>era] to tbe sufferers from famine 111 his section during the famines of 
1&84, i8S6 r lSS8 r lS<} 4 . uti l last year too was most generous and no notice 
ha* been lakeu of liim, mid thereof e he should he suitably rewarded at 
this time in some way. 

The people of Pyeug Yang city came very near differing from a 
water famine at the cud of May. There are no well* in the city and 
they arc dependent upon Lhe river water. Owing to the heavy aaius this 
was very much swollen and almost unusable for three days. 

The Commissioner of Custom* took a trip from Chemulpo to Cbiu- 
nampo and decided on the location of a munlier ot lighthouses. 

On the 14th of May the hail storm was so severs in North Kvetig 
Sung province that a large pur; of the crops were destroyed. 

. Whereas owing to the fact Prince. Vang Chin was sick with the. *ttiull 
pox the gules of ilie IV.aCt u ei e c’.t^e'L for a long while, they were open¬ 
ed on Jme 4U1. It is however now reported that the young Prince is 
uguin indisposed ur.d t:iul he now has ;lic measles. 

It is said that the Italian Cou-ul called on the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and requested n mining concession. The Minister replied that i| 
was impossible to concede this request. 

The people of Haij;' telegraphed to Seoul six tinier unking that Yi 
Yong Jik he retained as governor oi liwarg H«»i Do, 

The Korean Minister to England Min Yolig Du has telegraphed for 
leave ot absence im account oi sickues* and it lias been granted. 

On June OtU in an attraction between ^.sut Korean, Rtis-nau and 
Japanese soldie r-one Japanese witsiujuiert seriously and subsequently 
died. 

Kang Hong-tai of Ham Kyuug Do has uiemwialued the throne 
suggesting that the old custom of enrolling the mountain limiters as 
soldiers be Hgaiti resorted to for the northern provinces ami that thus the 
border* call be 111a;tit*ir.ed and Chinese bandit* withstood. 

During the month of June tlic uioucy lenders of Se'Hil paid in to the 
Department of Works taxes to the amount of 290 yen. 
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A 'arge number ftf tlie leading Korean merchants of this city have 
pn*pu*ed that a]l Koreans shall lernse to use both the Japanese and 
Chinese paper note*, and it is said that because of this the Japanese have 
imparted 70 ,ixr. gulfl yeti. 

Owing to the l*uley famine in South Hum Kyung the Government 
ordered the distribrution of 5.000 1 mg* of rice, but the governer haa sent 
vir»Tii (bcl this will be altogether imuieqQ iie, and asks for more. 

It is fcaid that the water* of the Yang Han Kang, that flows by 
tl:c birthplace of the founder of this dynasty, have become a deep red 
«:ni quite warm and that this portends trouble to this dynasty. 

The latest record for Chemulpo reports that there are ) ,303 Japanese 
hr>u*es will 5.R55 Japanese. Tbw is an increase in cue t/iouth of 25 
houses and 2S5 tuen. 

Kang Hung Dai* the chief of the Bureau of Imperial Hospital*, 
memorialized the throne stating that whereas in the past the horders of 
the land were prnterted by fortress and soldiura, of late this has fallen 
into d’.fut-r, and the lar.ds that liarl been set aside for the tnsmiaimug of 
the*e fortresses are at present unused and lying idle. If then bis Imperial 
Majesty will but issue the orders the fortresses in the North and Western 
PnninccH can all be easily renewed. The Soldiers turn be trained by of¬ 
ficers from Seoul, and being a species of local militia the cost will be but 
small* Tli:* small Cost will be entirely covered by the income from 
the norr unused land, and in a few years Korea, at no added coat, will 
have a well trained army of 30,003 militia for the protection of her 
borders. 

The Cabinet in council having received orders from His Majesty 
decided to and did notify the various departments that while the Govern¬ 
ment's office hours were from :o to 4 the officials from the highest to the 
lowest have of late for various reasons disregarded these hours and many 
have absented themselves without leave. Hereafter in the payment of 
salaries this is to be accounted For. Absentees or those arriving late with¬ 
out leave are to have '.he hues prescribed by law deducted from tbeii 
salaries. As a result a good deal of zeal 5 s now' manifested in the Govern¬ 
ment offices. 

Yi Yong Ik, the chief of the Household bureau, was taken ill 
and was being treated at the Seoul Hospital. On June 15th at 2 P. M* 
when convalescent he had come out of his room on to the verandah and 
was enjoing the air when u bomb exploded in the room from which 
be had just eouie. His servant who was at the door was thrown to the 
ground but was otherwise uninjured. The walls and furniture were 
much shattered. The Japanese Minister at once ordered an investigation 
and sent police to protect Yi Yong Ik’s life. Hi* Majesty also sent 
soldiers. Nothing lias as yet developed fron the in\ estimation. H. E. Yi 
Yocp lk having entriely recovered is again attending to his various 
duties. 

It is sr.id that Mr. T\ak TTwr. Jui of Sang Dong, Seoul, has invented 
a machine for the more speedy and perfect cleaning of rice, and that 
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The Department of Works awardee 5 , prrie* in i disswto worker* in 
rretuis and wood who had made thr nv.M uattxul implements tor use in 
the urtijy and hull exhibited them ivt the Exposition. 

The 0 «akaSho«en Steamship Company winch ha? of late been enlarg¬ 
ing its steamship service to and between the Kor*>m ports is now build¬ 
ing a number ot snail steamships to use on Uie larger Korean rivets. 

The Suwon school for Ibe development of the silk industry in 
Korea at the graduating exercises last mouth awarded two fir*t and nine 
aec:>tiil prices fnr proficiency to graduates. 

Travellers zrom -Chill la-rlo report that there aie large hands of red)- 
Izers living in the mountains that are constantly descending upon de¬ 
fenceless villages. 

It is said that :r. the excavation* along the line of the Seoul-Kuiju 
R. R. many graves have been moved and from them large quantities of 
much valued Korean ancient pottery have been obtained. The Japanese 
lure been purchasing large quantities to send :o the 0 *nfca Exhibition. 

It is said that the Korean Department of Commerce arid Works is 
endeavoring to prohibit Korean? from mortgaging their laud* and 
house* to aliens. 

ft i« *aid that the Russian Minister has requested the Korean gov¬ 
ernment to issue order* to the magistrate at Euiju ordering him to 
take steps to see that the Ri'.smxh soldier* and citizens at Von fg Aiu \\r 
in North 1 'ytng An Province arc not molested. 

The governor oE North FyengAu. Min Votig-aik. rep*>rrs that he 
«1 el ailed the magistrate of Rwakatiu ami n local chief of police to 
proceed ;•> Youg Am 1 'u ami iuve»iiga~. the matter of the Russiaus who 
had settled there. That they hare returned and report that there are 
there 60 Russian* o: whom $ are women and that they have 50 guns 
which they claim arc sporting pieces* That they arc 1 Kidding houses, 
slave erected a sort uf fort, that they have Ijonght fields and rice paddies 
and 17.houses from Koreans. The governor has arrested the Koreans 
who said the land attd hoct*e* and hold* thr.tn to await instructions from 
Seoul 

About yi leading Koreiui merchants met at Chong No and memorial¬ 
ized the Foreign office requesting that the use of the Dai Ichi Ginkoand 
the Chinese merchants’ notes he ordered discontinued and that Koreans 
!>e ordered to confine themselves to the use of Korean money. They 
furtber stated that Lhty would not disband till their request was granted. 
Two of the leaders were arrested and thrown into jail. 

The Korean government ha* Rent ip more students tn Japan tn 
study at the* Japanese Naval academy. 

The Foreign office has sent Secretary Cho Seng-hyep to the North 
to act as superintendent of government tolls in the Russian timber con- 
ees* ion. 

The 23 districts ol Euijn county have united in wiring to the gov¬ 
ernment stating that they have now been without a magistrate for several 
mouths and requesting the government to send them a good magistrate 
and that soon. 
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The magistrate of Kapsar- lias notified the government that Chinese 
arc constantly crossing the border am r. acting i 11 n lawless way. He 
request? surlier* to enalue hitt: to prohibit this and attlie same time ask* 
that the Chiller Id mister »c requested Louse bis good services to prevent 
these lawless proceedings. 

WUclJ the Japuiese so ldiers stationed at Sroal went out to bathe 
on the 2irA o i Jar.e ore of them was drowned. 

Mr. Yi P mi yun who was son; as Imperial Inspector to the Island of 
Kan I>o is the month of the Yal j river bus prepared u book entitled 
Puk Ye Y > Chan £l Q J which ca:eFu]ly details the limitations ami 

bonnditru-* of Korea and China The hook goes exhaustively into the 
subject and vs ill be of much value. A copy wa«* proenlei to Id* 
Imperial Majesty who has ordered :t= publication and tlmi copses of it 
be sent to the various schools, cdfieinl cflice* and foreign legatim* m 
Kori-a. 

The ream: that \sr* ordered V) I t kepi of Lhc hi»tir o\ ah tul ut and 
departure from office of the various « IScmli", leUrud to abuve, having 
been kept for about a month shows up, and :t ssviit ruths r badly, a host 
of officials high and luw. 

The whale fishing on the Korean coast from llan KyeilgHoto 
Ciudlado in almost entirely monopolized by the Russians and japune*«e. 
The lUumn ‘Tacific Whale 2 m ailing Company,” of which a count is 
president, has 12 ships and during 'ast year c.xnght 70 whales. 

The Japanese Ocean Whale fisliiug Co. has 15 ships in service and 
last year caught 113 whales. 

At Kunsan a fight between a band of Japanese and a hand of Koreans 
was precipitated and in this f.glit two Krrains ar.fi one Japarese were 
killed and a large numlier scriouslv injured. 

Over 500 houses outside the South Gate are to he pulled down to make 
room for the station compound of the Ser>ul-Fu«m railway* 

The police raided a Chinese opium den in the neighborhood of the 
Hwang Tan and arrested a Korean. The Chinese resisting further arrest 
Lius police in force entered and arrested a large number. 

* An extensive fire in Hair Kyeng destroyed houses last month. 

The Police Bureau have derided to incresiib* the number of pu];ce- 
tnen for Seoul by 150. 

One hnndred seventy srrdent* in rht* Military Academy j/raduated 
this year and were appointed to I,ientenancies. 

The Korean Oovenment bes telegraphed to grants 011 the borders 
instructing them to telegraph to Seoul at once if Russian soldier a cross 
the frontier. 

Word comes from the county seat of Moun chun that owing to a 
plague of worms the crops have been destroyed, u local famine is on 
hand. S have died and bo may havelleft that there a-e more than ho 
vacant house* in the town 

la the counliyjof Chi Pyeug of thisprovince 11 band < s f KM it* 40 or 50 
robber* raided c:ie oi the villages destroying house* ;tm: doing a great 
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f'eal of harm. Major Kim Kon Hyeu who is now in private life and 
resides in that district succeeded iu capturingS of the leaders of the 
1 >uii'J and with the knowledge that he bat, gained from this it is proWAe 
that the whole hand will soon be canght. 

It is rumored that the Tlcpartnicnt that saperintends irrigation and 
water ltx Korea baa negotiated tor a loan of 500,000 yen from certain 
Japanese ; 250,000 of this is to be in machinery, pumps, etc., and the 
balance to he need in the converting of barren and nmised lands into 
far ms, 

Tt is said that in the discussion concerning the advisability of opening 
Euiju as a port ail were favorable except Russia who opposed it strongly. 

The Ueigiau adviser that recently arrived has b«en made adviser to 
the Home department. 

Tt 5 s at; .ted that K. K- Yi Ymig Ik chief of the Household bureau has 
contmrted with Rondon &. Co. for the importation^ of mu,non twigs of 
Annaiu rice. 

Two women Ecll into a well in the Northern part of the city and were 
drowned lately. 

H, E. So Chung Soon. Governor uf South Ham Kyengdo. a man 
65 years of age. i* very anxious in regard to the famine in that section, 
and learning that the great bulk of the people are living on millet lie too 
refuses to eat rice and is living on millet. This is the *auie governor of 
whom it was said that he had asked help to the luoe of lo.oao bags of 
r:cc from the central government and the central government had re¬ 
sponded with 3.000. He now returns word that s.uua are useless and 
that unless he knows the balance 7,000 are coming he will return the 
J.ono M«t. 

A telegram from Kan gleet says that 70 Russian soldiers have crossed 
into Chasau and So into Pyok Dong. And it is said that the Government 
Lias asked the Ru**iau Legation to have them return to their country at 
once. 

A hail storm in Ichunof Kang Won do did a great deal of damage 
to the crops, completely ruining them in certain section*. 

A number of fires are reported from North Chnlla. At Kcun San 16 
houses were destroyed and two lives last, at Chiu An 19 booses, at Won 
Jon 29 houses and at Nimsil 25 houses. 

The police department have been endeavoring to asertain how much 
rice there was in the city ami uu Lae 29th June it was ascertained that 
there was at the Household bureau 10,784 bagsaudat the rice merchants’ 
in the city i 5 .*jB. 

.V.l the scholars in the various Government schools were assembled 
on July *uci at the Department of Education and those worthy received 

prizes. 

On the 29th of June the Governor of North Pyeng An telegraphed 
tlis*: a Russian tilm of war hod entered the harbor of Yong Am Po. 

It :s reported that the War Department has entered into an agree¬ 
ment with th£ Japanese in regard to the manufacture ui material for 
the War Department. The total cost of this saute is over 100,000 yen. 
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It is stulcrl that the Korean Minister la Japan, Ko Yong Hi, cabled 
from Tokto that it i>>^ks as themgh the Japanese have decided to open 
the war with Rnss ; a A cablegram was sent back for full parveulars. 

The Korean Minister In France. Mill You# Chan, ha* been elected a 
member of the Rer, Cross Society and g>e* to Sweden to take part hi 
the deliberations of the International Society which meets there this 

m 

year. 

The Failure of the lotrley crop naturally cuusetl u ri>e in the price of 
rice so that it reached as high as 50 and 60 Korean cent* a toi, Yi Vong 
Ik at once placed at the db posit l of the rice merchants of the city JC,oog 
bags of Government rice with iustmctioii* lo sell no higher than 3b cents 
Korean. Tbe second quality at 32 cents, and the poorest quality at 26 
CUlliti. 

Mr. Yu 11 Chi Ho has been appointed Magistrate of Chun Han in 
Checuig Cheng fh> and a few days later was also appointed overseer of 
tbe Seujl-Fusan railway. 

w 

burglars and robbersi.re getting bold in tbi$ city end are doing their 
work iu style. A lumber of houses have been robbed by men who 
ride H’Kmt in jicriksUas. A number raided tlie home of a high official 
not lot* g ago, They rode up in jinrickshas, alighted, were invited in as 
friend-., and then with drawn knives and pistols they held up all that 
were in the hand robbed at will. 

Word comes direct from Cfcasan thaL 15U Russiau* have arrived and 
are cutting down all trees. 

Y : .tii Yon*/ Son The Mine Minister resigned on the J2tli # aiid his 
resignation was accepted. His *iu:ce**uj has not yet been appointed. 

The Russians at Yong An Po had erected a number of telegraph 
poles but the p tuple there cat ihetn down and the Governor sent word 
to Seoul rerpte*tir»g that they notify the Russian Legation that he would 
cut the t\-st low 11 m tar ns Eniju. 

A letter received from Mrs. J. 11 . Dye give* information of the death 
of Gtii. Dye on the morning c»[ April 29. of heart failnra. (General Dye 
friNniemly sjKike warr.ilv couctiniug bis ►uy in Korea, and had nu af¬ 
fectionate regard fur the. friends marie while here. 
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Seoul, Korea, June 1903. 

V. Pokrovsky, M. D., Observer, ' 
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MODERN KOREA. 




KOREAN HISTORY. 


At last id astonishment Gen. Yu Hrt sat clown, folded his 
bands arid said “The Kingdom of Korea is like a small is- 
li »ud or'like a hair, and if we should but raise our foot it. would 
-**= destroyed, and yet though destruction-stares them in the 
face they will not forswear their feahv to Cnitia. This is 
greatness. Such righteousness and faithfuluess are admir¬ 
able. If the Mauchu kingcousents, you shall do as you please 
in this respect/* They sent to the Mauchu Prince who was 
with the army at P'yQng-san and he gave his consent. Gen. 
Yu H* then put in the Mauchu clattn for yearly tribute. It 
was an enormous amount bat the Korea us decided they would 
send at least a small part of what was demanded. 

The Mauchu army on its way north through Whar.g-hfi 
Province bad stolen right and left, oxen, horses aua women. 
They hired hoies through the hands of children and fastened 
them together with cords and drove them north to make slaves 
of them. In the province of P yeng-an they did not commit 
these outrages, for there was a large sprinkling of Maucluis 
among the people. When they left P’yiing-yaog they burned 
it to the ground. North of that place they pm a garrison in 
every large town, namely An-ju, Chang ju, S0u-ch‘un and 
Eui-jtt. Strangely enough Koreans were put at the head of 
t^ese garrisons. Of course these bodies of troops had to live 
off the people, and it seems that they did not scruple to 
plunder and confiscate in a wholesale manner. This is indi¬ 
cated by lbs fact that Cluing Pang-su the prefect of ChOn-s&n 
got out of patience and said it could no longer be borne. So 
gathering about him as many soldiers as possible, he began to 
make war on the Manchu garrisons wherever encountered. 
The Maochus were cut down by hundreds, as the country was 
being scoured by binaii bands of foragers who fell into this 
prefect's hands. Three of the Manchu captains joined their 
forces and tried to make headway- against this Korean com¬ 
bination, but they were all killed and their forces cut to 
pieces. The king, when he beanl of these actions, was loud 
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in praise of the Koreans who so successfully opposed the un¬ 
lawful acts of the Maocbu garrisons. 

Not long after this a letter came, from the Manchn head¬ 
quarters saying, “Having made a treaty of peace with us. why 
do you now set upon and kill our people?” To which the 
Koreans boldly replied. “It was-one of the conditions of that 
treaty that all Mauchus should move beyoud the Yalu.. If 
they had done so, there would have been ao trouble. . But 
many'of your people stopped iu P‘yOng-an Province and stole 
our cattle and our women. The people could uot endure it 
and so revolted. - But it was- not at our instigation.. It is 
evident that the trouble Began with you., it would be well if 
you would send back the 2.000 people you have carried away 
captive to Manchuria. “ The 'argument was conclusive, as 
the Mauchus acknowledged by sending back the captive Ko¬ 
reans. When the Japanese heard that the ’Koreans had beeo 
successfully opposing the Manchus they sent a present of 300 
muskets, 300 swords and 300 pounds of powder,, but the Ko¬ 
reans wisely declined the gifts and sent -them -back to.Japan. 


' Chapter VI. 

Th« Iring returns to- Seoul.... military reforms.. ...message from China. 

.... Mancha familiarities .... conspiracies frustrated .... Manchn 

complaints .... pacincd... .Japanese offers....a naval station..., 

'a lawless Chinaman... .beheaded.... factional tights... .courier sya- 

tem a dtsloval Chinaman . envov to China-meet* Homan Ca- 
* » 

• cbolics .... quarrel with the Manchus..tribute... .Chinese ren¬ 
egade*,... two great Manchn generals. ...a stirring memorial.... a 
frightened envoy .... war inevitable .... omen . .1. Emperor con¬ 
gratulates the king....divided counsels.. ..fatal mistake... .panic in 
Seoul... .the king takes refuge in Nani-han. 

On the tenth of the fourth muon the king- started back 
towards Seoul, which he entered two days later. He was now 
fully awake to the need of a well drilled army, and he set to 
work in earnest drilling..one. He stationed a general at 
Kang-whar permanently and instituted the customjjf. regniring 
military duty of every” citizen under forty years of age and— 
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over fifteen. Some were sent tc Seoul to dull for three year'.. 
Th<*. first year was spent in learning the methods of guarding 
gates and walls, the second in musket practice, and the third 
in swordsmanship and archery. When they had been thor- 
roughly drilled they over* sent to the country to drill the 
militia. In this way an available force of 700,000 men is said 
to have been trained If this is the estimate oi the number 
of aWe-bodicd men between fifteen and forty it gives a - valu¬ 
able doe to the entire population of the country at the time. 
At this time the custom was revived of having the men stand 
in squads of ten, five in front and five behind. When the 
front rank had discharged their pieces they fell back aod the 
rear line stepped forward and discharged theirs, while the 
others reloaded. A Chinese envoy was sent from Nanking 
with a message to the king but refused to come further than 
Ka-do Island, from which place he forwarded his message, 
which ran. "How does it happen that you have made peace 
with the Manchns?" The king made reply, "The Manchus 
overwhelmed us with their vast numbers and it meant either 
a treaty or onr extinction We had do time to send and ex¬ 
plain matters to the Emperor." The Emperor sent a reply 
to this saying. "I have received your reply and I am truly 
sorry for yon. You are in no wise to blame. Now hoard 
your wealth and by-and-byc you and I will rise and strike 
these Manchus to the earth." 

[t will be reufembered that the king had sent one of his 
relatives as hostage to the Manchus. but now. according to 
the stipulations of the treaty, he came back, escorted by the 
Mancbti general Yu 11,4 The king seut high officials to 
meet them outside the South Gate, but this did no: satisfy 
the Mauchu. who was angry that the king did not come in per¬ 
son. So the king had to go out and meet them aod give a 
Jea9t to the returning party. When Gen. Yu Hi met the 
king he wanted U» kiss him, saying that it was a custom by 
which be showed friendship and a demonstration that the 
oath still held firm between them ; but the king refused the 
■osculatory salute and so the general comproaiiscd by patting 
him on the back. 

Eate in this year two dangt-rems conspiracies were made 
agauist the government. The first was by Yi In-jo .1 former 
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o'Ticml living in Kang-wuu Province. He had :i goodly fol¬ 
lowing among the people aits made bold to liberate all the 
criminals. After looting several towns he went into camp 
on a mountain top. The government troops, however, sur¬ 
rounded him and finally captured him and sent him up to the 
capital where he was beheaded together with his two sons. 
The other attempt was of a different nature. Yr* Hvo-rip, 
an exile in Che-cb'ijii, a relative of the deposed king’s wife, 
decided to work up an insurrection. He sent his son up to 
Seoul in disguise to make arrangements with a disloyal eu¬ 
nuch. Soldiers also came disguised as merchants, but all 

♦ 

armed to the teeth. The palace was to be wtaci! oh the 
fourth day of the new year. As fortune would have it. H‘» 
Chdk. a relative of one of the conspirators, learned of the plot 
iu time, but only just in time, to inform the Prime Miniver. 
So when the attack was made the whole party was seized and 
with them Yu Hyo rip himself, who hao come up to Seoul in 
woman’s clothes and in a woman’s chair. Being questioned 
about the sflair he testified that he was not the prime mover 
in the matter hut that lie had been set on by the queen dow¬ 
ager. who wanted to put the king's uncle on the throne. 

- That aged and respectable woman indignantly denied any 
knowledge of the plot and as proof of her innocence she 
urged that the said uncle be put to death. All united in this 
request and it was finally granted, though agains- the better 
::isii:ict.s of the king who believed him innocent. We shall 
sec Liter that the king was right. 

The Manchus were still fretfnl. A letter came post haste 
from the north saving, “VYe have now sent back many cap- 
vws ,»nd you agreed to pay tor the rest, but when they got 
icross the bonier and were lost to us we never saw the money. 
Vot a year has passed si rice the treaty was ratified and yet 
'•m break it with impunity. When the Chinese acted thus 
ux retaliated by seizing t wen tv-four of their districts. Xow 
\<jii m»’M send thrv- men s.raigk: '“ick to us " Among nil 
the courtiers there was bur une dissenting voice, that of Chang 
Yu. who said. “The government is for the people and if it 
fcives up an 1 / of the people can*, from that hour it ceases to 
be a government. .Sooner should we let the Manchos destroy 
the government oulngh; chan comply cv.iu a demand.” 
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This carried the day, and an envoy was sent north bearing a 
present of a magnificent sword, 300 pounds of gi - .i*eng v seven- 
tv sable skins, but only five of the men demanded. The Man- 
chus were highly pleased anti forg.-iv:-nil Him land been done 
to displease them. The Japinss- hearing o: tins again >ei:t 
an envoy saying. '‘Those Manchusarea 1 x»i:l lu.. They have 
made a treaty with you but they dn not treat you well Just 
say the word and we will come ami whip them tor you." 
This frightened the king anc he wanted lo forward the mr$- 
>nge to the M a rich us but Kim S'n-giist said, “ll you do thn'. 
vju will get the Manchus and the Jap 111 esc to figuring each 
other on Korean .-oil and we will be ;Jie little fish between 
iwc whales. 1 ’ This argument carried the day. 

In the veaT 1620 Ihe kii.g established a naval slalion 
i»n Kvo-dong Tslnnri and placed there an admiral to guard 
that island and Kang wlia from attack from the seaward 
side. Tiiis was with the expectation that the court might 
again find it necessary to seek asylum on the island of Kang 
wha_ 

A Chinese general. Mo Mun-nviing. had been stationed 
by the Emperor on Ka-do Island near the mouth of the Vale, 
to withstand the Manchus. but this man was not loyal so 
China, and hatlta leaning himself toward the Manchus. Hr 
could see that the Manchus were destined to become masters 
of the situation He was very angry when Korea made a 
treaty with the Manchus for he feared that they would try to 
hurt his reputation with them. When the Manchus attacked 
the Chinese in the neighboring mainland of Liao-tung lu. 
never -aised a hand in their defense, though it in said, perhaps 
wrongly, that he had an army of 300,000 <!) men. On the 
other band he vented his spite against Korea bv harrying her 
northern shores and killing many captives 011 their way homo 
from the'Mauchu territory. The Emperorjtried to call him 
to account for this but received no reply. Meanwhile this 
Gen. Mo Mun-nynug styled himself ‘‘Son of Heaven beyond 
the Sea.” As he thus showed his hand, the question as to hi', 
disloyalty was settled, and Gen. W 3 n Sung-haD enrne from 
China to call hint to account, a thing he had not foreseen 
When Gen Wiic approached end called on him tu come mu- 
report to him, he dared not rtfuae, fearing that the troops mi- 
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dtr him would not be willing to attack their fellow-country- 
under Gen. Wftri. As may be surmised he lost his head 
hn soon as he arrived in the camp of the latter. 

In sjiite of her military activity Korea was anything but 
stnmg The two lending parties, the ;Vorou and Soron were 
<j\i u r.-llmg like cat' and dogs together There was one von- 
vt:i;i? sni; , 'r'ssifjn of banishments and recalls, as one party or 
another obtained temporary control of the government. There 
w;i . no s.\rt of harm »ny or unanimity in the discharge of the 
public business and it had to look out for itself, while those 
who sh ii'ld have beer attending to it were wrangling. There 
was .* high honorary title called Chul-lang. and .the leading 
men quarrelled so jvi.'h over it that the king was at last com- 
p. Ii<-:l !u i.holish it altogether And yet in the midst of this 
s'iit« the king found opportunity to establish the Mu-hak, a 
!*»«■.v of so>j men to act as swift couriers It is said they could 
cover ; o /»' a day, or 10.) miles. 

The Munchii Gen 3 u Hi, of whom we have spoken. was 
orientally j Chinaman living in l.ian-tung. but had gone over 
to tlv. Manchns. The Emperor was furious at this and offered 
a T^wsr.dol 1,000 ounces of silver and high position to anyone 
who should apprehend him. For a time lie went under an 
.Ts>i:n»* ti u.irne. bu: dually with his three brothers he catce to 
G'-i .'lu Mun-nyung whom he knew to be secretly disloyal 
to China When Gen. Mo had been executed Geu. Yu came 
• >i < r.irsr a ider the jutis.iiction of Gen. Wiiu. Shortly after 
this Gcii. Yu w? killed in a battle but his three brothers decid¬ 
ed *.o rise up a ns: the loyal Chinaman. In the midst of 
the funeral obsequies of their brother they rose and killed Gen. 
Clnn who hurl h.-wn Irft in charge of the Chinese forces, and 
they tried to kill the Koreans as well, but in this they were 
unsuccessful and shortly afterward were driven out bv the 
Korean forces. When the Emperor heard of this he was high¬ 
ly pleased ar.d praised the Koreuus. 

The Mauchus naturally considered this occupation of 
Kn-doasa menace to them and they sent a force of 20,00 nee 
ton thick the Chinese, at the same time demanding boats of 
•lie Korean? whereby to transport their troops. This was not 
g*- •r.ted, bn: the Koreans in order to avoid the efle :ts of a 
.or. evident leaning towards • be Chinese, gave the Maudius 200 
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bags of‘rice. . Bui the Chinese did no! wait for the Mauchus 
tu cross to the island. They crossed to the mainland and at¬ 
tacked the Mauchus unexpectedly, killing 4150 and putting the 
rest to flight. 

During this year, 1(131 . an envoy to China. Chong Tu wiin, 
while in Nanking, fell in with a:i aged Roman Catholic priest 
named Jean Niouk. who engaged the attention of the envoy 
because of his venerable and almost saint like appearance. 
This man was one of the companions of the celebrated P R'cci. 
From him the envoy received some volumes on science, a pair 
of pistols, a telescope and some other articles. The mention 
of a cannon in the native records is probably a mistake of some 
copyist who wrote the word caution in place of pistol. 

The king was told by his officials that the Mauchus were 
sure to invade Korea again before King ami .so the island of 
Kang-wha was well provisioned and arms were prepared He 
was urged to form a junction with the Chinese on Ka-do Is¬ 
land and make an attack on the Mane has. The fortresses of 
Cb’ul-san and Un-sau in F'yung-au Province were built at 
this time and every effort was made to put the Country in a 
state of defense against the northern hordes. A fortr^s was 
also built near Eui-ju. which was the equivalent of a dreiara¬ 
tion of war against the Mauchus The result was soon ap¬ 
parent. A Manchu envoy made his appearance bearing a 
missive which said, ‘ Korea has seen fit to break her treaty 
with us and she is no longer 10 be called ‘younger brother,’ 
but a vassal state. Sht shall pay us annually a tribute of 
10,000 ounces of gold. 10.000 ounces of silver. 10,000.000 
pieces of linen.” The king replied that he had uo gold but 
that he would give some tiger skins. These the envoy scorn¬ 
fully refused and returned to the nonb. The king was some¬ 
what disturbed by this and ordered an envoy to go to Man¬ 
churia with gifts, but they were all returned untouched. At 
this the king was furious and ordered an envoy to go and say 
that Korea would never again send tribute nor make peace 
with the Munch us Kim Si-yang expostulated with the king 
and told him that such a message would be suicirl.il, but he 
was banished on the spot. It is probable the message never 
reached the Mancho camp, for we learn that with t\e opening 
of a new year the king had some to his senses and sent trib- 
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me ‘o the north to the extent of boo pieces of silk, fioo pieces 
<jl linen. tioo pieces of grass cloth. 800 pieces c: cotton. 60 
tiger skins. 300 se.t utter skins and 800 quires of heavy 
P a !«" 

The Korean territory became the asylum for several reo- 
egadt* Ciiiutse generals who demanded sustenance, and what 
between these .1111; the Manchli* it became well-nigh im¬ 
possible to keep 01: good terms cither with the Emperor or 
with the M.v.ichos. The latter were coaiitiunllv ravaging 
the northern bordtr and were apparently losing all their 
former feeling of friendship. Thi- cannot be wondered at. 
fur the king was openly siding with the Chinese 

h: the spring ol 1856 the king ordered a remcasurement 
of all the arable land in t ie three southeru provinces. It 
seem* that the people were thriving and the margin of cul¬ 
tivation was broadening so that a remeasurement became 
nt*i essarv for a re eslix.nte of the revenue. At the same time 
he despatched two envoys to the Manchu court at Mukden. 
The Mancbus had just begun to style their empire the Ch'iog 
or ‘Cjear.’' Ai.d now for the first time we meet the names 
of the two great Manchu generals who w-re destined to play 
such a prominent part in the invasion o: Korea. They were 
called Yonggolafi and Mabuda. These two men came to the 
Yalu River and received the king's missive addressed to the 
son of the Ch'ing Emperor. The two envoys were brought 
into the Manchu Einocror's presence, where they were order¬ 
ed to bow, but refused. They were forced to a stooping posi¬ 
tion. hut resisted, whereupon they were stripped, beaten and 
driven a wav. 

The Mauchus were dow fully determined to invade 
Korea and bring her to her knees once more. In-prepara* 
tion for this the two geuerals above named were sent to Seoul 
as envoys, but in reaiitv to sc<' out the land and learn the 
roads The officials almost with one voice urged the Icing to 
burn the letters' brought by these envoys and to kill the meu 
themselves. To show the extent of the infatuation of the 
Koreans it is necessary to subjoin a memorial which was pre¬ 
sented the king at this time. It said “Since I was boro I 
have never heard of two emperors How can these wild 
savages claim imperii] power? Oner before a rebt-.l (referring 
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to Kong Hong-rip) came with these robbers and the king 
was compelled to flee to Kacg-wha. If at that time we had 
only cut off the traitor's head it would have been to our hon¬ 
or and it would have shout like the sun and moon. These 
Matjcbu robbers are wolves uud tigers. How can we think 
of casting off our allegiance to China? All our troubles have 
arisen because we did not kill Gen. Kang. This news about 
the Mauchus rends my heart, for, though we live iu a dis¬ 
tant corner ot the world, wc have manners. From Kiug T’£- 
jo’s time till now we have been loyal xo the Ming power. 
Now that the northern savages are growing stroug and we, 
through fear, are compelled to follow them, we may for a 
titne escape harm, but in the end the world will scorn us. 
It was a mistake for the government to give those envoys n 
polite ieception, aud now' the officials sit still while the king 
is being insulted by outsiders. Our situation is not otilv 
dangerous, it is pitiable. Here we sit and do nothing to pre¬ 
vent the enemy entering our territory. T see what the 
Mauchus want. They know we are weak, and they want to 
hold us in their hand aud make a boast oi us. If they wan*, 
to play at empire why do they not do it among themselves 
and not come to us with it ? They do it so as to be able In 
say that they have Korea iu their train. Now let us be 
men and cat off these envovs’ heads and nut them in a bo* 

— A 

along with their insulting letter aud send the whole hack to 
their so-called emperor. If the king does not like ray advice 
let him cut off my head ana send it. 1 cannot live to see and 
hear the insults of these savages. The people of the nothein 
provinces grind their teeth at them and swear that they can¬ 
not live with them. Today must decide the continued ex¬ 
istence or the destruction of liiis kingdom. The king should 
send out a proclamation far and wide for the people to dock 
to the support oi the royal banners. Then would we all re¬ 
joice to die, if need be, for our country. “ This speech is prob¬ 
ably an exact expression of the feeling of the vast majority 
oi the officials aud people at That time, hut most of them had 
the good sense to keep still, for such talk was sure to bring 
swift retribution. It is evident the king thought so, for he 
answered this warm appeal by saying, “You have spoken 
very well but it is a little pertnature for us to go to catting 
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off the beads of envoys from a neighboring power; we will 
consider the matter however.” 

The Manchu envoys had with them some Mongol soldiers 
to prove to the Koreans that the Mongols had actually sur¬ 
rendered to the Manchu power. The envoys asked that these 
be treated well, but the king had them treated as slaves. 
The object of the embassy was nomiually to attend the funer¬ 
al of the king's graudmother, but the king deceived them by 
sending them to an enclosure in the place where a screen was 
closely drawn around. The envoys supposed this was the 
obsequies and began t'neir genuflections, hut a violent gust 
ol wind bUw the screens over and they saw that they had 
been duped. They immediately were-seized with fear lest 
they he foully dealt with and rushing out they mounted 
their stcccs and fled by way of the South Gate. The boys 
pelted them with stones as they passed. The people knew 
that this was a serious matter and messeuger after messenger 
was sent after the fleeing envoys pleading with them to come 
back, but of course without avail. 

The Prime Minister told the king that war was now in¬ 
evitable and that it was necessary to call the people to arms 
at once. The king consented and the proclamation went 
forth saying. “Ten years ago we made a treaty with these 
Manehus, hut their nature is so bad and they are so insulting 
that wc never before were so ashamed. From the king, 
down to the lowest subject all must unite iti wiping out this 
disgrace They now' claim to be an empire and that we are 
their vassal. Such insolence cannot be borne. It may mean 
the overthrow of our kingdom but we could do no lesp than 
drive the envoys away. All the people saw them go. Of 
course it means immediate war and ail the people must now 
ccxne up to their responsibilities and sweat to be avenged on 
the Manehus even at the cost of life itself.” 

The Manchu envoys delayed on Korean soil long enough 
to secure a copy of the proclamation aud. armed with this, 
they crossed the border and made t.ieir way to the Manchu 
headquarters. 

In Seoul there were various counsels. One side argued that 
the palace at Kang-wha should be burned so that the king’s 
mind might not turn toward that as an asylum. Others sa»d 
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that the king should go to P‘yung-vatig and lead the army in 
person, We are told that there were many omen? of impend¬ 
ing danger at this time. They are of course fictitious, but 
they show the bent uf the Korean mind. They say that at 
one place large stones moved from place to place of their owu 
accord. Tn .-mother place ducks fought on the water and kill¬ 
ed each other. Tu another place, a great flock of storks con¬ 
gregated in one place and unde a “camp.” Outside the South 
Gate there was a great fight among the frogs. In the south, 
toads came out and hopped about iu uiid-wiuter. A potic in 
the palace became red like blood. In summer the river rose so 
high that it lapped the foundations of the East Gate. At 
twenty-seven different places in Seoul the laud rose and fell. 
Such are some of the popular supersititious. 

The Chinese general in charge of troops on Ka-do Island 
sent word to the Kmoerur that Korea liad broken with the 
Manrhus. whereupon the Einperor sent a letter congratulat¬ 
ing the king and praising his boldness. The Chinese envoy 
further said, “I came to bring the letter of praise from the 
Emperor but ni the same time he recognises the great danger 
in which you are and lie grants permission for you to conclude 
a peace with them if you so wish.” But the king had decid¬ 
ed on (he arbitrament of war and this pointed hint was not 
taken. 

The king had now collected an army in P'yung-yang and 
he gave each soldier a present of cotton cloth. The whole 
number of the army is not given, but we are told that there 
were 10,^54 skillful archer* and 700 musketeers. It seems 
(hat the review did not satisfy all. for one of the leading of¬ 
ficials said. “If wc lake this final step and go to war we shall 
all perish, so it might be well to send an envoy and try to 
patch up matters with them.” Tu this another replied hotly, 
“All the people are beat on war arid are determined to rid 
themselves >»f these savages, . You are a traitor to yolir coun 
try to talk of sending an envoy. You are insulting the king. 
You are over riding the will of the great majority.” But the 
other answered calmly, “Wc- have no army that can stand be¬ 
fore them an hour and some fine morning we ^hall all he found 
dead in bed. Tht-r>- i> no place to take the ancestral tablets, 
so n.y advice is to send generals to P'yung-yang and have 
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soldiers well drilled, aud at the same lime send an envoy to 
the Manchus to see how they talk. It may be that things may 
be so arranged that we can 150 along quietly as before. At 
any rate it will give us time to prepare. If worse comes to 
worst aud we have to defend the Yalti we will do our best, but 
it is evident that if they otice cross w« will necessarily become 
supplicants." This was tco good logic to be withstood and 
ycl it was worse than notluug. for it was either just loo strong 
or just too weak, and it threw the whole court into a fatal un¬ 
certainty. 

In the tenth moon the Munchu general Mabudi. appear¬ 
ed on the west h.ink of the Vain and sent word te the prefect 
of Eui-ju saying. "On the twenty-sixth of the next moon out 
armies are to move on Korea, bur if within that time you send 
an envoy we will desist, even though it be at the last moment.** 
Gen. Run Nyu told the king this and urged that the envoy 
be sent, but only an interpreter was sent with :i letter to the 
Mauchu chief. When the Manchns saw this man they said 
‘‘Go back and tell the king that if he does not send his son 
and the Prime Minister nnd another high official to perform 
the treaty cerctrtor.y before the twenty fifth of the next moon, 
our armies will instantly be put in motion." Yonggoldfi 
brought out the copy of the proclamation he hud brought with 
him from Korea and said. “Look at this. It cannot be said 
that it whs we who broke the treaty first." A letter was given 
the messenger for the king in which was written, "They say 
you are building many forts. Is it to block my way to vour 
capital? They say you are building a palace qu Kang-wha to 
find refuge in. When I have taken your eight provinces will 
Kang-whu be of any use to von? Can your councillors over¬ 
come me with a writing-brush?" 

When this ominous letter reached Seoul the king and the 
highest of the officials wanted to make terms with the Man- 
chns at once, but they were opposed stoutly by the whole mass 
of the lesser officials. At last however a man was dispatched 
to convey the acceptance by Korea of the Manchu terms ; but 
the fatal day had passed, and when the messenger met the 
Manchus advancing upon Eui-ju. he was seized. As war was 
now beyond j>eradventure Generals Kim Nyu and Kim Cha-juro 
advised that the prefectural towns along the route that the 
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Munch us would come be moved back from the main road. 
This.was ordered and the prefectures of Eui-ju. P'yung-vang 
and VVhang-ju were moved from ten to a hundred li hack • 
All the towns along the wav were deserted by thiir in¬ 
habitants. 

Gen. Kim Cha-jflm forced the people :il the point of the 
sword to rebuild the fortress at Cluing bang Mountain, init lie 
did not attempt to guard tile Yalu, for he was possessed 
by the the infatuation that the Manchus would not come after 
all. There was a line of fire-signal mountains from Eui-ju 
all the way to Seoul but he ordered the fires to be lighted only 
as far as his quarters, in cast of war. as it would cause great 
consternation tax the capital. His criminal incredulity and 
carelessness were so great that when in the twelfth moon the 
double Gres gleamed forth along the line from the north tell¬ 
ing of the aoprnch of an invading army, ho still averred that 
it was nothing more nor less than the envoy heralding his re¬ 
turn. He seot no message* nor warnings to Seoul. He sent 
a tnesserge-r north to discover where the Manchns were. This 
man came running back and announced '.hat the north was full 
of them. Still the general would not believe it and wanted to 
kill the man for deceiving him. The report was however 
confirmed by so many eye-witnesses that he was at las: com¬ 
pelled to believe it and sent word to Seoul that the Manchtis 
had come. On the twelfth a letter from the prefect of Eui-ju 
announced in Seoul that the Manchns had crossed the river 
140,000 .strong The next day a letter from I he tnrdy Kim 
announced that the Munch us had already traversed the pro¬ 
vince of P'yiing-an. This news was like a thunder-butt Iron) 
a clear sky to the people of the capital. They were thrown 
into a panic and are described as having resembled boiling 
water. The roads were choked with fugitives from the city. 
The king said. •'Liberate all the captive® and prisoners and 
grant an amnesty to all who have been banished.” All pre¬ 
fects who had not gone to their posts were sent forthwith. 
The king desired to start at or.ee for Kang-wha, and he ap¬ 
pointed Kim Kyflng-jcung to have military control therewith 
Yi Min-gu as second. An aged Minister Yun Pang together 
with Kim Satig-vor.g hok the ancestral tnh'ets and went ahead 
to that island- Then followed the Oueen and the Prince-. 
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F'.ially the king appointed Sin Keui-wOu to guard the capital. 

On the fourteenth the V iijchu aruiy entered Whang-hS 
Province and almost irnni-.-intely the news chuic that they 
had arrived at Chang-dan only r20 //from Seoul. There 
they caught the prefect cut off his hair, dressed him in Man* 
chu clothes and forceo him to act as guide. At noon the 
next day the king and the Crown Prince passed out the 
South Gate on their way to Kang-wha, when suddenly mes¬ 
sengers cainu hurrving up saying that the M.mchn horsemen 
had already arrived at Yangwha-jiu on the river and that 
the road to K ;ng-\vha was consequently blocked. The king 
and his immediate followers went up into tlie pavilion above 
the gate and conferred together, The native chronicler says 
that ‘’their faces were white and their voices were like the 
croaking of country frogs." And well they might be. Chi 
Yfi-hfl >aid. “They have come down from the border in five 
days and must be very tired. I will take 500 men and go 
out and hold them in check until the king can get to Kang* 
wha." But Clt’oe Myung-gil said. "We must decide immedi¬ 
ately. for the enemy is at our very doors. We cannot fight 
them, but l will go out the gate and parley with them and 
meantime the king can escape to Nam-han.” To this the 
king eagerly assented and Ch’oe took ten cattle and ten tubs 
of wine and went out to meet the enemy. AH the gates ou 
the south side of Seoul were closed and the king and his suite 
started for the East Gate, The crowu prince's groom ran 
away and the prince was compelled to hold the bridle himself. 
The people crowded around the royal party so closely that it 
was almost impossible to move, bat finally the gate was pass¬ 
ed and the party hurried forward. At seven o’clock that 
night the royal cavalcade entered the welcome gate of Nam* 
han. So rapid had been the pace that only six men in the 
king's retinue remained until they arrived at their destina¬ 
tion. The rest arrived some tine before midnight. They all 
urged the king to start at day light and reach Kang wha by a 
circuitous route. This was determined upon, but n storm of 
sleet and rain came on. which rendered the roads so slippery 
that the king was compelled to dismount and walk. It soon 
became evident that this would not do. The king was very 
cold and the progress was hopelessly slow. So they placed 
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him in a litter hastily extemporised and brought him back to 
the fortress, ft turned out that this was fortunate, for the 
Manchus had guarded every approach to Kang-wba so cnre- 
fuly that the king never would have been able to get through. 
Gen. Ch’oe, who had gone to parley with the enemy, went 
beyond the Peking pass and met Gen. Mabudft and said. 
“We made a treaty with you some lime since, but now you 
comedown upon us with this grea* -rrav. fciow is this?'* 
The Manchn answered, “It is not v. who have broken the 
treaty hut you. and we have come to learn from the king the 
reason of it.” Gen. Ch'oe replied. “Well, you cannot see 
him. He has gone to the fortress of Naui liau,“ 

Together they entered Seoul aud there the Mancha gen¬ 
eral bad Gen. Ch'oe send a letter to the king as follows. “The 
Mauchn general has come to make a treaty with us. but he 
says we arc al! afraid of him and that even the king has fled. 
He says that if the king wants to make peace he must send 
his sod and the prime minister together with the man who 
advised the king to break the treaty. They demand an im¬ 
mediate answer.” That night no answer came and Mubudfi 
charged Gen. Ch'oe with having deceived him and wanted to 
kill him on the spot, but the rest dissuaded him saying “Let 
us fjo to Nam-han nurselvrs." They made Gen. Ch'oe act 
as guide aud soon they stood before that renowned fortress. 
Gen. Ch'oe went ahead aud entered alone. The king seized 
bis hand and said. “Yon are come to save is." But the gen¬ 
eral said “The Matschu general was exceedingly angry- because 
you did not answer my letter last night, so be has now come 
with a third of his whole force, fn order to pacify him we. 
cannot but comply with bis three conditions." The king re¬ 
plied, “You are deceived by firm. Do you think be has come 
all this way to be satisfied so easily as that ?“ 


Chapter V||. 

Macchu camps_ the ^arribt>n ut Mam iiun ... .a uiek .. .divided cron* 

sifcls ,, .tlie king determine* ti> fight; it out . • Korean* ea^ertr> sight 
....the ££rris*ni put on liaif rations ... .terrible cold . mes^m- la 
the prov-.nces .. -accesstul sailies .. the king’* kzndsecib ..the 
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Mancha fence ...the x;i{t refused... .help from the ontaide... nr- 
seccesaful venture... .plenty ut>d wont .. imperial edict... .the an¬ 
swer. ... a night attack . relief party defeated_other attempts 

to relieve the lung ...a cowardly general ..a clever trick. Ko¬ 
rean defeat_mutual recriminations .. .a ghastly trick_.desper¬ 
ate stndls. .. .correspondence-a starving garrison ... .a heroic 

answer . .king wants to surrender .. .Matichu demands.. ., .fight¬ 
ing continued. 

The Manchu army encamped along the southern side of 
thr city from Mo-wha-gwan to the South Gate and out side the 
East Gate, and the air refunded with the sound of music and 
drums. At first the soldiers committed no excesses beyond 
the theft of a few cattle and an occasional woman, but now 
that it was learned that the king had jun away to Nam-liau 
the license became unbounded and men and women were 
killed in large numbers. The royal treasure bouses were 
looted and nothing was too sacred to be dragged about the 
streets. That same uight a band of the Manchus completely 
encircled Natu-han, which must be well-uigh teu miles 
around. 

The king set a strong guard all about the wall, appoint¬ 
ing Gen. Sin Kyong-jiti to guard the East Gate. Gen. Ku 
Kwcng the South Gilc. Gen. Yi So theNorth Gate aud Geo. 
Yi Si-blk the West Gate. Generals Wfin Tu-p'yo. Ku In- 
bli, Han Wlie-il aud Pak Whan went all about the wall with 
strong bodies of troops, to prevent the entrance of any’scal¬ 
ing party. The whole number of troops in the fortress was 
about 12,000. Gen. Nam An-gap held the important position 
of Commissariat Chief. The king's retinue and court con¬ 
sisted of 200 officials, 200 of his relatives, 100 clerks, aud 
300 servants of different degrees. All these received their 
salary in rice. Officials or the first and second grades 
were allowed to have three servants aud two horses, those of 
the third, fourth and fifth grades could have two servants aud 
one horse, while those below these could have but one servant 
and one horse. The commauder-in-chief w-as Gen. Kim Nyu. 
His advice to the kitig was to send the crown prince and the 
prime minister at once and make the best terms possible. 
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The Peddlars’ Guild. 

The primitive methods of transportation and the inferior 
quality of Korean roads are responsible for the exlstance of a 
very targe number of itinerant merchants or peddlars. who 
lay in a mod: of goods at one or other of the country '‘mar¬ 
kets’ or fairs and then travel about a circuit selling their 
wares to the country people. Tip to the beginning of the 
present dynasty these peddlars were not organized in any way, 
but after the establishment of the present capital aud the 
founding ot the various guilds at Cboug-uo and elsewhere the 
peddlars determined to form a combination and establish a 
guild. But two distinct kinds of peddlars were recoguized : 
one kind did not use a fig* or porter's frame on the back to 
carry his goods. He simply carried his wares in a bundle oa 
Ins back. These goods consisted mainly of pipes, pouches, 
face powder, bridal decorations combs, laundry irons, jewelry, 
waist cords, pens, ink, spectacle cases, various garments, mid 
a hundred other odds and ends that'are likely to please the 
fancy of the country people. This class 0: peddlars was called 
Posting or “Bundle Traders.” The other class used the jigi 
on which to carry their goods which consisted mostly of pots, 
jars, crocks, seaweed, dried fish, paper, fruit, bamboo, or al¬ 
most any other country product that it would pay to trans¬ 
port. These were called Pu-iang or “Backload Traders. M 
Very commonly both of these names arc used together nnd 
these traders are known by the joint uame Po-pu-sang or 
Bundle aud Backload Traders. „ Very many of ihese tr&deis 
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are employed in bringing up to the capital the natural and in¬ 
dustrial products of the country and having traded them in 
Seoul carry back articles of luxury that are found almost no¬ 
where except in the metropolis. 

So the two kinds of peddlars formed separate guilds 
throughout the country. Each large town had its guild, and 
there was no organic counection between them, but a common 
name and common interests resulted, in a sort of general 
fraternity that worked harmoniously. These guilds were, in 
effect, mutual aid societies which would lend money to their 
members, if it'was needed, and would furnish the money to 
bury a dead member if he left no means. It was a sort of 
free-masonry which worked to the benefit both of ^he members 
and the general public; because in the first place it guaran¬ 
teed a more regular trade throughout the country, and in the. 
second place offered a more dependable means of having goods 
transported from point to point, and in the third place afforded 
greater security for goods, for in case a district was infested 
with highwaymen the peddlars would baud together and 
travel in companies of such sire as to daunt the boldest 
bandit. In addition to this the peddlars acted as letter-car¬ 
riers between the country and Seoul and between different 
points in the country. The Government supported no postal 
facilities except for official correspondence and consequently 
the people had to depend upon chance travellers or upon the 
peddlars, and as the latter were generally well known and 
travelled with considerable regularity they very often carried 
letters back and forth, receiving a gratuity large or small, as 
the generosity Of the sender or receiver might dictate. 

The working of the guilds was very harmonious even 
though the separate guilds of the brotherhood had uo special 
territory within which they must carry on'business. . Any 
Ptt-iung could carry his goods to any place and sell them as 
he was able. One would think that this would stir up dif¬ 
ficulties but such was not the case. It is easy to see, how¬ 
ever, that competition was not very common, for no peddlar 
would carry goods very far to sell to people who could buy 
from peddlars nearer by. The cost of transportation by 
man-back was so great as to restrict the operations of the 
guilds to those neighboring places which could be most cosily 
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reached. The laws made by each guild for its own govern¬ 
ment were not necessarily similar to the laws of other guilds, 
though naturally there was a great likeness between them. 
These laws were very strict and infringement of them was 
punished in a summary manner. Each guild had its presi¬ 
dent. vice-president, treasurer, secretary, attorney and com¬ 
mittees on trades routes, trade openings, audit, supply- 
markets, charities etc All these were honorary positions 
but necessary expenses incurred in the transaction of guild 
business were paid out of the treasury. The treasury was 
kept supplied not by regular assessments upon the members 
but by a tax of one half of one per cent on all gross receipts, 
which would he an average perhaps of two thirds per cent on 
the net profits. t 

There was a general meeting of all the members of the 
guild fottr times a year, in Spring, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter: usually in the first, Fourth, seventh and tenth moons. 
At these meetings each member narrated his experiences 
nnd reported on the trade conditions of the districts he 
traversed. At the same time he rendered an account of sales, 
receipts and expenses and paid over the proper amount of 
taxes to the treasurer. When a peddlar starts out on « trip 
he has to report to the central committee the quality, amount 
and price of the goods he is taking so that when he returns 
his report of sales and receipts may be audited. 

These guilds paid no regular stated tax or license to 
the government, but after the annual accounts had been 
made out and the books balanced whatever surplus there 
might be was used (i) to make presents to such members as 
had done most for the gnilds dnring the year; (2) to buy some 
little delicacy in the way of food for each of-the members; (3) 
to pay for a sacrificial ceremony in honor of the guild ; and (4) 
to pay the annual tax to the magistrate. This tax was paid 
only in case there was money left over after all the other calls 
hud been met and it varied in proportion to the net profits of 
the guild. That it was not « regular tax is seen from the fact 
that all other expenses took precedence of it, which is not at 
all the case with taxes in Korea. They are levied whether 
there be anything left or not. One would think the guilds 
might plead an empty treasury every time but it is probable 
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that the good will of the magistrate was worth too much to 
carry such excuses to their limit. / 

In case a member of the guild made a false statement of 
returns or iu any other way acted dishonestly he was punish¬ 
ed in proportion to the gravity of his offence. The heaviest 
penalty was expulsion from the guild, which would make it 
impossible for him to act tis a pa-sang in that locality. He 
would have to take up some other business or else move to 
some distant place and get into a guild where he was not 
known. In case his offence was of a lighter character lie 
might be fined or made to apologize or to treat the crowd ns 
the case might be. Sometimes where the offence merited ex¬ 
pulsion other members of the guild would go security for him 
and give bonds for his future good behavior and so secure a 
mitigation of the sentence. 

Every pu-sang guild had a sacrifice once a year, in the 
tenth moon at the same time that all Koreans sacrifice to the 
“house spirit” or the lares and penates. It was performed at 
the guild headquarters, a pig always figuring as the piece dc 
resistance. The guild bad no tutelar deity of its own but the 
spirit of the house which was the headquarters of the guild 
was supposed to be able to bring good luck to the whole con¬ 
cern, They also had-a sacrifice in the twelfth moon to say 
good bye to the old year, and another in the first moon to 
usher in the new year, but these were secondary to the one 
celebrated iu the tenth moon. 

In the above description of the pu-sang we have used the 
past tense for to day the complexion of affairs is very different 
and while the pu sang nominally exist they are a radical de¬ 
parture from the genuine pu-sang. The old regime fell into 
desuetude about thirty years ago when Korea was beginning 
to fee', the first tremblings of the earthquake that threw down 
her doors and gave the world access to the hermit’s quarters. 

By that time the life had gone out of the institution, the 
laws had fallen into contempt because a process of disentegra- 
tioii had been working in Korean society which tended to 
break down the social harriers. The good old times when no 
nan was deemed a yang ban nnless he could prove his noble 
descent were gone and anyone who had tact and persistence 
could climb into office. This led to discntegration in the low* 
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er strata of uoeiieity and men who would never have presumed 
to aspire to the position even of a pu-sang began to be rest¬ 
ive under their social disabilities. Gradually many poor fel¬ 
lows of no'more honesty than means came into the ranks of 
the pu-sattg and the status of the urgnuUatton went steadily 
down till it deservedly fell into disrepute and became in the 
various provinces nuclei for the propagation of lawless ideas. 
As street boys in New York speak of “the gang,” so tjie pu¬ 
tting came to be known throughout the country. It is more 
than conjecture that such social upheavals as that of the long’ 
hak had their genesis within the ranks of the pit-sang. 

It was at this time, about thirty years ago, that a Seoul 
man named Kim Se mvOng, of low extraction but of some in¬ 
fluence, formed the idea of exploiting the pu-xang idea to his 
own profit He t hr ref ore secured permishion to form a gen¬ 
eral pH-sang guild tbronghont the country. He established 
headquarters in Seoul aud sent ail over the country rallying 
lhe thousands of peddlars about his standard with great pro¬ 
mises anc incidentally taxing them so much a head for the 
privilege of joining the movement. The plan was, nominal- 
ly, to pay the government a handsome tax, but no one is 
aware that the excbcqne r ever benefited much by it. Hut it 
did not take many years for the poor country fellows to find 
out th«t the widelv advertised benefits that they were to de- 
rive from the transaction were coming pretty high, and so the 
whole business fell through, but not till Kim Se-myOng had 
feathered his next. But the pu sang was not by any means 
extinct. It takes time to kill a costom that uas survived four 
centuries or more. Lient. Geo- C-. Faulk, Naval Attach^ to 
the U. S. Legation in Seoul in 1884. in his vividly interesting 
account of a trip to the ginseng growing region about Song- 
do tells us how or, a certain night when it was necessary for 
bim to travel a mouutaio road, the local magistrate sent out 
for pu-xang to act as his escort and how with flaring torches 
they led him over tlie hills to the music of their wierd chants. 
The pn-xovg were strong vigorous fellows who knew the roads 
well, who were accustomed to using torches and whom the 
magistrate frequently called noon for?uch service. 

It was not until 1S94 that the pn-sang ceased to exist as 
au organization. This was cue of the numerous “reforms” 
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that were instituted in that memorable year. But it was des* 
tincd to another resurrection in 189ft when the government 
was brought face to face with the Independent Club, and the 
radical platform of chat organization. It was deemed unad- 
visable to use the government troops against this popular 
movement and so some of the leading conservative officials, 
especially Hong Chong-u, Kil Yftng-su, Yt Keui-totig and 
Kim YDng jilk advised the re-establishment of the pH-sav? as 
a counter-demonstration in favor of the conservative idea. It 
was done and the two organizations came to blows several 
times. The pu-uing were armed with clubs ami had behind 
them the whole influence of the conservative government 
while the members of the Independent movement had no 
backing except their belief in the integrity of the'ir motives. 
The result is well known. The conservatives won the day. 
From that time a complete change occurred in the pu^saag 
organization. It ceased to exist in the country where it had 
flourished for centuries, but grew to great proportions in 
Seoul. These men are not genuine pu-sattg, for they per¬ 
forin none of the functions of that order, bat they form a sort 
of silent reserve that may at any time be called out at the be¬ 
hest of the government. They are well paid and can Ik* de¬ 
pended upon to do what they arc ordered to do. 


Mudang and Patisu. 

The work of the p'ansu in comprised under two general 
hearts, rknm and kyling, the former meaning divination of 
alt kinds and the latter meaning exorcism. As we have 
said, the former of these occupies by far the larger part of 
his energies, and we will therefore consider it first. 

The different kinds of diviuation may be tabulated as 
follows: (i) When a man has committed an offence, to find 
out whether he will escape punishment; (2) when he has 
committed some meritorious act, to find out whether he will 
receive a reward ; (3) when he has a particular piece of work 
to do, to find out whether it will be successful or not ; (4) to 
find out what will happen during the day ; (5) to find out 
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what'wttl happen during the mouth ; 161 to find out what 
will happen during the year ; (7) to 6ml out whet will happen 
up to the point oi death ; (<J> to find out what was his condi¬ 
tion during a former state of existence ; (gl to find out 
whether he-carries in his body the seeds of some great mis¬ 
fortune ; (10^ if he has lost something, to find out how to re¬ 
cover it : (11) ii someone hits run away, how to, find him or 
her; (12) whether a journey will be prosperous; (13) to find 
out the condition of a distant friend or relative ; (14} to find 
o«t the day of one's death ; (if) to find out when one will be¬ 
come wealthy; (16) to point out the cause of a sickness or 
disease ; (17) if a person is about to move, to find out in what 
direction he should go and where he should settle ; (ih) to 
find out whether he can repair bis house without suffering any 
misfortune ; (19) to find out whether he will draw a prize in 
the lottery ; (20) to find out whether it will be wise to pur¬ 
chase a certain slave; (21) to find out when a son will be 
born : (22) to find out when one will attain official rank ; (23) 
to find out when be will be let out of prison ; (24) to find out 
when a fugitive will return ; (25) to find out what imp has 
caused sickness; (26) to find out whether a son or daughter 
will have a successful life ; (27) to find out bow a spirit may 
be propitiated ; I2H) to find out when one must marry iu or- 
der to secure a happy life ; (291 to find out where to get a good 
husband for one’s daughter; (30) to learn whether a cream 
that one has had means good or bad ; (31) to find out whether 
it will be safe to cut down a certain tree or not (because of 
spirits); (32) to find out whether it will be safe to move a grave; 
( 33 ) to cast a child's horoscope ; (3.1) to find out whether it 
will be well for a woman to bear a child at her own house or 
to go to some other place until after the child is born. 

These are not all the kinds of divination practiced by the 
fi'ausM but they are the priucipal kinds. It will not lie neces¬ 
sary to explain all these iu detail but the most important ones 
ore worthy of more special examination- 

We have already stated that divination is accomplished 
with the use of dice boxes, coins or Chinese characters. Each 
of these systems is a science in itself and m> fr'ansu masters 
more than oue 0; them. Any kind of cjviaalioD can be ac¬ 
complished with any or the three systems and therefore the 
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knowledge of only one is sufficient. It may be illustrated by 
a comparison between the alapathic and homeopathic schools 
of medicine. Either one claims to cure disease but the 
methods are very different. The method in which the dice- 
boxes are used is called the san-tong or "Dumber box" sys¬ 
tem ; that in which coins are used is called the lon-jum or 
‘ money divination" system, and that in which Chinese char¬ 
acters are used is called the ck'nk chum or “ book divina¬ 
tion.” Of these three kinds the "number box" divination 
is the lowest and is practiced only by the p'ansu. The 
"money divination" is a little more respectable hut is con¬ 
fined almost wholly to the “profession." The "book divina¬ 
tion.” however, depending as it does upon the Chinese char¬ 
acter is a much higher grade of the science and is practiced 
not only by professionals but any gentleman may learn more 
or less of it and use bis knowledge for his own benefit. 

We will begin with the lowest grade and work upward. 
We have already said that any of the thirty-four inquiries 
may be answered by means of any one of the three methods 
but certain kinds are ordinarily answered by special mathods. 
Those that are answered by the lowest form, that of "dice- 
box divination," are numbers 1.2,16,19.23,24,27,28,29,31 
and 34. Those thnt are answered especially often by the 
"money divination" are numbers 15 and 25. Those that are 
answered by “book divination” are numbers 3,8,13,14,17,18, 
20,21,22,30, and 32. All the remainder are answered with 
equal frequency by any of the methods. It will be seen from 
an examination of these that as a rule the more reasonable 
and the higher forms of question are answered by “book di¬ 
vination.” 

"Dice-box divination” consists iu throwing from a small 
dice-box certain little square metal rods, about as large as a 
friction match, with notches cut in their sides. There -are 
eight of these. On oue of them there is only one notch, ou 
another two notches and so forth up to eight notches. The 
dice-box was formerly in the shape of a tortoise, but this has 
now changed. Yet this is sometimes called still the "tortoise 
divination." These eight "dice" with their eight notches 
correspond to what the Koreans called the palg-dia or Ai}\ 
and four of them are found on the four corners of the Koreau 
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national flag’. The method of procedure is tc throw a single 
die and mark the number of notches, theu throw another and 
mark the number and finally to throw' a third aDd mark the 
number. The combination is now complete and the p'ansu 
nsis in work out the problem in Ins mine After each throw 
the die is put l«ck in the box. so that it will be seen that :ic- 
tnrding to the law of permutation and combinations there 
will be hundreds o: possible events For tacit combination 
the p'aus't has a little verse of poetry on his tongue's end. 
a formula which he repeats and from which the listener 
, gathers a favorable or unfavorable augury. As there is a tic- 
finiii- formula for each it will be ?reen that the formula runs! 
be in tl*e torn: of an enigma, for whether the questioner be 
asking about a lucky journey or the recovery of lost properly 
or the forth of a son the formula urnsl contain the answer. 
The skih of the pa nsu is exhibited in fitting the formula to 
the question ill hand. Let us suppose that :i man has asked 
the question. “When will my friend Kim get out of jail ?” 
The p'ansu makes the three throws aud the formula elicited 
is. “If the net be old the_)'>’•£ l.the carp) will break through.” 
The p'ansu will say, probably, that as the carp is always 
caught :n the winter season the man’s friend will languish 
in durance vile till the next winter comes around, and then 
break the net. 

The second class of p'ansu is theoue who practices divina¬ 
tion hv the Use of coins- This is called the ton-ikum or 
“money divination.” Instead of using a dice box he carries, 
as the nistrinueiitsof his profession, either totir, six or eight an¬ 
cient Korean coins. Those that have sea', characters ot China 
on them are considered the best but any old coins will do. 
We have before us four old coins that have been worn quite 
smooth bv the p'ansu. They are the Cho-sun Tong-bn or “Cho- 
sOn eastern treasure" and the p'ansu will :eli you that they 
have come down from the time of Ki-ja, but this of course 
cannot lie true for they are stamped with the square character. 
They were made at the beginning of the present dvuasty five 
centuries ago. 

With these in hand lie is ready to answer any question 
that the curious or anxious Korean may ask. To do this lie 
shakes the coins in his hand and then drops one. He gen- 
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orally has a helper who tells him what turns up. He makes 
three throws and then from the combination gives the iorm- 
tila or enigma and interprets it in accord with the sense of the 
question. Sometimes he throws all the coins three times hi 
succession and so makes his answer. In the dicc-box divina¬ 
tion there is only one method but with the money divination 
there are many different methods or recipes, and a man will 
divine by that method that he has learned, just as a cook will 
make a dish according to the Tecipe with which he is familiar. 

It is not,only blind men who practice the money divina- 
tiou but “half blind 1 ' meu very commonly do it, those who 
can see light and darkness but who cannot distinguish objects 
clearly. There is also a class of women who stand midway 
between the mudaug aud p'ansu and practice divination by 
raeaDs of coins. They are uot blind. The peculiarity of their 
work is that having thrown the coins they claim that their 
“familiar spirit" tells them what to say and so tells the for* 
tune or answers the question of the customer. Neither these 
women nor the half blind diviners can belong to the guild. 

The third and highest from of divination is called “book 
divination." This is the least confined to the professional 
class. Very many gentlemen know and practice it for their 
own amusement, but never for a fee. It is the use of the 
Chinese characters that dignifies this form of divination. 

The method of practicing “book divitialiou" is to ask the 
question at what hour on wh;;l day of what month of what year 
be was born. These four dates taken two each iu every 
possible combination give tour characters and from these the 
diviner makes up a verse of poetry. Then he determines 
which of the four characters fils best the question of his client. 
Then using this chancier as an index he looks up the cor¬ 
responding passage in his diviner's book, which he carries 
as faithfully as a surveyor does bis logarithmic tables, and the 
passage which he finds will be the enigma from which the 
questioner must extract an answer to bis inquiry. 

(To be continued.) 
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Korean Relations with Japan. 

The Japanfsr Rul.liRS 

On tin* 2'si yea? af King Sun-jo I'pf.ifl) Hideyoshi killed 
the Shogun and usurped the office himself. Imhe 31st year 
•»f King Sfinj© or no lyryasu regained the 

Shogunate. I11 the 40th vear of King Stin-jo (A. U. 1607) 
Win Ka-gmig s son, m$&) or Minamoto ho I fide lad a be¬ 
came Shogun. In the xih year of Kwang-hfl ( Minamoto 
no frnn • w died In the tst year of King In-jo l til) or 
Wdrt&da gave the Saoganate tc his son (#>fc)or lye mil an 
and ten years later died. In the 6rst year of King Hyo-jong 
A. D. tAyo Wun Ku-gwang dietl and his son igEfflj or 
fyfsun .7 became Shogun. In the 6th year oi King Suk-chong 
fyefsuna cied and Iiis son or Tsuvayoski became 

Shogun : and in the 35th year of King Stik-chong Tsanayoshi 
died and his nephew f ife'pf) or lycnobn became Shogun. In 
the 38th year of King Suk-chong (A. D. 171a) lyettobu died 
and his son ( «) or fyclsug-u became Shogun. Hour years 
later fvetitLgu died and one of his relatives. or 

wttfic became Shogun. Ia the 21st year of King Yonfc-jotig 
A. D 1743 the Shogunate passed to the hands of 
or /yeshiyc. In the 36th year of King Youg-jongthe Shogun’s 
son (^5fn) <>r lyehtiru came to the seat of power. In the >6th 
year of King Chong-joiig Iyeharu died and his son (5£c$> or 
lyatari became Shogun. In the 3rd year of King Hon-joog 
A. I). 1S37. (^$)or fyeyoski became Shogun. In the 
4th year of King Chdl-jong A. D. 1853. or 

Iytsada succeeded his father. The same year he died and 
was succeeded by (£7!p or lynhigc. (We have given this 
list just at it is written in the manuscript so chat it can he 
compared with the Japanese chronology. Ed.) 

ENVOYS FROM JAPAN. 

Formerly the Korean Government scut to and welcomed 
the envoys from the central Japanese Government but sub* 
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sequently envoys stopped coming from the Shogun and if 
there was any business to transact it was done through the 
Daimyo of Tsushima. 

THK DAIMYOS Of TSUSHIMA. 

or Taira no YoihUonto became the trusted com¬ 
panion of IIideyoshi and in the 2;st year of King Sfiu-jo 
Hideyoshi deposed or So Morinaga and made Yoshi- 

tomo the Daimyo of Tsushima. In the 7th ye:*r of Kvrang* 
bfl (A. U- 16 j 5) Yes hi to mo dic-d and hi* son J 5 S.) or Voxhimtn 
assumed the Daimyoship without permission. (This means 
without permission from the central Government, Ed.) In 
the Sth year of King Hyo-jong(A. D. 1657) Yo shirt ari died 
and or Yoshiz&nf assumed control without permission. 

In the 18th year of King Suk-chotig (A. i). 1692'' (;$£(&) or 
Yoshihino became Daimyo but two years Later he died ami his 
father resumed the office and held it eight years more, when 
becicd leaving the office to his second sou (^ff)or Ymhikata. 
In the 14th year of King Suk-choug <A. J>. 17 i^) or 

Yoshinob* acceded to the Daituvoship. In the 6lh year of 
King Youg-jong (A. D. 1730) ibis Daimyo died and his 
younger brother or KahOtno usurped the place. Two 

years later his nephew (31 ill) or Yoshiy uk> succetdtd to the 
Daiiuyoship and field it twenty years, when he died and his 
younger brother O&ffr) or Yeahi&hige in tnru seized the office. 
Fight vears later he turned the cares of state over to his nephew 
<»>•> or Yeshsfttfihu . In ike 2nd year of King Chung-joug 
the Daimyo died and his son or Yeshimn seized the 

reins oi government. In the 13th year of King Sun-jo 
(tIK'l or y^hiiada succeeded his father. In the 5th year of 
K’ug Hon-j oil g i A. I>. 1839) or Ycshiakira seized tfie 

place upon the death of his father. Four years later he died 

tun I bis younger brother f^lu) or J W/ tin. rt assumed control 
In the 1 si year of King Chtd-jong (A. IJ. 1S50) ( 3 £i!t) or J'tf- 
hi sate received the office from his father. 

ENVOYS I'KOM TSUSHIMA. 

At the time of Yoshilor.te. the yearly embassy came iu 
twenty boats, but not nil together. Three trips were made. 
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First came six first-class boats, afterwards seven second- 
class boats and lastly seven third-class busts. The number 
of men and the sir.c of the boats were all agreed in upon 
advance. 


BOATS CAKRV:Nfr SEALS TO TSUSHIMA. 

Five Koreans were sent at various times with seals of 
office for the rulers of Tsushima Thev were Man S*mg- 
wr»n, Vu I'ang-wuu. Vi Cbilng-air., F'ydnp Hnn-sam and 
l”> ilng Kui-ju, i/Plun* srt-ni« to In- a mistake here for tlie Inst 
name at least is that of one of the Paimyos. fid.) 

JAPANESE TKOM TSUSHIMA WHO RF.CKIVUP KOREAN HANK. 

Kivu nitni were so h tmrctl. They were 1^1? tjl 
Ttiiffliio Tew('rc4/ri • or Tairam* Nobutoki, etc. 

After the war of the invasion of Korea, ont of gratitude 
to these men they were given the rank of Sang-ho-gun (_L*jt‘4D 
ano Pu-ho-giin 

All these envoys came not to Seoul but only to Fusan, 
from which place they iorwarded their messages to the Capital 
and they were feasted there. When, under this arrangement, 
the J ajici n:\sc or (trust* un mens envoy he wanted to come 

up to Seoul as had been done when envoys came direct from 
the Shogun, but he could not gain the the consent of the 
Korean government. In the 14th year o: Prince Kwang-hsi 
(A- T). lOi>) the envoy Hythi bang again asked permission 
to go to Seoul bin tvas was denied. l:i the seventh year of 
King In-j«* (A. l’>. WA-cl.'n <^§Ji (a term of n-pronoh 

meaning “Dwarf Chief.” fid.) a Japanese ruler succeeded 
in getting an envoy t:£B£) or Ceinto through to Seoul "in- 
iTignito” but it was only because at that time the Koreans 
wert disturbed by the coming of a Westerner. 


Across Siberia by Rail. 

As \\v have already explained, the best train from Moscow 
leaves daily at half past four in the afternoon for Warsaw or 
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1 Vafshava” as the Russians call it. It is a twenty eight 
hour's run. It wilt he necessafv. in Moscow, to have all pass- 
ports "vised” twice. The second one is to enable the travel¬ 
ler to get "Ut of Russia This will all be done by hotel people 
and they will charge two arid a half roubles to put it through. 
However many days one may stay in Moscow he should go 
to the Smolenski station on his arrival in Moscow and secure 
a place carte tor the train to Warsaw. If he leaves it until 
the hour for starting he will probably find them all taken and 
he will have to wait. He must secure a seat at least one day 
in advance. 

At Warsaw it is necessary not only to change cars but to 
charge stations as well- . The station from which you leave 
Warsaw is clear across the city but upon your arrival you will 
find a train waiting to transfer you to the other station. 
Arriving at Warsaw at 8.40 in the evening, transfer your 
luggage to the transfer trains, leave it in charge of the guard, 
and ride around to the other station by carriage. A double 
carriage will cost only ninety kopeks and the drive will show 
you the most interesting portion of Warsaw. 

The train starts for Berlin at eleven or a little later, but 
there are no sleeping cars. This will not make much dif¬ 
ference, for you will be awakened anyway at half past three 
at the German border where your baggage will be examined 
by the German customs authorities and you will have to change 
cars again. From this point the speed is greatly increased 
and you reach Berlin a little before dark that same day. On 
every train from Dalny to the English Channel you will fiud 
a dining-car where food is served at a remarkably low cost. 

Since arriving in London many questions have been asked 
implying considerable doubt as to whether the Siberian route 
is really as comfortable as one might want. The answer 
must be an emphatic affirmative. With one or two insignifi¬ 
cant exceptions the whole trip is an easy and delightful one. 
Those of our party who came straight through without stop¬ 
ping off anywhere, reached London exactly sixteen days from 
the hour we left Dalny. In the near future this will pro¬ 
bably be reduced by at least one day. This will mean that 
one can start from Chemulpo on the first of the month and 
reach New York city via London in twenty five days, at the 
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outside. Put no one should pass Moscow without seeing 
Some of the interesting points. Your guide wilt try to dis¬ 
courage your climbing the 271 stairs in the Tower of Ivau.jii 
the Kremlin, but do not listen to him. From the top you get 
as fine a view of Moscow us rau be gotten of Hny city in any 
country. It is wels worth while stopping over just to see the 
line of 860 camion taken from Napoleon in 1812. 

As has been already said wc arrived in the city of Irkutsk 
on Friday afternoon at four o’clock, seven hours less than six 
daj s out from Iki'iny. The distance that wc bad covered 
was 3.300 versts or 2,200 miles aud we still had 5,100 versts 
before us, ur 3 400 miles, before reaching Moscow. We cover¬ 
ed that 3,400 miles iu almost precisely seven days, which 
shows that the rate of speed was very much greater west of 
Irkutsk than it had been to the east of it. The truth is that 
from Lake Baikal eastward the line. Isas yet very new mid 
rough. There are many places where the train can go ouly 
five or six miles an hour with safety. West of Irkutsk the 
line has been iu operation for some years and has assumed 
somewhat the aspect of a stttled road though iu parts there is 
still much :o be desired, 

Pulling out from Irkutsk about six o'clock Friday after- ’ 
noon we ran directly northwest all that uight aud the next 
day to the town nf Kit-vsk which is about $C }4 degrees north 
latitude. The weather became perceptibly colder aud as we 
passed through a thickly wooded and hilly country we saw 
plenty of snow and ice In fact, while winter had evidently 
said goodbye, spring had scarcely made her appearance as yet. 
From Kievsk we turned directly west and ran the better part 
of a day to Atchinsk which is the most northerly point reach¬ 
ed though only a very few miles further north than Kievsk. 
Then turning southwesterly again we ran down to Kansk, 
This ’*art uf the journey was first through forests hut after¬ 
ward across an almost perfectly level and treeless plain. Here 
we found an almost continuous snowbank along the line, ail 
the way from four to eight feet deep. It was caused by the 
low fences erected along the line to prevent the saow drifting 
upon the track. The slight obstacle had given au opportunity 
for the smnv to lodge and it will he the end of May at least be¬ 
fore it entirely disappears. So far as we could see the whole 
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region was practically uninhabited except for people connect¬ 
ed with the railway m some opacity. There was no agricul¬ 
ture nor any signs of it. It appeared as if theoccasionallarge 
centers like Irkutsk were distributing centers for vast stretches 
of country in which mining and fur huutiug are carried 
on. Throughout this whole section from Irkutsk to the Ural 
Mountains the railway cuts the waterways at right angles. 
This must be of enormous value iu the development of the 
country for each of these grest rivers stretching north and 
south from the railway carry boats of considerable size and 
are the iccders of the railway, or will be. Westward from 
Kansk the aspect of things changes :t little. We sw an uc- 
'cnsional plowed field and other slight evidences of work inde¬ 
pendent of the railways. Each day sees a slight increase in 
ihtt speed of our train. We pass the important city of Omsk 
cross the great Irtish River aud push westward to the city of 
Ob and the mighty Obi river until the town of Petrupaolovsk 
is reached, which is midway between Irkutsk and Moscow, It 
has taken us three days and a half from Irkutsk and unless 
the speed is accelerated it will take seven days to reach Mos¬ 
cow but as we drive westward across the plains we continually 
increase the speed, passing Cbilabrinsk and entering the Ural 
Mountains. These are merely hills of moderate height thick¬ 
ly covered with pines. It takes one day to pass through this 
hill country and it is here that we find the best scenery be¬ 
tween Irkutsk and Moscow. In the midst of the mountains 
we come upon a beautiful town on the margin of a lake that 
makes you think of Switzerland. Here you gaiu your first in¬ 
timation that you are approaching Europe. As you come 
down the western slopes ou to the plains of European Russia 
vou find one boundless wheat field as far as the eye cau reach 
in every direction, day in and day out. You do not see. a 
single isolated farm house. The people all cluster in villages 
mid of these country villages we saw not one that was super- 
ior to an ordinary Korean country village. At a distance one 
could scarcely detect the difference between them and Korean 
villages, but when you add to this tbat these Russian houses 
have only dirt floors yon are almost forced to conclude that 
the Koreans are actually more comfortably housed than the 
Russian peasantry. There was this difference. Every Rus- 
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sian village had hh imposing church edifice with green paint¬ 
ed roof and bulbous spires. 

The Volga was in flood. As we passed over the great 
Alexander bridge, over four thousand feet long, we could see 
a vast expanse of water. The banks were overflowed and 
the river was anywhere from four to twelve miles wide. Any 
number of houses were almost or quite submerged and the 
whole scene was one of mighty power. The scows of the 
north had melted too quickly and this was the result. Afl*i 
following down the Volga for twenty miles we struck west¬ 
ward over a rolling country and finally on Friday afternoon 
at half past one, some hours less than thirteen days out from 
Dalny, we caught the glint of gold on the minarets of Moscow. 
At Moscow you leave the train and transfer to another station 
called the 5 mole ns ki Sfauze or Smolensk i Station, if you are 
going through to Warsaw and western Europe. But no one 
goes through Moscow without stopping, unless he intends to 
come back to it later. It is the one great city of Russia to 
see, and surpasses St. Petersburg in historic interest though 
its buildings may not be so fine. At any of the leading hotels 
one can make himself understood in English. Wc put up at 
the Hotel Billo which is very central ami at the same time 
perfectly comfortable. Nothing could exceed the efforts oi 
our host to make us at home and to supply us with nil neces¬ 
sary information. The English newspapers arrive daily and 
they are eagerly read by the new arrivals from the far east. 
But we should hasleo to say that we did not have to wait till 
we reached Moscow before seeing an English paper. Far to the 
east of the Urals in the railway station at Krasnoyarsk and 
Chelabinsk we picked up copies of the Standard nud the Daily 
News eight day* out from London. There was only one copy 
of each and it was completely worn out by the time it had 
been read through (advertisements and all) b\ the dozen or 
more English people on the train. 

It is not our purpose to describe the sights in Moscow. 
This paper is simply to give information as to the conditions 
of travel across the continent. It will br remembered that 
we had paid 119 roubles for second class and 138 roubles first 
class from the town of Manchuria to Warsaw. This, we 
found, entitled us to sleeping car privileges only as far as Mos- 
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cow and that to go hy the best train from Moscow to Warsaw 
we must pay five and a half roubles extra which covered 
sleeping accommodations and excess fare for speed. The 
good train starts every day from Moscow at 4:30 p. m. and 
arrives in Warsaw 28 hours later. You must then bay an¬ 
other ticket for Berlin, Paris or London, whichever may be 
your destination. Yon wait in Warsaw from 8:40 P. m . till 
midnight before proceeding toward Bsrlin. 

There are few additional remarks that should be made in 
regard to the conditions of travel on this Siberian Railway. 
We have already said that ordinary drinking pier cannot be 
procured but boiling water can be secured at any rime from 
the buffet free of charge, or from any station of any size. If 
one should have a few bottles or any other receptacle he could 
secure boiling water aud let it cool. We would recommend 
strongly a Russian drink called Kvass which is a delicious 
effervescent beverage which tastes very much like cider but 
is entirety free from alcohol. It costs but twenty cents for a 
large bottle and is a great favorite especially with ladies and 
children. From Irkutsk westward the traiu is provided with 
a bath-room the use of which is charged for at the rate of two 
roubles for a bath. At almost any large station bottles of 
uiilk can he bought from the peasants and especially among 
the Urals one should be on the lookout for the delicious but¬ 
ter and cream that are eagerly sold by the peasant women for 
a few ccuts. It is certain that if a man is willing to take 
pains he can provide food for himself wife and three children 
at a maxttnun cost of three and a half roubles a day. We are 
writing now for those who find it necessary to economize. 
Others, of course, find it possible to spend six or eight roubles 
a day at the table. The entire cost of everything from Che¬ 
mulpo to Loudon via the Siberian Railway need not be more 
than 300 yen even though every meal is eaten in the dining 
car. This could easily be bettered by ten or fifteeu dollars 
but it is hardly worth while. As wc have already intimated, 
there will be a through service from Dalny to Moscow in July 
and then oue can buy a ticket through instead cf buying again 
at Manchuria. At the same time the fare will probably be 
reduced on the Manchurian section so as to correspond with 
the average price per mile on the regular Siberian line. This 
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will probably mean a $a\’ing of at least twenty yen on the 
above figures, though of this we canuot yet be sure. 

A word as to the best time of year to travel by this line. 
In winter it is very cold, but the train is always warn 
enough. The difficulty is that one wants to get out and 
exercise at the stations and this might be dangerous especially 
for children. In the summer time certain portions of the 
route are exceedingly hot and dusty and the hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of marshy woodland breed innumerable 
mosquitoes so that one should go provided with some power* 
ful lotion for the face and hands as a protection. The best 
time to travel is either the spring or the autumn, the former 
beiug preferable, because the daylight lasts from lour in the 
morning until half past eight at night while in the autumn 
the days are very short. One should he armed beforehand 
with a few of the most important words in Russian such as 


Kleb=brea<! 
Marsla=bntter 
Chai—tea 
Moloko«=tnilk 
Skolka Stoit—what i 


Voca = water 
Niet — uo 
Da-da =^-yes 

KnfTe=colTee 
the pries ? 


At least a month before starting out on this journey one 
should send to the agency of the Eastern Steamship Company 
at Shanghai and secure a time-table printed in English and 
aDy other printed matter they may have, for nothing of any 
description can be obtained in Dalny. It is very remarkable 
that they have nothing at Dalny, eveu in French, for the 
accommodation of travellers who do-not understand Russian. 
This we believe will be changed soon and also there should 
certainly be someone at the tcrrtuinal office at Dalny who can 
speak English. 

But with all the minor drawbacks it still remains true 
that this is a magnificent piece of work. Grandly conceived - 
aod grandly carried out. The traveller can reach Londou 
from Shanghai in less than twenty days, whereas by any 
other route he must spend at least thirty-six days. From 
Shanghai the fare to London via the Siberian line is not much 
less then second class cn the German or French steamers. 

It is the sjieed which will determine the question. 
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It is with much regret that we have ta record the death 
at the British Mines at Mount Gwendoline. Corea, oi Mr, 
George Mitchell, Engineer of the British and Korean Corpora¬ 
tion, who died of dysentery on Sunday the aBth of Jtine at 
the age of 34 years. 

At tile outset the attack did not appear very serious, and 
no tears were entertained as to the ultimate result. The 
patient was placed iu comfortable quarters, a special milch* 
cow was put aside solely for his use, and Doctor Campbell, 
the physician of the mine, was in constant attendance upon 
him. But 0 few days before death the malady look a virulent 
lurn, and from that time the patient gradually sank. 

The remains were brought down to Chemulpo as soon as 
arrangements could be completed, Mr. Williams, the General 
Manager of the mines, himself taking charge of and accom¬ 
panying the coffin. 

The body was brought ashore from the steamer at noon 
of the 3rd of July, and a large numbel of friends, who had 
assembled at the jetty, accompanied the remains to the Che¬ 
mulpo Cemetery. Mr. Jordan, IT. B. M's Minister to Corea, 
and Mr. Lay, H. B. M's Consul at Chemulpo, were both 
present at the obsequies. 

A most impressive service was held over the body by Rev, 
G. A. Bridle, officiating clergyman, assisted by the Reverend 
Father Drake and the Rev. A. B. Turner, both the latter 
of whom had volunteered their services, aud had come down 
from Seoul to take part in the ceremony. 

There were a very targe number oF floral offerings, and a 
photograph of the grave was taken after the interment. 

Mr. Mitchell was born near London, of Scotch parents, 
whose residence latterly has been in Arbroath, Scotland. He 
arrived in Corea in October, 1^02, where his genial nature 
gained him many friends, who mourn his loss and join in 
sympathy with the grief-stricken parents and relatives. * 
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Odds and Ends. 


v . Looking directly south from i’coul, across the 
riountain. ^Hcy oi ih- H&u out sees iJie bate rocky slopes 
of Kwnn-ak Mountain. This means li‘crally 

M 

“Hat-peak Mountain,which seems to have no application at 
nil. Br.l formerly there was small a fortress near this mountain, 
nan ed Keutu-gwan Sting, or "Gold-hat Fortress/ 1 It was 
the stronghold uf one of Itic tribes that flourished in Korea in 
early times. Then the Kcum was dropped and the n£is simp¬ 
ly another word for mountain. There art said to be fourteen 


monasteries on the slopes of this mountain. 

He was a voting and innocent looking boy 

~ \ . as he oh me into the inn and looked about 

Practical Joke. , 4 

for a place to set down hts load xor the 

night, blit in fact he was a thief who was in league with a hand 
of robbers aud be had come with the intention of “cleaning 
out" the inn. Th? iun-kteper was an old man with an ex¬ 
traordinary long white beard. The young scamp saw it and 
marked the old man for his prey. When all were asleep in 
the one large sleeping room the young rascal crept to hts bag 
and fumbled about in it tili be fouud some sulphur and a long 
striug. . Then he found the sleepiug inn-kccfer and filled his 
beard with the sulphur after which he tied tbesUcping guests 
all together by their top-knots with the long string. Thill he 
crept out the door and soon returned with an armful of stones. 
'I’he.se he. tucked into the wide sleeves of the sleeping guests 
until they were well ballasted. After this he'collected all the 
things l.e wanted to carry away; hut just as he was about to 
start he put his head in at the door aud shouted "Wake up and 
catch the thief." The inn-keeper hastened to strike a light 
but in doing so his long beard caught fire and burned merrily, 
The poor old man was dancing about the room over the forms 
of the guests who found themselves all tied together arid their 
sleeves so heavy that they could scarcely move. Tbe young 
fellow watched the moving sesue uut’J he had extracted as 
much futi out of it as h’;> dangerous positiou would permit and 
theu made off with bis booty. 
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Sharp eyes is said that from lonR loc £ a *° t,le ^°P 1c 

of Song-do have had the sharpest eves of 

anyone in Korea. How this comes about we do nut know. 
Perhaps the georaancers couid tell, but we have not consulted 
them'. This keenness of observation is illustrated in the ease 
of a Song-do woman who came up to Seoul :o have a kujyang 
of the capital. She was passing along the street near “Hen 
Bridge” and she saw a shop where many pictures were ex¬ 
posed for sale. There were tigers and lions and cogs and 
cocks and o:ber animals and oirds represented, but her saga¬ 
cious eye picked out an old aud faded picture of a tiger 
which, in spite of its dilapidated condition,' 1 had a curious 
yellow gleam in its eye. She chuckled to herself as she paid 
the three cash which was demanded. When the bargain was 
completed she asked for a coal of fire from the brazier. It 
was banded out to her and she deliberately set fire to a corner 
of the paper. The bystanders thought she was crazy but they 
found out differently when the paper was all consumed except 
the tiger's eyes which fell to the ground with a thud ! She pick, 
ed them up, thrust them into her bosom and elbowed her 
way through the crowd saying with a broad grin, *Ttn not so 
old yet but that I can tell gold when I see it.” 

A gentleman in Seoul having failed to gam an 
official position found himself reduced to the last 
cash. He looked about to see. what he could 
pawn aud found that there was nothing except a lot of old 
arrows which his father had somehow accumulated. He called 
in a middle man and told him to dispose of these as best he 
could and deduct his commission. Tbs next day the middle¬ 
man came back with loads and loads of money. There were a 
do^cD horse-loads hI least. The gentleman looked upon this 
with amazement and wanted to know where it all came from. 
The middle-man answered him that it all came from the sale of 
the arrows. He then drew the gentleman aside and said, “I 
found that every arrow was hollow and contained a rod of 
silver. This is why the returns are so large.” With this 
small fortune the gentleman bought fields and houses and be¬ 
came a flourishing member of society once more. But he 
never learned the secret of the arrows till one day there came 
from the country an old friend oi hi3 father’s. The story 


Costly 

Arrows. 
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w:<s told h:m and he instantly replied, "Don’t you know how 
•c came about? Your taibtr went to China and there mace a 
laigr (online. He wanted to bring it ti> Koresi hut was afraid 
of robber* by 11ir* way, so he filled the hollow bamboo arrow 
shafts with silver knowing that tbonph robbers might take 
'lv: quiver they would not lake such heavy arrows, for they 
sie\er would •shout/ 1 


News Calendar. 

TAKF-N FJtCOI 7H T KOREAN PAPERS. 

The Korean Cktvernnicrn has removed the telegraph poles planted 
hy the Russian Government at Eui Ju, 

The Post Office iJepartniem has ordered tbe Governor o£ South Pyeujt 
VwtiR rr-miia t .• \>u\ in bo pole* per day , catering a distance of jo //. m 
«»nlei u> e*mii!i»ij a telephone line he: ween Seoul am! Fyeng Vang. 

On the 14th of July tlie Hnplish, French and Russian Ministers were 
jjrniitert oinliemrrs with the Emperor. 

The English Minister de»ired that liui Jo he made a Trade Port. 

The French Minister reguests a mining concession in Chang Sung. 

The Acting Russian Minister consulted the litsiperor regardir.g the 
fore-l cottCesritm along lbe An Nok River. He also expressed his dis¬ 
approval of making F:ii jc an open port. 

in u certain house in ScjuI a curious wind is said to have been blow¬ 
ing for time. One day a mail'scopnu! was Mown righ: off his head. 

Oil ami ufter July 21. the laboring classes ol Seoul are forbidden 
to srrokc on the *!rce:s with pipes whose stems arc longer than a span's 
length. 

The Acting American Minister called or the Foreign Office about 
the 15th o: July and demanded that tr.c tcu mes;. who, under the instiga¬ 
tion of .Sen Chin Mrum, interfered with the traffic o\ the electric tram¬ 
way, should be arrested and punished. 

Prior to the middle of July the season was very dry ju Korea. From 
that dare to the present the rams have been frequent and copious. 

On the 15th of July thieves entered the Guv eminent Primary School 
near ;hc Government Hospital, bound all ihc teachers and Curried away 
every thing of value which they could find. 

On ihc i4ib^t>f July about twenty Koreans SlulioDetl themselves in 
the electric car station at Chong No c.tid threw colored water or the 
tiothe^r all who traveled* This effectual!} bt upped the Koreans fiorr. 
riding. 
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Oc July I4tli :Lc boys finishing their studies >D,th< primary rcIiooIh 
met with the scholars of’the grammar grades, roj in *11, >nd received 
congratulations from tire Minister of Rrtucauou and the officials of his 
department. A number of prizes in the shape>f puper. pens and ink 
were distributed. 

'file Korean Theatre was closed on the 16th of July “not U> be open- 
ed again until October.'" was the announcement. 

According to the recent census of Japauesc residents at Chemulpo 
there are 12S2 houses ; the population i* 597 i * Tiiales 34*3 ► females 2560. 

The CUiuese Minister sent a dispatch to the Foreign Office mating 
that he considered it wise to maintain the tclegragh hue between fcui Ju 
and Mulicbuna in order to facilitate communication between Seoul and 
Tekiti. , 

The Russian Minister returned on July tzth from Port Arthur where 
lie went to attend a council of Rnsfriiuu officials met to discuss affairs in 
Manchuria. 

General Cliu Suk Mvun was appointed Governor of South Clung 
Chong province in place of Hong Seai-g Heuu, and Rim Chong Kin was 
made Governor of North Kvung Sang Province in place of Yi Heuu 
Yong. 

• Yuen Yong S ; .k. Chief of the bureau for c.diting memorials tu the 
throne, was appointed Governor uf North Cliulla Province instead of the 
former Governor Clio Han Ktsk. GeiitsfjU Van Dung Yul was appointed 
Minister of War. 

The Minister of the Fcreipn Office *eut his resignation to the Km- 
peror on the i«;th of July a* lie wa< very sick, but it was not accepted. 

The Korean Minister lo America, Cho Min llei, *ent a telegram to 
the llouBehould Department stating that Prince Rut \Yha v now living in 
America, had been heutei) by an American citizen who thought he was 
beating a Chinaman, The aggressor was arrested and the Prince ap¬ 
peased by a money consideration. 

The EuglUU Minister Mr. Jordan rent a letter xothc Foreign office 
asking when Fur. Jn would Income uu open port. 

The Prefect of Kan}* Neuug sent a statement to the Home Depart¬ 
ment to the effect th?.t there wna n barley famine in his prefecture which 
bad caused the death and. immigration of many citizens. :JI | 

The Minister of the Foreign Department Yi To Cbfti is so sick (July 
?n) that Vice Minister Yi Chung Ha has bceu made Actiug Minister, 

Due to '.lie hot weather about the 2oth of July the Emperor decided 
to. hold no more audiences until Autumn. 

A Japanese tnerchaux recently brought 250 l>agB of rice from Shang¬ 
hai :o sell in Chemulpo. After disposing of thishe.bronght in a sliipuicut 
of 1500 hags. Evidently a paying investment. 

Because of the continuous rain* the telegraph line between Seoul 
and Fa=an was rendered useless fur a short time. 
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Dtirinij; ’.he heavy rains a>out Jely ;ctb the Se-.iil Chemulpo Rail- 
rood wan vinahle 01 wr>vf thf- trains fcir three days because of the Heavy 
flow of which rendered the stahillu o: bridge* Ctucbikmahle ana 

iu placid submerged the truck. 

'Alter the removal of the telegragb pules which had l*eu planted in 
the NurLb by the Ruffian Forestry company Minister Pavtaif desired the 
Korean Gwemment to inform him o', the reasons the telegraph lines of 
the American aid German mi nr 13/ con* panie^ were countenanced and the 
aforementioned line erf the Russian company. was not permitted. The 
response wus ibuL the Vust Off.ce Department had granted the privileges 
to the American and German compands hm had not done bo to the Ku*- 

smu riuuijjaijy. 

Knanft Jung llynn. the Seci*ta:y oi the imperial Cabinet, was ap¬ 
pointed the Cliie* of thf: Police Department of the A-my. 

On the 11th of July the graduation exercises oJ the Primary achuola 
in Kang Wlia were held and the prefect Y in Chul Kiu. presented h 
number of p:i*e$of books, paper- pens. etc. 

The Privy counselor Kim Sung Kye niemorialired the Emperor, sug¬ 
gesting l)U;t i» Lo%ult> <iini Trulhiuliieas Guild he lCrliied in Pyeng An 
Province and that al". the young men he required to become memlnn** ; 
that they l:c luruished a guiltl bouse in each village anil provided with 
guns and uniforms. This ivr.u-.li’, secure a body of posaiHiy ino.oooof thf: 
finest young men in Korea a* a militia leserve. 

Owing to the dropping <d of tr.itfic <>u the Seoul lilectiic Railroad, 
tha Acting American Minister Mr. Pad lues eeut l statement lu the 
Foreign Depart nun: to the effect that because of the intimidation which 
certain Hii/jens had created, the business of the company wits injured 
and the Korean Government was bound to make this goad either by 
securing peucecKe cutnlitio;** m pay mg 20c* Korean dollars per day to 
the company. 

There is a rumor thu; the 5*>,«xkj lbs of GovernmenL ginseng raised 
last year will l>c sold to Rond»n 4 c Company for : ,000.000 dollars Korean. 

Jillv >3 the l ; im.tncal Department paid to the Romm uf Pveng 
Yang a sum of ui«uic% ulr.cb was to be used it securing the release of a 
large nu 111 her of the IimiuI shops which iuui beer: mortgaged to Japanese 
merchants. 

The Belgium Legation Ir.iilding cm the site of H 3 . HulbertY? 
former iesider.ee. The Mayor an«i_Foreiijn Department recently sent 
men tod chine thf limkaof the property. It embraces aliowt S 000 meters. 

The results o: the census of Seoul [both iu side and outside the wall) 
for 190.1 gives. 

Tile houses S.o^r ; Tile and straw 4.143 1 

Straw houses 50^8;; Total 42 -^ 21 i 

Population 194,100. 

As compered \vi7l1 Is.^t year there arc 115 less houses and a decrease 
in population of 2.54b. 
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The ha* d*c:dcd to employ a Belgium citizen ir. the 

Household Department or ;i salary cu' yen i.ulo per month. 

The zbtli o: July was the hundredth day since Prince Yung Chill had 
been taken with small pox. Hia hupp' recovery ue'.eliruted bv haii- 
qiiets in the Government Oflices ami hi the Palace. Many munificent 
gifts were presented by the iimperoi to hi* official*. 

The Russian Governmem have announced diar in j.Lict? nf a tele¬ 
graph line across the country riotn Y«*ng Am IV to Manchuria they will 
lay a ruble line I'mm Vruij* \ui Tv around the o mid up the Am Nok 
river to An Hong. Ti> protect this project they ptop<*e to introduce 
;;oo Russian vddiers into Yung Ain IV. Sixty houses have, been built 
and S4itne seventy Rnvr.un citbert* are resilient there at the present. 

A number of soldier-'* and employee*#!* rite Goverr.ttiMii have reoetii- 
•y hteii engaged in destroying worm* which were play-n^ liavoe with the 
pine i<*rfc*t surTOumti;;* the queens iamb. To *huw his ;;oger ul 
wart^r destruction .1 the district devoted u> the deceased queen and hi? 
loyally in ilie Government. one of the soidiers ate a bowl tu.it ul the 
nan**• ati ng worms. The primer official« heard or ii and he tva* made r 

captain. Another soldier who attempted t*> follow the example of the 
captain n-ai sickened hy the meul c-n.j failed to stetue the coveted pro¬ 
motion. 

The Acting Minister o: rhe Foreign Department Ye Chung Ha has 
been replaced by CUo Pyung Hik 

The Chief of the Household Department. Ye Yung Ik. luu> been 
sick some time. July jp he hail recovered suriftcientlv to attend to his 
olnciuk duties at the office. 

The Seoul-Fnsan Railroad :•* preparing to TniilA a station outside The 
South Crate. It will he necessary to leutove about i,o:m tombs and to 
cut down a number «»f the l«^ge trt-r* on the property where the Temple 
tif the Goo of Wai aland*. About 4no Louse* will he teiuoved l*tv\eet; 
the site of the new Hospital and the railroad. 

The. Governor of Kyung Kni Province Chung lu Fung will remove 
to Sauth Chnorg Chung Province of which ho is to be Governor. And 
the farmer Governor or Choong Chung Province Chu Suk Myun will 
Like the Governorship of Kyuug Kui Province. 

There are about 1,000 tomb* wbicli must be removed to make way 
for the yards of the Seoul Fusan Railroad outside the South Gate. The 
railroad, company has agreed to allow the owner of each tomb three doT.ar* 
to defray the cost of removal. 

There arc 177 Japanese 'ooati fishing in Korean waters carrying $51 
fishermen. This is an increase over last year of 14 bowl* and a decrease 
of 240 men. according to the records. 

At ten o’clock of the morning of August 5th the mass for the repose 
of Pope Leo was held in the Roman Catholic Cathedral. The Emperor 
sout the Minister of the Household Department and the Chief of the 
Ceremonial Department, to attend :n his place and the entire Foreign 
Office, in all tweiuy^three 'Korean officials, paid thrir respect* to the 
mourners for the deceased. The Foreign Ministers, Con*ul_GeneraIa 
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aud the foreign emplovees of the Korean Govern men t with their Indie* 
and many of the Missionaries also attended, la all there were 4c 
gentlemen and 30 ladies of the foreign community present. 

On the 5th of August the Police Department inspected the prisons 
in Seoul, There were found to he 202 prisoners in ixjutLnemcnt. 

The recently appointed Governor of South Kroug Sang Province has 
resigned. 

The Mayor of Seoul, Mia Kyuttg Sik. has resigned and the Privy 
Counsellor Ye Pyung Sung has heen appointed in bib stead. " 

The Secretary of t'ne Embassy to 1 -rance* Ye Eui Chong has resigned. 

The PreJecl of the Vong Chun district on the northern border Lab 
Jt: signed 

The hoard of Generals are enrolling the new body uf Korean Militia 
which they recently decided to organize Six thousand arc to lie ms 
cured ;n Seoul and two thousand in the country. None under twenty 
years of age are to be received- Tn* enrollmc it is compulsory 

The Department of Agriculture and Commerce have sent notice to 
the Police Bureau to make a list of all the shops in Seoul preparatory to 
the levying of taxes on merchandise. This is to he done by means of 
slumps which must be bought by the inarcbanta and put upon thdr 
goods 

The. Governor of South Cbuila Province setK word that the month 
and a half of drouth whs so severe in purl of bis district that crops were 
destroyed and there are no prospects of a rice harvest in the fall. 

The former editor Chai Gang, of the Cbei Gul< News (The Imperial 
newspaper) is condemned to three years on the chain gang for seeking 
to secure a Lnl>e of yen 7,000 1a matters relating to the puicuuse of the 
man-of-war from Japan. 

Whang Gyving Pill of Ham lleung his so gained the love of the peo¬ 
ple of his neighborhood that they insist the Government should give him 
noble rank. 

The treasurer of the Railroad Bureau Hyju Yang Vn has gone to 
Japan with bis wife on business connected with the ruiluad- 

Ou August the first the Minister of War scut a memorial to the 
emperor in which be objected to the proposition that the war vessel, 
recently purchased from Japan, be u*ed for tiade purposes end he farther 
drew the emperor's attention to the fact tha: Korea being a peninsula 
hrui e*p*ouU need for a navy. Years ago in fact abc Hud possessed a 
large deet. aud :iow this boat was the beginning cf an effort to establish 
the nation on a strong naval basis such as she bad held long ago 

The students at the public srhool in Wonsan have completed their 
Summer examination and are enjoying a vacation. The closing exercis¬ 
es were the occasion for the presentation 01 a number of prizes. There 
me fifty btodents in the school. Some are studying the Japanese laog- 
oage ami others the elementary tranche* in Umnuu, 
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Oti Aug. ird a gathering <*f the Korean Government officials, was held 
to discuss the views of the War Minister regarding a Korean navy and 
the proposition <;f Kang Horg Tai. Bupterintendexit* uf the Imperial 
Hospital Bureau. iliut trix^ps he stationed along the northern am: western 
borders of the country, nWj the advisability of tilkrwiog certain districts, 
when money is scarce, to pay their taxes, in rice. 

The representative of the Korean Government at St. Petersburg. Ye 
Bum C;n, is so troubled with a throat malady which prevents hie speak¬ 
ing that he hah bcul in hi* resignation to Lhe Foreign Office. 

Since the decisii-u of the eiuperi .r tu ut.Uich blame nn the official* 
wlio failed to aTtctiri TO their duties ;*t their respective attires, a number 
of them have been found guilty. Min Yung Sen. of the Bureau oi Records 
has liven guilty of a ••Blaine'’ foi five days’ absence and the Minister oi 
the Foreign Department Ye To Jai and the Minister of the War Depart¬ 
ment Ynu Oinig YnJ were each guilty u[ ' 4 GTfcaJ Klarne" for ten days' 
absence. 

A statement comes from Youg Chun Prefecture to the tfleet that 
there is a band of about one bundled and fifty robbers armed with gtms 
and swords who are burning, robbing and committing Outrages through 
that district. A force of one hundred soldiers is requested to assist iu 
the capture of the bard. 

The Bureau of the Seoul-Euiju railr«iad have promised to buy uf 
French manufacturers yeti iu.oqo worth of machinery to be used in the 
Construction of the road. 

The Korean Minister resident in Pekin, Puk Jai Suij* sends word to 
the home office that the Chinese Government requests that Eniju be 
made arc (-pen port- 

On the 3rd of August about 2 F. M.tlie Imperial Cabinet held a meet¬ 
ing to consider tlie following mullets : 

X. The request of the Hok Pi) sertiou in A a Pytin district that it be 
hereafter joired to Hcnp Kok and the seat of government be removed 
to Hnk Pc. 

2, It was decided that Seoul property in the shape of land and 
houses should tn> lunger be subject L i puwii. The mayor is directed not 
to put his slump upon the deeds brought to him by pawn brokers. This 
deprived such transactions of their legality. 

y In districts infested by robbers special police, fifteen to a district, 

shall be furnished bv the Government. 

* 

4. A discussion was entered into uf the method of making contracts 
between the Government and the teachers uf the foreign language 
schools. 

Pak Won Kwun of Kvrang Ju„ formerly Privy Counsellor, recently 
made a gift of ll€o Korean dollars :o the residents of bis home district 
with which to pay the taxes their famine condition rendered them unable 
to pay. He al»o gave funds amounting to 900 Korean dollars for the 
purchase and distribution of rice. 

About eleven years ago the Korean government purchased property 
ui Tientsin, China. During the Japan-China war the Japanese troops 
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took, tliis property for war purposes. Payment has just been made for 
this property through lb* efforts oi the Korean Representative in 
Chi ra. 

Soiree of the Japanese residents in Mukpo have become interested 
in the island of Que'-parrc. Ahnut ten have taken up their rescjdene* 
there. 

Sin Soong Siihg Mho has studied seamanship in til* jApaue&e gov- 
rrn-ntnt schools will be appointed captain of the recently purchased 
man-of-war. 

Yi Fun Gwo has been appointed Governor of North Kyung Sung 
province. 

The acting Minister o: the TIotnr Department. Kim Kin Horg, has 
resigned and the regular official Kim Cln llyua has been fulfilling 
the duties, of the office since August iSth. 

Word comes Demi Kiung Kui Province that rains between the sixth 
uud eleventh of August were so heavy thnl the land wat» overflowed and 
great damage resulted to cr<'ps- 

Atter reading the text ot the propo.^erf contract betweeu the Rus¬ 
sian forestry company and the Korean Governnaeut.the Japanese Minister 
ill Seoul *eul a dispatch to the Foreigu OfUce to the eiiect that this con¬ 
tract gave the Russian Government an absolute position within the con¬ 
fines of Korea and if the contract is granted the Japanese Government 
will demand an equivalent right within the country or will use like ex¬ 
traordinary methods in securing the interests of Jatjatese residents in 
Korea. 

The great Jubilee Celebration will be held the sixth of the eighth 
moon or September 6th 1903. 

In each 0: fourteen districts in Korea twelve special policemen 
have been appointed to protect the inhabitants from robbers. 

The large pood near the Independence arch outside the West Gate is 
being. Clkd iu to make way for tLe depot aud yards of the Seool-Euiju 
railroad, 

A viaduct bimilar to the one now crossing the West Gate street will 
be built ro connect the Palace with the former bite of the German Con¬ 
sulate. 

The Household Bureau base contracted ’will, a French trader to 
purchase and import before the end of October 36.000 hogs of Annair. 
rice. 

The British man-of-w.tr Talbot was in Chemulpo harbor for live 
days this last month. This is the first British war boat to visit Korea 
for over a year. 

The Annual Council o: the Presbyterian denomination in Korea will 
open in Pyecg Yung on !Sepleu;ber 22, 

There is a mistaken impression on the part of a feu- of the foreign 
lesidems in Korea that the work which is being conducted by Mr. 
D. \V. Deshler in sending Koreans to work in the sugar fields of 
Hawaii is contrary to U. S. law. There i* a clan** in the$e laws which 
permits any State or Territory to advertise the advantages of and solicit 
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immigration to that place. The Legislature of Hawaii lias appropriated 
a ron*ir1erable sum of money for the printing of literature soliciting im¬ 
migrants , 33 conformity to the United States laws, and a portion of this 
literature is being circulated in Korea- Those Koreans who have been 
in Hawaii for sometime seem, SO far as the letters we have seen convey 
lTucllegence on this point, to he getting along very wdl, and their 
children are within reach of modern schools and advantages. 

In oar last issue wc mentioned the reception of a letter from Mrs. 
Dye. This is Mrs. J. H. Dye, widow of the late J. H. Dye, of Korea. 

Rondon & Company propose to sei-d jc.oco lbs. of the gint-eng pur* 
chased from the Korean Government to Shanghai, 

The Koreau scholars in Ka Chan are raising 3 200 Korean dollars to 
build a school in their city. It is the intention to teach Conffuctan lit¬ 
erature and Chinese language beside geography, biafcury and arithmetic. 

On August 9th the British minister sent an urgent notice to the For¬ 
eign Oflire to the effect that Kuiju must be declared an open port inside 
of seven days. 

The Korean Superintendent of the Forests in the northwest has 
come back to Seoul after defining the Limits of the grant to the Russian 
Compaw. 

The Korean representative to England. Miu Youug Ton, has return¬ 
ed to Korea because he was suffering from ill health which prevented hi* 
attention to the duties* of the position. 

The Belgium Consul General sent a notice to the Government sug¬ 
gesting that they should have a representative at the gathering of the 
delegates of the railroad Companies oi the world to be held in Washing¬ 
ton. U. 5 . A., in May, 1905. 

The island Oolnng To off the eastern coast of Kang won To is being 
‘.titled by Japanese immigrants. There are at present sixty-three Japan¬ 
ese houses. Complain! was recently made by the Korean Governor to 
the chief of the Japanese police stationed there that the Japanese resi¬ 
dent? were, cutting the tree? on the mountain side..?, The respond was 
that it was permitted by the agreement between the Japanese and Kore¬ 
an Governments under which the former’s ettirens are permitted to settle 
on the island, and to stop the uniting of trees it is raecetvsury for the local 
police to have an order from the Japanese Legation in Seoul. 

The notes of the new Central Rank, which is being founded with 
the backing of the Government, are being put into circulation by the 
President, Yi Yoog Ik. The mint is at present preparing one, five. ter. 
and one hundred dollar bill* w be issued by this ba.uk, 

The cenausof South Chulla province gives a return of 108,809 hon^vs: 
235 males and lib.jba females. 

In baring the land outside the South Gate for the site of the ncs 
depot and yards the Seoul Fusan Railroad paid 128,937.00 Korean dollars 
for *.$46 kan of bouses. The price per kan of the best tile houses situat¬ 
ed un the main street was 140.00 dollars. Situated in the small streets 
the beat grade of tile liou-e coat 1*0 dollars. The second grade of tile 
bou*» on the main street cost ton dollars, ou the side streets fo dollars 
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The stray. houses ud the main street cost 50 dollars on* -he. aide stre* t \0 
-dollar*. 

In Tok Char, of Snctb Pj-mg An Province the rains have be*n so 
heavy that ten bouses were destroyed and two men drounec in tile ovei- 
fiowiug stream* 

In 1m Sill a town of South Chulla Province seven bouses burned 
about July lb l. Four days later fifteen burner!, and again in two days, 
five more were consumed 

The following agreements wave been made between the Superinten¬ 
dent appointed by the* Korean Government to oversee the matters relat¬ 
ing to the forest concession recently allowed the Russian company aui 
the inspector in charge of Ibe interests of said company in Yang Am Po. 

1. The said district ut Youg Am Po shall be rented to tac Russia* 
company. 

2 - The boundaries of said district shall be defined by the Russian 
Minister and the Minister in charge of the Foreign Office of uic Korean 
Government. 

3. The Russian company shall pay 0 land tn* so the Korean Guv- 
era meat. 

4.. If the owners of tombs, within this d'.str.ct wish to remove Ibetu 
the expense oi removal shall Le borne by the Russian company. 

5. If the company wish -to utilize wood which Korean* have cut and 
arc bringing down the rivet it must reimburse the owners with a fair and 
proper pnee. 

6. The Russian company shall no*, raise any stock within this dis¬ 
trict except shat is to l>e used therein. 

7. Korean offenders within tb;s district shall be dealt with hy the 
Korean court*. Russian offenders shall be dealt with by Russian civil 
officers. 

These contracts were signed July 20Ui by the Korean official Cho 
Sung Hyup and the Russian Inspector Bojisco, 

The ‘.ananese residents in Cb:n Go Kai have iu stalled'a waterworks 

* 4 

system by util-zing’ tbr springs on the side of Xudj Shu ueai which £ 
reservoir htt> been built* From here pipe* have been laic to the bnt>s*c 
below. Korean residents hi Chin Go Ka: are given the privileges of 
the system uj>on the payment of a proper fee 

The Italian Charge d* Affaires recently took a trip to Tokyo because 
of iU bvultU* 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


It was decided to deceive the enemy if possible, so Neutig 
Fong-sn, a distant relative of the king, assumed the name of 
tile king's younger brother and Sim Chip assumed the role of 
crown prince. Together they sallied out to try their hand on 
the Manchus. When they came before Mabuc'i, that hard- 
headed warrior looked them over, turned them inside out 
and sent them back to the king with the curt reply that, "As 
you have been trying to play a trick on us we will now con¬ 
sent to treat with no one whatever except the crown prince 
himself. If you will send him we will talk with you." This 
they demanded in spite of the statements of the messengers 
that the crown prince whs still in mourning for his mother. 

When this ultimatum was delivered to the king there 
whs a division of opinion. Gen. Kim Nyu and several others 
averred that there was nothing to do but comply with the 
demands But the king said, “I will die first," Kim Saug- 
hon took the other side anc said. "Whoever talks of surren¬ 
dering 90 tamely is a traitor.” On the seventeenth the kiug 
sent Hong Sd-btmg to the Mauchu camp and said. "1 am will¬ 
ing to send my second or third son to you but they arc all in 
Kang-tvha." They answered as before, "We will see uo 
oae but the crown prince." The king then despatched 
a letter to Kim Cha-j&m in F'vung-yaug. saving "We are 
hemmed in here and onr forces are small and food scarce, 
but we have determined to fight it out even tbongh it ends 
the dynasty. So hasten and come to our aid with all the forces 
at your command." The next day the guard of the Nbrth 
Gate made a successful sally, returning with six Manchu 
heads. This excited the soldiers almost to frenzy, and they 
were eager to rush out and engage Ihe besiegers. Unfortun¬ 
ately all the rice that bad been stored at the river for the 
provisomug of Natn-han had been seized by the Manchus, 
but the arms and ammunition were safe within the walls. 
The king to-ok advantage of the elation of the soldiers over 
this successful sally to make them a iittle speech, :u which be 
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remarked, “Shall we surrender or fight? It is for von to 
shv.“ Sim Kwang-su answered grimly for them all and said 
“Show us the head of the min who adviaed to surrender •” 
This referred to Gen. Ch'oe Mylng-gil, but the rest did 
not dare to second the request. From that time the walls 
were guarded with renew-d vigilance. Day after day the 
smoke of the Manchu camps went up to heaven round about 
the beleugurcd fortress. On the nineteenth the king sacri¬ 
ficed at the tomb of On-jo, the founder of the ancient king¬ 
dom of Pak-je. of which Nam-han was for many years the 
capital. On the same day Gen. Kn Kweug made a sally from 
the West Gate and took twenty Manchu heads. Tuis again 
excited the garrison almost beyond control. The following 
day a renegade Korean who had gone over to th? Mauchus 
cams near the gits and pirkyed with the guard, urging that 
the king surrender and mike peace ; but wh=n the king heard 
of it he ordered that if the man came again he should not be 
met at the gate but that the guard should only talk down at 
him from the top of the wall. 

Tne matter of provisions was one of prime ini[>ortance, 
and the king called the chief of commissariat and asked him 
how many days’ rations there were remaining in the store¬ 
houses. He replied that there were enough provisions to 
last sixty days, hut that if great economy were exercised it 
might last seventy days. He siid the horses couid hai'e but 
one measure of beans a day and the servants must get along 
as best they could, on birl:y ind oits. Someone suggested 
that as there were a largi imuibar of people present who held 
no important position, the king ought not to feel obliged to 
support them, bivt the king vetoed this by siying. “They 
came here trusting in inc and now shall I ceprive them uf 
food? No, we will all cal or go hungry together.“ The 
weather was very cold and the mjn exposed upon the wall 
suffered severely. Tneir cheeks, being frost-bitten, cracked 
open in a very painful manner. In view of this the king 
ordered that night guards be dispensed with and that no old 
or feeble men should be pot on picket duty in these exposed 
positions. 

The king again sent out a letter to the governors of the 
different provinces saying, “Wc are litre hemmed in ; our life 
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hangs by a thread. Let all loyal men rally to our support, 
and march agaist the besieging force.” To Kim Cha-jiim he 
wrote, "For seven days we have now been immured and we 
have come to the brink of destruction. Come immediately to 
our aid.” 

On th- twenty-first there were two simultaneous sallies, 
from the East and West Gates respectively, and each resulted 
in the securing of a few trophies For the encouragement of 
the soldiers Kirn Sin-gtik suggested that a schedule of rates 
lie issued offering prizes for Manchu heads. The king’s 
intention not to surrender was still unshaken, for when a 
courtier memorialized him urging surrender he burned the 
document in anger. On the twenty-second a Manchu mes¬ 
senger rode up to the gate aud asked if the king were ready 
to surrender yet. The answer came in the shape of fierce 
sallies on the South and Last sides in which forty heads were 
taken and in which Gen. Yi Chi-wiln. with an iron club, killed 
two mounted generals. The soldiers were so elated by Lhese 
successes, which of course could make no difference in the 
strength of the besieging force, that on the following day they 
made simultaneous attacks on several sides, iu each of which 
the Koreans had some advantage. The Koreans lost hut 
twenty men while the Manchu loss was much greater. As 
the Mtmchus carried their dead from the field, however, the 
exact amount of their loss is not known. The king celebrated 
the victory by making a circuit of the wall. The next day 
was wet and foggy and the cold was even harder to endure 
than when the weather was clear. Both the king and the 
crown prince came out in the rain to encourage the soldiers 
and they and many of the. officials gave mats and blankets 
and the mud-guards of their saddles to help the soldiers to 
keep dry. The inmates of Hati-heung Monastery, inside the 
fortress, presented the king with forty quires of paper, and 
several bags of vegetables, but the king distributed them all 
among the soldiers. Other monks presented three large bowls 
of honey, for which the king thanked them and gave presents 
iu return. 

On the twenty-fifth the Manchus completed a wattle 
fence completely encircling the fortress. It was thirty miles 
lung aud twice the height of a man. Some idea cau be form- 
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ed of the numbers in the Manchu army when we know that 
this was completed iu seven days. F.verv eighty paces a bell 
was attached in such a way that if anyone attempted to break 
through, warning would be given to the sentinels. 

There were those outside who sincerely desired to give 
succor to the kiDg and the court. Geu. Kw&n CbAug-gil, of 
WCn-ju, gathered a small force and camped on Kum-dan moun¬ 
tain io plain sight of Nam-hau, and the king whs greatly eu- 
couraged, hoping that the Koreans were rallying to his sup¬ 
port. When this loyal baud attacked the MaueUas they were 
immediately overwhelmed and cut to pieces.' 

The Manchus cangbt every Korean they could lay hands 
on. The more vigorous of these they forced into their ranks, 
the old men were made hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
the young women were made concubine* a ud the older wo¬ 
men were compelled to cook and wash. 

On the twenty-eighth the king sent a present of a bullock 
and ten bottles of wine to the Manchu headquarters, but re¬ 
ceived the reply, “Heaven has given ns all Korea and we have 
no need of these things. Take them back to your starving 
soldiers.’' 

Chong Se-gyu. the governor of Ch’nng-ch'Oiig Province, 
was consumed with grief on hearing that the king was reduc¬ 
ed to two side-dishes with -his rice ; so he gave a mock two 
pheasants and told him to effect an entrance in some way or 
other and give them to the king. The governor himself came 
with a handful of men to Ma-heiii-ctTfln, only forty li from 
the beleaguered fortress. 3 nd there he was attacked in the 
rear by the enemy. His whole force was annihilated, though 
he himself reaped by leaping into a dvep gorge, intending to 
commit suicide. But the fall was not fatal. Nam Yang, also, 
the prefect of Ytin-gye, wanted to do what he could, and when 
he learned of the distress of the king, he arose even on bis 
wedding night and stalled for the seal of war. His little 
fotire was surrounded end he was ordered to surrender, and 
then it was that ho made that memorable reply, “Yon can con¬ 
quer my neck but never my knees.” His tongue was cut 
out aud lits body was dismembered. 

Gen. Kim Nvu had the idea that the Manchu force was 
weakest on the south aud that if a sudden,'"determined attack 
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were made the line might be broken through. So on the 
twenty-ninth he called all the generals and gave his orders. 
They all disagreed with him and considered the project hope¬ 
less. but would nut show insubordination. A considerable 
body, therefore, emerged from the South Gate, hastened down 
the valley against the surrounding line of beseigers. These 
men had no faith in the plan, however, and were prevented 
from ttaring back only by the sword of Gen. Kim Nyu which 
he used on h few as a warning to the rest Gcti. Sin said. 
"This is actual suicide. I v et me take my company and go out 
here and show you at the cost of tuy life that this cannot be 
done." He pushed rapidly forward and was soon surrounded 
by the Manchus who had lain concealed in a bend of the hills, 
aud he and his men were all cut down When the ammuni¬ 
tion of his men was gone they clubbed their muskets and 
fought to the bitter end. Two hundred Koreans fell in this 
rash adventure and Gen. Kitn returned crest-fallen and 
ashamed. Having no excuse, he tried to lay the blame on 
others, claiming that they did not support him properly. He 
also told the king that only forty inei: had been killed. 

Sun Keui-wQn who had been left as guardian oi Seoul 
sent a letter to the king saying that he had made a fierce at¬ 
tack on the Manchus encamped at A-o-ga outside the West 
Gate, but the king afterwards learned that this was false, and 

that Siui had fled incontinently from before the face of the 

0 

foe. 

When the last day of the year 1P36 arrived it found the 
relative position of the Koreans and Manchus as follows : The 
Mancbu camps were filled with plunder and with women 
which the soldiers liac captured : but what of the children ? 
These the soldiery did not want, and so they were killed and 
their bodies thrown outside the camps. Thtfre they lay iu 
piles aud a jiestilence was prevented only by the intense cold 
of winter. Iu Naiu-han the greatest distress prevailed. The 
provisions had not held out as bad been hoped Food was all but 
exhausted aud horses and cattle were dying of starvation. The 
king slept i:i his ordinary clothes, for he had given all his 
blankets to the soldiers. All he had to eat with bis rice was 
the leg or wing of a chicken. On tb it last day of the year 
some magpies gathered and began building a ucst id a tree near 
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the king's quarters. This was hailed as a hopeful omen. It 
shows lrj what straits the garrison was reduced that it should 
have pinned its faith to this childish superstition. It was the 
side subject of conversation for sum- time, hut it did the caged 
Korean king no good. 

The next day was new years day of 1637 and the king 
sent Kim Sin-gnk and Vi KyAng-jik to the Manchu camp to 
offer the -compliments of the season. They were there in¬ 
formed that the emperor's son had arrived and had inspected 
the army utid the forts. Consequently on the following day 
Hong Si-bong, Kim Sin-guk and Yi Kyurig-jik hastened to 
his headquarters and were met. not by the emperor's son but 
by a general who said. "You have called us slaves and thieves 
but our course has been straight and consistent throughout.'' 
He then laid before them an edict-of the emperor written on 
yellow paper, and whey were ordered to bow before it. Its 
contents were as follows : 

"The great, the good, the wise, the kind Emperor to the 
king of Korea. As you preferred allegiance to the Ming Em¬ 
peror rather than to us and. not content with throwing us 
over, despised and insulted us, yon now have an opportunity 
to sec the fruits of your choice. Of a truth you acted wicked¬ 
ly in breaking your oath, in throwing off the Manchu yoke 
and in offering us armed opposition. I have now brought au 
immense army and have surrounded your eight provinces. 
How can yon longer hope to render assistance to your "Father,’ 1 
the Ming Emperor? The Miugs are now hung up by the 
heels, as it were.” 

□n the next day the king sent his answer couched in the 
following terms: "The great, the glorious, the righteous 
Emperor. The little country has indeed sinned against the 
great one and has drawn upon herself this trouble which lies 
hard by the door of destruction. We have long wanted to 
write thus but we have been so surronnded ami hemmed in 
that it seemed well-nigh impassible to get a letter through 
the lines ; but now that the Emperor s son himself has come, 
we rejoice, arid yet we tremble. The Ming Erujjerof is no 
longer our suzerain. In this we have completely reformed. 
The people on the border have acted badly in ill-treating the 
Manchu envoys. We are truly on the brink of destruction 
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and We confess all our sin. It is for us to confess and fur s the 
Emperor to forgive. From this day forth we wash from oor 
mind all other thought of allegiance and enter upon a new 
line of conduct. If the Emperor will not forgive, we can only 
bow the head and die.” 

When this abject document was read before the court, 
before sending it, some thought it too humble, but the leaders 
said it was the only course left: so it was forwarded to the 
Manchu camp. Answer was returned that the Emperor's 
son had not yet arrived but that when he came he would re¬ 
ply. Strange to say no truce was made and the Manchu sol¬ 
diers, fearing perhaps that a truce might rob them of the 
pleasure of scaling those walls that had defied them so long, 
approached the wall that very night and with scaling ladders 
a considerable number-effected an entrance. But they had 
underestimated the determination and courage of the defend¬ 
ers, and those who got in were quickly dispersed by Gen. Vi 
Si-bik. Many Manclius fell in this desperate assault. Almost 
at the same hour a similar attack was made on the south side 
hut there also the Manchus were check-mated by the watchful 
guard. 

And now a diversion occurred. Generals Ho Wan and 
Min Yong from the provinces approached with a force of 40.- 
000 men and seriously threatened the Manchu flank. They 
were stationed on two opposite hills with a line of sharp¬ 
shooters between. In the fight which ensued the Koreans 
held their ground gallantly aud at first even made the invad¬ 
ers retreat; but this exhausted their ammunition and when 
the enemy reformed his lines and entne 011 again to the attack 
there was nothing to do but retrec-t. The retreat became a 
rout and large numbers of Koreans were cut down, i.-.eluding 
Gen. lid Wan. The other part of the army under Geu. Min 
Y'*ng held out a little longer but an unfortunate accident oc¬ 
curred which threw his troops into confusion. A large quan¬ 
tity of powder which was being paid out to the soldiers sud¬ 
denly exploded killing a large number of men and depriving 
the rest of means for continuing tae fight. So they met the 
same fate as the others. Those that the Manchus killed they 
stripped a:id burned but manWugitiv. s likewise died of ex¬ 
posure and fatigue. 
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* Gen. Sim Ynn had been fortifying Cho-ryfing iPass) but 
when he heard of the rout of the 40.000 men he took fright 
and reirented precipitately. celin g ad he met that there wax 
no n*.e in attempting to do anything. Gen. Kim Chnn-yong. 
howevt r, had more perseverance and came and rncumpisri 
twenty mile> from Nasu-han. occupying n position that was 
specially annoying to the enemy A fight was the result, in 
which the Koreans were at first successful, but curing the 
night tile Munch us were reinforced and era 11 non were brought 
to bear upon the Koreans. All the next day the Koreans 
fought desperately. Night put au er.d to Jibe battle and the 
Koreans finding that all their ammunition was gone, silently 
separated.burning all bridges as ihrv wen* 

- The admiral of Chftl-la Province desired to render aid to 
the king ami so gelling together a little fleet of boats he came 
north to Kaiig-u-ha auc joined the royal forces there. The 
governor of Kang-won Province excused hims-lf from taking 
active part in tl»e relief of Nam-han on the score of scarcity 
of food. For this lie was aflerwnrd banished. 

Singular events were happening in the north where 
Gen. Yang Keen lay with a considerable force a short dis¬ 
tance north of Seoul He was however a coward and dared 
not move hand or fool Tun other generals felt that they 
might get into trouble if they did do not somet v iug, and they 
had the happy thought that they ought to report to their 
superior. Gen. Yang Ketin. for they knew he would do tiO' 
thing, and thus they would lie safe, for their responsibility 
would cease. So they went to him and urged him to advance 
against the Manchus. But he declined to do so. and even 
gave them a written statement to that effect. Armed with 
that they felt quite safe. So there they lay a month till they 
beard at last of the tali of Nam-han, 

Of another stamp was Gen.. Yu Rim. .• He was 00 the 
road between Seoul and P’yung-yaug and, b.-tng attacked by 
the Manchus, he aod his little band defended themselves 
with such good effect that the Mancha camp resounded all 
night with wailings for their dead. The Koreans, finding 
that their ammunition was almost exhausted, then planned 
an ingenious retreat. Loading their muskets they tied them 
to trees, attached fuses of different lengths rmd theo silent- 
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ly retreated. The guns kept going ofT nil night Htid so the 
enemy knew nothing of the retreat until it whs discovered in 
the morning. 

Another effort th»i was made about this time was that of 
Generals Kim Cha-jiim and Ydk-dal who had h following of 
some 7,000 men. Starting from the north they came down to 
the. vicinity of Song-do Unfortunately they had no scouts 
out and suddenly falling in with a Maiichu force in the nar¬ 
row passage a few miles beyond Song-do, they were thrown 
into a panic and it is said that 5.0 jo into were killed, though 
it seems almost incredible that only 2.000 men survived out of 
7,000 Gen. Kim escaped by scaling the steep mountain side 
but his second was caught and bouud. The two thousand 
survivors rallied and attacked the Manchus with such fury 
that they were forced back and the captured general was res¬ 
cued. Gen. Kim Cha-jum then made his way to where (Veu. 
Yang Keun was idling away his time, and together they 
awaited the surrender of the king. vVe may anticipate a few 
months mid say that after peace was made these two gen¬ 
erals were brnished to distant places for their criminal 
cowardice. 

Gen. Sin Kyong-wan, stationed at Ong-jin iu Whang-lift 
Province, whs surrounded by the enemy, but the place was 
so difficult c‘ approach, owing to the roughness of the ground, 
that they could not reduce-it ; so. hopiug to draw out the gar¬ 
rison they feigned retreat. Gen. Sin whs not to be caught 
thus, and sent out one of his lieutenants to reconnoitre. 
That man happened to be just recovering from a wound, and 
so he did notgo far. but spent .the night iu a neighboring 
inn. He came back in the morning and reported the enetny 
gone. Gen. Sin then led out his troops to take them to the 
vicinity of Seoul; but the Manchus, who were lying conceal¬ 
ed in the vicinity, rushed out upon him and captured him. 
He was released only after peace had been declared. 

At Nam-ban a severe mental struggle was going on. 
They well knew that surrender and humiliation were inevit¬ 
able but t’.ieir pride revolted at the thought, and each tried 
to throw the blame do the other. This may be illustrated by 
a single case which will show how mutual recriminations 
were being made in the very presence of the siefe-weary 
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king. Yu Pilk-jeung memorialized the king in these words : 
“Gen. Kim Xyu who holds the rank ol' Ocncrnl-tn*chief is a 
man of no military skill, :i man r>[ jealous, vindictive tem¬ 
perament and bis house is full of bribes. When the king 
came to Nam-bnn it was almost without retinue, but he. for¬ 
sooth, must bring sixty horsemen at his back, And the fe¬ 
males of his household came hi Utters. He it was who urged 
the king to give up the crown prince to the tender mercies 
of the Nlanchu wolves. lie it was who com parsed the humil¬ 
iation of the king by advising him to send that self-effacing 
letter which, though sodiumble. was rejected. ’* This is all the 
work of Kim Nyu.” Here as elsewhere we see that personal 
spite lias aUvay been the rock on which the interests of Korea 
have been wrecked. 

The emperor knew that he had the king secure, and he 
determined to delay the ratification of a treaty until his cap¬ 
tive was reduced to the last crust, ii: order to brand upon the 
memory of all Koreans the indubitable fact of their vassalage 
and to teach them a lesson that they should never forget. 
And so the days slipped'by. 

On the .sixth of the moon Korean messengers succeeded 
in gettiug through the Mauchu lines and brought the king 
letters from l»is two sons on the island of Kang-wha, but the 
Manchus were aware of this and redoubled their diligence in 
guarding the approaches, and so the king was completely cut 
off from the outside* A few days later a costly joke was 
played by the Korean Geo. Kim Gu-vuo. He led a small 
party outside the West Gate ami soon returned with two 
heads. The king praised him and gave him presents of silk, 
Tlitt heads were raised on pikes, hut behold, no blood came 
from them A soldier in the ranks cried out. “Why-is my 
brother killed twice?" The truth is that the General had be¬ 
headed two corpses of Koreans whereby to obtain praise and 
favor from the king. The king replaced the heads by those 
of the general and his second. 

On the twelfth ciie king's emissaries went into the Man- 
chu camp bearing a letter from the king. They were told 
that a great Mar.cnu general was about to arrive and that 
.they must come again the next day. The people in Nam-han 
were iu desperate straits. All who had advocated continued 
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resistance now urged surrender, excepting Kim Sang-hdnand 
ChnngOn, who said, "Not till every soldier is dead, aud all the 
common people as well, will it be time to think of giving in.” 

The next day the messengers presented themselves in 
the Manchn camp as ordered. Tin* general who received them 
saul. “You broke your feriner treaty with ns. Are yon pre¬ 
pared to keep it if we make another?” The messengers bewt 
upon their breasts and cried. “It was our fault aod not the 
fnu'.t nf the king. We are willing to prove this with our 
lives.” “Rut why do you not come out and fight? 1 ’ “We 
arr an insignificant power and bow can wc hope to cope with 
von ?’’ was the humble reply. The Manchn then broke the 
seal of the king’s letter jtrd read, “When we signed the for¬ 
mer treaty yon were the elder brother and wc the yonhger 
brother. When a younger brother does wrong it is for the 
order brother to correct him. but if it is done too severely a 
principle of righteousnessss is broken, and the Supreme Being 
will be offended. We are dwellers in a corner of the sea. 
We know nothing but books. We are no warriors. We are 
wwk and must bow before superior iorce. So we accept the 
clemency t>[ the Mancbns. und wc arc now vassals and you 
are bur suzeraiu. When the Japanese invaded our laud ami 
wc were on the verge of destruction. China sent heT hosts aud 
saved us. Our gratitude to them lives in the very fiber of 
our bones. Even at the risk of incurring your auger we 
could not bear to cast them off. If now the Manchu power 
shows t>s kindness and goes back across the Y’alu, our 
gratitude toward them will be the same. We have been a 
long lime imprisoned here and We are tired and cramped. 
If you constnt to overlook our faults we will engage to treat 
the Manchn power rightly. These sentiments are engraved 
mi our very hearts and we surrender ouselves to the clemency 
of the Manchu emperor.” 

Food was now practically gone. The officials themselves 
were put on half rations and even the king’s daily supply 
was diminished by one third. At the very most there was 
enough to last but twenty days more. At this lime the Man- 
thus burned the buildings in connection with the royal tombs 
outside tile east Gate, acc also those near Naru-ban. The 
smoke of the burning went up to heaven. These acts bf 
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vandalism must have been a bitter drop in the cup that was 
being put to the king's lips. On the sixteenth Hong Sd-bong 
again went to the Manchn camp and asked why no answer 
was sent. The truth is that the Manchus had determined to 
first send and reduce the Island of Kang-wha. They answer¬ 
er!. “Gen. Kong Yu-dflk has gone with >0,000 men to take 
Kang-wha. We must wait till be returns.*' The next day 
they sent 1 h* king an insulting letter saving, “Why do you 
not come out and fight? We thought we would get at least 
a littk fight out of you. Have not your soldiers learned to 
lond and fire ? China is your gfjorl friend : why tines she nut 
send and help yon ? Now yon are starving and vet you have 
the impudence tn talk rilaml righteousness. Heaven helps the 
good and punishes the evil Those who trust ns we aid. 
those whoopoose we decapitate. As we have become your 
enemies volt see Its heroin Fore:* If vim will come Imek tu 
your allegiance we will treat you as a brother. Ii you wish 
to live, come out and surrender: if you will come out nml 
fight so much the better. Heaven will decide between ns." 
This received from the Koreans, starving though they*were, 
the following memorable reply. ‘‘We will die and rot here in 
our fortress before wc will stirrer icr thus, Then there will 
l>c no one to answer your insulting summons." 

On Hie eighteenth a Manchn general came near the South 
Gate and demanded that the king should come out and sur¬ 
render or else conn* out and light. The king thereupon sent 
a letter to the Manchn headquarters saying that he wanted to 
come out and surrender but that he did not dare to do so while 
the Manchn soldiers were prowling about the wall. As the 
king handed this leito to the messenger Kim Sang-h<hi snatch¬ 
ed it from the messenger's hand and tore it in fragments 
saving, “How can von bear to send such a letter. Heaven 
will still favor us if we are patient, but if we send this? we are 
truly undone*' Then followed a scene in which the courtiers 
almost came to blow*. Ch*oe Mvttng-gil took the fragments 
ot the letter ami pasted them together ai>d the next day iu 
company with another gene a* took it to the Manchus They 
were met with the gruff reply, “We do not want your letters. 
We want your king to coiue out ami surrender." That night 
the Manchus scaled the wall on the east side and a great panic 
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followed, but Gen. Vi Keui-cb’uk, with a body of picked men 
•succeeded in driving back the enemy. On the twentieth.au 
answer was received from the emperor who said, “The 
reason why we demand that you come out and surrender is that 
we may have a visible proof of your sincerity, If we depart 
now leaving you still king of Korea all will be well. Why 
should I deceive yon since I ntn conquering the whole world 
besides? Need I use guile? I desire to punish only those who 
advised yon to cleave to China and prove untrue to ti*. Be¬ 
fore surrendering you must send those men bound to me. I 
shall kill them but the rest of you will be safe. One thing is 
certain. I will read no more of your letters / 1 When the king 
saw this he cried. “I cannot send those men bound to him." 
In spite of the ominous closing words of the emperor's letter 
the king again wrote saying, "Korea to the worshipful, glori¬ 
ous. puissant. merciful emperor, greeting. We are narrow 
and provincial people and very deficient in manners but the 
contrast between our present mental attitude and that of a 
few months ago is surprising. Araoug our councillors some 
argued one way and some argued another but now starvation 
has brought ns nil to the same point and we know that we 
must become subjects o: the Manchu power. But since the 
days of Silta there has never been seen such a thing as a king 
gomg out from his fortress to surrender. We cannot do it in 
that way. If you insist upon it you will soon have nothing 
left but a fortress full of dead. I have signified my willing- 
uess to surrender but if I should go out to you the people 
would never again recognize me as king and anarchy will re¬ 
sult. I long ago banished the men who opposed the making 
of peace with the Manchus, so T cannot send them to you. but 
the emperor must now be gTacious and forgiveour mistake." 
When the Manchu general was about to send this scornfully 
back Yi Hong*ju told him that it was written by the officials 
and that nothing more was possible; and that if anyone sug¬ 
gested to the king the advisability of coming out it world 
mean instant death. But the Manchu drove them away in a 
rage. One official named Ch*ng On violently opposed all these 
attempts at securing a cessation of hostilities and said it would 
be better to sit there and rot than to surrender. He urged 
that the fighting be continued. 
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Chapter VIII. 

Tbe refugees un Kang-wha .. crossing the ferry .. .theTriflCM* blame? 
the commander... .^ra-D sav«rt... .cross-purposes . .Manciin nfU 
. Manubus a footing on Kang-wlm .. .Gen. Kttrt's flight 

Korean* mannered .. .royal captives ...suicide .. .ancestral tablet* 
dishonored ...list of ihe dead From fCan^-wluita N'am-han ... 
fierce attack* .. h iinSanduieot ...The king learns of the fall of 
Kanawha . .Mancha vied ms sent ...arrangements tor the sur- 
renrler ..the Mnnclm conditions ...the king comes out of N.1111- 
tia-i . the ceremony ...disgraceful scramble ...the king enters 
Seoul ..,cu 111I.tiiu. yf the capital . .Mancliu urmy retires ...» high- 
priced cup live_mug ana Crown 1 'rince part ...rewards and pun¬ 

ishment* . .the island of Ko*«li> taken .. .an uOBclfeh act. 

We must leave the king and his court, fating starvation 
on the one hand and the deep humiliation of surrender on the 
other, sind see how 11 fared with the people on Kmg-wha. 
This island had ear usd the r split ttion of being impregnable, 
because of the failure of the Mongols to take it when Ihe king 
of Koryo found refuge there. Kim Kyftn'r-jeung was the 
commander of tbe garri.-on there and Ini In-jjn was second iu 
command. Chang Sit: bad charge of the naval defenses. 
When the king sent the Crmvn Princess, the royal con¬ 
cubines, the second and third princes and the aged officials 
and their wives to Kang-wha a few days before his flight to 
Num-han they were under the escort of Get:. Kim Kyfing- 
jeung. who was also taking his wife and mother to tbe same 
place fur safety. It was a long cavalcade, stretching miles 
along the road. Arriving at the ferry which was to take the 
party across the narrow channel to the island, Gen. kirn de¬ 
liberately began by filling the boats with the members of his 
own family and fifty horse-loads of furniture which they had 
brought along, and the Princess and the other royal fugitives 
had to wait. For hvn whole days the Crown Princess was 
obliged to stay on the farther side in imminent danger of seiz¬ 
ure by the Mauchus. At last she summoned Gen. Kim and 
said. “Are not these boats the property of the king ? Why 
then do you use them only for your relatives and friends while 
we wait litre 111 danger t” As* there was un possible excuse 
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for his conduct he was obliged to accede to the demand, but 
only just in time : tor. though there were thousands of people 
still waiting to cross, a foraging band of Mancnus arrived on 
tiie-scene and the terrified multitude rushed headlong into the 
water, “like leaves driven bv t lie wind,“and multitudes were 
drowned. L»rge store of government rice was lying at Kim* 
p'o ami Tong-jin, and as ihe NI melius had not as'yet dis¬ 
covered it. Gen. Kiiri.was able to get i: across to the island ; 
but t:o One excepting the members of his own family and fol¬ 
lowing were allowed to have any pari of it. He had such 
faith in the impregnability of Kaug-wha that he set no guards 
and spent his litas in feasting and playing chess. Prince 
Pong-im suggested th.it it would he well to keep 11 good look¬ 
out. but tilt general replied sharply. “Who is in command of 
this phot, you or I ?“ This Gen. Kim svas the son of Gen. 
Kiin Xyu who had charge of the defence of Nam-han and be¬ 
tween them they managed things about as they pleased. There 
was a running fire of dispuu* between Gen. Kim and the other 
leaders on Kang wha ana auything but good order and con¬ 
certed action prevailed among the forces set for the defence 
oi the people there. The Manchus, although without boats, 
had no intention to leave the island nntaken, and so they 
pulled down houses far and near and made rafts with the 
timbers. 

As it was in the dead of winter there was much tcc.on 
either bank of the estuary, and as the tide rises some thirty 
feet there the crossing was a difficult feat, even though the 
actual distance was small. Soou the message came from the 
ferry guards that the Nlanchus had finished their rafts and 
would soon be attempting the passage. Gen. Kim called them 
fools for thinking the Mancbus wouid dare to cross in the face 
of such obstacles, but when it was announced that they had 
actually embarked in their improvised craft he bestirred him¬ 
self. He sen! a force under Yun Sin-ji to guard the upper 
ferry, Yu Chftng-uyang look charge of the middle ferry, Yu 
Sdng-jeung guarded the lower ferry and Yi Hyung was on 
guard at Ma-ri san, still lower down. Gen. Kim stationed 
himself at the middle ferry. There was a great lack oi arms, 
but as there were plenty in the Kang wha arsenal the suldier* 
demanded them : but G^u. Kirn refused. It was the iuteution 
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of the Manchus to cross under fire of certain huge cannon 
which they had planted on the opposite bank. When the shot 
from these began kicking up the dust about Gen. Kim he 
found he was urgently needed elsewhere and was hardly re¬ 
strained by the indignant outcry of his lieutenants. The 
Mmichus were then seen boarding their strange craft and in 
the very fore front came a raft with seventeen men who held 
shields in one hand while they paddled with the other. Admiral 
Chang Sin was lower down with a fleet of boats and he made 
desperate efforts to come to the place where this crossing was 
taking place, but the tide which runs there like a mill-race 
was against him and he could make uo headway at all. He 
simply stood in his boat and beat his breast with anger and 
chagrin Kang Sin-sOk whs further up the estuary with other 
boats and he hastened to come down ; but it was too late. The 
first raft full of Matichus had gained a foothold on the island. 
Tlic Koreans found their powder wet and the arrows exhaust¬ 
ed. As a consequence the whole force, numbering about two 
hundred men, turned and fled before seventeen Manchus. 
These men paced up mid down the shore waiting for reinforce¬ 
ments. for which they had signalled. Gea. Kim bad already 
fled iti a small boat, which finally landed him far down the 
coast. Then the whole Mauchu army made its way across , 
some on rafts and some in boats which were seat from the is¬ 
land. The Crowu Princess wanted to make her escape with 
her little two year old boy. but the Maochu soldiers at the 
gate of the fortress would not let her come out. She then 
gave the boy to K.im In and he managed to get through the 
lines and escape to the main land with the child, which he 
took to Tang-jin in Chhmg-ch’ung Province. The Princess 
attempted 9 Uicide with a knife but did not succeed. The 
Manchus called out to Minister Yun Pang and said, “We 
will occupy the right side^ of the fortress and you and the royal 
personages and other persons of high degree can occupy the 
other side. 7 * They then took all the common people outside 
the North Gate of the fortress and set them in long liaes. 
These people were all wondering what was about to happen, 
when out came a standard bearer carrying a red Hag and be¬ 
hind him came a soldier with a bared sword. 
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Mudang and P'ansu. 

The book-divinatiou of the p'ansrt is of very many kinds. 
We have described one in our last issue. Another form of 
divination Is carried ou by use of a book called Ch 3 n-sfing uok 
or “Record of Previous Existence." This form of divination 
is based upon the fact that many Koreans believe that the ills 
of the present life are the punishment for sins committed in 
a previous life and that present happiness is a reward or offset 
for suffering in a previous existence. It is only when one is 
in trouble or danger that he has recourse to this form of di¬ 
vination. Suppose, for instance, that a worn an is constantly 
abused by a drunken husband and is driven to desperation. 
She will go to a p'ansu and ask him to consult his “Record 
of Previous Existence 1 ’ for her. She tells him the year, 
month, day and hour of her own and of her husband's birth 
and asks what their previous existence was like and what the 
future seems to promise. From the dates given the p'antu- 
hunts up the corresponding formulae and Ends perhaps that 
in a previous existence the woman was a bullock driver and 
her husband was tbe bullock, that she beat and abused the 
animal and as a consequence she is doomed to suffer at the 
hands of her husband. But he then proceeds to give her 
directions how to put an end to the unpleasant conditions of 
her life. For iuslauoe he may tell her to bay a bundle of slicks 
which have formed the inocr part of Sax stalks, tie them 
together in seven places like a corpse and set it up in the 
room. When the husband comes home drunk, she mast 
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hide io aa adjoining room. Tbe husband will mistake the 
bundle of sticks ior his wife and will fall to beating them. 
She must scream and cry as if she were briug hurt. 
Presently the sticks will be broken into small pieces. This 
will be the sign of the breaking up of the husband’s evil 
temper and from that time on he will not beat his wife. 

Or perhaps a woman will ask the p'ansu to exptain the 
enigma of life to her. He consults the book and then says, 
“In a past existence you were well off and you were kind to a 
poor starving dog that lived in your neighborhood. So when 
the time came for you to come to this world the Supreme 
Being decreed that the dog should come too, asVour son. If 
you briug him up well aud treat him kindly he will be your 
support in old age. That should be your chief care. ” 

One of the favorite stories told of divinatiou by the “Re¬ 
cord of Previous Existence” is that of the couutry gentleman 
who made an honest if humble living by bringing wood to 
Seoul on a bullock aud selling it. One day he came as usual 
and sold a load of wood to a famous p'ausu. who lived near 
YOu-mot-kol in the eastern part of Seoul. Having deposited 
the load and received his pay he went toward the Northeast 
Gate but was overtaken by a severe thunder shower. In the 
middle of the storm his bullock, was struck by liglitniug and 
kilted. The poor man, thus suddenly deprived of his means of 
livelihood, could not reconcile himself to the loss and wus 
determined to find out why it had happened. The bullock 
was skinned and its flesh sold but the hide and horns were 
taken home. The owner then looked up his records and found 
the very time when the bullock was boro. Such records are 
frequently kept by farmers in the country. He tlieu tramped 
in to Seoul and consulted the p'ausu to whom he had sold the 
wood, but tu test the powers of the diviuer he said that a sou 
had been born to him at a certain time and asked to tc told 
about his previous condition and his prospects for happiuess. 
The P'ansu looked up the references and them turned to the 
fanner and said 1 

“This is no sou of yours; ic is a bullock and it is already 
dead. It was au evil being ill a past existence. If you waul 
to find out all about it go home aud ou the bullock you will 
find the proof of the truth of mv statement.” 
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The farmer, more mystified thaa ever, went home and 
examined the hide carefully but could find nothin®. He was 
about to give it up when he found on one of the horns an in¬ 
scription in small Chinese characters which read thus: 

Hi % tf * w nr 

X lit *3 to £ * 

- £ * S * £ 

X ft SI ft * 0s ff 

This by free translation means: “In the days of the 
Tang dynasty Jived a prime minister named Vi Rim*po. 
After Ins death he was transformed nine times into a dancing 
girl and three times into 1 bullock but even so he could not 
expiate the crimes which he had committed; so Heaven smote 
him with h thunder bolt and thus wiped out the debt." It 
is only necessary to add that this Vi Rim-po was one of the 
most corrupt officials that China has ever seen,- which is say¬ 
ing a good deal. 

Another form of divination is called Ok-c'hu-gvuug, or, 
by free translation, “Thoughts on the works oi the Jade 
Emperor of Heaven.” If a man is afflicted by a disease 
caused by the presence of a demon so malignaot that only the 
direct command of the deity can exorcise it, recourse is had 
to this book. Insanity is considered the worst disease in 
Korea and is believed to he caused by the most malignant 
imp. The method of exorcism is as follows. The p l ansn 
comes into the presence of the afflicted mac and food is laid 
out as for a feast. The p'ansn then invites the various spirits 
to com; and feast, such as the house spirit, the kitchen spirit, 
the door spirit. He orders them to go and invite to the feast 
the evil spirit that has caused the disease and if he will not 
come to call upon the master spirit to compel him to come. 
When he arrives the p'ansv bids him eat aud then leave the 
place and cease to torment the patient. If he consents the 
fight is over but he probably will not submit so easily, in 
which case the p'ansu gets out the book and chants a stave 
or two. The mystic power of the book paralyzes the iuip 
and he is seized and imprisoned in a stone bottle and securely 
corked down. In some cases he is able to burse the bottle, 
and then he will have to be invited again to a feast and sub- 
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riiietf by the hook. He is then put into a bottle, but this time 
the cork is made of peach wood which has peculiar power 
over imps, and the bottle is beaten with pencil twigs to reduce 
the imp to complete helplessness. The bottle is then deliver¬ 
ed to a miidanjf and she is told to go in a certain direction, 
which will prevent the return of the imp, and bury the bottle 
m the ground. The cure is now supposed to be complete. 

Another kind of divination is called the Ck' uk-aa-gyinig 
or “Prayer Divination " This is accomplished without the 
use of any book and is used only in case of sickness. Ordi¬ 
narily the p'nnsu commands the evil spirits to do his bidding 
but in this instance he imitates the mudung by beseeching the 
imps to cease theii torments. 

The ( ht-ttn-gyTt//? or “Earth-spirit divination” is used 
m deciding upon a good site for a house or what direction to 
go when moving from a house and how to secure good fortune 
in relation to the spirits of specific localities; or how to get 
rid of evils caused by the enmity of such spirits. The p'ansu 
advises the man by means of his supposed occult power. It 
is done by word of mouth but the formulae are all stereotyped 
ones and are handed down from generation to generation as 
secrets oi the craft. 

Such a large part of the p'ajisu s work depends upon exact 
dates that he must have at his tongue s end the complete 
calendar for the past seventy-five years and the next seventy- 
five years. If you tell hint, for instance, that you are forty- 
five years six months and nine days old he will tell you in¬ 
stantly the month and dav of your birth, which is not a very 
simplc thing to do seeing that he must remember on what years 
the intercalary mouth comes. For in Korean they go strictly 
by the moon and this requires the interjection of an extra 
month every two or three years or else they would soon have 
January come in mid-summer. 

The S<?i/g-sit/-gv'n»g or “Sptrit-sending divination.” This 
is practiced when it is desired to cure a sick person who is 
far away and cannot be reached in time. Food is prepared, 
mid the spirrtSHresuinmoucd who have charge of the five direc¬ 
tions. They are told th it in a distant province a good mail is 
aillicted by an evil demon and one of the spirits is asked to go 
to the distant place and drive it away. 
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The Maii-siu.grtinf or “Ten-thousand spirit divination/' 
Kver\ year or two the p'ansu aVI pet together and then snm- 
nion nil the spirits to a banquet. This looks very much like 
friendship but it differs from the relations subsisting between 
the tnudnng and the spirits. She is supposed to he inferior to 
the spirit while the p'ansu while often assuming a friendly 
attitude is supposed to be able to force his will upon the 
spirits. 

The Su-shi-gvTnig or ‘‘Spirit-imprisoning divination.” 
This is practiced only in the case of weak and wicked spirits 
who arc themselves outcasts. They are supposed lo interfere 
wantonly in men’s affairs, to iuterrupt them in their work, to 
make them change their minds when Will upon some good 
undertaking. To overcome such a spirit the p'ansu gives the 
afflicted man h written form till or charm which he is to wear 
secre’.ed on his person. If this does not suffice the p'ansu 
asks the spirits of th,- five directions to imprison the offender, 
which is promptv done. 

The l\ing-sin-gv h ag or ‘‘Spirit liberating divination.” 
Suppose, for instance, that one of these lesser spirits, having 
been imprisoned as related above calls upon some spirit friend 
lo get him out of trouble. This friend hastens to earth and 
afflicts some mail. When called upon by the p'ansrt to ex¬ 
plain he says, “Nfv friend has been imprisoned and l am in 
duly boi-.nl to help him. If you will see that he is liberated 
I will go surety for his future god behavior.” The p ansn 
therefore appeals to the spirits of the five directions and they 
let the induce rated spirit out on bail, as it were. 

(To be continued) 


The Taiku Dispensary. 

A T>AY*S CUNJC. 

During the forenoon the evangelistic helper sits in the 
waiting-room with a pile of tracts and Testaments before him. 
which he sells and explains to all who couic. As patient* 
from the countn. come early and have no-where else to stay 
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in town they make the dispensary waiting-room their head¬ 
quarters and generally form a good audience. Each patient 
firings one or two friends to lend him sympathy and support. 

Meanwhile the two medical students dean the drug and 
operating room, prepare instruments, dressings and everything 
ets<- that is necessary for the afternoon's work. 

After dinner the clinic opens with a religious service in 
the waiting-room, the physician, helpers and audience sitting 
together cross-legged on the floor, A passage of scripture 
read aud explainei by the physician and a short gospel talk 
follows. All then bow in prayer. It is surprising to see how 
readily they prostrate themselves, although most of them have 
never before bowed to anything except their ancestral tablets 
hticI the graves of their parents. 

The physician and students then cross the narrow yard 
to the combined consulting, drug and operating room and the 
patients are seen in the order of their arrival. 

The first who appears is a boy called Tori, a stone. He 
had small-pox so badly several years ago that the scars on his 
nose contracted the orifice of one nostril completely and the 
other almost completely. A week before, a preliminary opera¬ 
tion had been per formed and today a round steel rod the siz.’ 
of the little finger is passed into each nostril and left there a 
moment. This is being done each day and it prevents recou- 
t ruction. 

A young man of twenty-four next enters and says “Peace 
be with you. I have had a sore on my left shoulder for thir¬ 
teen months. I have used all kinds of medicine, but in vain. 
What cau you do for it ?’’ Examination shows it to be cover¬ 
ed with hard black wax and a piece of paper stuck on tightly, 
which serves to keep all discharges in. Twenty minutes with 
soap and warm water discloses the ulcer which is dressed with 
zinc ointment and strapped with adhesive plaster. He is en¬ 
couraged to learn that by coming a few times his shonlder 
will be well iu three weeks at longest. 

Then comes a man apparently in great pain carrying his 
arm in a sling. “Please look at my finger” aud he sits down 
and begins to unwrap that member, laying the filthy rags 
carefully at his side. “Oh no! Throw those things away” 
savs the helper. “Rut I shall want them again’’ he answers 
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in surprise. “We wilt give you fresh ones." He obeys 
grumbling, at such tic necessary waste and shows a badly swol¬ 
len hand and finger and an ugly wound. 

“How did this happen ?" 

■'A man hit me there." A common result of quarrelling 
in Korea. 

“Well, my man, we will have to give you the chim 
(knife).” 

“Can I Stand it?" he asks. 

“You'll have to. You are uot prepared to take any 
‘sleeping medicine’ (anaesthetic) today nor is there lime to ad¬ 
minister it. This wound will not wait another day. You may 
lose your finger.” 

"Go ahead then, since there is no help for it." He grits 
his teeth while counter openings are made, the wound is flush¬ 
ed with antiseptic solution and drainage introduced. He 
nearly faint* but does not complain. He is a coolie and 
stands pain well compared with any other class of peopic in 
Korea. 

“Now take this leaflet. It explains the Christian doc¬ 
trine. Go home, read it carefully and come every day atter 
dinner and have your hand dressed." To every patient who 
does not buy n book a leaflet tract is given. 

Two cases of chronic dyspepsia follow. Oue explains his 
condition by showing his fist. 

“I have something just this size in here," pointing to his 
stomach, “which I can't get rid ui. I want some medicine to 
break it up." 

After this a child of three years is brought in on a slave 
girl s back. The father accompanies her. I recognize the 
chs.* as one for whom an appointment had been made ten days 
before, to operate and remove dead bone from the leg. 

"Why did not you bring this child at the time agreed 
upon?" 

“Because 'The Gitesf came (small-pox) and the child 
could not leave the house." He removed the outer garment 
and showed the child’s body covered front head to loot with 
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small pox pustule*. An abccss on the leg was opened and the 
father lold to bring the child for the operatiou ou the bone as 
soon as ‘The Guest'* left. 

Young Kim now appears, whose father beat him so un¬ 
mercifully last year for gambling. 

“Father presents his respects and begs you to acept this 
unworthy gift.” aud he advances and deposits a hundred eggs 
done tip io straw in rows of ten. 

“How ts your father?” 

“lie is well and is studying the doctrine every day.” 

“And you too. 1 hear, have become a Christian .' 1 

“Yes, 1 too have become a believer,” he feays modestly. 
He then Uncovers his thigh which was so denuded of sliiu and 
muscle by the beating which had cured him of gambling. It 
had healed once but had broken down again from lack of care. 
This was the occasion of his visit. 

After him comes a small buv with the itch and is given a 
clam shell full of sulphur ointment to rub in after a hot bath. 
Clam-shells are the cheapest form of ointment box obtainable 
and they answer the purpose very well. Coolies pick them 
up along the river and bring them in by the sack fnll to sell. 

A man from a town sixty miles away comes in and says 
his boy is an idiot with spinal trouble and can neither stand 
nor walk. It is sad to hear him plead for medicine but of 
coarse it is useless. 

Next comes a bright looking fellow of twenty-eight who 
greets me pleasantly and adds:— 

“Will you please look at this?” There is a whitish spot 
ou the brown skin just above the knee. I prick it with a pin 
and find that there is a space as large as the palm of my hand 
that has tio feeling. 

“You have no other spots like this?” 

“No,” he answers. 

“1 am very sorry but I fear I cannot do anything for you 
now. Next year when the new hospital is ready 1 may be 
able to give you some treatment.” Ido not mention leprosy 
but he understands. 


•They always speak politely of the small-pox Spirit, fearing to anger 
him and thus cause a more virulent, attack of the disease. Ed. 
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Here is* another patient who has beeu successfully operat¬ 
ed on for harelip. He brings a friend similarly afflicted. A 
date is fixed for an operation and he promises to be on hand. 
From my experience Koreans arc more solicitous about their 
looks than Westerners. Harelip even among coolies and 
farmers is a decided bar to man iagcatid many are operated on 
for this reason. 

Medical treatment iu the Far Hast is often very unsatis¬ 
factory. Oi svliat use is it to give a man with chronic 
dyspepsia medicine when he eats a big bowl of under-done rice, 
raw pickled turnip aud red pepper three times a day? When 
I tell them to eat wheat or buckwheat flour, soup, well cooked 
ground beans or eggs aud chickens, if they can afford to do so, 
they answer, “How is it possible to live without rice? The 
other grains are cheaper but they have tio taste/' 

The clinic is over and on the way home I take the road 
skirting the oid city wall toward the inn where the boy stops 
who is beiug operated on for a skin disease and is brought 
every day on his father's back. Half way there I hear the 
sound of crying aud overtake my young patient shaking with 
sol*& trying to bobble along. His father sits in the gutter 
vomiting the excess of native wiue which he has imbibed. 

“He's all well," the father hiccoughs. “He can walk as 
well ns I can." I return and direct the hospital assistant to 
see that the boy is carried home ; and T decide then and there 
to do no more operating till the new hospital is done and there 
are wards to put patients in after operation. But even as this 
resolve is made I have a vision of suffering cases without hope 
'of relief *nve from the foreigu doctor. Is it not better to let 
them try te convalesce even in a Korean inn than to leave them 
to the Lender mercies of the native druggist and his long black 
chim (needle for acupuncture) ? 

W. O. Johmsox, M.D. 
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Korean Relations with Japan. 

(St'fond flaper) 

ENVOYS PROM VARIOUS JAPANESE RULERS. 

In the last year of Kwacg-fcJ's rule in Korea two envoys 
came from Japan jQembo and So Saniikiiio(^?j£t) They 

asked that they be allowed to put up at a guest house in Fu- 
san called the Yo-pang-wfin. The request was granted.. Bat 
in 1637 tbe Daimyc of Tsushima asked the Koreau govern¬ 
ment to take back this seal. It was done but the .seal was rc- 
turned two vears later. 

When Taira uo Yoshitomo became Daimyo of 

Tsushima he asked the Korean government in 1612 to confer a 
seal upon him in consideration of the faithful services of Choug 
Ung-tnan The government answered: “As you have 

mended your mind and followed the example of a patriot it is 
right to show you favor.” So the seal was given. Iu iC>i6 
Taira no Yoshiuari became Daimyo in place of his 

father. Lt was his duty to seud back the seal to Korea but he 
was very anxious to keep it. so he wrote saviug, "My mother 
holds the seal and I cannot well obtain possesion of it, please 
let it stay here until I have a sou to succeed me as Daimyo? 
The government graciously consented. But iu 1658 when this 
Daimyo dice the government sent and took back the seal, and 
for a time the sending of envoys was discontinued. 

Whenever h gilt came from Japan each jtortioii 

was iu charge of a separate Japanese Each of these had three 
men under him and forty boatmeu. The length of slay :il 
husau and tire feasting were according to the ceremonial ob¬ 
served front former times. Thu presents consisted of black 
lacquered objects; writing paper; ink-stones for several colors 
of ink (like a palette. Jit/,); of each oi these there was one 
bundle; 300 pound!- of black pepper; 300 pounds of somok 
/K (Sapati-wouci, or Brazil-wixxl, a die-woud /id.); 14.3 pounds 
5J3 07 .. of copper : 400 pounds of lead. This was received by 
tbe Korean government and the government sent back to Ja¬ 
pan in return oue pound of ginseng; one tiger-skiu; one 
leopard skin, two pieces uf gruss-ulotli; two pieces of white silk ; 
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two pieces of dark linen ; five pieces of cotton cloth; twenty 
brnsh pens: twenty pieces of ink ; two falcons; five figured 
mats; two otl paper canopies; and if the Japanese were partic¬ 
ularly insistent there were added ten ounces of ginseng; ten 
pens; ten pieces of ink ; two falcons; two mats; three quires of 
white paper; two seam pressers; two brushes ; two ink-water 
cups; two ink-stones; four fans; four fine tooth combs; six 
measures of honey; six measures of buckwheat flour ; a kind 
of pearl barley, six measures; six measures of wild sesamum 
oil; two pecks of brazil-nuts; two pecks of English wainuts ; 
two pecks of jujubes; two pecks of chest nuts ; two pecks of 
pine nuts; two tigers' galls; two dogs; one quire of umbrella 
paper. 

If the Japanese were not able to bring the copper and 
lead and other specified articles they brought 02B pieces of 
common cotton «-!oth and in addition, for trading, 34.14 pieces. 

Taira no Yoshizane was the sou of Yoshinari 

(;&$)• In 1641 he sent two envoys to Korea, Sekijo 
and To-Tomonawa and asked for the royal recogni¬ 

tion, but the’Korean government replied that it could not be 
done until the sral which had been sent to his father was re¬ 
turned according to custom. So the envoy sent word to Tsu¬ 
shima and the seal was sent to Fusan. The envoy then said 
to the government, “Yoshizane was born in Yedo fiXff) and 
is greatly beloved by the Shogun. So Korea must treat him 
better than it did his father and must give him more than is 
specified in the convention of the Man-SOng-wOc.’' Two years 
the king waited before answering this request and then he 
said, ‘ These dwarfs try to treat ns like ‘three io the morniug 
and four at night' and they seem to think we are children. 
Thev do not show anv gratitude for our favors. Give them 
what they want this time but let it clearly be understood that 
this is to form no precedent.(The attusion to "three in the 
morning and four at night’ refers to the man who had some 
tame squirrels and fed them three chestnuts in the morning 
and four at uiglit but every alternate day fed them four in the 
morning and three at night. The silly animals complained 
about it whenever they received ttr.ee in the morning, uot 
recognizing that they received one more at night to make up 
the difference, SO this rch.rc.net is a slur on the Jt.panese a< if 
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they had not wit enough to see when they were well off. Ed!) 
It was not until 1655 that Yoshizane became the Daimyo of 
Tsushima and an non need the fact to the Korean Court and 
was given a seal. In 5703 he died and for a time the sending 
of envoys was discontinued, 

THK YEARLY ENVOY. 

The first boat of the year brought the New Years greet¬ 
ings. In the second moon the envoy put up at the I-jung- 
am. In the third moon the envoy was put up at the Man- 
song-wftn. In the sixth moon a special envoy came from Tsu¬ 
shima. If any occasional boat? came they received no favors 
from the Koreans. Each man connected with these embas¬ 
sies, from the chief down, received one peck of rice a day for 
his sustenance. I'pou disembarking they drank tea and the 
length of their ?tay was discussed and agreed upon. 

Up to this time the Koreans had been accustomed to use 
the Ming calendar but in 1636 they changed to the Mnncho 
calendar, but only used the name of the cyclical year and not 
the name and year of the ruling sovereign in China. 

THK YEAKI.V ENVOY H\ THE FIRST BOAT, 

Each of the seventeen boats that came yearly brought a 
letter addressed to the C.hcntt-cui of the Board of Ceremonies. 
The envoy, the commander of the boat and the custodian of 
the gilts each had three men in his suite. There were forty 
boatmen and fifteen men to procure wood and water. They 
came to Fusan and stayed eighty-five days. Every day the 
envoy received; 

Rice 4 measures Millet 1 measure 

Honey handful 

Shell fish Hlaliotis) 2 
inis Sin-lied Chestnuts 3 hand inis 
Jujubes 3 „ 

Codfish 1 

Sand fish 4 

Cuttle-fish 1 

Dried Persimmons 2 sticks 
Beche-du-mer 5 handfuls 
Heu 
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Rice fiour 1 

Beans 6 

* 

Rice for wine 2 
Condiment 
Vinegar 
Sesamum oil 
Small shell fish 
Salt 

Mustard 
Dried fish 5 


4 hat: 

4 

4 

t Vo. 

* / 

/ l«. 

.) 

V«o 
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Sen weed i ounces Eggs 3 

Herrings 4 Chestnuts 1 measure 

Buckwheat 1 measure Yeast 7 handfuls 

The commanders of the boats and the custodial! of the 
gifts each received the same as the envoys except that the 
hen, the eggs and the chestnuts were omitted 

Of the three attendants one received nothing, because 
the rule was that only two should come, hut the Japanese 
tried to incrw‘r the number by sending three. The two who 
were recognized by the Korean government received each : 


Bice 

5’2 measures 

Seaweed 

2 OZ. 

Rice flour 

1 •• 

Herrings 

4 

Beans 

4 

Buckwheat 

1 mens lire 

Rice for wine 2 

Vn 

Millet 

1 4 

/ * «? 

Vinegar 

Vh, -• 

Honey 

V.u handful 

Condiment 

*/ u handful 

Shell fish 

1 

Oil 

1 

Cuttle-fish 

4 teR* 

Shell-fish 

/n 11 

Beebe-du-mer 

'4 measure 

Sail 

2 ,> 

Hazel-nuts 

3 handfuls 

Mustard 

handful 

Yeast 

n 

/ if 

Dried fish 

* 



The forty boat inert each received two measures of rice a 

day and all together received other things as follows; 

Rice for wine 

5 bags 

12 pecks 


Rice for vinegar 

' 

2 „ 


Gluten rice 

2 

3 ” 

2 measures 

Condiment 

I 

1 „ 

9 

Buckwheat 

2 

II M 

3 «’ 

Yeast 

9 bundles 

9 cakes 

4 handfuls 

Oil 

j pecks 

s measures y 

handfuls 

Honey 

J •• 

7 ■> 4 

Vm 

Salt 

10 .. 

7 

2 „ 

Seaweed 

52 lbs 

14 oz. 

. 

Mustard 

i peck 

6 measures 

b handfuls 

Jnjuttes 

7 •• 

4 

7 " 

Chestnuts 

8 .. 

3 


Shelled chestnuts 

/ fl 

4 

7 f 

Dried jxwsimmons 

40 bundles 

8 sticks 


Hazel ntits 

4 pecks 

9 measures 

S handfuls 

Live hens 

50 

Eggs 

249 
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Shellfish 2 pecks 5 measures 

Fresh fish mj 

Shell fish ihiliotisj 6 packages 6 sticks 
Bee he-du-tiier [ bag 5 pecks 
Cuttle-fish 31 and 1 kg. 


5 hard l'nls 

4 pieces 
7 measures 


Sole r 24 Fish fry 332 

Herring S3 bunches of too each 

Dried fish 174 . . „ 

In ail it amounted to «S bags and r4 peeks of rice. 14 
bags and it pecks of beans, wine and side-dish rice 113 bags. 
14 picks, 3 measures, 7 handfuls. 


Review. 

Evolution of the Japanese, by Sidney L- Gulick It is sur¬ 
prising to note have few. comparatively, arc the bookson Japan 
written by people who have lived their long enough to see 
things in their proper perspective This lx>ok, which is before 
us, is such a work. Mi. Gulick has been in elosecontact with 
the Japanese people tor Upwards of filUcn year* ami starts 
with the very true but often controverted statement that Japan 
is neither a purgatory nor a paradise. That it is a serious at¬ 
tempt to get at thehasic characteristics of the Japanese is. shown 
by the headings of the chapters; Sensitiveness to environment, 
heroes and hero worship, cheerfulness, industry, suspicious¬ 
ness, jealousy, ambition, conceit, patriotism, courage, aesthe¬ 
tic characteristics, memory, imitation, originality, iiivcutuc- 
tiess, imagination, moral ideas, etc., etc. As there is nothing 
in the book bearing directly upon Korea we cannot discuss at 
length the excellencies of this book, hut this much we can Say 
that up to the present time no other book luis come under our 
notice that treats the Japanese with such sympathetic hupar- 
tiality as this. We believe that it is one of the books that will 
live. It is printed in splendid shape by the Fleming H. Re veil 
Company, at S.200 net. 

A Catalogue of the Romanized Geographical Names of Kor¬ 
ea, by B. Koto. Pli.D., and Prof. Kanazawa, both of the Imperial 
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rniversity, Tokyo. This is a neat 12 mo. volume of about 
one hundred and seventy-five pages, giving something over 
6,000 Korean geographical names in romanized form together 
with the Chinese characters ami the name of the province in 
which each place is found. It includes the names of towns, 
rivers, mountains, passes, plains, islands, ferries, valleys, 
promontories, boys, harbors, bridges, rapids, etc., etc. 

The work is carefully done and the result is satisfactory 
in many particulars. The authors are to be complimented 
tjpou the accomplishment of their task, but we are in justice 
hound to point out one or two facts that seem to have beeu 
overlooked. It is called a rotuauuatiou but in fact it is a 
transliteration. The system of transliteration is a mixture of 
several systems, which is very unfortunate. No account is 
taken of the two very different sounds of the letter which 
is always transliterated 6. For instance the word ’g means 
\ariously either a plain or a bee according as it is pronounced 
pul or pol but the authors make no distinction. It is well 
recognized that the double vowels after the letters S' and 7t 
are pronounced assiuglt vowels: e.g. ^ is sang 1 not syang, and 
vet the authors oF this book have constantly introduced the v 
which no one pronounces. The laws of euphony are handled 
carelessly in such cases as Am-uok-gang which should be Am- 
uok-kaug for the sonant g canuot follow the surd k in a 
Korean word. The use of at for the seems to us cumber¬ 
some. Why the accent? The at alone or the u alone would 
have tveu better. We do not consider the use of the letter 
u in such words as Q /4 to be practical. It has become the 
well recogniz'd practice to write this word Wonsan and we 
doubt if there is any use in trying to make a change. They 
spell the hh’uc of this port t'dns-in ia which there are two 
Serious blemishes, namely the « nod the 0. The first syllable 
is pronounced precisely like the KnglNi word “woo.” Who 
would recognise the Korean word for boulder or precipice it) 
the trausliUTHtiou luihoi. Xu Korean word begins with a 

sou.nit. The first s v liable should be fra not 5 tf. II W< follow' 

* • 

the spelling, hA might be proper for the last syllable S] but 
Koreans universally cull it -A, so that the authors have evi¬ 
dently transliterated not rorr..i!.iz. d. Their system is literal 
jiu: iu>t phonetic, wli : ..h we deem to be the difference between 
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transliteration and roninnization. They t rati si iterate the 
Chinese character H^jr ns Jfyoi when in truth simple je is quite 
sufficient. We are given the word (hhy?>Hg.chkjftn-bakm when 
cb'Ong ch’uii-jiHwi would have been much nearer the K irt-an 
pronunciation of the word. 

On the whole we do not sec to what considerable use 
such a book can he put It gives simply the Iwre names of 
places and the provinces in which they are hut we ar^ not 
told the distance from the capital, the relative si?e or impor¬ 
tance of the place nor auy other facts that would be of gen¬ 
eral or specific interest. The only use for it seems to be to 
show foreigners how the names of Korean places should be 
transliterated. In this it follows no one of the various systems 
heretofore formulated but adopts a new otie of its own. We 
very much doubt whether in the face of the existing French 
system of transliteration and the system of romunimtiuD 
adopted by the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
there is room lor a third system. 


Odds and Ends. 


Good 

Cutlery. 


A geutlenien was making repairs about his house. 
While a wall was being demolished he heard 
the sharp ring of metal. He called the work¬ 
men aud demanded what it was that had fallen. The meu 
produced a small knife and handed it to the gentlemen. 
The latter grasped it eagerly and looked ut it with utmost 
interest. It was evidently some long lost heirloom that 
he had recovered. At about the same time a * merchant 
was making ready to go China to buy ia a stuck of goods. 
The geutlctuau called him iti aud said, “When you ire in 
China I wish you would buy me a few thousand books and 
bring them over with you.*’ The merchant of course had to 
assent but as the gentleman made no mention of money to pay 
for the books he lingered about the door. At last the gentle¬ 
man took out the knife he had recovered and held it out say¬ 
ing,'‘Well. then, take this,” but without any kind o( expiaiia- 
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lion. The merchant was mystified but went away with the 
knife. On opeuing it he was almost blinded by the light that 
flashed from its blade, reflected from the sun. So he pocket¬ 
ed it and sailed for China. One of the acticles that he in¬ 
tended to buy was jade mouth pieces for pipes, so he went to 
the jade cutters and saw them laboriously chipping away at 
the hard substance. He drew out his knife and said, “Try 
this knife on the jade. 1 ’ They did so and fouud that they 
could cut it like chalk. The jade merchants congregated 
and examined the knife with awe. Such an instrument was 
never heard of beiore. “How much for the knife?’’ “A 
million cash!” “Nonsense, you dou’t mean you wilt sell it for 
tlmtr-O, no, (with true Korean astuteness) did Isay one mil¬ 
lion? I meant ten million.” “We should be ashamed to take it 
for such a tow price, we will give fifteen million.” So fifteen 
million it was, and the merchant went home with along string 
of carts loaded with hooks and the remainder of the money, 
which amounted to five milliou cash. He deposited the books 
at tin? gentleman’s house and offered to give up the cash, but 
the gentlemen grew angry at the mere mention of money and 
threatened lo have I he merchant beaten, “What, do you mean 
that I am to bargain and haggle about a little money? I have 
the books and that is all 1 want. Keep the vile trash!” 
The merchant accepted the rebuke with some complacency 
and asked about the knife. 

“That knife.” said the gentlemen “was one of two that 
were made by the first Kmpcrorof the Chin dynasty iu China. 
One is still there but one disappeared. How it got to Korea I 
do not know, but it has been in my family for several genera¬ 
tions.” 

Ch'oe MyQng-geui was an archer. Not 
y °' Wr ouc the kind that goes to war and shoots 

to kill but the kiud that likes to fore¬ 
gather with his cronies of a summer afternoon and shoot at a 
mark. Tbc only thing that troubled him was that he was 
never able to provide a lunch for his friends when his turn 
came round. He was too poor to do it. and one day one of 
the fellows chaffed him about it good-naturedly. He was 
deeply chagrined and averred that on the next day he would 
provide tin; crowd with a. good lunch :u spite of bis poverty. 
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He went home and asked his good wife what he was to do 
about it for he had pleged his word to set out a feast.- The 
poor woman looked blank for a moment but then said he need 
have no fear; she would have everything ready, Ch 4 o* was 
surprised at this but supposed that she knew what she was 
talking about; and so he dismissed the matter from his mind. 
The next moruiug the wife cut off her hair and sold it for four 
dollars. With the proceeds she bought the materials for a 
feast and when all was ready she sent it out to the archery 
grounds oti the head of a slave woman whom she hired for 
the occasion. All the men were waiting impatiently for the 
food and Ch'oe was getting restive. At last he got up and 
strode down the hill to fiad what was the matter. There he 
found the slave woman seated uq the ground with the good 
things all scattered about and the dishes broken. She had 
stumbled and fallen with her load. Ch'oe went , back to his 
friends and explained the situation. He declare I that he 
never would meet with them again, he was so ashamed. So 
he bade them all good-bye and hurried away. He had deter¬ 
mined to become a thief. That night he broke into a rich 
man's house and demanded a hundred ounces of silver. As 
the rich mao had no choice but to be murdered or pay the 
money he handed over the hundred ounces of silver in bars of 
ten ounces each. On his way home Ch'oe lost ooe of the 
bars, but discovering bis loss he hurried back to tied it. He 
met a man standing in the corner who satd, "What is your 
hurry? Have you lost something? Is this it?" and he held 
out the silver bar. Ch'oe was startled. Here was a man that 
not ouly wouid not steal but would not even keep silver which 
he found iu the street. He took the silver bar, thauked the 
man uud hurried home. It was nearly morning but he still 
had time to carrv the silver all back to the ruau from whom 
he had stolen it and when that gentleman politely asked bun 
to accept one bar as a gift he refused. From that day he was 
not only honest but diligent and iu due time he secured a 
good positiou in the army. So, after all, his wife's sacrifice 
of her hair was not iu vain. 


The Crying 
Seed. 


We do not know vvhclhcr botanists generally 
are aware that the tree scientifically known as 
the Saphoto Jop-oilai, if it lives three hundred 
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years, will, from that time uu, bear each year a “crying seal.” 
Of coarse it bears thousands of seeds each year but only one 
of them will be able to cry. If anyone is so fortunate as to 
secure one of these and eat it be will be ten times as bright 
as ordinary men. That is why Yun Hang-in of the 18th 
century was such a remarkable scholar; and others might be 
named. Kut the trouble is that every year the magpies secure 
the ‘'crying seed” and do not give us poor humans a chance. 
This is why the Koreans say that magpies have more sense 
than any other bird. There is only one way to secure a 
‘‘crying seed” and it tikes time and patience. When the 
late summer comes and the seeds ane forming, the tree muBt be 
covered with a net to keep the birds away. When the seeds 
are ripe they must be picked by hand with utmost care. Take 
them into a room, divide them into four parts and put the 
separate ports in the four corners of the room. Just at mid¬ 
night the “crying seed” will cry and you can tell which 
corner it is in. Throw away the seeds in the other three 
corners and 011 the following night divide the remaning seeds 
as before and listen for the cry. After a couple of weeks yoti 
will, by a process of elimination, discover which is the valu¬ 
able seed, and having found it. swallow it immediately. You 
will never hear the end of it. 


Dragon Cate 
Mountain. 


In the town of Yang-genn. 220 H to theea<t 
of Seoul, there is a famous mountain culled 
“Dragon Gate Mountain.” It is believed 
that once iu many hundred years a dragon assumes the shape 
of a horse and comes forth from the ground somewhere on 
this mountaiD. The last time one appeared was about two 
centuries ago but as there was ua one worthy to ride it the 
horse finally died and was buried there with great honors. 


The grave is shown today as well as a depression or hollow 
in the ground which marks the spot where it emerged. 

This particular liar was the best fisherman 
Fisherman's on the river. The subjects of the Dragon 
l.uck. King were daily decimated by the skill of this 

man. The Dragon King therefore determined 
to teach him a lesson. It was winter and the fisherman sat 
patieutlv 00 the ice beside ibe hole through which he was 
fishing. Presently he nodded and icll asleep. The Dragon 
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King appeared to him and said, “Yon are a terrible man. 
None of mv people arc safe with you around. I am going to 
teach von a lesson and let you see how it feels to be caught/’ 
Instantly the fisherman perceived that he was changed into a 
fish and was swimming about under the ice. After a while the 
novelty of the situation wore off and he began to get hungry. 
He saw a little fish before him and took it at a single mouth¬ 
ful; but in another instant he felt a cruel pain m his mouth 
and found that he was securely booked. He was drawn to 
the surface and jerked out of the water unceremoniously. 
He looked up and saw that it was one of his own cronies who 
had caught him. If he only cotild speak and explain matters! 
But this was impossible. He was taken away to fish market 
cud luid upon his side on a board. People Came along and 
felt of him. Some of them were his own friends. By and bye 
someone caught bitn by the gill in a most cruel manner and 
carried him home. He was laid on a block of wood and some¬ 
one took a knife and began scraping off his scales. This was 
altogether too much and the fisherman suddenly awoke and 
found that one of his friends was punching him with n stick 


Well up in 
Literature. 


to awaken him. Without a word he drew in his line and 
trudged home, but he was never seen ou the river again. He 
knew how it felt. He had been there. 

Koreans rejoice in stories of men who had the 
classics at their fingers ends and could quote 
volume and page. They say that the finest 
palace ever built by ac emperor of China was built by A-bang 
hung an emperor of the Tsin dynasty which 

flourished 255-209 B. C. When an enemy set fire to it three 
mouths were required to complete its destruction. The tiles 
on the Toof were of especially fine make and those placed 
along the edge bore an inscription in the Seal Character. The 
nre hardened these tile to such a point that iu after years 
when one was dug up it was used as an ink stone. One of 
these stones found its way to Korea and was used by kings 
early in this dynasty, but was finally lost. About the year 
1S40, as one of the small ponds in the “Old Palace" was be- 
mg cleaned out, this tile was found, but neither the king nor 
any of the courtiers could tell what the inscription was. At 
last they called up a celebrated scholar of thafday named Kim 
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Cbflng beui, gave him the fragment nf earthen ware and aek- 
«d him what it was. He studied carefully a few minutes and 
then said: 

“This is « tile from the palace of A-bang Knng of the 
Tsic dynasty. If you will look iu the four hundred and 
thirty -seventh volume of the Sa-go Ctifiii-SB anti 

the nineteenth page you will find a verification of my state¬ 
ment.” They were incredulous lml when the book was pro¬ 
duced from the librarv it was found to be even as the "scholar 
bad said. His literary name is Chu sa. 

. , It is curious to note how. within such a 

I ne bonis ot . . r . 

3 un -‘in limited area as Korea, such din-rent styles 

of boats arc used in different localities. One 
of the strangest is that used on the north-eastern coast in the 
vicinity of the new port of SQng-jin. Two great pine logs 
are hollowed out in the form of a dug-out. They are then laid 
side by side, the hollowed side of one facing the hollowed side 
of the other. At one end they me fastened firmly together but 
at the other end they arc drawn apart a distance equivalent 
to one third their length. A floor is then insterted and planks 
me put along the sides on top to prevent the waves from dash- 
1 tug in. The cross-section of such a boat would look some¬ 
thing like Ihis. 



They look exceedtngiv clumsy and aremuch heavier than 
boats of the same size in other parts of the country, but those 
who use them affirm tlmt theyaTe the best boats Used. Which 
reminds us of the Korean proverb that “’Even tbe hedgehog 
says heT yonug ones ire smooth,” 
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Cure for Canker 
Sores on the 
Tongue. 


A new kind of 
Faith Cure. 


Koreans say that caokcr-sores on the 
tongue are caused bv drinking water out 
of a gourd dipper that has been scraped 
over a sandy surface and some of the 
grains of sand have adhered to its under surface. The certain 
cure is to find a dipper of such a kind, take off some of tbe 
grains of sand and apply them to the tongue. 

A gentleman was sorely afflicted with sore 
eves and came to the doctor for treatment- 
The doctor looked him over and then sud¬ 
denly remarked: ''Yon have a much worse disease coming 
on than your eye trouble. It will attack you in the groin and 
w»L 5 probably prove fatal. The only way to prrvent it is to 
keep the two thumbs pressed against the groin on either side. 
If it can be held off for four days you will recover. But yon 
must never take your hands away or it will be of no avail. 
The frightened man went home with bis hands on his hips 
and for four days and nights maintained the required posture. 
During that time his eyes got well. He came back to the doc¬ 
tor and said, "I have felt no trouble in the groins at all.” 
The doctor laughed and said, "That was only a trick to make 
you keep yotir hands away from your eyes. I see they are 
well now.” The patient was somewhat disgusted but had to 
join tu the laugh against himself. 


Editorial Comment. 

In recent issues of the Rrtrint* have appeared several short 
letters on the Siberian railway. Since onr return to Seoul 
via that same route we find that many statements are circulat¬ 
ing which are quite contrary to what we there affirmed from 
personal observation. For instance it said that fees and 
tips are excessive. This is directly contrary to the experience 
of everyone on the trains by which wc travelled both east and 
west. Some have said the food is poor. This again is a state¬ 
ment not warranted by the facts. The fare is excellent. Some 
oomplaiu of the slow rate of sj»eed, hilt if one gets through to 
London in seventeen days from Dalny why should lie coin- 
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plain, when any other route would take him twice as long ' 
In those letters we stated frankly all tbe valid objections that, 
can be raised agHiust this route aod wc have nothing to alter 
or retract io tne statements there made. 

The press of the Far East has given a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to the Russian request for a concession at You gam po 
near tbe mouth of the Ysln River, It is not our purpose 
to discuss the right aud wrong of the question. Of course 
tbe Korean government has a perfect right to grant or to 
refuse the request, but the question is a complicated one and 
the balance is so nicely adjusted that an error one way or 
tbe other might easily be fraught with momentous conse¬ 
quences. It is our purpose rathe' to give a little sketch of 
this port which, we thiak. will throw some light upon the 
refusal of the govern me ul to turn it over to Russia or to a 
Russian syndicate. It is one of Ihe ten gTeat historic ports of 
Korea. They are, in order, beginning with the northwest 
border, (») Yong-atupo, (2) Cheuug-nampo, (3) Kangwba, (4) 
Nam-yang (Near Asanl. (5) O-ch'Gii (North of Kunsan), (6) 
Mokpo, (7) Masaupo, (tf) Fusan,(9) Wonsan, (10) Kycng-beuug 
(mouth of Tnman River) We have heard so little about some 
ol these places that it is difficult lor us to realize the import¬ 
ance that they assume in the Korean’s mind. Iu tbe days oi 
ancient Ko-gurvO a Chinese army of 300,000 crossed the Yalu 
and eucacnped at Yougainpo and from tliat point were driveu 
by the Ko-guryfi forces and bandied so severely that the re¬ 
cords say that only seven thousand ever got back across the 
Yalu alive. This alone would make the place a very import¬ 
ant one to the Korean, During the KoryB dynasty yit-1392 
A.D. the Mongols assembled at this point in force and began 
their depredations. When the Manchus invaded Korea this 
place was guarded so carefully by the Koreans that the invaders 
left it and passed by to the west. Thus we see that it has 
figured prominently iu Koreau history and the Korean govern¬ 
ment is bonud by sacred tradition to guard it as sedulously as 
any other portion of the peuinsula. 

The present indications are that Korea will be blessed 
with the largest rice crop that she has enjoyed for tbe last 
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ter years. This of itself might tiot mean so much, but the 
fact that the crop in Japan is also very heavy makes it im¬ 
probable that the export of Korean rice will largely deplete the 
storehouses in Korea. The result uiust be that the price of 
this great staple will fall and that the people will beuefit by 
it. One thing is very apparent. People who earn their liv¬ 
ing by honest labor in K orea are b etter off than ever before, while 
those who stick to the old regime and consider work beneath their 
dignity art being driven to desperate straits. At the present 
moment the condition of huudrets of the poor gentry that 
live on the slopes of Nam San is most pitiable. They have 
never worked and would not work if they had the opportuni¬ 
ty and the consequence is that they are' starving to death. 
We believe that the rising generation will to some degree 
shake off this unworthy yi.ingba.nism and acknowledge the 
dignity of labor. If they do not they will receive their just 
dues at the hand* of society. 


One of the untoward sign* of the times is th =decr ;a«c of in¬ 
terest in education. All the schools both public and private are 
languishing. One of the leading privalv schools in Seoul, 
that ouce had sixty students, now has seven. It is said that 
the boys believe that the names of all students who attend 
these schools are inscribed in the books of the Police Dcpar-t 
meut and that they arc held as government suspects. In 
other words the idea of a liberal education is assuming some¬ 
thing of the aspect that it bus iu Russia. Instead of being 
considered the very bulwark of the state and the guarantee 
of national prosperity it is looked upon as a disintegrating 
force inimical to the state. And yet the government does not 
supply any substitute for a modern education to occupy the 
minds and arouse the enthusiasm of the youug men. The re- 
establishment of the old-time agii would be profitable to the 
present condition of stag nation in educational lines. Many 
people liave rejoiced ovtr the abolition of the K«nga but we 
should remember that it was the one great centralizing force 
which helped to keep the distant pxoviuce in touch with the 
capital. It was one of the great safeguards against disaffec¬ 
tion. It was less au educative Ihnu a political factor but as 
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scch it was of great importance. Its abolition without 
tilt substituting of anything iu its place was a calamity to the 
state. 


News^Calendar* 

FkOM NATIVE PAPKKS. 

Kw&k Kwaug-beui, secretary of the Karaau Legation at St* Peter*- 
burg came hock to Seoul or important business during the early 
summer bat started again for hi* po«t on August 20th. 

On August 22nd the government decided to make Eui-ju an open 
port and place a custom bon?* at Yongampo. The distance between the 
two is about the satue as between Pveng Yang and Chiutiatupo. 

During the puSl mouth the mortality among Korean rattle has heen 
very great- An attempt has been made to quarantine them at the city 
gatesS and not allow diseased eattic to enter but probably with little 
success. 

Gen. PIk Rilng-geni and Gen. O Po-yung have been detailed to go to 
Japan and attend the military review 10 be held there this Autuuiu. 

Kim Keui-cbung 0 i Tong-pok in Chulla Pruvince subscribed several 
hundred bags of rice to save the starving people. They propose to 
rise a monument in his honor. 

Koreans in the far northeast who sell cuttle in Vladivostock com¬ 
plain hecaaee their cattle are stopped and held in quarantine by the 
Russians and they ask the government to Open a sort of port at the 
month of the Tuman River called Ung-grui-po or *‘U«ar Harbor." 

Yi Kyiing-jik the newly appointed prefect of Yung-cll'ail. where 
Yongam-po is situated, writes that the Rmwians have erected eighteen 
common tents and two large ones and that there are 128 Chinese huts. 
That the Russians member over seventy and the Chinese 1300. He af¬ 
firms that they have seized many Korean house* and torn them down 
without payment and that they have made it impossible for Koreans to 
live in the neighborhood. 

The Japanese Minister informs the Korean government that many 
Koreans finding it quite impossible to obtain legal redress through the 
governor of South Kyung Sang Province have applied to the Japanese 
Consul in Fusun.ond the government in urged to appoint a governor 
who will attend more strictly to his business. 

Oo August 26 one hundred tmd thirty-one Koreans were shipped to 
the Hawaiian Islands* 

A Korean salt merchant in Wonsan having been, according to hi* 
fcUitemcnt, cheated out of some money by a Jaynes* and bcin^ able to 
obtsnu no redress in that port can's up to Seoul and tried to interest the 
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Japanese Mini&ter in the mather. Beitttf unsuccessful be grew desperate 
and one day in August seeing the Japanese Minister riding by in u jin- 
rik&ha he gave the vehicle a violent push which overturned it. lie wa* 
promptly arrested but it is said that the mayor finds it hard to pronounce 
sentence ils this oiTence is without precedent in Korea. 

On August 25th the Russian Minister went to the Foreign office and 
urged that the lea«* of Yong-atn-po to RuBaian* he granted. In spite of 
his urgent appeal the minister declared it was impossible. On the 271U 
the Russian Minister went agai 11 to tlie Foreign office at noon and re¬ 
mained till seven in the evening but the Minister being ill did not pat 
in appearance. The Russian Minister then declared that he wronid have 
nothing more to do with the Foreign Minister relative to this busnness 
tint would appeal directly to the emperor. On the s«Jiie day the Japan¬ 
ese Mini.stei sent a letter to the Foreign office Naying that if Korea, 
should grant the Ruffian demands relative to Yong-am-pu it would 
bp equivalent to repudiating all friendly relations between K^rea and 
Japan. 

The French Minister has applied to the Foreign otfioe for a permit 
for the Roman Catholics on Quclpart to select a site for « cemetery. 

The Whang-sung Sin-mun grows facetious. Its issue oi August 30 
contained ;lie loll owing imaginary conversation between two boys, one 
trotri the Eastern part of Seoul and one from the Western part. It took 
the form of a scries of conundrums. 

Eastern Boy : Who is it that makes the best interest on his 
money ? 

Wes tern Boy : Korean country prefects (referring to purchase 
of office). 

Western Boy : Who \s il that condemns whether there be any 
Crime or not ? 

Eastern Bov: Korean wealth} men'(referring to extortion on 
the strength of false charges;- 

Eastern Bov : WTirt j.? the great make-believe i 

Western Boy: Korean Education (a mere pretense). 

Western Boy : What is no better than nothing *t all ? 

Eastern Roy : Korean soldiei*. 

Western Boy : What is it that looks well on the outride but 
means nothing ui bottom? 

Eastern Bov : The Arifc-lo-JupHtieae Alliance, 

Eastern Bov: Who isitth&t fea^s the strong and ridicules the 

weak ? 

Western Bov : Japan (who fears Russia and ridicule* Korea). 

Eastern Boy : Wliat i* it that has the heart of a woli and where 
does it show its teeth ? 

WtstKRN Boy : Russia in Manchuria. 

Western Bov : What is it that lul be heard but is nowhere visible ? 

Eastern Bov: The war between Japan and Russia. 
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Oil September 1st the Law Depertmcnt laid lcft»rc His Majcsh' ^ 
complete report of the difficulties between the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant people in Wbaug-h* Province which Vi Ecng-ik sent to 
investigate lust Spring. The report stated that Yi Eung-ik had carried 
out his work in a thorough and commendable manner and it was ap¬ 
parent that the conditions in that province were quite unbearable. The 
Emperor rrplied commending the work of the commission and ordering 
that the recommendation* of the commission be curried oat. The re¬ 
commendations were that the chief offenders among the Roman Catholic* 
be arrested, brought up to Seoul and tried,and that the secondary offenders 
be dealt with bp the Governor of Wbang~hi Province. The native papers 
of September qth state that many people in Whang-hi province in rec¬ 
ognition of the spleudid service rendered by the commissioner Y‘i Eung- 
ik, have raised a monument in hia honor, and that the French Minister^ 
learning of thia, mut a despatch to the. Foreign Office that the two French 
priests Wilhelm and Dolcet had, by false accusations been deprived of 
their reputation and therefore it bad been made difficult for them to live 
here. He aiked what Y 5 Eung-ik had done tha^ made him worthy of 
having a monument raided in hi* honor, and demanded that orders he 
given for the destruction of the monument. He also demanded that as 
Yi Euug-ik LuiQ.aUucked these priests with false testimony he should 
he brought face to face with the prieo* And the r.Afteshould he tried. The 
Foreigu Minister replied that the case had already been tried and there 
wo* tto Call for a new trial. 

On ’ Kangwbs seventy-seven houses were destroyed by heavy rains 
early in August and rice fields that required 360 bags of rice to sow were 
destroyed. 

Because of the failure of the spring crops in South HamgytKng Provs 
i.ice the governor sent an open letter to all the wealth}* men of the 
province urging them to subscribe for the relief of the starving. The 
response was a contribution ol $21*00 with which a great deal of the 
suffering wa» Alleviated. The people are lonri in their praises of the 
governor. , •• 

About the end of August a hand nf armed rubbers rushed A market 
place near Chemulpo and shot right And lerft- They carried away 
whatever they wauted and buaiuea* was effectually suspended. 

The Minister of Agriculture. Commerce and Public Works proposes 
to hold a national Korea 11 Exposition in 190$. 

The Japanese rice crop is estimated to be a maximum one and it is 
expected that there will be little or no export from Korea 

The Japanese papers in J&paD are laviah in tbeir pntiften of the Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs in Seoul fer his determined stand in the matter 
of a Rn*mn eot> session at Yongampo. 

Rer. C. D. Moms of Pyeng-yang and Miss C. Louise Ogilxy of the 
United Suite* were married jo Kobe on Sept. jeth. The cfcrcmu r.y »» 
performed by Rev. E- A. Walker, pastor oi the'Union chcrch in Kobe. 
Miss Hillman and Miss Miller of Chemulpo and Mr. Ken mure of SeouJ 
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mere present at the ceremony, The bride and groom arrived in Seoul ott 
Ike 24IU ittst. on their way to their home in Pyeng-yang. 

On Sept. -1th the Foreign Office announced to the Foreign Repre¬ 
sentatives that Pyeng-yang which \u now an open port would be closed 
and Eui- ju on the Yalu River would be opened instead* The Japanese 
English and American Representatives urged that both be open porta 
hut the Russians and French opposed the opening of liui-ju. It is under¬ 
stood that the other Representatives took neutral ground, neither ad¬ 
vocating nor opposing the measure. 

Hie French Minister is pressing for the payment of an indemnity of 
fih.i nn.on ;iccount of the religion* riots 00 the Island of Quelpart last 
year. It appears very doubtful whether the money will be paid, for the 
Koreans are not quite satisfied as to where the blame for the whole 
trouble lies. 

Sin Sun-sung has been appointed commander of the new Korean 
war-vessel, the Yaug wit-fu*. He is a graduate of a Naval College in Ja- 
pan. The crew consist* of seventy-three men. 

The Emperor has ordered the Commission on Weights and Measure* 
to complete their work scon and put out a complete standard of measure¬ 
ment*. and to send throughout the country and see that all merchant* 
conform to the new suinlards. 

Twenty-two kun of the "Ten-thousand Year Bridge'' at Ham-lieutig 
have been swept Away by high water in the river This is the racist cel¬ 
ebrated bridge in Korea and is nearly a mile long. 

The island in the month of the Yalu River is called Kan-do and it is 
disputed territory. b<>th the Korean* am’ Chinese claiming it. There are 
9862 Korean house* on it* Tbeir value is estimated at $123,061, and tlie 
field* contain 6,94-2 lyrri 3 Irawls^and 4 bundles and their value $2,953,435. 
The Korean.* living there sav they nan prove their contention that it is- 
Korean soil. 

Some rather hold thieves stoic five thousand feet of telegraph wire 
from the Japanese line along the foot of Natnaan inside the city wall. 
Communication with Chemulpo wan broken for & time. 

A French resident uf Seoul has contracted with the Korean govern¬ 
ment co mine anthracite coal at Fyeng-yatlg for five years, lie ia to 
mine 3CJ,noo tons a year for the government, ull expenses to be paid by 
the Household Finance Bureau. Hi* salary is yeti 3.000. We trust 
rhi* is the beginning oF the end ao Far aa the Fuel question is concerned* 
lutt we fear it will rot be in tittle to help ns out this winter. 

Du August >ist a son was bom to Rev. and Mrs. A. I ? . Robb, of 
Aung-jin. 

On Sept, lata daughter was born to Dr. mild Mrs. R. A. Bardie of 
Wqnsrtt. 

Since Sept, r ith Yi Kentl-myung has resumed the position oi Prime 
Minister. 

On Sept. 13th the Foreign Office sent a despatch to the Russian 
Representative stating that the building oi Russian houses at Yong-ch l un 
was contrary to the arrangements made between Rewaiaand Korea and 
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asking that the Work be disrontinuen at once. At the same time the 
Government sent strict oniers tu the prefect of that place to stop the 
building, 

it is stated thut an order for coal mining machinery bos been placed 
vrith Ron don & Co. of Seoul to the tune of Y 170,000 and in addition to 
this the Household Department puts down Yj 00.000 to begin the work. 
The work is in French band* and the business will all he carried on 
through the above named firm. 

The Emperor's birthday lell Upon the 16th of September and was 
signalized by special ceremonies. The Diplomatic Corps and the for¬ 
eign employee* of the Government were received in audience in the morn¬ 
ing and in the evening the Korean officals were entertained a; u grand 
banquet at the palace. The Emperor is fifty-one years old. 

Mr. Raymond Krunim, who for the past five yearn has been in the 
employ of the Survey r>t part in rut of the Kutrnn Government. 1 ir*> 
severed his connection with this Government and started for America 
via tlie Trans-Sibenan Railway. 

The prefect of Kwa<ch'fiti infoims the Foreign Office that a Japan* 
e*e citizen in that district attacked three Korean* with a sword and kill¬ 
ed, them all. Police were *ent to arrest the offender and he is now im¬ 
prisoned in that f>lace« The prefect asks that the matter be tried at 
once. 4 t '. . . v T 

Wolves .have Keen causing a panic among the people of Yang-ju, 
only twelve miles from Seoul. On Sept. 7th a five year old boy wua 
killed, on the 10th a four year <pld girl was killed and on the ijtL a thir¬ 
teen year old boy was killed in l>ruad daylight. A baud ui soldiers has 
been sent to exterminate the benats. 

Officials connected with the new Central Rank held a couFerence 
on Ilir^iSth of September to di auras the putting on the market of the 
new currency. Mr. Kato, the adviser to the Department of Agriculture: 
&.C., advised that the specie be held as reserve and that bank notes be 
issued but the Minister of Finance aaid that so long as he was Minister 
or Finance consent to thi* plan would not be given because then there 
would be more counterfeiting than ever. This altitude is causing delay 
in the execution of the plan* of the Dank. 

On August i;tb H. A. du* Retiredio*. and Miss Kant Kalsu 
Maria were married at the Church of St. Paul in Chemulpo* No cuTds. 

On September r.sth heavy rains flooded the banka of tbe Yahi at Hu- 
cli'ang about I2u miles above Eui-ju. Three hundred seventeen booses 
were destroyed and eleven people pc*ri*1ied. 

The Koreans, generally, are much exercised over what they consider 
the probability 0/ war between japan and Russia aud they profess to see 
signs of the coming conflict on all <ide;. The one question that is on tbe 
lips of every Korean is When will it begin > a* tf the fact of it* beginn¬ 
ing were beyond doubt. 

On Ocfc>l>er rata painful accident occurred on tbe electric street 
railway in Seoul. A young boy wan rr.ti over and killed. Great excite¬ 
ment ensaed. The Korean populace, which doe* not attempt to decide 
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which party is in fault, attacked the «r‘«nd F a rather noisy time ensued. 
Two i^f the furtign employees of the rood arrived oo the scene hut "were 
speedily driven off by the mob one of whom wa* a Pyeng-yang soldier 
whose mode of attack resembled that of an American negro in that be 
lowered h a head and used it as a battering ram. One vl the foreigners 
was considerably hurt but succeeded in extricating himself from a 
rather dangerous situation. Such accideuts are very deplorable but they 
are almost inevitable where the children are so rwv careless as they are 
in Seoul and where they -dl play on the street. A Japanese who aided 
r»nc of the foreigners lo escape was attacked. He took refuge in a Ja¬ 
panese ebop but this did not avail as the moh attacked the building and 
razed it to the ground. We wonder what the Korean police were doing 
all the lime One would think that such mob violence would call for 
police intcrefrtnce. if anything would. 

The annual contest hetvrcen the Chemulpo and Seoul tenuis players 
for the enp which was secured by Chemulpo last year, came off daring 
the closing days of September and the first few days of October. During 
Ibe year since Chemulpo won the cup there have been several changes 
itt the personnel of the players. Seoul has lost two men hut gained two 
others nf superior ahijitv while Chemulpo exchanged two men for other 
of about equul skill On the whole the changes worked for the benefit 
of Seoul and,the sCure rhowa the result.. Seoul captured the cup by a 
score of five matches to three. The detailed score is a* follows: 

(t) Mtwn. Bennett and SabaUn of Chemulpo against Messrs. David¬ 
son and Raldook of Seoul ; won by the latter by a score of 1-6, a-fi. 

<2) Messrs. Henkel and T.ay of Chemulpo against Mewtra. Forter and 
Stacgcr nf Seoul ; won by the former by a score of 6-S, 6-2. 7-5. 

f.\l Mr. Ken nett of Chemulpo against Mr. Daridann of Seoul; won 
by the Utter by a score of 1-6, 3-6. 

(4) Messrs. Wallace and McConnell of Chemulpo against Merer*.' 
Turner and Hulbert of Seoul ; won by the former by a score of 6*?, 2-6, 

( 5 ) Mr. Wallace of Chemulpo against Mr. Halbert of Serial ; Won by 
the latter by a acore of 6-S. 2-6. 

<6) Mr. Saba tin c*f Chemulpo agaiuat Mr. Turner of Seoul : won hy 
the latter hy a score of 6-?. 2-6, 2-6. 

(7) Mcaara Welter and Atkinson of Chemulpo against Messrs. Chal¬ 
mers and Giliett of Seoul ; won by the loiter by a score of 3-6. 6-4. 2-6. 

(ft) Mr. McConnell of.Chemulpo against Dr. Baidock of Seoul ; won 
by the former hy a score of 7-5, 6-1. 

The prefect of Yongchuu sent a telegram to Seoul stating that the 
Russians are preparing to erect a telegraph line from Yongampo to the 
timber coucessiun on the Yulu and have brought in over a hundred tele¬ 
graph pole* for that purpose. The Foreign OGice replied that if thia 
were done the prefect should go and pull down the line. 
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It Is stated that a Japanese was wtrf and imprisoned bv the Rus¬ 
sians ut Au-dojig-byi'in in Manchuria near the Vain Riw. The Japanese 
Consul at Chinnampo has mode a demand for hit release. 

E. Stein. Esq. the Secretary of the Rnsman I^cgati-jn left Seoul with 
liis family near the end of September. 

"Yi Pntn-jin the Korean Minister in St. Pelersbug lias neata telegram * 
to Seoul urging that the concession at Yongampu be granted : to the 
Russians. 

In Chang-dong, Seoul, near the Japanese Consulate, the Japanese 
are"about m erect a miniature representation of the Nagoya Cattle which 
haa l>ean brragbt from Osaka. It will he used as a Lazar. 

On Sept. 2) sixty-five Koreans started from Chinnampo and form¬ 
ulae from Chemulpo, to go to the Hawaiian ltl&nd*. 

About the end /if Septemoer a new law was promulgated setting Lhe 
dates* of the annual medicine “markets” or fkmg in Korea. They-will 
hereafter occur twice a year at five points namely,Tuiki)« Chin-ju, Koug- 
ju, Cb’xmg-ju and Ch’un-ch'fin. 

The Italian Minister, who wen; tc japan during the Summer because 
of ill-lie*! J Jk returned to Seoul ua September J^rd. 

The Remington type-writer company is at work on a Koreuu type' 
writer which will be on the market in the course of a lew mouths. 

The New Yivk Times Saturday Review announce* that the Century . 
Company is ubout to bring out a book numtrJ “A Search for u Siberiau 
Klondike," being an account nf the ad ventures of Mr. W. B. Vanderlip 
in northern Siberia and Seghalien, a* narrated by Mr. H. Ji . llulbert of 
Seoul. The book will contain about fifty full page illustrations toade 
from photographs taken by Mr. Yanderlip. 
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Walking: along the lines they cut down every one of 
these innocent, unoffending people. The Manchus . issued 
passes to the Koreans in the fortress and no one could go in 
or out without showing his credentials. All the people living 
in the vicinity who did not ruu away were massacred. 

Having thoroughly subdued the island, the next move of 
the victors was to rejoin the main army encamped before 
Nam ban. As a preparatory measure they burned all the 
government buildings on the island and put to death all the 
people they could 6 u 3 , that had uot already perished. Then 
taking he Crown Princess and her retinue, aud all the of¬ 
ficials, they crossed the ferry and marched toward Num-han. 
The PTiucess was treated with all deference, as befitted her 
exalted station. As the company was abotit to leave the 
fortress of Kang-wha ou their way to Naia-han, the aged 
Minister Kim Sang-yong was so deeply moved that he deter¬ 
mined to end his life. He entered the pavilion above the 
South Gate where he found a box containing powder. Yun 
Pang also accompanied him. saying that he too was weary of 
life, but Nfiuister Kim said to him, “You are in charge of the 
ancestral tablets, you must not prove recreant to that sacred 
trust." So Yun Paug sadly went about that task. Divesting 
himself of his outer garments the Minister gave them to an 
attendant and told him to bury them in place of his body. 
Then lighting his pipe with flint and steel he thrust it into 
the box of powder. The explosioo which followed blew the 
whole gate to fragments and Minister Kim Sang-youg and 
Kim Ik-kyflm and Kwtln Sun-jaug and the minister’s little 
grandson, thirteen years old, were blown to atoms. In order 
to convey the ancestral tablets in safety to Kam-han, Yun 
Pang put them in a bag, but the Manchus, who did not care 
to be burdened with such impedimenta, threw the whole thing 
into a ditch. Yun recovered them and cleaned them off as well 
as he could, and managed to carry them along. Perhaps it 
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was only because the Manchus wished to show an indignity 
toward these roost sacred of all the royal treasures. These 
people died, some by the sword, some by strangling and some 
by drowning. There were darker crimes than murder too, 
for the Manchus did not hesitate to seize and insult many 
honorable women, and even to this day a slight taint clings 
to one family of the nobility hecanse the wife and daughter- 
in-law were subjected to indignities than which death were 
preferable. From among the women taken there, the daugh¬ 
ter of Whe WQn, a relative of the king, became sixth wife to 
the Mamchti Emperor, but shortly afterward he gave her to 
one of his favorites as a preseat. And so we ieave this long 
line of captives winding their way eastward and hud our¬ 
selves again within the grim walls of Nioi-han. 

The ravages of hunger were beginning to make the Man- 
chu proposition seera more feasible. The conacii came to the 
conclusion that the men whom the Manchus demanded must 
be bound and sent to their fate. Wheu the Crown Prince 
heard of this he said, “I have a son and Several brothers and 
there is no reason why 1 should not go myself.” Then Chong 
On said “I am the one who hive most strenuously opposed 
the Manchit claims. Let me go.” Kim Saug-kou exclaimed, 
“Who opposed them more than I? I am surely the one to 
send.” Yuo Whang, Yun Chip and OTal-cb’eall offered to 
go and immolate themselves ou the altar of Manchti vengeance. 
While the council was goiug ou many of the soldiers came 
down from the wall and looked in at the doors and shouted, 
"As the Manchus have demanded these men why do you not 
send them rather than Let us come thus to skin and bone?” 
It was with diSculty that they were sent back to their places. 
It was remarked that the soldiers under Gen. Yi Si-bak did 
not participate in this unruly demonstration. That night at 
nine o'clock a party of Manchus approached the West Gate 
and one of them actually scaled the wali before the guard was 
aware uf it. He was speedily driven back with a battle-club, 
and stones and other missiles were rained down upon the as¬ 
saulting party. Gen. Yi Si-bSk was twice wounded but did 
not make it known until the skirmish was over. At the 
same time an assault was successfully warded off on the 
eastern side by Gen. Sin If yang-jin who,, not content with 
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simply driving off the attacking party, sallied out and killed 
their leader and many of his followers. 

The Manchus next tried to reduce the fortress by bombard¬ 
ment, and it is said that the projectiles came over the wall with 
such force as to bury themselves twenty inches in tlie earth. 

On the morning of the tweuty-Sith the Maqcbus sounded 
a parley at the West Gate and three of the officials accompani¬ 
ed them to the camp of the enemy. There they were told, 
"The Hmperor is very angry because you do not surrender, 
and has ordered the destruction of the kingdom. He is to 
leave tomorrow and then yon will have no opportunity to sur* 
render, though you should wish.” The bombardment was 
renewed and many breaches were made in the wall and many 
of the garrison were killed, but the survivors quickly piled 
bag^ of sand in the breaches and poured water over them. 
This instantly froze and made a good substitute for a wall. 
But the soldiers were discourage I and came to the king in 
crowds demanding that the men whom the Manchus had called 
for be seut. It was evident that something must be done at 
once, and Hong So-bong nndertook another visit to the 
enemy's camp, where he said. "Tomorrow the Crown Prince 
and the other men that you have demanded will come out to 
yon.” But they answered, "We do no want to see the Crown 
Prince, but the king himself.” To emphasize this, letters 
were shown proving that Kang-wha had fallen into Mancbu 
hands, and a letter was delivered to them irom one of the cap* 
tire princes to the king. They were likewise told, "The 
Crown Priuce and one of his brothers must go to Manchuria 
as hostages. The king must understand that there is nothing 
to fear in coming out. The kingdon will in that way be pre¬ 
served.” So they took the prince's letter and wended their 
way back to the fortress. When the letter was opened and 
read a great cry of sorrow arose fiom the whole court. Some¬ 
one suggested that the Manchus were trying to deceive them, 
but the king answered, “No, this is my son’s own hand,” 
and he added, "As Kang-wha is taken of course the ancestral 
tablets have been destroyed. There is then no longer any 
need to delay our surrender.” A$ a preliminary to that final 
act the king ordered that all documents in which the Man* 
clius were Spoken of slightingly be collected and burned. 
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The next day a letter from the king was taken to the 
Manchu headquarters, wherein he said, '‘As the emperor is 
about to return to the north, I must see him before he goes. 
If not, harm will result. If evil befalls me in this step it 
were tetter that I take a sword and eud my life here. I pray 
you make some way whereby I can surrender without endan¬ 
gering ray kingdom." The messenger explained that the 
king feared that the Manchu soldiers might fall upon him 
when he came down from the fortress. The Manchu general 
answered, “Wait till you get orders from me; then comedown.” 
Kim Savg hon could not endure the thought of surrender and 
so attempted to take his own life by hanging, bnt someone ent 
him down. Chong On likewise after an apostrophe to his 
“frosty sword” plunged in into his bowels, but the wound 
did not prove fatal and the king had him well cared for. 

On the next day, the twenty eighth, two men who had 
most strenuously opposed the Mane bus, O Tal-ch'e and Yun 
Chip, were made ready to send to the Manchu camp to meet 
their fate. Before setting out they were brought in before 
the king who wept and said. “Is it possible that we have come 
to this? I am ashamed to look you in the face.” But they 
answered cheerfully, “There is no cause for mourning on our 
account. It is our own fault.” The king then made them 
sit while a eunuch brought wine and poured it out. Thi 
was the greatest honor the king could show them. Then he 
said, “T will see to it that your families are Well cared for.” 
TUcu they set out to meet their fate. The emperor was pleas¬ 
ed at this sign of submission and gave Ch’oA Myong-gii a fur 
robe and a cup of wine. Calling the two men before him the 
emperor asked them why they had always opposed the Mau- 
chu rule. They answered that after so many centuries of 
adherence to the Ming dynasty they found it impossible to 
give it up or to advise to do so. The emperor then ordered 
them to be loosed but to be kept in the camp under strict 
surveillance. 

The next day Hong Sd-bong, Ch'oe Mviing-gil and Kim 
Sin-gule repaired to the Manchu camp and said they had come 
to complete arrangements for the surrender. They were told 
that ar. altar Had already been prepared at Soug-p'a and that 
the ceremony must take place on the morrow. The Mancha 
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general said, "We have a special form of ceremony for sur¬ 
render. First, the one who surreuders is placed io a'coff.n; 
but as this is rather humiliating we will waive, it this time and 
begin with the second article," Cb‘oc asked, “Shall the king 
come out io his royal Tobes?" “By no means. He must cdme 
out dressed id blue." This was because blue is the color cor- 
responding to east, aud was therefore appropriate for Korea, 
which has always been called the “East Country." "Shill he 
come out the South Gate?" was the next question asked, 
"No, how can one who has done wrong come out the South 
Gate? He must come by way of the West Gate. After the 
surrender he will proceed to Seoul and he need fear no danger, 
for we have recalled all ottr foraging parties and no one will 
offer to molest him. We will send back all the Koreans that we 
have taken to Manchuria and we will have a new royal seal 
cut for the king.” That night the M m:hu general Youg- 
golda brought the king a letter from the emperor saving, “Are 
you indeed afraid to obey the command to come out and sur¬ 
render? Yon may rest assured of your safety, and not only so 
but f will make it to your great advantage to come. I wilt 
pnt you back on your throne, I will forgive the past, I will 
make a firm and binding agreement with you as between vas¬ 
sal and suzerain. If you would have your son and your grand¬ 
son reign after yon. yon must receive a new seal of office from 
us. Yon must stop sending embassies to China and you must 
discard the Chinese calendar and adopt ours. The Crown 
Prince, the Prime Minister and the latter's son must go with 
ns as hostages. When yon die I will send the Crown Prince 
to rule in your steaH. I am about to invade China and you 
must give us boats and troops. 1 must first take the Island 
of Ka do and to this end you must furnish us fifty boats and 
sailors to man them, and you must give us bows and arrows. 
Before our troops leave this place you must feast thetn. Here¬ 
after you must observe the birthdays of the Manchu empress 
and Crown Prince. You must treat our envoys exactly as 
you have been accustomed to treat Chinese envoys. I will 
send back across the Yaluallour Korean captives but you must 
pay for them. Your people must intermarry with ours. Yon 
must release and return all Manchu captives that you hold in 
your border fortresses along the Tu-mau River. As for coin- 
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merce with Japan you may do as you please. I make no law 
about that. You must build no more fortresses. Now. be¬ 
hold. I lift you as it were irom the very dead. I have recreat¬ 
ed your Kingdom. Do not forget my great kindness and mercy . 
Beware of harboring guile in your heart. Every year you 
must send tribute; one h'suderd ounces of gold, a thousand 
ouuces of silver, ten thousand bags of white rice, two thou¬ 
sand pieces of silk, three hundred pieces of white grass-cloth, 
ten thousand pieces of colored cotton four hundred pieces of 
hue linen, one thousand pieces of coarse linen, one thousand 
quires of lln c paper, one th on sand quires of coin in ou paper, 
two hundred bows made of sea-cow's horns, twenty-six swords 
the length of a man's stature, four fine window screens, forty 
mats with red flowers, twenty common swords, two hundred 
pounds of dye-wood, ten pecks of black pepper, one thousand 
packages of tea, one hundred tiger skins, one hundred deer 
skins, four hundred otter skins, two hundred squirrel skins. 
You will commence sending this tribute three vears from now. 
As I have taken one of the king’s relatives to wife I will remit 
nine thousand of the bags of rice.” 

Such were the conditions on which the Manchus proposed 
to give the kingdom of Korea a new lease of life. The de¬ 
mand for tribute was so enormous that the Koreans uever seem 
to have taken it seriously, and they never once, attempted to 
fulfill more than the merest fraction of the demand. 

It was on the last day of the first moon of the year 1637 
that at last, having exhausted all oth;r means, having endur¬ 
ed th> rigors of a winter siege in a fortress but half prepared 
for the emergency, having seen his faithful soldiers die about 
him from hunger and exposure, the king was driven to sur¬ 
render to the Manchu power. The day broke with a great 
bank of fog enveloping everything. The West Gate of the 
fortress swung open and the royal cavalcade appeared, bear¬ 
ing manifest signs of the long confinement. The king and 
Crown Prince, according to the directions of the victors, were 
clad in blue. Behind them came the hollow-cheeked, but loyal 
soldiers who would have stayed and defended the walls to the 
bitter end had the king but given the word. As the royal 
party descended the winding road to the valley below, they 
came upon long lines of heavy-armed Manchn cavalry drawn 
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up on either side of the road. The king whs startled, and 
anxiously asked what it menut, but was told that it was simp¬ 
ly in honor of the coming of the king. Soon the party met 
the two Mancbu generals, Youggolda and Mabuda. The king 
dismounted and the proper salutations took place between 
them. Then they sat down and went through a formal in* 
terchinge of civilities, seated so as to face east and west ac¬ 
cording to the proper rule of etiquette. When these formal¬ 
ities were completed, they escorted thek'ug to the pjace where 
anciently the town of Kwang ju stood, at which poiut there 
was a short pause. The king's immediate staff consisted of 
three ministers of state, five officials of the second rank, five 
of the rank of royal scribe and oue or two others. Besides 
these there were only the Crown Princi and his tutor, lu front, 
and at a condsiderabk distance. was a raised platform covered 
with a yellow silk awning, under which the emperor sat upon 
a throne In front were drawn up a company of trumpeters. 
GeueiaJ Youggolda aud tile king dismouut-d an! the former 
led the king toward the imperial dais. Upon reachiug the 
eastern entrance to the imperial presence they bowed three 
times and struck the hand oa the back of the bead. Then they 
entered and bowed on a mat before the emperor. The king 
was then told to ascend the platform. The emperor sat faciug 
the south and the king satou his left facing the west. To the 
left, of the king and also facing the west sul the emperor’s 
three sons, and finally the king’s sons who hud been brought 
up from Kaog-wha. Below the platform sal the Korean of¬ 
ficials and kt a distance the common people. The rmptr-jr's 
gilded throne sat on a dais raised nine inches above the plat- 
form, beneath a yellow silk umbrella and the "plume banner.'’ 
The emperor sat twirling an arrow in his hand. A cup of tea 
was handed the king. Tuen the emperor said to the K >reau 
Prime Minister through an interpreter "Now we are inmates of 
one house, let ns try our skill at archery. 1 ' The Minister an¬ 
swered, perhaps with a shade cf irony, "We know letters, bui 
we are not,skilled in archery.” Food was brought in and 
placed before the king, the same in quality and amount as that 
nlaced before the emperor. Each drauk three cups of win- uid 
-hen the, food was carried away. This was simply a formality 
intended to put the king at his ease. A servant then brought 
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in hr- -tnperor's do^s nnd with his own hand he cut meat and 
threw it into the air for the animals to catch. Descending 
from the platform the king had the pleasure of meeting the 
Crown Princess; Their brief conversation was interrupted by 
General YonggdMa who came up with a magnificent horse 
sumptuously caparisoned, and with a splendid sable robe. 
These he announced were a gift from the emperor, but at the 
same time he asked why the king hid not brought the royal 
insignia that had been given by the Chinese emperor, that it 
might be destroyed. The answer was that it had been lost at 
the time of the making of the former treaty with the Manchus, 
but that it would be hunted up and handed over to the Man- 
chu general. Gcucral Yonggolda also presented each of the 
ministers about the king with a sable robe. At five o'clock 
in the afternoon, as night was coming on, th;^emperor gave 
word that the king might proceed to Seoul. It will be re¬ 
membered that the Crown Prince and Prince**, together with 
Prince Pong-im. were to be taken away to Manchuria as host¬ 
ages. Before starting for Seoul the king bade them adieu and 
therewith a heavy heart turned toward his capital. 

The retinue that followed the king was so numerous 
that wbenjthey came to the ferry atSong-p‘a and found there 
were too few boats to convey them all, there was a disgraceful 
scramble for first place, and the king was hurtled and drag¬ 
ged abont in a most unbecoming manner. Finally the cross 
ing was effected and as the cavalcade proceeded toward Seoul 
they saw the Maucbu camps along the way crowded with 
Korean women, some of whutn were wailing as if tneir hearts 
would break, while others were making merry over the 
prospect of being carried away to the north. 

The Manchu soldiery had been ordered out of Seoul to 
make room for the king and so the royal party found the way 
blocked by an immense crowd of Manchu soldiers loaded down 
with booty and leading hundreds of captives. As the king 
passed by, these miserable beings cried Out to him to save 
them, but their captors urged them on wit wo-d and lash. 
The crowd was so dense, and the ont-going stream of men 
pressed so closely against those entering, that many in the 
king's retinue were taken for captives and were seized and 
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carriel away. Even some men of noble Hood were thus, in 
the darkness and confusion, spirited away and never heard 
of again. 

It was seven o'clock when the king entered the gate of 
Seoul.. The city was almost deserted. Dead men lay in 
heaps along the streets. The houses on both sides of the 
street were in ashes. All the poultry and pigs were gone and 
only dogs remained, and these had been transformed into 
wolves and were gorging themselves on the dead bodies 
along the way. As the Ch'ang-gyong Palace was nearest the 
East Gate the royal party went there to spend the night. All 
night long, in spite of the Emperor's orders, Manclin soldiers 
scoured the streets, burning and pillaging and working their 
terrible will for the last time on the deserted capital. 

Two days later the Manchu array was to start on its long 
jonrney to the north and the king went three miles outside 
the East Gate to bid adieu to the emperor, for it was deter¬ 
mined to pass around Seoul on the east and so strike north¬ 
ward. It took thirteen days for the whole army to get on 
the move. There were 120,000 tnen in all. Thirty thousand 
of these were Mongols and they took the road to the east 
through Ham-gyOng Province and crossed the Tu-tnan River. 
There were 70,000 Manchus and 20,000 Chinese from Liao¬ 
tung. Generals Kong Yu-dCk and Kyong MyQng-jung 
with 20,000 n.eu took boat at Yong-san and sailed north to 
stike Ka do Island. 

The day following that on which the king took leave of 
the Emperor, the generals Yonggolda and Mabuda came to the 
palace to confer with the king. The Minister K;m Nyu, as if 
to anticipate them, said “The relation between us now is that 
of son and father. We stand ready to fulfill our obligations 
on that basis even though yon ask for soldiers to help on the 
invasion of China 3nd the seizure of Nanking." Hong 56 - 
bong asked that in view of the scarcity of gold iu Korea 
part of the tribute be remitted, but it was not granted. 
Kim Nyu’s daughter had been carried away captive to Man¬ 
churia and he ' id plead with the two generals and the king 
himself had aided him but without avail. He now offered a 
thousand ounces of silver for her ransom. It was accepted 
but the result was disastrous to others for it set a precedent, 
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aud a like sum was asked for each of the high-born captives, 
with the result that few of them were ever ransomed. 

The Emperor’s ninth brother had charge of all the cap¬ 
tives, and on the fifth day of the second moon the crown 
prince was allowed to go to the king to say farewell. He was 
accompanied by a guard of six Manehus who cut the inter¬ 
view very short and hurried him away to the camp outside 
the East Gate. Oa the seventh the king and his court weut 
out to this camp to say good-bye, and the Manehus set out a 
fine banquet, at which some of the Koreans ate greedily while 
others would not touch a morsel. The next day the order 
was given to start on the luug march into Manchuria. The 
royal hostages w r ere accompanied by fifleen high officials. 
The king aod his court accompanied the party twenty li out, 
as far as Chang-nenng, where with many tears the final 
separation took place. 

The work of reconstruction was now to be commenced, 
and of course the first work was to punish those who had 
proved unfaithful and to reward those who had proved loyal. 
First Gen. Kim Cha-jum, who had lain so loug at Yang-geUn 
and would not move to help the king, was banished and with 
him Sim Keui-wQo, Sin Kydog-wan and the governor of 
Kang-wQn Province who had hesitated to throw away their 
lives and those of their men in the perfectly hopeless task of 
breaking up the siege of Nam-han. Admiral Chang Sin, who 
bad been prevented by the swift outflowing tide from oppos¬ 
ing the crossing of the Manehus to Kang-wha was killed by 
strangulation outside the Little West Gate. Kim ChyOng* 
. jeung who had been in command of Kang-wha, aod his lieu¬ 
tenant Yi Min-gu were both banished to distant points. The 
king gave a great icast at Mo-wha-gwan to those who had aided 
him while besieged, both noblemau and common soldier. 
The four most prominent generals each received the gift of a 
h-)rse. All the courtiers were advanced one step in the lad¬ 
der of officialdom. Other gifts and positions were distributed. 
Those who bad deserted the royal party when on that hard 
ride to Nam-han were seized and ira prisoned. Sim Chip, who 
hnd refused to lie about his companion who went to the Man- 
chu camp to personate the king’s brother, was banished to a 
distant point. Kirn Sang-hdu had fled ttrtfee country when 
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the ting came out of Nam-ban to surrender. Being now in¬ 
cluded in those who received marks of royal favor, he wrote 
declaring that the could not receive them, for in the first place 
he had urged the Icing not to surrender and in the second 
place had run away and had also torn to pieces the letter 
written by the kiug. “But/ 1 he added “though weak and 
forced to surrender, the king must always keep these .things 
in mind and seek for means to be avenged on the Mau- 
chus.” 

The king had sent Generals Yu Rim aad Im Kyfing-Hp 
to aid in the taking of Ku do Island in the north. In the third 
moon Gen. Mabnda took fifty boats and crossed over from the 
mainland to the west side of these islands, which the Chinese 
garrison hud left unprotected. Landing his force he ascended 
at night a bill to the rear of the Chinese camp. With the 
morning dawn be made a sudden and fierce attack. Mean¬ 
while the Korean general Ini Kyong-iip had arrived with forty 
boats and had disembarked oti the esatern shore. The Chinese, 
thrown iuto confusion, rushed down to the shore utid tumbled 
into these forty boats that they found unguarded. But the 
crowd was so great tliat only a small fraction could be accom¬ 
modated. As a consequence they swamped most of the boats 
and hundreds perished. The Chinese commander, seeing that 
all was lost, committed suicide. There were still great num¬ 
bers of Chinese among the mountains fighting desperately. 
These were all cut down. It is said that in this short cam¬ 
paign between forty and fifty thousand Chinese were killed. 
During the unequal battle the Chinese kept calling out, “What 
cause for enmity is there between Korea and China?" This 
was of course addressed to the Koreans who fought with the 
Manchus. After the battle the Manchu genera! Kong Yu-dtik 
gave generals Im and Yu a present of 250 Chinese captives, 
but the former said, M 1 do not care for these men. Exchange 
them for a like number of Korean captives who are going into 
Manchuria as slaves." This was done, and Gen. Ini’s name 
ha* come down to posterity fragraut with the odor of this 
unselfish deed. 
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Chapter IX. 

The Mancha tablet... .Ibe inscription, ♦, .tbe Mancha claim to suierain- 
ty valid „.. Japanese proposition . •.. a coutumacioo* Korean .... 
other victims .... spirits of the dead Chinese EmpcroT com- 
Uiiaerate* with the kiug...-introduction of tobacco... .Korean con¬ 
tingent for the Mancbu army....Koreans secretly aid the Chinese 
.,, .Koreans sent home,.,, reconstruction... .a Mancha court of in¬ 
quiry Japanese ask for the enlargement of settlement nt Fusan 
-, -. Kiince Kwang-bu dies .... a plotter punished .... Japanese an¬ 
cestral temple. . .a Koiesc betrays to the Mancbus the king's deal¬ 
ings w.tli China.... the Mar.chuauUe revenge... .Tbe Ming dynasty 
falls .... a Korean adventurer .... royal hostages> return,... quarrel 
over the succession .,a curious custom,., .palace intrigue.,,. the 
new king .... Korea accused of disloyalty .... the death fetich ... 
wise legislation .... Westerners in China .... Hendrik Hamel.... 
preparations for viur ... .dress reform 

It was curing the year 1637 that the stone tablet was set 
up beside the road to Nam-ban, commemorating the Mancha 
victory. It had beer, sent thither by the Emperor, but was 
not immediately set up. A Manchu envoy came to super-. 
intend its erection. It is said that there were two stones.one 
of which was set up; the other, remaining 01a the bank of the 
river, was finally washed into the stream. The envoy an¬ 
nounced that he had come to erect the monument at the poiut 
where the surrender had taken place. A solid foundation 
was built, with an ascent of several steps. The stone was 
put in place and over it a pavilion was built to protect it from 
tbe weather. On one side the inscription was in Chinese and 
on the other side in Mancbu. The inscription is as follows : 

“The Emperor Ch‘ung T£’ of the Great Cb'ing Empire, 
in the tw-elftb year of his reign, learned that we had broktn 
our treaty with him and he was angry. He gathered his forces 
and entered our territory. He marched through it, for there 
was none to say him nay. We, a weak and insignificant king, 
fled periorce to Nam-ban. Our fear was like that of one who 
walks on ice in spring-time. We sojourned there fifty days. 
Our soldier? f 1 run the east and south fled before tbe Emy*eror's 
troops. Those of the north and west hid among their moun¬ 
tains and could lift neither band not foot. Famine stared us 
in the face. If the Kuiperor had stormed our fortress then 
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we would have been like the leaves in autumu. or like hair 
id flames. Rut the Emperor did not wish to destroy us. lie 
said ‘Come out and 1 will be your helper. II uot I will des¬ 
troy you.' Generaals Yonggoldfi and MabtidS and other 
great men were in constant communication with us. Our 
councillors, civil and military, assembled, and we said 
to them ‘For ten years have we been at peace, and 
now we have been blind and foolish to bring ‘all this 
upon ourselves. Our people have become like meat or 
fish beneath the chopping-knife. We alone are to blame for 
it ail'. The Emperor was patient and did not destroy us ut¬ 
terly but told us to surrender. How could we refuse, for by 
so doing we saved our people. All the courtiers were agreed. 
With a score of horsemen we went forth from the fortress to 
the Emperor's camp and there confessed our faults. He 
treated us with kindness and by his goodness calmed our 
agitated minds, \\“nen we beheld him our heart went out to 
him. The Emperor's good ness extended even to our courtiers. 
He then sent us buck to the capital and recalled the Manchu 
cavalry who were scouring the south. Our people, who had 
been scattered like pheasants, now returned. All things be¬ 
came as they had been. Snow and frost were gone and spring 
smiled forth again. After the drought showers fell. All that 
had been destroyed revived again. Things that had been 
broken grew together. Here beside the Han at San-jun-do 
where the great Emperor rested, here is the altar and the 
euckfetue. Here wc, a weak king, through out Minister of 
Public Works, have made the altar higher and broader than 
before and have placed this monument to keep alive in the 
minds of generations yet unborn the. memory of these events, 
to show that the goodness of the Emperor is as high as heaven 
itself. Not that we alone have seen it, for all Manchuria as 
well was witness to it. Throughout the world that gracious 
voice cannot be resisted. Though we write with characters 
as brood as the very earth and as clear as the sun and moon 
we could never describe his greatness and his glory. For such 
c»list is it written here. b‘r> -t and de.v are both from heaven. 
One kills the other vivifies. Thus It is that the Emperor 
shows goodness iu the midst of terror. The Emperor came 
with over ioo.wo soMicr*. Many ol them were like tire 
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tiger and the dragon. Before them, brandishing their spears, 
went the savages From the far north and the distant west. 
Fearsome men! But the Emperor's gracious words camedown 
in a letter in ten lines dear and beautiful, whereby our blind¬ 
ed minds were enlightened. The Emperor’s words are lum¬ 
inous and precise, and we, a small king, confessed and sur¬ 
rendered ; not so much because we feared his terror as be¬ 
cause we delighted in his graciousness. He treated os kind¬ 
ly, paying all attention to the ceremonies and the rites. Then 
we were glad and laughed, and every weapon sought its sheath. 
Then we donned the garment of peace. The people of Seoul, 
both men and women, burst into singing and said that the 
Emperor had given us back to ourpalace. The Emperor pitied 
the distress of the people and encouraged them to till the fields 
again. To the dead roots of the tree was brought back spring¬ 
time. This stone is lofty and it stands hereat the head of the 
river to show forth the Emperor’s goodness to the Sam-han.” 

Such was the statement that the Mane has put into the 
mouth of Korea and until recent years they have claimed 
Korea as their vassal state. The claim originally was per¬ 
fectly good. Never did a country make herself more abject 
in her acceptance of a vassal’s position. And the only line of 
argumeut that can be used to prove that that condition did not 
hold till the treaty of Shimonoseki was signed in 1895. is in 
China's occasional disavowal of it, to shield herself from re* 
spousibility for Korea's acts. 

The Japanese had been keeping watch of events that were 
transpiring during these troublesome timei, and at this junc¬ 
ture an envoy came from the island empire announcing, as 
between friends, the name of the new Japanese year. This 
letter was not received by the king, who asked what use it 
would be to him. The Japanese replied, “You have given up 
China and are now a masterless dog. Why is our name not 
good as any?’’ It shows how price had been crushed out of 
the Koreans to find that Ch‘o 4 MySng-gil himself said, “We 
have done wrong to surrender to the Manchus. Now let us 
make friendly advances toward Japan.” From that time on 
it was customary to receive politely the annual message from 
Japan, hut there seems to have been no more rapport between 
the two countries than this. 
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As the Manchti emperor passed north through P‘y B ng-an 
province he gave orders to the prefect of Cheung-san to seize 
and deliver np to him the person of Hong [t han who had 
been especially virulent in his opposition to the Manchus. It 
was done, and the muti was carried captive to tl*e Manchn 
capital at Sim-yaug (Mukden). There he was deceutly lodg¬ 
ed in a house of detention called the Pyul-gwan, until a cer¬ 
tain day when be was called before tin emperor, who sat in 
state surrounded by soldiery. Being asked why he had op¬ 
posed the Manchu influence he replied in writing, “All men 
within the four seas are brothers but there can be but One 
father. From the first the kiDg of Korea acted nprigbtly'aud 
mannerly. In Korea we have censors who chide and collect 
him. Last yeir. being censor, 1 heard that yon, who held! to 
us the relation of elder brother, bad sfyled yourself erhpeVor 
and by so doing bad ruptured the actual relations subsisting 
between us. From the earliest times we have owed allegience 
to China and how could wc then advise the king to hold to a 
false relation? This is the reison I advised the king'to stand 
ont against you. This war and all its attendant miseries are 
my work alone aud I would that you might decapitate tni tfen 
thousand times.” The emperor, who seems to have cherished 
the idea that he had overawed the man, was thrown into a 
great rage by this brave avowal and instantly threw the man 
into a dismal dungeon where he doubtless starved to death, 
for nothing more is beard of him. 

The two men who had been delivered up by the king in 
Nam-han were also carried north. They were also arraigned 
before the dreaded chieftain Youggoldfi who attempted to 
flatter them into making a complete surrender to the Manchus 
and taking up their abode permanently in Manchuria; but they 
utterly refused and asked to be killed at once. The Manchu 
chief argued, urged and threatened, but the men were not to 
he moved. Being ordered to execution they looked the chief¬ 
tain in the face and cursed him. Chong No-gyCIng, au at¬ 
tendant of the Crown Prince, begged for their bodies that he 
might carry them back aud bury tkbm on Korean soil, but 
the favor was not granted. 

That summer the people of Seoul and of the country im¬ 
mediately to the south, were thrown into a panic by the antics 
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of what they call ch‘»«kcb‘a!t,a species of imp or demon which 
appeared nightly in various places and terrified the people 
Tbc Koreans are peculiarly subject to such hallucinations. 
They said they were the spirits of those who had diel at the 
hands of thi Mancbus aud the popular fears were not alleviat¬ 
ed until the king: htd ordered a monstrous sacrifice in their 
behalf at two places near Nain-han, called Ma-belli-ch'Su and 
Sang-uyBug. 

The king despatchei au envoy to China in the ninth 
moon to inform the Chinese emperor that he had beeu forced 
to surrender, but he assured his farmer suzerain that the act 
was by no means voluntary. To this the emperor replied in 
a tone of commiseration, attaching no blame to the kiug'sen- 
forced allegiance to the Manchus. He himself was destined 
ere long to feel the full weight of the Mancha arm, 

We have at this point au account of the first general use 
of tobacco in Korea. It is state 1 that tobacco was first brought 
to Japan by the Kara-man or “southern barbarians" and from 
there was brought to Korea, thirty years before the date of 
which we are now writing. It was first used by a man nam-„ 
ed Chang Ytt who was closely connected with the royal fami¬ 
ly, being the father of a Crown Princess. It was called tam- 
P'uifwe which is the Korean pronunciation of certain Chinese 
characters which were used to translate into Chinese the Jap¬ 
anese words for tobacco, which is ia-ba-ko. It is commonly 
supposed thit the Japanese took their word from the occident¬ 
als, but we here have the word embedded in Korean history 
back in the very first years of th; seventeenth century before 
it had even yet firmly established itself in European countries. 
It seems almost incredible that the spread of its use should 
have been so rapid as to have arrived in Korea within ten 
years of the begitmiug of its common use in Europe; but it 
may have been so. Portugese.traders came iu large numbers 
to Japan and the fragrant weed was probably brought by 
them. At the time of which wc are writing, namely, the end 
of the Manchu invasion, its use hid become commou. It was 
supposed to possess valuable peptic qualities aud was recom¬ 
mended especially to those who ate much meat. The Manchus 
had become much addicted to the habit, but so many confla¬ 
grations were the result that the Manchu emperor attempted 
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A Korean Poem. 

Korean poetry having fallen into disrepute and become 
mainly one of the allurements of her whose '‘house inclineth 
unto death,' 1 the better class Korean will not acknowledge his 
acquaintance with it One might study with a teacher for 
several years and not discover that there is such a thing as a 
Korean poem. Yet when he delves into the somewhat difficult 
language of a book of songs he finds much that gratifies. 

Some idea of one style of Korean poetry may be gained 
by studyiug a few extracts from a poem on woman's devotion, 
the ^ "1 7p or '‘The Song of U, the Pretty One'* (C being 
her surname and Pretty One her personal name). The setting 
is Chinese. Perhaps it is a translation, but its similarity to 
poems that seem to be purely Korean would indicate other¬ 
wise. A faiut attempt at translation and some romanization 
is made for the benefit of those readers whoare not acquainted 
with Korean. 

After a brief description of the place and time the heroiue 
is introduced and described. 

? * * °l i £ JL 

Miin dlgol kobeulsigo. 

Miio t'5di> piftan" haria. 

Tanch’iingeuro keurytt nSndat- 

Pagogeuro'gokka niudat. 
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From this roman izat ion of the first four lines an idea tnay 
be gotten of the occasional play upon the sounds ot the words 
and the repetition of the same syllable in corresponding parts 
of the couplets. This takes the place of rhyming, which 
would be impossible in Korean. 

It will be noticed that the stanza consists of couplets, each 
verse containing four trochaic feet. This is the usual form 
of Korean verse and the easiest to write. This is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the making of hymns in Korean, as our 
corresponding verse is all iambic, 

"‘Mi-in's face, huvr sweet it IS f 
Mi-tn’i carriage how refined ; s 
Like a painting in red and b\ue 
Like a carving from whitest jade. 

The figure eight of her butterfly brows, 

A distant peak above the clouds. 

Raven locks, pink checks, her pretty lace 
A half-muon lighting the autumn river. 

Her age, at the time the story begin, is referred to as 

“In the flowery youth of twice eight year».“ 

Again, speaking of her beauty : 

* * * 4 * * 

^>$* 13 ^* 1 ** 

“Red lips, white teeth, her pretty lace 
A picture painted in many colors." 

Then follows a description of the mighty chief and bis 
warlike hosts. 

« * *1) s a t * 

# 4 -f *1 * 

Pom katbcun uri T»tvang • 

Hamjun^c tcudan 
Angrao Katljeuu nmtini 

Ktcrzial eogc tcud3ii inaJga. 

Notice the arrangement iu these verses. The following 
is a translation. 

“Like a tiger, our great chief, 

Fallen in a pit, you say ; 

Like s parrot, U miiu, 

Taken in a net, you say.” 
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Ihi? is bow it happened. The enemy above the camp 
played "Ibe 1 noughts of Howe," the national airof our hero 
and his forces, and they were scattered “lT<e falling leaves in 
the Autumn wind/ 1 Or in the words of the poem, 

* a 4 * a 3 * *i -*■ a a h 

t ^ 

^ * 4 * *> € *| * -f- A £ *1 * 

A * * & 4 - ± ^ 

4 t ^ ^ M ^ ^UHJM 

Behind nine ridges, in the depths of night 
In a lonely place Uifty laid them down. 

The Autumn winds were blowing cool 
The midnight moon was shining dimly 
On the Koe-triy&DK Mountain, in the Anttitnc moon. 
They mournfully blew on their flutes oF jade ; 

Sad note® of the tune of “Thoughts of Katne.'* 

And tbe eight thousand followers are scattered abroad. 
The mournful song of his native land 
Fell on the ear* of the chief tain great; 

With a start he awakened frum his sleep, 

Took In his hand liis eight doot sword. 

Leaping be left bis tent of jade 
And looked around oa all four side*;. 

Sad to relate—the mighty busts 
Were fatten leaves in the Aistpmn wind. 

Then, as defeat is inevitable, comes the sorrow at parting. 

v 4 ± t *\ + «J *\ + "I o\ 

S. 2 9 *1 4 4| 2 

7} JL *| i 7} JL A JL 

^ ^ 6 1 

^ «i t 

^ 1 i H U g £ H ii. 

Bchuld the sorrow of our King. 

He looks toi heaven and cries aloud. 

Aiindst liis sighs he thus exduini* ; 

Oli. Vuriin 1 Oh, Umiin ! 
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Tonight at the lower ^alls of Hal 
Poes it mi*An that we must pint? 

To which she replies : 

I want to go.* I wont to go. 

With my king 1 want to go. 

Oh, tinw..*ftd ! I* it parting ? 

Parting ! Wlml dots tiaio word menu > 

In like lonely, si'.tnt lent. 

That 1 must abide alone ? 

Your raven rtec-I. though only a horse 
Will go along with you, but l— 

This my body is a woman’s, 

Like a horse 1 cannot speed. 

Save my life. Oh, save my life. 

Oh, my chieftain, save my life. 

The King explains to her how be could escape through 
the ranks of the enemy M he were alone, but with this frail 
one, what could he do ? She hears his word und as she sits 
with the caudle before her— 


Like * bite jade was her face. 

Crystal-like the tear* that fell. 

She offers him the consolation of the cup and he replies: 

+ 4 * <4 4 * * 

* 4 ft 4- # * 4 4 

4 "I ft <4 4 3“ ^ ^ ^^$^4431^ 

Oh, t’miiB, *ing m*; 1 sorig 
For the last time let me hear thee. 


Oh, l, 1 mi in. pou: me a cup. 

For the last lime let me taste it. 
Oh Umiin. give me thy hand 
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In a distant village a cock i* crowing. 

On the teat ja<le, the muon is shining. 

The moon’s light i* sad and cliill. 

Mournful the tuue of The “Thoughtsof Home" 

The King tries to console her and advises her to become 
the wife oF his victorious enemy who will be King in his place, 
but 

Even though riche* and rank he yours 
Let your former love be not forgotten. 

And this is her reply : 

Say it not. Oh, nay it not. 

Bren though Luis lx>d> die. 

Could I ever serve two Chieftains? 

Ho* I wish that this my body, 

Changed into a crow or magpie. 

In mid-a:r might H> away 

Anri follow thee ; Oh. this my looping. 

How I wish that tUi* my body 
Might become a floating cloud. 

On far-flying winds to drift away 
And follow thee ; Oh. th^s my longing. 

How i wish that this my body 
Might become an eight foot swurd 
To crouch and hide within tby scabbard 
Anil follow thee ; Ob. this my longing. 

To th«- nuMiti on Eastern «ea or mountain 
To roam the whole world vti and o'er. 

In whatever p^ ce m 7 chic/ may be. 

To bhioe in every crack and cranny. 

To become a winged crane 

To fly wherever thou dns: go 

And *it beside thee.^thi^ try longing. M 

So she pleads on through seventy verse*, -erne of it very 
pretty aud pathetic. The king commends her fidelity; 

***4 + *l«4 

f ^ ^ ^ 5i 2 *1 Si A *1 « 

“Oh, Umiin, chaste and virtuous, 

Oh, Uniiin. f.'ire* thr-e walk 
] j>r&\, I pray, abide in peaca 
Surely wc shall nicct again. M 

<a t v * <f 
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-‘I i! ^ % $ *1 V 3 ** S 

**«*-*H + "* $ 3 ^ * 4 *1 4 

1 ^ l J 6 l H ? i 2 (nU 4 ^ 

H 1 ^ a| 7 1 .* £ ? 4 2 

* ?i * *1 3 S: 4 *?) -*H -H tf 4 t <H H 4 

Then ooitics the tragical climax— 

Heboid xhe actions of I'iniiti. 

With Mender finder*, white a* jade 
She tiphtlv grasps his eight-foot sword. 

Into her delicate beautiful throat 
Fearlessly she thrusts the blade 
And kll» before the mighty chief. 

Men of wood and rtone. who weep not '. 

Sun and moon both hide their tight. 

The mighty chiettaju midst his weeping. 

With strength enough to pluck a mountain, 

In the space of a breath, gives her burial, 

And bonnriing high on hi? raven steed 
With the speed of a dash of lightning 
Ercaksthrough the ranks and southward dies. 

If volt should ask a Korean why the mighty chief makes 
no attempt to save her life he would reply with a dazed look 
"What! And spoil such a beautiful illustration ot feminine 
devotion ?” Hut this need not prevent our enjoying the beauty 
oi the song. Notice the music in such passages as the 
following: 

* 4 4 £ 4t t JL 

* * -Sr 2 3 ^ 

Ch'up'ungeuu so-so b&go 

Ya wuienn ch’im-cb'im han;ia 

While Che antenna wind was sighing, sighing. 

And the midnight moon shone dimly, dimly. 
Through it all we find a wonderful freedom of motion, a 
casting off of the bonds of syntax which our hymn-writers 
might do well to imitate. I . ”:’. T ES. 

Korean Relations with Japan. 

FBAST1NO THE ENVOY. 

When the envoy disembarked at Fusan tea was served 
and a feast was spread. On the road to the capital tea only 
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was served. When he reembarked ten was again served and 
a banquet given. On festivals three feasts were given. The 
food used at these banquets consisted oF wine, bread, vinegar, 
gluten rice, black beans, lentils, wheat flour, heati floor, yeast, 
oil, honey, condiments, salt, mustard, ginger, jujubes, dried 
persimmons, pine nuts, walnuts, hazelnuts, pomgranates, dye¬ 
stuff. mushrooms, fresh pork, dried beef, pheasarits, hens, 
eggs, fish, klche dn iner, clams, cuttlefish, sole, cod, herring 
and dried fish. 

Besides these things there were used in connection with 
the feasts, for making awnings, etc., etc., forty straw mats, 
forty-two bamboos, twenty six bundles of straw, ten straw 
grain mats, five sail mats, one coil hemp rope, one coil of 
small rope, one coil of vine rope, one plank, twenty iron nails 
and fifteen small nails. Besides this three bags of rice were 
given the visitors to eat on their voyage back to Japan. 

THE 1 ET7ER TO THE KOREAN GOVERNMENT. 

Each envoy brought a forma] letter which hs delivered to 
the th'am-eui of the Board of Ceremonies. The wording of 
this letter and the form of address are described in the books 
called Tong-imin Whi-go (&£;) and Chin-hon-p'y Qa (JR||). 

. The list of goods formally mentioned in this letter con¬ 
sisted of 500 lbs. of black pepper, 700 lbs. of dyewood, 300 lb*, 
of alum, two pounds of cinnabar, 300 sheets of figured paper. 

Besides this there waa brought for the purpose of barter 
2,800 lljs. of copper, 1.551 lbs. of lead, 325 lbs. of dye wood, 
400 pairs of black goat boms. 



EPLY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The Board of Ceremonies gave a formal written answer 
to the letter of the Japanese. The form of that letter and the 
terms used are described in the Toug-inuu Whi-go and the 
Chin him-pynn. 

The govern merit a Iso reciprocated by sending three pounds 
of ginseng, two tiger skins, two leopard skins, four pieces of 
white silk, four pieces of linen cloth, five pieces of grass clothj 
ten pieces of cotton cloth, thirty weasel hair pens, thirty 
sticks of ink, two young falcons and two figured mats. 

In addition to this the Japanese asked for and received 
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one pound and ten ounces of ginseng, twenty brush pens, 
twenty sticks of ink, six quires of paper, three laundering 
irons, three ink-stones, three ink-water cups, one knife, three 
brushes, teu fans, six fiue-lootH combs, one peck and one mea¬ 
sure of linseed oil. one peck and one measure of honey, one 
peck and one measure of lentil meal, one peck and one measure 
of “Job's tears” meal, thirty pounds of tiger’s flesh, three 
tiger's galls, three dogs, two quires and three sheets of um¬ 
brella paper, three paper canopies and three pecks each of pine 
nuts, hazelnuts, walnuts, shelled chestnuts, uoshelled chest¬ 
nuts and jujubes. ' 

[In addition we are told that the Japanese brought sixteen 
bundles eleven bolts, twenty-uiue yards and one inchof cotton 
cloth to sell, but whether that was in addition to the other 
goods or in lieu of part of them we are not told, Ed.] 

In early days the annual boat brought one envoy and 
only one attendant or uidt. y but in the first year of Kwang-hi. 
1609 a. d., the envoy brought two aides with him. For this 
piece of presumption he was taken to task by Cho Chon-sCng 
the governor of Fusau. He ordered the envoy to send back 
all but the number of men definitely agreed upon by treaty, 
but the envoy evaded the issue and did uot coiupV>‘ with the 
demand. This precedent was followed for some years. The 
envoy asked the governor as a favor to let the extra aide 
come in to have a view of the place. The goveruor assented. 
At this time the length of the envoy’s stay was fifty days but 
iu the sixth year of King In-jo, 1629 \. n., it was lengthened 
by thirty-five days. 

[At this point is inserted a statement that the Koreans 
sent annually fifty bags of rice and fifty Wgs of beans to the 
Daimyo Tsushima but it does not say on what account uot are 
any particulars given. Ed ] 

THE ENVOY IN THE SECOND DO AT. 

The second boat came at the same time as the first boat 
with one envoy, one aide and forty boatmen. The length of 
stay and the amount of rice, beaus aud flour were the same 
as in the case of the first boat except that they received one 
Less dried fish than the first boat, also a little less of each of the 
other tbiugs; so that on the whole the second boat received 
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the equivalent of fifty bags, ten pecks, seven Treasures and 
five handfuls of rice, rive bags and ten pecks of beans and 
forty-one bags, five peeks, six measures and seven and seven 
tenths handfuls of rice as equivalent to all the other edibles. 

When he reembarked for his return to Japan he was again 
feasted. The good things partaken of on this occasion were 
much the same as those used in the feast given to the first 
envoy but the quantities were a little smaller. 

TKR LETTER TO THE K Ok KAN GOVERNMENT. 

Its terms were much the satnc as those contained in the 
letter brought by the first envoy. 

The goods brought for barter were four hundred pounds 
of copper and eighty pounds of lead. 

Thk Reply op the Government. 

The terms used in this letter were the same as those of 
the government answer to the letter brought bv lhe first eu- 
vov. The complimentary goods sent back by the government 
were, only two falcons. The goods battered for the copper 
and lead were five weas‘l-hair brushes, live sticks of ink, three 
fans, one ' ,ured mat, ouc quire of white paper, ond launder¬ 
ing iron, one knife, 011c brush, oue Milestone, one ink-water 
cup, three pecks each of honey, Job s tears, lentil meal and 
linseed oil, ten pounds o: tiger’s flo'h, oue tiger's gall,one dog, 
ten sheets of umbrella paper, two fine-tooth comb®, one peck 
each of walnuts, pino unt.s, iiH/.t-lsuits, shelled chestnuts and 
jujubes. 

The Envoy in the Third Boat. 

This envoy came in the same boat with the second envoy 
and his own proper boat came along later. His entertainment 
differed in tu;» considerable degree From that of the second en¬ 
voy. The goods he brought and the goods he carried back 
ii.l were pr ictfcuify the same in amount aud quality as those 
of the second envoy. 

Tle Envoy in the Fourth Boat, 

He came with one (tide aud thirty boatmen. With him 
Citrne also an envoy from Hyuu-sO It is said that 
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there were seventeen boats in all but in fact this boat 
brought all the letters and goods of the boats from four to 
seventeen inclusive, and the fourth envoy received all the 
answers m the letters. The boats themselves came along 
later. 

This fourth boat received in all thirty nine bags, five 
pecks, seven measures and five hindfuls oi nee and flour, five 
bags and ten pecks of beans, a id forty-one bags, five pecks, 
six measures and seven aud nine-tenths handfuls o: rice as 
equivalent for wine and side dishes. 

This boat brought three hundred and fifty pounds of cop¬ 
per cud forty-five pounds of lead. 

The goods she carried back were the same as those of the 
second boat. 

The Boats Five to Seventeen, 

Their envoys, as we have seen, all came iu the fourth 
boat, aud the complimentary goods went ui that boat but 
the goods for barter came in the separate boats. 

All the boats from the fiith to the tenth inclusive brought 
the same goods as the fourth and carried back as barter the 
same goods that the second boat carried excepting that the 
fans, knife, brush, laundering iron, ink-stone, water-cup and 
combs were omitted. They each canied thirty men. 

From the eleventh to the seventeenth boats inclusive, 
each boat carried only twenty men and instead of bringing 
three hundred and fifty pounds of copper and forty-five ot 
lead, the brought two hundred aud fifty of copper aud twenty- 
five of lead. 

Envoy kxo.u Hyvx-so 

In the third year of Prince K'.vaug-hA (iOio) Hyun-so 
(£]&) went to Ma do (£ 5 &) or Tsushima aud built a house 
on lial-lvn $»u. lie called it the Yi-j<hig-am. He was 
succeeded by Hyuii-jong tEjj'yJ) who pretended to be the sho¬ 
gun and sen: to Korea more than the stipulated amount of 
goods for barter. For this reason be fell from the good graces 
of the Korean court. In the fourteenth year of King Id-jo 
(1637) the seals were taken away from him and brought back 
to Korea but two years later they were restored at the hutuble 
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supplication of HySn-bang who sent h very weak letter to 
an official of low grade in the ceremonial department at Seoul* 

When Hynn-so sent an envoy he virus accompanied by 
thra* aide* and forty boatmen' and he was treated in a manner 
equivalent to that accorded to the envoy of the first of the 
seventeen boats, excepting that he got one less dried fish each 
day and a little less of each of the other kinds of'food. 

All together the envoy and his following received the 
equivalent of fifty-five bags, twelve pecks, two measures and 
five handfuls of rice; ten bags and three measures of beans, 
and sixty.two bags, ten pecks, eight measures and one and 
85/too handfuls of rice for side dishes. 

Tb* letter he brought was not to the ekeht-eni but to the 
ch-.ra-rang who was inferior to tbe rkam-eui. 

The complimentary goods which he brought were aoo lbs. 
black pepper. 500 lbs. dyewood, colored painting seven itiche* 
long, one looking glass with cover. 

For barter He brought Hoc lbs. of copper, 385 lbs. of lead 
and 40 lbs. of dyewood. 

The complimentary goods sent back by the Korean gov¬ 
ernment were two pounds of ginseng, one tiger skin, one 
leopard skin, three pieces each of silk, grass cloth and linen, 
five pieces of cotton, twenty weasel-hair brnshes, twenty sticks 
of ink, three figured mats and two oil-paper canopies. 

At the same time tbc envoy brought a letter to the pre¬ 
fect of Tongoa (near Fiisan) but this letter required no an¬ 
swer. 

The goods asked for in this letter were brushes, ink, 
falcons, mats, paper, laundering irons, ink-stones, fans, 
combs, honey, linseed, lentils, oil, tiger's flesh and gall, 
dogs, umbrella paper canopies. 

Cotton to the extent of sixty-two pieces were given in 
barter and twenty-five bundles, thirteen bolts, eleven yards 
and six inches of cottou cloth were also given (doubtless in 
exchange for the copper, lead and dyewood brought by the 
envoy. F.d.\ 
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The Fortress of Puk*han. 

The first mention of the site of tbisancient fortress throws 
light oa the southern limit of the kingdom which was found¬ 
ed by Keui-ja in u?2 B, C. aud which lasted uutil >93 

B. C. We know that it extended far beyond the Yaltt River 
on the north. Io fact more than half of ancient Chosun was 
probably west of the Yalu ; but there is little to indicate where 
the southern limit was. When ancient Chosuo fell before Wi- 
man in 193 a dynasty came in thit wasdoomed to swift 

destruction. China sent her armies and overthrew the gov¬ 
ernment after eighty years of precarious existence. But in 
36 B. C. Chmnong (;£: from the far northern laud of Puyii 

founded the kingdom of Koguryifyjg njjj£) wit hoot op¬ 
position from China. It is probable that he claimed all the 
territory that had formerly belonged to Cbosun at least to¬ 
ward the sooth. We do not know jnst when the delimitation 
of the western portion of ancient Chosuo began but that has 
nothing to do with the present subject* Cbumoog left one 
son in Puy 3 when he emigrated to the Korean peninsula. 
That son followed him, but not nntil Chumong had gotten two 
more sons by a queen whom he espoused after coming south. 
When, therefore,'that first son Yu-ri iffiS) followed bis 
father and appeared in Koguryti as heir to the throne the two 
other sons reared for their lives and, knowing that there was 
plenty of room to the south, set out to explore the regions be¬ 
yond and carve out realms for themselves. At this point the 
mountain whorl know n as Sain-gak san io the crest 

of which the fortress lies, first became known to history. 
These two adventurous young men climbed tbe mc-untian to 
obtain a good view of the surrounding country and decide 
where they would settle. Is it not evident from this that they 
had already passed beyond the danger line, namely the limits 
of their father's kingdom of Kognryu? And if so then in all 
probability they were beyond tbe limits of ancicht Chosun. 
This view is likewise upheld by certain Korean books of more 
or less credibility which state that the southern boundary di 
C hosnn was the Ye-sfing (jjJjaS) Kiver which for a part of Us 
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course forms the boundary between Whang, lift and Kvfing- 
geni Provinces. It was the first high monutian that the ad¬ 
venturers came to afteT crossing the border. 

The first name by which this m on main was known was 
Pn a ak or "Baby-oo-the-back Mountain.” The 

ret mu for this queer name was that when approached from the 
northwest the different peaks of the mono tain are so dis¬ 
posed that one seems bowed forward and another ^eeras riding 
oti its back. It is surmised That these two brothers On-jo fig. Iff) 
and Pul-lyu ({$*£) gave the name, but it is not certain. 

After the Chinese written language and literature were 
introduced into Korea, some time between 300 and 500 
A. D., the similarity in shape between this mountain and the 
T'tncha San of China gave rise to thc^naxne Who. 

San (^Pflj) or “Fire Mountain” by which it is sometimes 
mentioned today. The common name, however, is Samgak 
San or “Three-peak Mountain " Koreans say that there* are 
five peaks, four being arranged about a central one, so that 
from whatever poiut of the compass they are viewed there 
are always three to sight. In the days cf Silla this mountain 
was also called Navg-juk San (jHj$|ll) or Wolf-track Munis- 
tain. 

It is plain that Kogurj u extended her dominion down to 
the vicinity of the Han River before 500 A. D. for when 
King Chin-hcung (J^^) of Silla, in <41, went to war with 
Koguryu he added this mountain to his southern kingdom 
and set up a stone ou it. on which was written the statement 
that it formed the northern border of Silla. That stone is 
standing today and is one of the very oldest relics in Korea. 
It is at the monastery of Seung-ga Sa just outside the wall 
of Puk-han on the South-west, and is clearly visible from 
scvtral poiuts in Seoul. At the same time the king of Silla 
set up another stone nt**r the town of Wousan on the eastern 
coast on which a similar inscription was carved, namely that 
it marked the northern border of Silla. Through the kindness 
cf Mr. Yus Chi-’io wc arc able to give the readers of the 
Review a Ycprod action of that stone. It show’s the effect 
of wear and tear but is a very valuable relic. It is almost 
impossible to read any of the inscription but we have trade 
out this much, that the stone was erected in the twenty-eighth 
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ve.ir of the. Silla king Chin-beung which would 

correspond to 56S A. D , in the eighth month of the year, and 
that it marked the northern boundary of the kingdom. The 
stone on Sam gak San was erected at the same time, at least 
b> the same king. Ana so the date must have been ap¬ 
proximately the same. 

Sam-gak San is supposed to be the termination of a line 
of mountains starting from Ch'nl-yflug or "Iron Pass*' in the 
town of An-byun in South Ham-gyfing Province, and proceeds 
by wnv of Pcin-su ryiliig or "Watershed Pass,’* in P'ynug- 
gang. Coming south some four hundred// it arrives at Yang- 
ju. There the range is quite low but it again rises speedily to 
the heights of To*bong or ''Religion Peak.” Thence it passes 
south to the highest point, called Man-jang-bong “Ten 
Thousand Long Mountain,” which is the central peak of 
Sam-gak San, Just behind this is Pagunds or "White 
Cloud Heights,” the most difficult peak to ascend of all the 
five peaks. From this poiut the range comes around to the 
south and forms Man-gyung-da or “Ten Thousand View 
Heights.” It is also called Mnn-su-bong, Mun-su being the 
name of a Buddha. Then it drops to the lower and yet 
perhaps the most beautiful crest of Puk-ak or North Peak 
which rises so close behind the Kyung-bok Palace. It is at 
the foot of this long range that the builders of the new 
dynasty in 1392 placed ihi palace of their king, 

Buddhist monasteries have existed ua Sam-gak Mountain 
from the days of Silla. One of them, Seung-ga Monastery 
(fftxh)' w *- s immortalized by a pu^m from the pen of the great 
Aiua scholar Ch oe Ch*i-wtic (SrJSkd)- This monastery was 
first called Nang-juk Monastery (> because the mountain 
was called Nang-juk Mountain at that time. In the misctllati- 
lous works of thi 3 great scholar we find that this monastery 
was built by Su-tfl (^f?) aud that he learned Buddhism from 
h teacher from China. This monastery is the one which 
haugs on the ledge of rock just outside the highest gate of 
Puk-han. It has a cave behind it in which is a spring. On 
the rock heside it is carved x Buddha with a face like Su-t'S’s 
teacher. It was made by the latter in honor of his teacher. 
I11 iatcr times its name was changed to Seung-ga Monastery. 

Since that time the Seung ga Monastery has been a 
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favorite pince to offer sacrifice and prayers for rait: in time ot 
drought or to ward off any other national calamity. 

It waa in the days of King Suk-chong 17x1 A D., 

that the fortress of Puk-haa was built. It was h stupendous 
piece of work and proves that Korea was possessed of wealth 
and ability. The wall is about six miles around and it climbs 
over a: least seven high mountain peaks and from every side 
except one it is practically unapproachable by a hostile force. 
On the west the ascent to the wall is comparatively easy and 
yet even here the wall is capable of living defended by a mere 
fraction of the cumbers of a storming force. We learn from 
the Cbo-ya Whe-tong () that it was built under the 
direction of an official named Yi Yu ($n§). We are further 
told that it was begun in the Autumn. The particulars as to 
its construction are exceedingly meager but we know that it 
was done at a time of comparative prosperity. 

Inside the wall was built a palace which could be used by 
the court in case it became uecessarv to seek asylum in the 
fortress. There arc also special granaries. Formerly a 
new stock of nee was stored here each season but this 1ihs 
lately fallen iuto disuse. 

The fortress was in chirge of a Ch'ong-silp (ISSfl or 
monk-general. Now it is 111 the hands of si regular officer in 
I he Korean army but under him there arc monk-soldiers 

(&£•)• 

It w:is niy fortune to spend a portiou of last summer in 
this mountain rctrc.it ami I will hi reft y describe what L saw 
there. I found the monasteries less brilliant in color and in 
poorer repoir than they were before 18^4 but the monuments 
and remains of ancient times were as interesting os ever. 
The largest monastery, among the* six that now exist, is the 
Chong hcu:ig Monastery (SiW'-rf) It is near the center of the 
fortress. To the cast of it and higher up the valley is the 
T'a-go Monastery (£#). They were both built during the 
Utter years t i the Koryfl dynasty which fell iu 1392. Behind 
the T‘i-go Monastery high up among the rocks is the little 
Pong-sen ng-an built about a century and a half ago. 

In the northwestern part of the fortress is the Snog-un 
Monastery or ”Propitious Cloud Monastery.” This 
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has stood about jjoo yea is. Near this is the Wfin-yo-am 
(%,f$Iu the southern part is the Pu-hang Monastery 

Behind the T‘ft-go Monastery these stands a monument 
erected in memory or the celebrated monk. Po-u (who 
was once the teacher of the founder of the present dynasty. 
The latter was educated mostly iu Haui-gvuug Province but 
at cue time be Came down to T‘fi-go Monastery an 1 studied 
under Po-U for out hundred days, a sort of post-graduate 
cour.se. The inscription on the monument is from the pen of 
the great KoryC scholar Yi Sflk When this monk 

Po-u died aud was cremated a jewel is said to hare been 
found among the ashes. This the Koreans believe to be the 
concentrated mind or intellect of the dead mau. It was 
buried near by and a stone pagoda was erected over it. This 
pagoda is still standing. It is about twelve feet high. As 
this jewel is called a Sti-ri the pagoda is called Sa-ri 

'Pap. 

Behind the Pong-sou ug-am is a famous spring called 
Kaat-no-sn ( “Sweet De%v Water.'* The monks say 

that the water will cure any one suffering from asthma. 
Near this same place is the Kwi-au:: -[6 S) or ‘"Tortoise Rock.” 
The rock is shaped like a a tortoise. At the time of the 
Japanese Invasion, it is said, a Japanese general came and 
broke the hack of the tortoise, as it looked down upon the 
palace. He then set up a copper image of a horse before the 
rock (for good luck ?) but it afterwards disappeared. 

Behind Chnng-heiiug Monastery is the highest part of 
the mountain. It is composed of five peaks. Oue is called 
PSk-uu-drt or “White Cloud Height,” the view from which is 
magnificent. Another is No-juk Peak or “Rice Heap Beak” 
at the time of the great invasion of 1592 there was a famous 
woman living near the mountain, who sold wine. She kucw 
that the Japanese were coming and she invented a strategem 
to entrap them, Theie was a very deep and dangerous gorge 
and the woman knew that if the Japanese could be induced 
to cuter this defile, rocks could be rolled down to cut off 
their exit and they would starve. To induce them' to enter 
the defile, the wo mau scattered rice bags about the entrance 
and then threw !iutu into the stream above. The while water 
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made the Japanese think someone must be washing a great 
deal of rice; so they entered tbe dehle to fini it Tne con > 
cealed K ore ins cut <ifT their retreat and thr invaders were 
destroyed. 

This fortress has eight gates of which two only have roofs 
the others being situplv arche; through the wall. One other 
was formerly roofed but now is not. Three of the gates are 
very small affairs, hardly larger than an ordinary western 
house door. After entering the great wes: gale which is the 
main gate of the fortress, a few minutes' walk brings one to an 
inner wall which is pierced by a small gate. As this side of 
ebe fortress is the most exposed, this inner wilt was built for 
greater security. The length of this inner wall is 9417 feet. 

About a century ago there was a monastery uarned Yong- 
am Monastery (jH-StjO directly in front of tbe Yoog-am Peak. 
It was inhabited by the richest and most influential monks of 
Puk-ban. This excited the envy of the otner monks and 
caused trouble and the monastery got a bad reputation for 
this reason. One day a geomancer happened to pass by and 
he determined to give the pride oF this monastery a fall; so 
he isnid to the monks, “This is a wealthy monastery but I 
could tell you how to make it more prosperous still.” They 
eagerly asked him to tell them the secret. “Well, thi" pagoda 
that stands before it is two high and interferes with i:.c en¬ 
trance of the greatest prosperity. You should lower it one 
slurv ; and this pond, also, you should fill up, as the water 
kexp* soaking into the ground and detracting from the propi- 
tionsiess of the site.” They immediately went to worjc and 
lowered the pagoda and drained the pond; but from that date 
the fortunes of the monastery declined; for, in truth, th:- pago¬ 
da was live horn of tbe mount lin :md the pond wasit>' t and 
by cutting down the nose and putting out the eye the 
mountain how could they fail to bring disaster upon th t - 
selves. 

The WOo-yo Monastery was built about 250 years ago 
by a monk named V/rfn-yo. There were two brothers of the 
Yun family named respectively Eui sang and W'un-yo. The 
fotmer was a diligent student of Confucianism while the latter 
turned his attention to Buddhism. They both came to these 
mountains to study u:.d took their places oil two mountain 
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spurs on either side of the valley leading np into the present 
fortress. The iegend goes on to say that wheu the mist was 
thick they would mount the clouds and ride from one peak to 
the other and visit with each other. So the two spurs are 
known today as the Kui-sang and WQa-yo peaks respectively. 
A flat atone is pointed out on the former as being the place 
where Kni-sang .sat and studied. 

There are in Puk-han what are called the “Eight sights 
of the Fortress.” 

(tl The No-jdk Nak-ha (jUfSg£ 3 ) "The cloud Cataract 
of No-juk Mountain.” This mountain has a round 
head and smooth rocky sides that are nearly perpend' 
icular. When the clouds are rolling about the head 
of this peak and tumbling over each other it is said 
to resemble a cloud cataract. 

(2) The Pong-sing Muu-jong ‘‘The sound of 

bells at Pong-sung Monastery.” Not the belts of this 
monastery, but the sound of the bells floating up in 
the evening air from the Chung heung Monastery 
below. The sound is said to be very affecting. 

(3) TheTong-jOug wni'sak-os^ft) “The Moon light 
from the East Pavilion.” This is the little pavilion 
perched high on the ridge on the ea>tcrn edge of the 
fortress. It is a maginficent place from which to 
view the moon rise. 

U) The Na-han Kwi-un (£ 3 !$#) “TheCloud-encircled 
Na-han.” The Na-han refers to the 500 Buddhas 
seated together. The peak called Na-ban-pong is so 
called because its top is split into many small points 
and the Korean imagination sees in them the likeness 
of many men seated together. The clouds circle 
about the peak but the “men” are above the clouds 
and seem to be riding upon them. 

' (5) The Sang-un P'o-p‘o “The Waterfall of 

Sang-nn Monastery.” Behind this monastery is a 
beautiful waterfall whose waters look, 3 S the Koreans 
say, “like a curtain of hanging prisma,” referring to 
the rainbow colors which are seen whenever the sun 
shines. 
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(6) Wun-yo Nak-cho "The sunset at Wtiu-yo 

Monastery. 1 ' It is literally the ‘’Fall of the Bird’* 
but this meins sunset because the Koreans say the 
sun is a crow und the moon is a rabbit. 

(7) The Ch&ng-ba Kwi-seung (jftgSfffr* "The Monk 
going around Chbing-ha Hilt.” Just above the little 
pavilion beside which there are so many memorial 
tablets, there is a high point the rock oo the top of 
which is said to resemble a monk beating his wooden 
goug and asking for alms. When the clouds roll 
down and envelop the hilt the rock stands out above 
them and the moDk seems to be seated on the cloud 
and bowing toward Pu-whang Monastery. 

( 8 ) The San.yntig Kan-su 7JS) "The Water at the 

San-yttng Pavilion," This is the pavilion uear which 
arc the memorial stones and when the stream is full 
it roars down its rocKy bed in a manner that is well 
worth seeing. 

In addition to these there is the celebrated tan-p'ung or 
"Maple leaves.” There is a kind of maple in Puk-han which 
in Autumn turns a brilliant red. There is a common saying 
among the Koreans Nam rrka-ryu. Pub tan~p‘ung or "south 
flower picnic and north maple leaves” by which they mean 
that tbeTearetwo beautiful sights near Seoul, one the flowers 
at Nam-hac in the Spring and the other the brilliant foliage 
of the maples of Puk-Ian in the Autumn. 

O. Sut-NG-CHUrr. 


Odds and Ends. 

King Hyo-jong. who reigned 1649-1659 A.D., 
The Secret was the son of tfcc king who was forced to bow 

Armor. to the Mancbu yoke. lie never got over the 
disgrace which had cone upon Korea during 
his father’s reign and it was his most cherished scheme to 
attack China and redeem the honor of Korea, Of course it 
was a mere chimera but he adhered to it until he l?»s:. Once 
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at dead cf night he sent in haste to Yi Wan his great general, 
and summoned him to the palace. The general made ready logo 
but as a precaution he put on a suit of armor uuder his outer 
garments. When he came into the presence of the king, who 
was Lu the prime of his strength and vigor, the latter asked 
htnj why he was so slow with the preparations for invading 
China. Yi Wan answered that Korea could not attack China. 
And why not, the king demanded. The general tried to put 
him off with the excuse that the preparations were not com¬ 
plete. The king had heard this excuse once too often and his 
auger boiled over. He raised bis sword and struck Yi Wan 
a mighty blow on the breast. The general rolled over as if he 
had received his quietus but a moment later the king repented 
of his hasty action. He called for his attendants but before 
they arrived Yi Wan rose From the floor and assumed the same 
attitude as before. The king in surprise asked him how he 
had survived such * blow and he answered that before he left 
home he bad taken the precaution to don a suit of mail 
beneath his outer robe, as the king's summons had been very 
sudden and at night. The king was glad no harm had been 
done but a moment later he frowned and said, “How is it you 
were so quick to am youself whec danger came aud yet are 
so slow to prepare for the invasion that 1 have determined 
on?" Yi Who had to think of some excuse on the instant or 
else he might get into deeper trouble. He was equal to the 
emergency. He smiled faintly- and said, “I never would have 
teen able to think of the armor myself but when 1 sprang up 
to obey your summons my wife brought the armor and insisted 
upon my putting it on.” Whether this was true or whether 
it was only an excuse, it saved Yi Wan's life. 

In the spring, when the icc was rotten, people 
Presence were still crossing the river on it. Suddenly 

of Mind. the ice gave way and □ boy with a broad brimmed 

straw hat fell through into the water, but the 
hat caught in the broken ice and prevented his sinking, for 
of course it was tied under his chin. People were rnning 
about screaming and some were trying to reach the hat to pull 
the boy out, when a man shouted, “If anyone touches that 
hat I will kill him!” He brandished a sharp knife and the 
crowd naturally fell back aghast. He theu crept to the edge 
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of the broken ice, deftly cut o(T tbc crown of the hat, seized 
the boy by the top-kuof nod drew bin: out safe and sound. 
When questioned why he had threatened to kill anyone who 
touched the hat he replied that if anyone had seized the hat 
the hat-band would have broken and the boy would have 
blink but as it was he was saved. 


Editorial Comment. 

As quoted by the Kobe Chronicle, Dr. Morrison, the bril¬ 
liant correspondent ot the lunidon Times, says that in any cate 
the continuance of Korea’s auionomy is out of the question. 
With all due regard to the keenness of his observation and 
the a-tuteness of his iniud we beg to be allowed to hold our 
judgment in abeyance for a time. We were told in 1894 that 
Korean autonomy was practically at an end, but today, nine 
years later, we find her exercising complete autonomy. This 
may not be because of intrinsic strength; but, whatever 
the reason, ii is a fact. Some things are held together by in¬ 
ternal cohesion and others by pressure from without. Korea 
may be one of the latter, but it is a prophetic eye indeed that 
can see. signs of an immediate loss of that autonomy. The 
Far East has not reached that delicate adjustment which 
makes the “balance of power’ 1 such a fetich as it is in Europe 
but nevertheless the dismemberment of a people, even Orien¬ 
tals, that numbers once and a half as many souls as the king¬ 
dom of Spain will not h<? accomplished without strenuous ex¬ 
ertion. For the last thirty odd years Japan has declared her¬ 
self the champion of Korean autonomy and she showed the 
honesty of that declaration when in 1894 she forebore to take 
advantage of her position and absorb the peninsula. No 
thoughtful person cun believe that Japan would wish to tamper 
with the autonomy of Korea so long as her legitimate interests 
here are respected. Nor is this last clause a loop-hole of es¬ 
cape from the main proposition. Her interests are those of 
commerce and they are legitimized by the fact that they are 
as beneficial to Korea as to Japan. Except it be in order to 
safeguard these interests we do not believe Japan would be 
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any more ready to assume the administration of civil govern¬ 
ment in the peninsula that the United States would be. It 
would b< a difficult, an almost hopeless task. Even a con¬ 
tinuance of the present attitude of thinly veiled antagonism 
on the part of the government would be preferable, to Japan, 
to the necessity of grappling with the terrific problem of 
shouldering the administration of the government. It is 
logically absurd. Who then is to disturb the autonomy of 
Korea? There is only on^ other possibility, but if there is 
any one thing surer than another it is that Japan will not allow 
the autonomy of Korea to be tampered with. If it comes to 
war. war it will be. If Russia wins, the presentiment of Dr. 
Morrison may take on substance, but if Japan wins or if a 
compromise is effected the prime feature in it will be the con¬ 
tinued autonomy of Korea, unless she herself should act in 
such a way as to make such autonomy impossible; and our 
past experience of Korea does not warrant the belief that she 
would be other than quiescent as she was after the Japan-China 
war, when she was wholly in the hands of Japan. 

Nor must it be inferred that public sentiment is entirely 
against Japan here in Korea. Public expression of sentiment 
always follows the will of the parry in power in such a country 
as this, but it would be a mistake to think that Korea has 
witnessed the rise oi Japan iu vain and that there are uoi 
multitudes who sec tn Japan’s achievements the promise of 
future progress for Korea. 

Preponderance o? influence does not necessarily impair 
sovereignty, and so long as Korea is in treaty relations with 
the rest of the world-powers and their representatives are ac¬ 
credited to her court so loog shall we claim that Korea's 
sovereignty is unimpaired and her autonomy complete. 

And right here it is pertinent to say that wc believe that 
the working out of Korea’s political, social and industrial sal¬ 
vation can be accomplished much better as well as much fast¬ 
er under a separate and autonomous government than under 
any protectorate that is at all likely to intervene. Bnt she 
needs help to do it. Japan with all her vigor, engendered of 
feudalism, was not able to become what she is without 
etiorraous help from outside. How much less, then, can Korea 
do it without tutelage. 
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The rire c-n l>y ihtr Kmpertvr to iswiiw ^ufTerers io llam-g*. ijn^ 

Province is'.-t Spring imMmiU-d tc 20.*mu I •*;*$. 

The e< ntract or >hms. Ckmvncet- the eflki-iu Inspector nf tlie 
Postal Etarcai lias -wen renewed fot a:inl;jer term «.f years. 

Tiic Sujieriui tudem of Trade at Chemulpo requested the Japanese 
Cons., at that port on the nir.th r.ul- 10 *ee that the japatif-e Mi.iiiers. 
Landed at Chc'iiulpo should n-.rt cause e.\oite*in?ut uRi***n^ the people hv 
pravtii e firing or jy other means. 

t-n the sixth a lire Girted ill n budding in Cheirmlpii otvned in- 
Gentian MioWrt. It sprenri rapidly ami was nut extiQi/i^b^l unul 
seienlwi lific.s^H were c- nsruiud. 

On tht sixth inst- fifty-three K Means started from O«t»rt;rilpo tor the 
Hawaiian Island*. 

About the j*‘tU inn. a fire started in a lumber yard adjoiiritiK tbe 
proii> f* ncvjpio! by the Italian -Minister. U vuis so near that the 
win*l««ut ui the latter building were broken and there seemed to l>e so 
nm;'li danger of the nre that preparations were marie to nw\t out, but 
f«-rtunatcrly the danger was averted. 

Vi llciu-:k the pterect of Cbang-heung. ChuKa Province, pave $910 
lot relief in In ft district last ?*pri:ig and main uf Hit* people were 

Stwri from starvation- The native papers sav that the people cal! hit)) a 
4fc re? near rioted Itaddha.'' 

'l he prefect uf I n san informs tile Government that at the Amenrxn 
mines there are thirty-five A men cans, seventeen Japanese atd ijj 
Chinese 

On the fourteen lb lilt, n severe biul-slmm struck Cliiii-ch'btT ill 
North Ch"iifii!r-cH*fi 1 ni? Ihvvince. Some <4 the had-stones were as large 
a* a man’s fist, so tl'.e native pttpeas sty, and six houses were destroyed. 

Chain* I'v nig-siik, the Korean who avled Russian agentin buying 
up house* at Yovg-am-pVj has been con lenired lo tbe chain-gang for 
life. Tuc Russia* authorities have done nothing to help him. The land 
asked lor l*\ llie Riisvi:jf.' :tl ihe pirt, and marked out lit them, is fi.jfio 
I cel h-r.v and ft el wide. 

Another pawn-simp whs raided hv rohlur* on Ihe itlb jnsi. Thev 
were pursued hy a policeman hnt turned on him and inflicted very serious 
wound-, slid then marie good tlieir escape. 

Whang I" yfir g the Supermit-mient or Trade at Kving-b^ung on the 
Tunum River npnricd l y telegram tbe 15th ir.st. that a company at 
Rusiiwr- soldiers erased the Tiiraan into Korean territory and that & 
Jufiiiist's* '+ ur vessel bad ar;rli'*re<i hi the hnrbar. Tlus Ciuised great ex¬ 
citement anions the common people. 

Im-cbi the ctief of the menu:tel Manchurian bandits who have late¬ 
ly been m.-hisur trouble ah :;i* the Vuiu or. the Koreun side was caught 
hv Chirtrsr troop* and sent to Chef00 where he was beheaded. 

Thirty-five thousand laps of A imam rice arrived at Chemulpo ou the 
l.nii in*t 

TIis Majesty has made Kwak Cliong-suk a present of a fine house... 
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Kil Y&ng-sn has become Mayor or Seoul in place of Min KyOng-aik. 
Mr Kil is a skilful jcomanccr and wu the one selected to point oat the 
*ite for the grave of Lady Om's father 

Yi Kcm-dong, the man who introduced some dynamite secretly into 
tlie palace last Spring, hits been banished for life. 

Five Japanese gendarmes who were sent to Eui-jn to protect Japan¬ 
ese subjects there, arrived at their destination on the 14th inst. 

Grinitid bus been selected wear the Imperial Mint for the building of 
a gun factory. The machinery j* l>emg bought in Japan and will arrive 
shortly. 

A Korean company has been formed with Mill Yon-ch l Ql at its head, 
to mine coal and oil in llam-jong and Kang-dotJg. 

The telegraph cable between Fusan and Tsushima has broken and 
it will take some time to repair. Meanwhile a Japanese torpedo-boat is 
taking the telegrams across the straits. 

The Finance Ikrpartncnt has ordered that no more revenue money 
be tent up 10 bcoul but t j wait until the new Central Bank is done and 
then the money can be transmitted by draft. For this reason the trea*- 
urv is empty and the Palace Finance Bureau has Advanced money to pay 
salaries for the month. 

Siui Sang-tun came to Seoul from Ch'ung-jn on the loth inst. He 
is the new Minister of Finance. 

The local Japanese paper states that the Russians have laid a tele¬ 
graph cable nnder the Yalu trom Euiju to Andong on the Manchuria 
side. 

We are pleased to announce the arrival in Seoul of Mr. N. D. Chew 
who is to assist Mr. Beck in the Methodist Publishing House. 

Another reoentamt welcome arrival is that of Mr. Holdcruft who has 
come to act as private secretary to Dr. Tfnderwood. 

The Russian authorities have been trying to purchase lighters id 
Chemulpo but up to the present time without success. 

The custom of building a fire on the side of Nam San in order 10 at¬ 
tract the attention of the authorities, bring one’s self into notice and get 
an opportunity to prefer a request, is to be stopped. Police have been 
stationed on the mountain with strict orders to prevent any such wild 
work. 

A sorceress named Yu, who lately obtained access to the palace on 
professional business, has fallen ill She says she coold get well if she 
prayed iur recovery Imt *Ue will not do so ns by her contin vied illness she 
will be able to ward off a great misfortune which is impending over the 
country this Autumn, 

A great sacrifice was held on Oct. joth, the anniversary 

funeral of the late Queen. 

The cattle plague has been so severe that it is reported that in the 
country' the fields arc Tieing plowed by hand, men dragging the plows. 

A Bureau of Emigration to look after the interests of Koreans going 
abroad was established last winter but has now been discontinued as the 
Foreign Office has been attending to all seeb bcuine**. 
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Vi Keun-ho the Fecretary ot the Pnnie Munster bat funzmiBtr) a 
itrhenic for reforms and embodied them in thirteen propositions, a 
perusal of which cast}? Home light on the needs of the time. 

«. J) The education of Ibe prince* should he sedulously cared foe. 

(Attention should Ik: paid to religion. 

fA) Official duties should he attended to 

U) The laws of the country should be unambiguous. 

{5) Every official should be at his office promptly. 

(A) Everybody who has a good suggestion to make in regard to 
better government should have an opportunity to broach it. 

:?) There should 1*5 complete freedom of speech. 

(8) Petitions which have been pigeou-holed should be opened and 
acted upon . 

(9) Care should be exercised in the selection of prefects. 

(ro) Special penalties should be attached to official extortion. 

(1 r) The Central Think should be firmly established. 

( 12 ) Treaties with foreign power* should be. scrupulously observed. 

{13} The theater should be closed. 

Korean report state that at Yong-aoi-p'o the Russians have prepared 
place* for three batteries of gon.n, *nd that there are .seventy Russia* 1 
soldiers fiatiofted there. 

As the eighth of October approached Koreans were un the pfj ww 
to learn what was to be the outcome of the negotiations between Japan 
aud Russia. There was a general anticipation that hostilities ^ere im- 
uiiuejil urni opiUiopN differed widely as to what attitude Kurea ought to 
take in view of possible contingencies. Some said that the East is for 
Easterners and that Europeans abonld leave things alone in these part* ; 
for tlii6 reason they argued that japan sbouM be the one to 3Ct as Korea’s 
patron until such time as such tutelage was unnecessary. Others. said 
that Korea ought to lean toward Russia ana accept the advice, given from 
that quarter. Others still said that in the event of war Korea should 
summon all her powers into action and Stand prepared to deferd herself 
the best she could, assuming an entirely neuLrul position as between the 
two contestant*. 

The feeling of the Japanese ni*-* h«*nts in t_ie Japanese settlement in 
Seoul is shown by the fact thai mrvxgag*: rv: Korean real estate can¬ 
not be negotiated, and all tuon^y ontstanriri; haa been called in a r f-i 
an poaaible. 

The Tobacco Company has t*cui.d its franchise from the govern¬ 
ment, cigrccing to pay an annual tax of occ hundred dollars. 

In Pyen;T Vang the nccvJ* have ev.bscri ed the jcceaasarr i'andt to 
Soiud 3 private Bullish Language School. It is ah-.ady in successful 
operatic j. 

It is ntriteri that Arrangements have been completed for uniting the 
Sec’-.l-CHemnlpo Raflwav with the Seoul-Fusco Railway. 

S^in San/'huu ha* succeeded K:m Snug-gewn a* Minister of Finance. 

Vi 7ong-:k has adds*d 10 iue other cuero'ia duller tht lendei^Hbip ot 
the Seoul gendarmes. 
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Vi Cliong-gcun haa been appointed Governor of North Pyeag Y«M 1 g 
Province 

The people of Seoul are rejoicing in the Tint of Mr. Kwak Cboug- 
sfik tu this city. He \> one of those met) who have attained tpctial 
sanctity in the eyes ut the Korean people because of liis literary attain¬ 
ment?. and his contempt of mere wealth. They say that after reading a 
volume he call lake up his peu and write it all by heart. Hi* faire be¬ 
came national and many people went and studied under him m his little 
r.iountian village whither he retired a few years ago alter giving away 
most <*f his property t;* the pcor. After repealed offers of government 
olfioe luid been made and refused by hint he has at last contented 10 do 
Aeuul tlie honor of a visit. He had an audience with Hi 1 * Majesty on the 
Ihth m-i I nit refused to go in court dies*. By special consent he went 
in ordinary citizen s clothes, and H:s Majesty received him gradocsly and 
asked him several interesting cuestious. fie has Leeu gneu u special 
rank and it i.s ex per it* 1 1 that lie will M>un become Prime Minister. What 
his attitude toward foreigners will be and how he kxiksupon the opening 
oi Korea to foreign intercourse have not transpired as yet. 

A Japanese with 340 dollars in counterfeit nickels was apprehended 
by the Custom* olficiala at Chemulpo on attempting to enter ;hc coun¬ 
try a few days agu. 

A Korean Company ban applied for a charter to sell a new reinedy 
for the pieuco-pneumonia which i* killing so many Korean cattle. 

The foreign community had occnlar and auric alar evidence on 
Tuesday the twentieth inst. that progress’ is being made on the Seoul- 
Fu*ati Railway. By the kind invitation of Mr. Kusaki. the genial director 
of the road, i.he diplomatic corps atid the foreign employes of the gov¬ 
ernment with their tamilies hoarded a train at the West Gate Station of 
the Seoul-Chemulpo Railway, a: half past uinc in the morning. At the 
South Gate Station a few others put in their appearance. Arriving atYong- 
tong-po they met the Chemulpo contingent of a .dor.en or more, one of 
whom had no kodak with him. This is a habit only one step removed from 
actual postage-stamp collecting, but on the whole it is an innocent form 
of amusement and is said to be an antidote in severe cases of bridge 
whist. They were welcomed, kodaks and all, and the train pulled out of 
Yong-tctig-po or. the new liue, Ac hour's run through a delightful 
harvest country along the base of ;be rocky Kwan-ak Mountain brought 
them to the vicinity of the walled town of Su-won. The station is to 
the west of tbe town about a mile distant and is near a reservoir made 
ti-any years ago for storiug water for irrigation purposes. On the bank, 
of this artificial lake the host bad prepared three or four pavilions, 
decorated with the Japanese and other national colors. The arrival, 
was marked by the explosion of fire-crackers and a general Fourth of 
Jnlv enthusiasm. A walk of fifteen minutes along the pretty embank¬ 
ment of the lake brought Uie party to the dam which confines its wuters* 
This was crossed dry shod and after a half hour’s kugyung, during 
which the whole party was photographed on the rocks at the dam. they 
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sat down tn a collation to which each guest did ample justice- Then a 
large majority voted to invade the town of *ni-wi'D although it was a 
stiff two mile walk by the main road. They must have found it nearly 
deserted for apparently every denizen of the town was out on tbe hills to 
wstneaa this great event. About four o'clock Uie enterprising pedestrians 
tetnreed to the train with every Gin; exhausted. Some caine on foot 
and some onThe train pulled into the Seoul station just in time 
for dinner, and everyone voted the day a grand success. The thank* of 
the com tn unity are due to fflr. Kusaki aud liis colleagues of the beoub 
Fujtin Railway Company, and its henny congrr.tulation* also. We 
understand that about Novetnlter :*t regular traffic will he opened be* 
tween Seoul aud Su-wou, and in fact to the next station beyond Su-won. 
We all await eagerly the completive of the road, which beside* being of 
micU great advantage to the Koreans w.tl also put us nearly twenty*four 
hruarft nearer Japan than wc arc at present. It is* inti mated that the 
Tail way is intruding to eiect a hotel at the hike at Su-won where the 
overworked foreigners Seoul ami the Kodakophilb jof Chemulpo can 
go at the week-end and recuperate 

On the ?$tb inst at eight o'colck p. m. a public meeting of gentlemen 
of Seoul was held 111 the rooms of the Seoul X 1 nion for the purpose of 
organizing a Young Men'a Christian Association of Seoul. This is ibe 
outcome o: long months of effort and preparation and the results so far 
obtained have fully justified the venture and met the expectation of 
tbofc* who hope by this means to rea^-h a large number ol young men 
who otherwise would he very difficult to influence. Something over a 
year ago the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in America, 
in response to representations made bv Christian gentlemen in Seoul, sent 
Mr. Philip Cillctt to this city to art as Secretary in this field. La*l 
tfarmux * ip meeting wa* held in Seoul and the subject was discussed 
publicly. Financial support wits secured by Contribution* from foreign¬ 
ers in Korea and from the International Committee :n America. The 
snin guaranteed up to the present time amouuts to nearly yen 5 O. 0 CO. 

Aft it is dee ded advisable to *ecuie a. site for a building it was neces¬ 
sary to organize the Association and appoint ln>*tees wliot-hauId l>e legal¬ 
ly able to hold and disburse the funds of the A^siMdavinn. The Advisory 
Committee, which had been helping the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Gillctt, 
worked out 1$ draft of u constitution and the public u.rettng convened 
as alwe staled ott the evening of the 2Sth. After prayer and tue 
reading of the Scriptures the Chairman of the A«H*©tv Committee, 
by order of which the meeting bad been called, made a brief statement 
of the object of the meeting. Mr. Halbert was then elected Chairman 
and Mr. Gillett Secretary for the meeting The fir-t buxines* before the 
meetirg was to decide whether lh«>«e present should organise them¬ 
selves into tbc Youug Men's Christian Association of Seoul. Fpon mo¬ 
tion by Dr. O. R. Arison it was unanimously voted tluii the matting did 
thereby,form itself into *uch Association. it then became neccMary to 
adopt lav* for tbc regulation ami si hi iir.i*t ration of the Association. I ? ur 
Ibis purpose Rev. J. S. Gale read the draft of a constitution prepared hy 
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the AiKisjory Cor.in*.ittut : which upou motion by Air. Gordon wa* 
unanimously adopted as the taw of the Association. Tht Casirmaii then 
declared a recess of ter. nimu~*?s its order that the members might sign 
the constitution am; thus become full members and ucqmre the righl 
10 vote as the constitution itself requires. When the names had been 
signed it was found that there were twee tv-eight active members and 
nine associate menders 

Tbc next business ol the meeting was to elect twelve members nt p 
Board of Director. who together with the Foreign Secretary should, 
according to the constitution, form the Board of Directors. The follow¬ 
ing h*t of names was put in uouiiuation by Mt- Gordon : j, McLeavx 
Brown, LL.D., M, Takaki. Ph.D.. F>r. O-R. Arison, Rev. A. B. Turner. 
[<ev 11 . G. finder wood, L>.l> . Alex. Ken mure, Esq , Rev. J. S- Gale. 
Re< C G- Hotm.shpil, Rev. R, A. Sharp. Mr. ?. 5 . Kitr,. Mr. P. H. Yer 
iiini If. R Hulbert, Esq. Mr- Gordon moved that the Secretary be in- 
4 strutted to cast the baljot for tbisliatof uumiuees ; Mr, Welbou jecoudec 
the motion aud tlie motion was passed □nanunouslY. This closed the 
actual business oT the meeting bat the Chairman cabled for remarks from 
•he members, and a very interesting symposium followed in the course 
of which many pertiucut uud valuable pcnuis were brought up. By mo¬ 
tion of Dr. Takaki the Secietruy was orileied to scud a cablegram to 
the lnternational Committee is America announcing the fuel of the or- 
.uauization oF the Y. M. C. A. in Korea. Remarks were made by 
Messrs. Gillen. Turner, Avisos, Gordon, Takaki, Woo, Velbon, Gaie, 
Ketmiure, Yer and Hulbert, 

ll was the unanimous sentiment of the meeting that the organization 
had been ellected is a most encouraging manner and ut « must aus¬ 
picious time, The members present included Americans, Englishmen, 
lapauese, Chinese and Koreaus. 

It is with g:ea; pleasure that we announce the wedding, on the lqtb 
iufclt at the Church of itc Acven: :n Seoul, of Mr, J, W. Hodge and Miss 
Laura Mills, The ceremony was performed by Rer. A. B. Turner and 
the 9ertnon wa§ delivered bj- Father Drake. The church was tastefully 
decorated with palms and fioweis. The auditorium, which has lately 
been enlarged, was rilled with the friends of the bride and gruunu Mr. 
0 . R. Frampton was best man and Miss Bectley was bridesmaid. The 
bride was given away by Dr. E II. Baldock. The ceremony was follow¬ 
ed by a wedding breakfast Jl the home of Di. and Mrs. Baldock, after 
which the lrnppy couple departed for Mn-p‘o. where Dr. J. McLeavy 
lirown ha'f kindly pnt at their disposal his summer vilta. They w*r t 
followed by the congratulations and good wishes cf a large number ol 
friends. 

Particulars of th»-c«cissi 11 g nf the Tuman River have been received 
by the authorities in Sennl rrciru the Superintendent of Trade ul Kyuug- 
Ueutig who says that uu the at night two Russian captains crossed 

the river in civilian cl: the* and -o«>c after at another point 200 Rusrira 
soldiers crossed and j.nued Lbe::.. in Lie course of the tactics which they 
went through the ream: ’A^rv gxeaiiy disturbed. 
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The Japanese authorities have demanded xbe very modes". *uin ••! 
Vtu ^c> 10 cuvex ilucl'jf>' Hi 11 b and other damage* result u:g from. the at¬ 
tack: oil the Japanese mm) carriei who was attacked by a mot?, the day 
the accident OLvened on th«- electric tramway. 

Several children havebeet: killed U; the v.chuU uf Seoul bj a species 
Ol animal called a nrui t'n by the Korean*. It reserrb>s a wolf hut is 
more dansxeror.s. The War I’epcirtir.cnt bae ofteied a bounty of fifty 
dollars tor each aninu.l killed. 

Vi YititfHk has given orders that tbe next ginseng crop amount to 
yo.«xxj pounds. 

One hundred tx;u»-kei# atKl iu.ooc loundsof ammunition have been 
*ent by the War t>( tmirn f nl to the border guard at Kapsan 

Exchange has dropped to 12c per cent di«C«'Uiit on the Korean dollar 
]r. other words one yen will bring two dollars and twenty cents of Kor¬ 
ean money . The Korean copper coins sustaiu a better ratio to the yet: 
than this, and so thr« are exchange ^notations between the two kinds 
of Korean money. Oh the -Stb the nickels were at twelve per cent 
discount compared with the copper cents. It is a very pretty muddle 
altogether. 4 

A Japanese company is putting out a daily news bulletin in Seoul 
which circulate? wry widely ut three yen a month. It hat been decided 
to put this into English ;tnd print on a mimeograph fur circulation 
among foreigners. It will i* an interesting venture aud will he of value 
to the foreign community. which has long nee-ini snrh n news bnllctui. 
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to intedict its use. It is TV;edlcss to say that he failed. When 

first introduced, it cost ten thousand cash for half a pound 

but merchants obtained seed and it soon became common. 

» 

In accordance with the demands of the Macchns, the 
iiog sent 5,000 troops to accompany them in their invasion 
ot China, but as they arrived a month later than the set time 
they were sent back home by the angry Manchus. Early in 
the following year, however, Generals Yi Wan aud Im Kydng- 
Gp started with 5,000 troops and joined the Manchu army. 
The plan was to attack Teuug-nft or. the Shautung promon¬ 
tory; whether by land or sea is not clear, but probably by land. 
This being known to the Koreans, three boats were secretly 
despatched to the threatened place, giving warning of the at¬ 
tack. anc stating that the Koreans joined in the attack with 
the Manchus tecar.se forced to do so. It was suggested that 
whenever feasibly the Chinese and Korean forces should use 
only blank charges against each other. This was gladly agreed 
to and in a battle at Puk-siu-gu, which followed, not one man 
was killed among the Chinese forces that were brought in 
contact with the Korean contingent, and the latter suffered as 
little. The Chinese general managed to get a letter to the 
Koreans saying * The emperor reminds you of the vital aid he 
gave Korea at the time o*’ the Japanese invasion and be now 
offers the halt of his kingdom to anyone who will seize and 
deliver to him the \iancbu general in command,” This re¬ 
veals in a striking manner the desperate straits to which the 
Chinese had been brought by the Manchus. The Korean gen¬ 
erals did not see their way to accede to this but they kept the 
Chinese in tanned of every movement of the Manchus ; where 
they were weak ai d where they were strong, where they were 
likely to attack aud where they might be successfully attack¬ 
ed. lti this way the Manchus were continually thwarted and 
the Chinese encouraged. 

It was proposed that there be a combined Manchu* aud 
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Korean attack upon Kon ju-wi near the point of the Shantung 
promontory, the Manchus to attack by land at»d the Koreans 
by sea; but the latter said they had no previsions and their 
boats were in very bad order. The Manchus replied “Then 
you had better go home.” an injunction that they were ty uo 
means loath to ohey. 

Meanwhile the king had been doing what he could to mi* 
tigated the sufferings consequent upon the invasion. He or¬ 
dered all the eight provinces to give rice to help the iwor, 
the widows and the orphans, and to provide proper burial for 
those who had no near relatives who could afford the expense. 
He likewise gave strong encouragement to the Ccmfuciau 
School in the capital. He sent spies throughout the land to 
discover whether the prefects were Httcudiug to their duties 
well. Fearing that the guard along the Til man River might 
be suffering, be made them a grunt of 4,'XU pieces of cotton. 
He likewise gave money to repair the ancieut altar on the top 
of Mari-san (Mountain) od the island of Kmg-wha. This 
altar is said to have been used by the Tan-gun two thousand 
years before Christ, and may well be believed it to be the oldest 
. mouumeot in Korea. 

This period of rest and recuperaliou was broken in upon 
by the appearance, on the northern border, of Manchu troops 
under Yonggoldfl and Omokdo. Rumors had again reached 
Manchuria that certaiu Korean officials had been advisiug 
against the Manchu power. A3 a result of this, four promin¬ 
ent officials were sent captive to the north. Early the,follow- 
ing year King Chilga, the emperor's brother, came to try 
these man, and held a proper court at which the Korean 
Crown Prince was present. Each of the accused men was 
brought in turn and questioned and each had some plausible 
excuse to give. The result was sure from the beginning. 
They were all condemned and were thrown into a dtingeou 
with a - door in ihe top. a sort of Black Hole of Calcutta, where 
they all languished with cold, hunger aud disease. They eves 
excited the pity 0: their jailors, aud when the Crovvu Priuce 
plead for them before the emperor, they were ordered sent to 
Elli-ju, but heavily guarded. 

In 1640 the Japanese who had settled at Fusan complain¬ 
ed that the harbor was too small, for it did not include the 
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•whole bay, bul only that part directly in front of the settle- 
meat, which was about half way between the present Japan¬ 
ese town and the Korean town of Pn-san. The harbor wad 
called Tu-ino Harbor. Consent to the enlargement of the 
harbor was refused. 

In 1641 Prince Kwang-ha, the deposed and banished 
wretch, died on the island of Qnelpart. So great is the respect 
for royalty in the abstract. in Korea, that the king fasted four 
days, had the body brought up to Vang-ja and buried it with 
royal honors. To the one surviving daughter the king gave 
a comfortable house and an annuity. 

The next year a seditious movement was made by C t hoA 
Hyo-il of P‘yung-an Province, and two accomplices. They 
took boat for China, being provided with fnn Is by the prefect 
of Eui-ju. Arriving at Temig-ni they joined,the Chinese 
forces, received commissions in the Chinese array and des¬ 
patched a letter to the prtfect of Eui-ju asking him to gather 
a force and with them make a combined attack upon the Man- 
chus. As fate would have it the Manchu YouggoldS was at 
Eui ju when this letter arrived, and it fell into his hands. He 
immediately sent to the king demanding the seizure and ex¬ 
ecution of all the men implicated in the plot. In spite of the 
expostulations of the Prime Minister, who wished to see onlj 
the prime movers punished, eleven men iu Eni-ju and else* 
were were seized and met their fate before the palace gate in 
Seoul. 

One more sacrifice was necessary before the last remnant 
of opposition to the Manchns should be extinguished. It was 
now six years since* the surrender, floon after that surrender 
the king had sent to China explaining that it was a hare fate 
and not bis own inirlinatton which had forced the surrender 
iiom him. Not knowing whether the letter had ever reached 
the Chinese capital he sent another letter two years later by 
n monk, Tok-po, who had come, from China to ascertain whe¬ 
ther Korea had really surrendered or not. Arriving at Pyong¬ 
yang he hnd been received by Gen. lin K> ting-fip who sent 
him on to Chod \fvfing-gil the Prime Minister. lie was hand¬ 
somely treated and was provided with a new vessel and a 
complete outfit of clothes and provisions for the return 
journey. He carried a letter from the king stating bis ex- 
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costs as above narrated. Four years passed and at last in tbe 
year under review the emperor's answer was forwarded by 
way of Cbefoo. In it "be ex non crates Korea from all blame 
aud mourns the fact that he cannot come to her aid as when 
the Japanese invaded the peninsula. The bearer of this mis- 
fdve was feasted anc treated with the most flattering atten¬ 
tions by the governor oi F'yflng-an. This would have amount¬ 
ed to nothing had it uot been known to Yi Kyti the prefect of 
Siin-ch‘ 0 n who was carrying on trade with China by jenk 
across the Yellow Sea. He was seized bv the Manchus ana 

9 

earned north. Fearing the worst, he Ob';red to tell his capt¬ 
ors an important secret as the price of his life. He thereup¬ 
on mi folded the whole transaction between Seoul and Nan¬ 
king. The Mauchus were furious and sent a demand to tbe 
king for the persons of Chcfi MyOng-gU, Im Kyong-dp, Yi 
Kyoug-yo and Yi Myung-han, all leading men. There was 
nothing to do but comply, and as these men went the king 
wept and gave Ch‘o6 MyBng-gil 500 ounces of silver for travel¬ 
ing expenses. Arriving at Pong-whang Fortress beyond the 
Yale they were taken in hand by Generals Yonggold* and 
Mabudl. CV06 asserted strongly that he alone was to blame 
for the whole transaction. When tbe emperor had looked 
over tbe evidence he sent word that fines shonld be acceplcd 
from the others, but that Ch’o^be sent tn h cangue and haod- 
enfls to Puk-kwan goal. And there he leaves the stage of his- 
torv, on which be had placed no mean part. The traitor Yi 
Kyn plumed himself on his newly acquired Mancbu citizen¬ 
ship and presumed on his services to write the emperor a 
memorial under twelve heads; but the emperor in fine con¬ 
tempt exclaimed that a man who was not true to his own king 
must be a rascal at heart and ordered him bonud and Sent back 
to Korea where wc may well believe the axe did its work 
without delay. 

The next few years of the reign witnessed the return of 
many captives taktn by the Japanese during the years of the 
invasion ; they beheld the promulgation of the law that no one 
could marry during the three years of mourning for 3 parent; 
also a scourge of cholera so terrible as to cause the king to 
send jnd sacrifice upon the eight nigh mountains of Korea. 
A powerful conspiracy, led by the prime minister, Sim K.-ui- 
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wttn. catne near overthrowing the dynasty, but the alarm was 
given iti the vtry nick of time and he and his fellow coospira- 
lors were seized and execnted. 

The twenty-first year of the reign. 1643. beheld the fall 
of the Ming dynasty in China. The pretext given by the 
Manchvs for marching on Nanking was the revolt of Vi Cha- 
sung who burned Nanking and drove the emperor to suicide. 
Then, terrified at bis owe dead, he fled end the Mancbtis 
Stepped in. When Nanking fell, a letter was despatched to 
Korea saving **I am the greatest of rulers. You have long 
been ray vassal and I will now show you a favor by returning 
your hostage, the Crown Prince.” 

A word is necessary as to the fate of Ira Kydog-Hp, one 
of the men who had been sent to Manchuria with Cb\>6 
MyOng-gii. He succeeded in making hrs escape before the 
party reached the Yaiu aud in the disguise of a monk made 
his way iu a merchant boat to Teung-.ti* where he attached 
himself to Gen. Whang Cbong-ye aud made himself very use¬ 
ful. It is said that he made himself fatuous by capturing a 
notorious pirate. He sailed straight for the island on which 
the pirate had his headquarters and having gotten the pirate 
and his crew drunk with wine be bound and brought them 
safeiv to the Chinese camp. Later he fell into the hands of 
the Manchns through treachery but was so steadfast in his 
refusal to do obeisance to them that he excited their unbound¬ 
ed admiration, and they let him go back to Korea. This 
was an unfortunate move for him, for iu the meantime Kim 
Cha-jllin had been recalled from banishment and had become 
court favorite. As these men were deadly enemies the return¬ 
ing general was immediately seized and put to death. This 
same year saw the publication of the historical work named 
the Tong-sa Po-byRn. 

In the following year the Crown Prince atid his brother 
returned from China but the Crown Priuce soon after sicken¬ 
ed and died. It bad been customary heretofore for the 
king and queen to assume mourning for three years for 
a Crown Prince but now an innovation was made aud 
thirteen months was the limit set. Of course the succes¬ 
sion fell to the infant son of the dead prince, but the 
wife of prince Pong-itn, the second son of the king . was 
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extremely ambitious to become queen, «nd so she went 
about to 55ain the desired etid. By every means in her 
power she brought pressure to bear upon the king to induce 
him to set aside the infant prince and uomiuate her husbaud 
as heir to the throne. She was partially successful and the 
following year the king called ais courtiers together and con¬ 
sulted as to the advisability of th^ plan. He urged that the 
real heir was but a babe in arms and that be htruseif was old 
and about to go the way of all the earth. It was evident that 
he desired to out Prince Pong-im on the throne, and a very 
animated discussion followed. Most of the leading ministers 
and officials argued against the plan saying that it was contrary 
to the best traditions of the land and that the people all looked 
to the young prince as their future ruler. To all these 
arguments th* king opposed counter arguments which re¬ 
vealed plainly that he had already made up his tuitid as to 
his course, and that he was merely seeking for confirmation 
of his views. Kira Nyu then said, ”If the king has already 
made up his raiud let hitn speak out and put an end to this 
useless discussion.” The king then announced that Prince 
Pong-im was to be his successor. 

Alxjnt this time a dangerous rebellion broke out in Koug- 
ju the capital of Ch'ung-ch'Bug Province, but by the prompt 
action of the troops from the South it was put down. This is 
worthy of mention only as it illustrates a curious custom in 
Korea, Ou account of this rebellion the name ot Kong ju 
was for many years changed to Kong-san and the province of 
CVung-ch flng to that of Ilong-ch’llng- 

The Prince Pong-itu, though uow by royal edict in full 
view' of the throne, feared that by some turn of fortune s wheel 
he might fall short of that goal and so he ruuch desired to 
have the infant priuce and his mother taken from his path. 
The aged king had entered upon a period of mental semi- 
decrepitude ar.d was easily managed by the wife of Prince 
Pong-ini, Six palace women were accused of poisoniug the 
king's food aud were summarily put to death. The king 
then summoned the courtiers and accused the wife oi the 
deceased Crown Priuce of having assumed the garmeuts of 
royalty while in Manchuria, of having used disrespectful 
language to him on her return and.of haviug instigated the 
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palace women !o poison him. He said she must be killed. 
All agreed that some positive proof of guilt must be produced 
but the king insisted upon her immediate execution which 
was accomplished by the use of poison. Her two brothers 
were likewise beaten to death. Three of the leading men who 
had advised against the nomination of Prince Pong-im woe 
also banished. 

The next year passed quietly, but the official cor¬ 
ruption had become so prevalent and the people were ground 
down by the prelects to such an extent that the king made 
the law’ that each prefect must have three bondsmen who 
would be liable to punishment in cate of his malfeasance. 

The next year saw the introduction on the field of politics 
of a noted man. Song Si-ryul, who was destined to be a lead¬ 
ing spirit for many a year. He was a celebrated scholar and 
the king iuduced him to come to Seoul only after repeated 
invitation. 

The very 'last year of his life this king cherished a bitter 
enmity toward the Manchi: power and in the tweuty-seventh 
year of his reign, selecting generals and planning to equip 
an army, he hoped to throw off the bate! yoke; but it was 
not to be, for in the early summer of 1649 the aged monarch 
breathed bis List and the heir assumed the reins of power. 
He is known in history as Hyo-jung Ta-waug. 

The accession of a new king was the signal for the com¬ 
bined attack of all the officials upon Kim Cha-jum who had 
been so long the practical autocrat. He was deposed, but 
the kieg would not have bira executed, because of his former 
services. Song Si-ryul also took offense at the king because of 
a supposed slight and departed to the country in anger, after 
publishing three accusations against him. 

The reign began with a storm. Ksra Cha-jum who had 
retired to the country ia disgrace, took advantage of the fact 
that the Japanese had made n proposition to the prefect of 
Tong-nS to come over and join the Koreans iu an invasion of 
China, and sent a detailed account of i: to China, adding that 
the Korean government was preparing for war and had 
discarded the Manchu calendar. This ncwscaused tremendous 
excitement in China and the veteran generals YonggoldS and 
Mabudfl were sent forward iu the Yalu with a powerful force. 
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Six envoys were seDt to Seoul one following the other at 
intervals of only two days. These six arrived at Eui-ju, 
Stopped there aud .sent forward letters demanding what it all 
meant. Of course this was like thunder from a clear sky to 
the court at -SeouL, and Minister Yi Ky-mg-sfik rode in perBOU 
■to Kni-ju and met the envoys. Ke invited them to Seoul 
and after a long discussion aud a present of a thousaud ounces 
of silver and the promise of a princess to go to China to wed 
one ot' the Manchu princes and the banishment of a feu* of the 
officials, it was found that no blame was attached to the king. 
Thus began an eventful reign of ten years. The first years 
were signalized by severe famines in the north aud the gov¬ 
ernment had to bring large quantities of grain from the south 
to relieve the suffering. Corruption had crept even into 
the system of examinations and it was fonud necessary to 
preserve the incognito of the candidates by having each one 
write his name on the margin of his examination paper and 
than have this portion of the paper cut off through the middle 
of a stamp so that at last when the papers were examined 
and the successful ones selected, the writers’ names could 
not be kuowu until they had been matched on, and found 
to fit. 

An unsuccessful attempt at rebellion was made by the 
notorious Kim Cha-ium and Kim Sik, son-in-law to the late 
king. They persuaded the latter’s wife to place a fetich 
under the floor of the king’s sleeping apartment. This is ■ 
supposed to bring about the speedy death of the person so 
cursed, but someone found it out and divulged the plan. The 
three leaders were beheaded, the woman poisoned and her 
brothers banished. Some wanted the king to move because 
the palace had been defiled by the fetich, which consisted of a 
dead rat with the king's uatne written on its belly, but it was 
voted down because it would tend to ronfirm the people in 
their belief iu this foolish superstition. 

This king inherited much of his father’s hatred of the 
Manchu power and we find him building a palace at Kang- 
wha and storing provisions there in case of a break in the 
peaceful relations then existing. He instituted some useful 
reforms also, forbidding the cruel practice of beating criminals 
to death- He likewise legislated in the interests of the people 
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when he ior'bade the exacting of rent' for water crawn from 
the government reservoirs for their rice fields. 

Twenty*: wo years before this. Kim Hyuk.oueof the envoys 
to China, had there ir.cc a Westerner who is known in Korean 
history as Tang-yak-lining. This was one of the Jesuit priests. 
He. came first to Canton as a missionary hut bis great 
talents were iccognized m Nanking and the emperor called 
him to the capital and .questioned him about his religion, and 
employed him a? court astronomer. There the Koreans saw 
the caleudar called Si-hdn-viik. When the Ming dynasty fell 
the Mancbus urged the Westerner to remain and they allowed 
him a regular salary. Kim Hyuk brought back a book from 
Peking which is probably a copy or abstract of the celebrated 
book above mentioned. For these twenty-two years a scholar, 
Kim Satjg-bftm, had been studying this book, aud at last having 
mastered its secrets, he came out with a calendar of his own. 
Tt i?. stater, that the Westerners Vi Ma-du and Sa Su-sin had 
already been many years in China when Kim HyGk visited 
Nanking. 1 These are Ricci aud Schaal). 

It was discovered that the country people were evading 
the revenue laws hv cultivating the bill sides above the marg¬ 
in of cultivation set by law. Commissioners were sent out to 
temeasure the taxable land and to set limits to hillside cul¬ 
tivation, for it was feared that the cultivation of the hillsides 
would diminish the fuel supply too much. It was in this same 
year chat the ili-iuleU sailing vessel Sparwehr sailed from 
Holland with Hendrik Hamel as super-cargo. There seem to 
have beer, sixtv-four men on board, and when she went to 
pieces on the island oi Quel part only thirty-six of them reach¬ 
ed shore in safety. They were taken to Seoul by the authori¬ 
ties and for fourtf en year? lived, now on the royal bounty, tiow 
tay the work of their own bands, aud at times they ncru even 
compelled to beg for food. At lost however the remuaut of 
them mode good their escape by night and finally reached 
Nagasaki. Hamel afterwards wrote an account of bis uwpitvily 
in Korea. 

I11 the year 1 £54. the hostility of the king toward his suze¬ 
rain took more definite shape. He appointed Vi Wan, a bril¬ 
liant young general, to have charge of all military matters, 
and he sent military instructors ail through the south where 
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:'nc great mass of the population lived, to drill the people in 
the science of war. He likewise built fortresses at Snug-jiu 
in Ham-gy Bug Province and at Yi-bam-keum-stiug and at 
KyOk-p*o in the south. He appointed four generals to be 
stationed about Seoul to guard its approaches, and be collect¬ 
ed great quantities o: gram, much of which he massed at 
Wha-ryang near Chemulpo to be in readiness to ship to 
Tientsin when he should invade China. He provisioned 
Kar.g-wha thoronghly and built a monster store-house at 
Cbang saD in Whaug-h* Province, because of the difficulty 
expeii'.-nced by thr boats in rounding the exposed point of that 
province; be founded a school for the training of military of¬ 
ficers and twenty of the best men were detailed for study 
there. Any sign of indolence insured a prompt dismissal. 
This sovereign was an ardent advocate of dress reform. 
At first he made the soldiers wear shorter sleeves and skirts 
and for the sake of lightness they were often made of silk. 
From that he made a more general application of his ideas. 
He found the hats too broad of brim and the flowing sleeves 
very inconvenient in the breeze. These points were ordered 
to be changed ar.d the palace hat as «een today was introduc¬ 
ed. It was first invented 'ey the celebrated Chong Moug-ju 
whose blood still marks the stone bridge at Song-do, It was 
he too that introduced the hyung-p*ft or embroidered storks to 
be wore on the breasts of civil officers, and the tigers to be 
worn by military officers. 


Chapter XX, 

T’ue king dies... seeds nr discord sown_the new kinfc... .extensive 

reforms... .party changes. ,*.siri£e-.. .agreut reformer ... .tbcujunc 
checked.. . .abuses iKirierUed... .a con vent broken up... .various re¬ 
forms. .. .revenue.forestry.memorialists rebuked .. ..honest 

examination!;... .the people cared for. ...the census....numerous 
reforms... qualities of & good piefecl... .tbe king dies a noble 
record. ... the Levs k iur. .. .a bad outlook ... party strife .. census 
.. k .Japanese settlement at Fusan.*. .<ea*ele*s quarrels... .a minister 
fulls..,. wholesale execution -. - .plot and counter-plot *, .reforms in 
the navy... .calamities. .. .reign of terror. .Roman Catholics..-. 
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trouble lirewirg_change of party... .unutterable cruelty. ...the 

queen _concubine ttuult <jue«n .. ,a great statesman die* 

of poison. 

In the tenth year of his reign, 1659, having exposed 
himself to the sun and rain while sacrificing to heaven to se- 
curethe cessation of a great famine that was on the land, the 
king was taken ill. an abcess broke out on his temple and 
after a short iliuess he. expired. In connection with his death 
arose a contention that was destined to cause the death of many 
tr<n. The mother of the dead king was still living. She bad 
worn mourning for three years after the death of her elder son, 
and now the question was whether she should assume it for an 
equal length of time for this her second son Soog Si-ryQl and 
SongCbuu-gil argued that one year only was sufficient. The 
other side was taken by Yun Hyu and the debate was fierce and 
long. The classics were ransacked for proof texts in support 
of either contention, The Prime Minister decided in favor of 
the shorter term and the Queen Mother wore mourning for 
but a year. Snr.g Si-ry 3 l also laid up wrath against himself 
bv neglecting 10 have the king’s body wrapped tightly in 
bandages, until it had swollen so that it required two planks 
joined together to form tb» bottom of his coffin. This was 
considered a great misfortune and ere a year had passed Song 
was obliged to retire precipitately to the country to avoid be- 
iog mobbed tor the offense 

The new king catered upon the duties of his exalted 
position as a nitre lad, in His posthumous title is 

Hyon-jong Ti-waog. His first duty was to give his father 
burial. The geomaacers said he ought to be buried on a site 
uear the town o; Su-wfln, but the courtiers thought that wav 
too near the main road, so a place was selected outside the East 
Gate. This first year was one of reform. The penalties for 
murder were too small. If a high class man committed muraer 
he could get off with a hundred blows and ineligibility for 
office for a short time, but uow the king, with the advice of the 
court, made all high class murdererspermaueutly ineligible for 
office. It must be borne in mind that the demarcation be¬ 
tween the upper and lower classes was much more distinct in 
those days than it is at present. 

Looking carefully into the condition of things, the king 
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found many abnses that required correction. He ordered that 
the army be better clothed; he examined into the cases of 
many of the prisoners of state and liberated not a few; he re¬ 
mitted the tax on hemp and ginj-cng in Hao-gyiing Province; 
he remitted the tax on the gold mines at Tan-ch'uu which had 
amounted to a thousand ounces a year; he lowered the land 
tax in Ch’mig-ch‘ui>g Province, These voluntary retrench¬ 
ments called for economy si the capital and the king discon¬ 
tinued the royal stables, to meet the falling off in revenue. 

A word is necessary here as to the complexion of the 
political parties. The old Toug-in had gone to pieces and in 
its place we hud Ihe Nam-in, the So-ron and the Sti-bak part¬ 
ies. Wc have in all then the 


Nam-in 

So-ron 

No-ron 

Sfi-oak 


with II n Mok 

“ Yon Cheung 

" Song Si-ryul 

M Yu Yong-gyfcng " 


as leader 


»« 


Among these the names of the Nam-in and No-ron were 
the most prominent and their leaders, Hu Mok and Song Si- 
ryul were deadly enemies of each other. There was no inter¬ 
marriage between these different parties. Each had its sep¬ 
arate colorl The Nam-in was red, the So-ron blue, the No- 
ron white and the Su-bnk black. It was not the men but the 
women who wore ihe-re distinctive colors and even to this day 
it is common to see the party colors in the collars of women's 
coats. The men were distinguished by the shape of the coat 
collar. The No-rous and Nam-ins had a collar cut square at 
the bottom; the So-runs hid a bulging curve at the bottom and 
the Sn buk had a piain curve. These things sound childish 
but in tfco^e days they meant life and death. The number of 
men who have been sacrificed upon the altar of party strife 
mounts np into the hundreds of thousands. The violent and 
on reason able strife between them prevented anything like 
concerted action when the country was threatened from without. 
They made it impossible for any man to be judged according 
to his true merits. They effectually blocked the efforts put 
forth by honest men to secure a clean and honest government. 
There is nothing more despicable in political life than the 
continued excitement of fierce passious when there is no prin¬ 
ciple at stake and when personal aggrandisement is the only 
goal. 
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Bat at tie time of which we write IhcNo-rou party, with 
Song Si-rvCil at its head, was so overwhelmingly predominant 
that party strife was fur a time almost held it: abeyance. The 
remarkable character of this reign is largely cue to his efforts. 
The reign from beginning to end was one grand march of pro¬ 
gress, reform following reform with such rapidity that the 
reign fair!)* scintillates w'ith them. To realise htfw great a 
part Song Si-rytli played in these movements It is necessary 
to know the enormous power wielded by a Prime Minister in 
Korea, especiallv when be enjovs the entire confidence of the 
king. His power to keep the king informed or misinformed 
makes him practically the ruler of the land. That Song Si- 
ryfil was n real reformer is shown by the frequency with 
which, curing many a decade after his death, statesmen would 
break out in panegyrics on his memory. It is shown also in 
the passionate hatred of political enemies who saw in him a 
successful rival. We have little evidence that this man ever 
lowered himself lo the plane of common party politics. Let US 
then review the fifteen years of this reign and see the stamp 
of his great preeonality upon it. 

We have already mentioned some of the reforms inaugur¬ 
ated. First be gained a signal victory over his rival H6 Mok 
who tried to have him degraded because of his position in re¬ 
gard to the period nf the queen's uiourniug. Song Si-ryul 
went over the whole ground again, cited history in support of 
his views and silenced by a simple and conclusive argument 
the captious criticism of his detractors, but he showed his 
greatness in not using bis power to have his enemies killed, an 
act of generosity which later cost him his life. The following 
are some of the reforms instituted, and we give them here in 
full, for they afford a deep insight into the condition of the 
people. 

It had been very common for men to leave their families 
and go of? to some monastery anti become monks. Now, the 
Buddhist monasteries are the poor-houses of Korea. Beggary 
is uncommon, but often, when a mau has no visible tueans of 
support, he will shu\e his head, don the garb of a monk and 
spend part of the year at some monaste^' and the remainder 
ia receiving donations from the p-eople iu the shape of rice or 
money. To do this they necessarily desert their families To 
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counteract this evil the king sent forth and edict that no more 
men with family tics should desert them in this way, and fur¬ 
thermore that all monks who had families living should doff 
their religious garb and come back to the world and support 
their families like honest men. 

The ajun is a peculiar excrescence on the body politic of 
Korea. He is the prefect’s cierfc, or factor, or agent, or 
pimp, or jack-of-all-trades. He is in a large sense the in¬ 
carnation of all his master's vices, to which he adds many of 
his own. A royal edict was promulgated which brought a 
ho-*. *.*: these men to justice and compelled them to disgorge 
much of their illgotten gains, which were given back, so far 
as possible, to the people from whom they had been extorted. 
In this case the reform was notable because of the limit which 
was put to it. Ordiuarily in Korea, when a man is caught 
and made a public example of in this way, the law extends the 
punishment to the near and remote relatives of the culprit, 
and many innocent men suffer with the guilty; but in this case 
only actual offenders were punished. It was strictly forbidden 
to call to account any man's relative because of his fault. 

For many years all the salt factories and fisheries had 
been groaning tinder a heavy tax which went to support an 
almost unlimited number of the king srelatives; butnowthese 
taxes were entirely remitted. Wc arc not told what the re¬ 
latives did. Let us hope they went to work. 

It had become customary for the tax collectors to demand 
a poll tax not only from grown men, who aioue were taxable 
according to law, but from children as'well. This abuse was 
likewise remedied. 

The king gave up entirely the wild project of assaulting 
China, which had been a pet scheme of his father, and he like¬ 
wise found no cause for supporting such a large miliitary re¬ 
tinue about his person, and they were discharged. 

There was a flourishing Buddhist convent just west of 
the Kvong-bok Palace, in Cha-kol. The king wished to do 
away with it, but some objected on the ground that it formed 
an asylum for aged palace women, and because there were 
many royal tablets stored there. We may well imagine the 
consternation of these objectors when the king said concerning 
the tablets, “Well, dig a bole and bury the whole lot,” 
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The useless custom of having masked dancers accompany 
lit nival procession when returning from the ancestral temple 
■was done atvay. The king put an end to the custom of tak¬ 
ing girls by force rind compelling them to become palace wo¬ 
men. It most be only with the free consent of the girl's 
father, lie consented to send meu to various places where 
sulphur was mined to see that the people of the surrounding 
country were not ill-used. At the same time he ordered that 
no more sulphur should be cug at Tal-sung-wigtiDg inside the 
South Gate. Be ordered that the totnbs of the king of Korvu 
should be kept i:i good repair. He quelled a great popular 
excitement in the somh, which arose from the rumor that 
various Buddhas in ihr mim.isteries weft sweating, by show¬ 
ing that it was caused by the frost bringing out the moisture 
which had been absorbed during the rainy season. The rumor 
whs probably laise. hul how politic it was to take it for grant¬ 
ed and turu it off by giving some natnral cause rather than 
merely to deny the rumor. He added however the command 
that as these Buddhas had caused such a disturbance they 
must be burned. 

At that time the province of ChfiMa contained about 
190,^55 kyul of land, a kyul beiDg supposed to prodnee forty 
bs<p of rice. The revenue was set at thirteen pecks of rice 
from each kyul. The revenue from 24,084 kyul was set aside 
for the support of the king’s relatives, royal grave'keepers 
and for men whom the king particularly desirec to honor be¬ 
cause of distinguished services. The revenue from the re¬ 
maining 169771 kyul, amounted to 147,134. bags of rice, 69,280 
of which came up to the capital and 85,916 were stored for use 
by officials in I he country. A certain amount of forest laud 
was customarily set aside for fuel supply for the different 
palaces, but through maladministration these palaces each 
had much more lureM land that it was entitled .to, and as a 
consequence the people had to suffer. So the kiDg ordered a 
redistiibutioti of the forest lands and a correction of the fuel 
bill. He seat twenty bags of cotton seed into Ham-gyur.g 
Province, tor he desired to see this useful plant grown iu every 
cue of the eight ptovluces. The island of Quelnart being.still 
very wild and tht people uncultivated, the kiug. for tbir first 
time in the history of the peninsula, made an attempt to civi- 
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\uc them, by offering them goveromeut offices and by estab- 
lishing schools for them. He also did the same for the river 
towns along the Yalta. As the wild tribes of Sdl-hao aiH 
PvnMifi frequently came across tbs border and looted the 
people's houses at and near Cbaug-jin, a general was sent to 
take care of Korean interests. When 1403 scholars from the 
country came to the capital and memorialized the king against 
Song Si-ryul they were told that they were engaged in a mere 
party strife and had not the interests of the country at heart, 
and that it scholars meddled with the affairs of government 
they v.oulo be severely handled. Along the Taman River the 
people were utterly ignorant, and scarcely knew whether there 
was a king at all; so men were sent to found schools among 
them and teach. Nepotism existed to such an extent, es- 
peeially in connection with the government examinations, 
that the king decided that no relative of any of the examiners 
should be a candidate for honors. He established a criminal 
court in Seoul and took all criminal cases out of the hands oi 
the prefects, as they often judged from prejudice rather than 
from the facts. He lessened by half the tax that had been 
levied for the making of arms. The government seized all 
cotnmoD prostitutes and made them government slave*. Being 
a devout Confucianist the king commanded that the names of 
Confucius’ four disciples be never pronounced aloud. He 
diminished the garrison of Su-wun from 6ooo to 4000 00 the 
plea of economy. He gave presents of money to all unmarri¬ 
ed women over thirty years of age, as some comp-.usation for 
what, in Korea, is considered the hardest of hard lots. He 
was so affected by distress which he saw in the country' dur¬ 
ing one of his frequent trips to the hot springs, that when he 
returned to the capital he laid aside many o* the luxuries both 
of his wardrobe and his table. He made camps ior the poor 
who docked to Seoul because of utter want iu the east coun¬ 
try. One was outside the Water Month Gate, and the other 
at A-o-gfl. He likewise furnished them food and medicine. 
When a boatload of Chinese belonging to the Ming dynasty, 
which had fled southward, was driven by a storm ou Ouelpart 
the king promptly forwarded them to Peking rather than lay 
himself open to any possible charge of bad faith toward the 
Manchu power. 
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Banishment. 

The first mention made of bauishrnent as a mode of 
punishment occurs m the aimak of King Tfl-jong (^7^) 
of SiIIh in the year 654 A. D. Wc arc lold that there were 
■many criminals, some of whom were beaten, others killed, 
whi .e others still were dayed alive. The king, beholding this, 
remarked th.il it would be better to send such people far away 
where they could not gel back. So iar h.s we know’ this was 
the beginning of banishment in Korea. We notice that it 
occurred at the very tine when Korea was begin c in g to absorb 
so many new ideas from China and there can be little doubt 
that this i.s our, for banishment bad already existed in the 
Chinese penal code for a long time. 

Kyo-so ( 5 ^D 2 .I came to the throne of Silla in 692 ace in 
his teutb year we read that a bad prefect was banished to a 
distant island. This is the first specific cast- of banishment 
mentioned in Korean history. At tbit time the word A’ai* 
hyang was not in use. li was invented later during the days 
of the Korvfi dynasty. The Silla government adopted the 
Straight Chines*' term Yu, (pfe). “banishment.* 1 It is piob- 
able tint at first this form of punishment was little used. It 
was common to kill thieves and such like felons out when au 
official offended ne was sometimes sent away. At firs: prob¬ 
ably it whs only people of the higher class that were banished. 
All others were dealt with in a summary manner. It was au 
evidence tint Korea was gradually emerging from a serai-suv- 
age sta:e to a semi-civilized one and tint human life was 
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beginning to be considered of more account. The custom 
of banishment to an island was do* copied from China, for in 
the latter there were few isiands, and offenders were sent far 
into the interior to the border of the country. The Koreans 
adopted the policy of banishing to islands because there the 
offender would he xno/e secure. 

We have no record uf banishment being adopted either by 
Pflc-che or Koguryh as a mode of punishment, although both 
these Stairs were influenced more or less by China. They 
were both of a lower stage of social life than Silla and it is not 
surprising that they did not adopt this more humane punish- 
meat, for they soon were overcome and merged into Silla. 

Silla fell in 91S and tbs Kory a dynasty began, with its 
seat at Sougdo. This power doubtless adopted, the criminal 
code of Silla in large measure and yet we read of no banish¬ 
ment as punishment for crime or misdemeanor uutil the time 
of King Hyciu-iong (jjR«£b a century after the establish¬ 
ment of the dynasty. In his seventh year, 1 o 18 A.D., an of- 
fical who became-obnoxious was sent back to his native town. 
This, as we have said, was called T«(p(c) and at that time con¬ 
sisted in merely rusticating the official for a time by sending 
him to the town where his family originated. Again in the 
third year nf King Tuk-joug 1035 A I>., a murderer was 

banished to a distant, uniuhabited island. This was another, 
and severer, form of banishment and was called Ch'an ( 0 ) 
“Rat-hole. 1 ' A man condemned to this form of banishment 
could not hope to see his home again for a dozen or fifteen 
years, if at all. 

In China there was a foTiu of banishment called Chitk (jjg) 
and they called the place 0: banishment Cafik-so (iff] or 
“Place of Banishment.“ When a man was only retired fo his 
native place it was called Pang-Kurt Ckun.-ti (fj*) mean¬ 
ing to send away to one’s native fields. In Koryfi times tbc 
term Cltuk-so was changed to Paso ' They also chang¬ 

ed the Pang-tf av Ch'un-h to Pavg-chuk hyaag-yi 
or ‘Drive away to native place.” From these two phrases 
the Korvu people selected the two characters Kxoi (£$) and 
hya'ig fjQR) and so evolved the word Kwi-hyaug which is the 
generic term for all kinds of banishment. It means “Send to 
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one’s own country place. ” At the same time among officials 
the term Choug-ba also prevailed meaning‘‘Designated 

Place.’* 

In more recent times a milder form o( banishment has 
been in:rftfjr.ee !5 tinder the name of To or "Removal.” 
This is a light form of punishment lasting only three years at 
most. 

It is now necessary to take up these four furntsof Iwnij-li- 
meiit, called respectively To, 5 «. Ch an and Ch*:\ and 
describe them more particularly. Tliese four forms were in 
vogue up to the year iSyj but since that time there have been 
modifications which will be mentioned later. 

(I). That form u* banishment kuown as To or “Ke- 
movat” was the insulting gradeaud was intended to shame the 
culprit rather than to inflict upon him any severe pmiishmeut. 
However, as we shall see, :i was not a pleasant experience. 
A man condemned to this form of penalty would be forced to 
do a mental’s worx unless the authorities took pity on him and 
scut him away io his ancestral place. The term was for 
twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty or thirty-six months, 
according to the gravity of his misdemeanor. The man to be 
bam-hed for one year was given sixty blows on the shin¬ 
bones. with a club, and then sent away to serve his sentence. 
The following were aiming the misdemeanors which were 
punished by one year’s banishment Marrying a woman who 
was in mourning; refusal So put on mourning for a dead 
parent; breaking two teeth or dislocating two fingers in a 
<|i»arrel: striking a low official; striking one s master who is in 
mourning; a concubine who strikes her paramour or his wife; 
insuring one's uncle or aunt; insultiugone's mother’s parents: 
the r^pe of a widow • illicit commerce with married females at 
at: official place: fornication on tbe part of a mourner; giving 
prisoner? any kind of metal; giving false returns of Tabula¬ 
tion; giving false returns of the ages of not less than six vil¬ 
lage elders; receiving money in lieu of revenue rice: non-at¬ 
tendance o: guards at government houses; lending more than 
tea bags of government ilce; Laiditiess on the part of govern¬ 
ment gate-keepers; cutting ten trees ou government Forest 
reserve ; palming off a slave as a paiace woman instead of 
daughter; killing a slave without first notifying the author- 
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ities ; foretelling misfortune or disaster for the kingdom. 
There were many more misdemeanors punished by one year’s 
banishment but these are tbe typical ones- 

The man to be banished for one and a half years was given 
seventy blows ou the shins before being sent. This penalty 
was exacted for killing a horse or an ox: stealing a donkey 
and killing it; opening a relative's grave; striking a prince 
who was ia mourning ; striking a magistrate on the part of an 
ajitn ; knocking two teeth ont of a small official; striking the 
guest of one’s master ; striking, by a concubine, of the brother 
or sister of her paramour; striking one's stepfather; 

A man banished for two years received eighty blows on the 
shin* before starting. The misdemeanors so punished were, 
disobeying one's father; losing a valuable family document; 
buying a runaway slave; hiding or using an escaped slave; 
loading private goods on government carrier; deceiving an¬ 
other man's slave and taking her for one’s concubine; selling 
a sister, niece, grand daughter, concubine, daughter-in law or 
grand-daughter-in-law as a slave; digging into the ancestral 
grave of a boy mourner, so as toexpose the corpse; throwing 
a corpse into the water; burning a buried body while trying 
to smoke a fox ou* of bis hole; making an injurious fetich or 
charm ; making peace with the murderer of a high relative; 
cutting an important cord in a man s body; destroying a 
man's two eyes; frightening n woman into miscarriage; stab 
bing in a quarrel; various forms of assault aud battery; 
incorrigible quarrelsomeness fomenting discord between 
brr-thers (by concubine); iusulting a master’s father or other 
near relative (by slave); building a fire in a royal grave en¬ 
closure; arson of a government granary; tampering with 
government revenue : changing dates on documents. 

The man ;c be banished for two years and a half received 
ninety blows on the shins beforestarting. The crimes punished 
by this term of banishment were, forging a royal seal; destroy¬ 
ing or losing a government deed cr receipt; makings slave of a 
run away son or daughter; digging up and stealing a corpse; 
aggravated cases of lesser crimes mentioned in the former lists. 

A hundred blows were inflicted on the man banished for 
three years. His crime was one or other of the following:— 
Attempting to secure official rank out of the proper order ; 
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learning by stealth the contents of the report of a border guard; 
showing military seal; leaving oue paramotir for another (by 
concubine); stealing salt; charging more than market price 
for government grain; stealing the king’s tea; tearing down 
another's tablet house; wearing the semblance of a dragon 
or a stork on one's clothe* ; lending a government horse, 
chair or vehicle: misdirecting a man on the road-; failure to 
report a traitor ; concealing in thehou>sea book on divination; 
stealing lumber from a government buildiug; running away 
with key to a government gate or store-house; stealing wood 
from a royal grave; petty theft by day; steuimg ox or horse 
to kill; theft at a fire or other accident; attempt at murder ; 
destroying one hand or foot; killing u concubine; making 
imitation of gold or silver; forgery of border guard's seal; pre¬ 
tending to beau official; arrest without authority; burning 
one's own house; condemning an innocent man; condemning 
pregnant woman to beating, with resultant miscarriage; tam¬ 
pering with irrigation ditches and embankments; beitiug be¬ 
yond the limit of the law; taking contraband, goods to Peking 
with the annual tribute; cbeatingnn examination; dropping 
thirty bouses or a single young man from a census report; 
lying about the movements of magistrates; lying about amount 
of grain in a government store-house; pretending to be a tax 
collector ; substituting poor material for good in annual tribute 
to China; cutting wood on the mountain where the plmenlac 
of royal births are buried ; injuring the bell at Choug-uo: 
loss of credentials by royal courier; failure to examine 
credentials of government courier ; miscount of soldiers : sub¬ 
stitution of coolies for soldiers at time of review ; assumption 
of punitive poivei ; giving Korean news in Peking at the time 
of the aunual embassy; burying a corpse within ten H of 
Seoul; cutting a tree within ten li of Seoul; sla tighter rig 
beef at auy but a licensed butcher's place. 

This by no means completes the list but the typical kind:. 
a;e here given. The curie here copied was in vogue two and 
h half centuries‘a go hut it is probable that manv parts of it. 
into desuetude a century or so ago. At the same time, it wa:: 
nominally the letter of the law down *o recent times. Hi a. 
faithfully thf government adhered :o ihe letter, however, ir. 
acothcr matte/. At first ;hc To consisted iu senciiuy the man 
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to hi? ancestral village to stay the specified time, a mere sns- 
pension of office without partinilar hardship. As the-dynasty 
advanced, this was changed and the man so condemned was 
sent to some place near Seoul such as Kang-wna, Su-wun, 
Wmj-jit. Whi-yang or Yaug-ju. The culprit was always ac¬ 
companied by a keeper and if he had money he could go by 
cha:r, or on a horse as he preferrcl He was subject to no 
ridicule from the. common people. In Ills place of banish- 
went his family could not reside, but they could come and 
see him as often as they wished. All necessary expenses were 
cefrjyed by the government but not iti a way that a gentleman 
could endure without great hardship. There were regular 
gev ?T;-ujent house? ir these various places of banishment, 
VctriV. by govern meet employees who were called “'Banish- 
ine it-house master.” It was an extremely degrading occupa¬ 
tion in Korean eyes. As for government banishment booses, 
each district in the country is supposed to have one so that to 
whatever place the man is condemned to go he will there find 
accommodation ! 

II. The second form of banishment is called Ym fj^l) s»ud 
is of h far graver nature than the 7 > It is divided into three 
grades, the 2.000 It grade, the 2,500 it grade aud the 3.000 ii 
grade. Iu each of these the number of blows administered 

was ico. 

(r). The mac condemned to the 2.000 li banishment was 
supposed to remain :n bauidimeni ten years. Among the 
crimes punished thus were, assaulting a royal envoy ; assault¬ 
ing a superior officer (by soldiers): assaulting a mourner with 
intent to kill, striking a parent or near relative older than 
one's self ; kilims, a younger brother, sister, niece, nephew or 
2 r-'orison without good cause; disclosing govern men t (secrets; 
aggravated cases of lesser crimes already mentioned. 

it) I::condemned to 2,500// banishment the terra was 
uniformly hfteeu years. There is no place in Korea 2,500 /f 
from Seoul, solhe culprit was sent by a roundabout way which 
made the journey 2,500 ii. lint few crimes are mentioned as 
punishable by this tern;, but among thea^ are burning thecof 
fin o: a high official when smoking out a fox or bfidgtT; as¬ 
saulting a prince in tisourning ; assaulting and severe!) injur¬ 
ing a country magistrate. 
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(3). The 3.000 ti sentence was For life in the first instance 
bet before long was modified; but ii was never less than fifteen 
years. Destroying a government seal ; cheating a roau by 
incantation ; climbing the city wall; selling medicine which 
was claimed to be a panacea ; theft with assault; selling 
poison knowing it would \x- used to commit morder—these 
were some, of the crimes to be punished by 3009 li banish¬ 
ment. 

{To be continued). 


A Tiger Hunter's Revenge. 

Snng-yangi was a small school hoy in the far north of 
Korea in the town *f Kaog gye some three centuries ago; but 
tbongh he was a diligent student his school life did not run 
smoothly. The boys were always teasing him because he had 
no father. One would say in a stage whisper, “Aha. he ha* 
no father. Hcrh-ips hr never had onr.” Another would say, 
“Perhaps he has run away." Another still would drop dark 
hints about a possible crime. 

At la*t it became unendurable and the little fellow went 
home to bis mother and announced that be was, going to 
commit suicide. He went and found the family butcher-knife 
aud said he was going to let out his life with it. His mother 
sprang toward him and caught him by the wrist. 

“What do you mean? Why are you trying to take your 
life?" The boy then told her the iuuendoes that his mates 
had been putting out. but his mother stopped him and said: 

“I will tell you all about your father. He was a mighty 
hunter. His fame spread all over northern Korea. At 
a hundred paces he could hit with his arrow’ any one of the 
prongs of a spear. His fate was :i sad one nod 1 have never 
told it to you, but now you shall hear. One day he went away 
to hunt a* usual but he did not return. I waited month after 
month but he never came. At last a wood gatherer came 
bringirg a t/>rn and blood-stained garment which I recognized 
as vonr fathers'. Then I knew that a tiger bad eaten him. 
Four months after he disappeared you were boru and F 
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deodvd that i would not tell you of your father's fate till you 
were old enough to seek revenge for it. but now voc are only 
nine years old aud I have had to teLl you.” The child stood 
Still with a scowl on his face for a minute and then turned 
ami walked away. The school saw him no more but he 
secured a bow and some arrows and every day he would go 
into the woods and practice from dawn till dark. This he 
kept up till his seventeenth year when he had surpassed even 
his father in his skill ac archery. He could bit a spot an 
inch in diameter at a hundred and twenty paces. He was 
already full grown. 

One morning- he an corniced to his mother that he was 
going to set out to seek revenge for his father’s untimely 
death. He sped away through the forests till he had left all 
habitations far behind. He was in the midst of the pathless 
primeval forests of northern P'ftng-ao Province. 

As he was forcing his way through the thick underbrush 
he came upon a li'.tle hut where he found ft very old man. 
They were both about equally surprised but when he told his 
erraud the oid mao praised him highly and said: 

*T have had eight sons. Seven of them grew to be so 
strong that they could toss huge atones about as yon would 
toss jujubes, but the tigers killed every one of them and I 
have only my youngest son left. If you are going to fight 
the tigers I will give you four things to help you, namely 
a medicine, a treasure, a stracegcm and a helper.” So say* 
ing he drew out a stout box and produced some moun¬ 
tain ginseng which will sustain life for mooths, as every 
oue knows. Next he produced a piste. Now a pisa is 
a kuife so well tempered and sc keen that all j'ou have 
to do is to shake it at a man and he will be cut all to pieces 
without its ever touching bis body. Then he brought out a 
black garment that would cover the whole body, excepting 
cue eyes, and would make apersou invisible—all but the eyes. 
Tor the fourth gift the old man led out his only remaining son 
and said that he should go as the helper of the young hunter. 

Sung-yangi thanked the old man profusely and the next 
morning early the two young fellows started out on the quest 
for a double revenge—one for his father and the other for his 
seven brothers. 
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They plunged into the woods again aud after two days 
tramu approached the place which was reported to be the 
home of tht tigers, the central citadel from which they went 
forth to harry the country-side. As they approached this 
rugged spot they moved very cautiously aod before crossing 
the summit of a ridge they would crawl to the top aud take a 
careful look over before showing themselves. As they were 
thus engaged, oil the third day out, they peeped over the 
summit of a rocky ledge aud to their surprise saw a beautiful 
house nestled in the valley between two hills. They lay very 
still and watched an hour or more and at last saw a Buddhist 
tinn emerge from the building and make her way toward a spring 
of water at the rear. The moment they s»w her the young 
hunter’s suspicions were aroused. What meant this beautiful 
house here in the midst of this forest? And besides, the old 
man hac told him that tigers did not always go about in tiger's 
skins but often assumed the appearance of a Buddhist monk. 
So he told his companion to lie in thebushes with hisliaud on 
the bowstring and when he should hear the tinkling of the little 
bell he should shout. This bell was one that Suug-yangi wore 
at h’« belt for this very purpose. Then the young fellow 
stalked boldly out and accosted the old woman. She was 
somewhat terrified at his sudden appearance but as soon as 
she regained her composure she begged hiui to give her sonic 
tinder with which to light a fire, as tier's was all gone. He 
gave her a little and she burned home with it but soon re¬ 
turned saying she had used it but the fire would not burn atid 
she begged for a little more. The boy gave it but again she 
came and asked for more. This was what he had been wait¬ 
ing for. He kuew that if he lost his tinder and could not 
start u lire he would starve in the woods aud he saw that the 
old nun was trying to get all bis away. 

Suddenly his baud went to his belt, the little bell tinkled, 
and an arrow came whizzing form the bushes and struck 
the nun in the side. Instantly her form changed to that of 
au enormous tiger and with a roar that made the very moun¬ 
tains tremble she rose on her hind feet and made a spring at 
Sung-yaogi; but he was ready for her and while she was in 
mid-air an arrow from his bow sped true to its mark and 
pierced her'heart. 
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This done, Sung-yaugi douned the black suit which made, 
him invisible and entered the gateway of tbs beautiful house. 
There he found five old monks Looking about in a dazed way 
and wondering what was the cause of the terrific roar they 
had first heard ; and to add to their dismay they saw a pair of 
eyes, as it were in raid air. glaring at them. This pair of 
glittering eyes circled round them about six feet from the 
ground and gave them what is commonly known as the 
“deeps.” 

But they did not remain long in doobt, for soon arrows 
began to fly from some invisible source and as each of them 
found its mark a monk leaped in the air and fell to earth—a 
beautiful striped tiger. Sung-yaugi thereupon doffed his 
magic garments, called in bis companion and together they 
searched the butldtugs thoroughly to discover whether their 
revenge was complete or whether some of their enemies were 
in biding. As they were passing through the kitchen they 
met a young woman who appeared to be a domestic servant 
but they were most astonished to find her in such a place, for 
even if the dwellers in the house had been respectable people 
it would have been no place for her. However, she offered 
no explanation but simply invited them to be seated in the 
reception room until she could finish pieparing them some 
food. This seemed a reasonable proposition and in a little 
while she came in with two bowls of some kind of soup. The 
smell was very appetizing but when Sung-vangi looked in his 
bowl he saw a piece of skin with what looked tike a piece of 
humau hair attached. 'He turned to the young woman and 
demanded what it meant. She bowed low and in a falLering 
voice confessed that they had nothing in the place but human 
flesh for food. She then pointed to the rafters whefe hung 
thousands of little wooden tags with names written on them. 

"There” she said "you seethe name-tags* or ho-pa of all 
the people that the tigers living here have slain aud eaten. 
They always preserve the tegs as memoranda of the events 
and for purposes of reference. ” 

Snng-yangi looked upon the horrid mementoes and shud- 

“Every male citizen is obliged by law to carry on his person a 
wooden tag with his name and place of residence for purpoees of iden¬ 
tification. 
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dered but be forced himself to examine them carefully and 
before long htwme upon one that made him utter an exclama¬ 
tion of grief and horror. It was the name tag of his own 
father. So he knew that he had romp to the right place to 
secure bis revenge. When his companion saw this he also 
searched through the ups and fonnd the names of ail his 
murdered brothers. 

That eight both the young raeu had dreams.- Sutjg- 
vangi was visited by the shade of his father who praised him 
for bis perseverance and bravery and placed in his bands a 
map and a sealed letter telling him that the former was a map 
that would show him the best ami shortest wav out of the 
forest and that the second was not to be opened till he arrived 
at his home. The other dream showed the boy his seven 
brothers who came and gave him a letter to be opened only 
in his father’s presence. Sung-yangi’s father also told him 
that the young woman had been sent by himself to enable 
them to find the name-tags and thus the evidence that their 
revenge was complete. 

In the morning the proof of the genuineness of the 
dreams lay there on the floor in the shape of two letters and a 
map. The young woman was tin-where to be found. With 
his wonderful knife Sung-yangi flayed the dead tigers in a 
trice and together the two boys made their way out of the 
forest. Both the letters advised the young men to give up 
hunting as an occupation. 

In after years Sung-yangi, whose full name was Vi Sung- 
yang. was so unfortunate as to kill a man accidentally (in a 
fight!) and had to run away to China; but this proved in a 
.double sense to be for his country’s good, for there he became 
the father of the famous Vi Yu -song who was the Chinese 
general that led the forces of that country when they came to 
help the Koreans drive out the Japanese invaders in 1593. 
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Korean Relations with Japan. 

SPECIAL ENVOYS. 

There were also what were called Special Envoys who 
brought their letters no: xo the king but to the Ckameui of the 
Department of Ceremonies. This special Envoy came with 
three boats that were commanded by an admiral. Each boat 
had its captain, its overseer o: goods for exchange, its overseer 
of goods for barter: and the Envoy bad a suite of seven men. 
There were forty sailors and thirty ratD to procure wood 
and water. They were allowed to stay in Fnsan in days and 
for t*• :*i*■ sustenance they received in ail 169 hags of rice and 
hour, 3 b bags of beaus and 451 bags for wine and side-dishes. 
The goods they brought were similar to those brought by re¬ 
gular envoys but thev kept imposing on the government by 
bringing more and more each year until a climax was reached 
in the year 1495 when King Sncg-jong reiused to take their 
goods; and for seven or eight years no envoys came. But 
in 150a Cbu-bau ( came with another envoy aud asked 

that iradc'relations be resumed. Three years later two more 
came but did not succeed in their resign. In 1511 a Japanese 
raid occurred on the southern coast and an envoy shortly after 
arrived, named Pung-jttng who came and pressed for the 

resumption of trade. Consent was given and again the 
Japanese began to abuse the privilege. This the government 
winked at tor a time but finally the Japanese invasion of 1592 
closed the door and lhe government received no more envoys 
from the Shogun. After the invasion relations were resumed 
with the daimyo of Tsushima. The rules governing this 
new trade were strictly laid down and the Japanese who brought 
me goods were called "The Bearers of the Gift to the Govern* 
mem." These goods were sent to a lower officer and not to the 
king direct. In 1633 the dairtiyo P yuug Eui-sung 
Tnrano ; oshniari, found fault with his second for sending 
the gifts to anyone but the king. He tried to send the next 
year direct to the king but found that the government would 
Dot receive the-goods; but afterwards it consented and the 
ioroialities were the same as those of the regular envoys. 
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TEE. OTHER SPECIAL kKVOVS. 

Tb“ treatment o: the second, third and fourth special 
envoys was practically the same ns thru of the first except 
that a little jess varietv of food was given. 

STOPPING THE FIVE BOATS. 

T’adet various kings of this ayaasty during its first two 
hundred years Japanese subjects occasionally received official 
position, at ieast iu name, from the Korean government The 
invasion of course put a stop to th:s, but after the war Prince 
Kwar.p-ha decided that five of these men might come each year 
and present their compliments to the government. The first 
was Kong-deunp Vong-Jung Kudo Xagamasa. 

After they died the daitnyo of Tsushima wanted to continue 
sending others in their places with gi>ods. This was granted 
but there was no ceremony accorded the envoy nor were any 
complimentary goods seat back. The goods these envoys 
brought weTe 1000 lbs of b'.ack pepper as a gift to the govern¬ 
ment and 1000 lbs of copper and 600 lbs of lead for barter. 
This continued until the days of King Sun-jo early m the 
the 19th century when everything of the kind was stopped. 
In exchange for the metal here mentioned the Korean* gave 
ginseng, paper, grain, falcons and a large number of lesser 
things. 

The yearly envoys were bringing 27900 lbs of copper but 
when the five boats were cut off 1000 lbs of this was remitted. 
Of 1 sbi3 lbs of lend 600 lbs were remitted, Butin i»z* this 
metal was all struck from the list and the Japanese brought 
money instead, but with this money they also brought 4 too 
lbs of black pepper. 1400 lbs of alum, 8 lbs of veruhllinn, boo 
sheets of fancy paper, one gilt screen, one copper wash 
bnsin, one cloisonne jar. ore copper brazier, one looking 
glass. 

In exchange for this they received 31 1 'ns of ginseng, 12 
tiger skins, j 6 leopard skins. 47 pieces of white grass cloth, 
30 pieces of white silk, 30 pieces of linen, bo pieces of cotton. 
445 weasel hair brushes, 445 bars of ink, 64.oil paper canopies. 
=6 pairs of falcons. 220 sheetsof umbrella paper; also walnuts. 
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pine-nuts, chestnuts, oil, mats, paper, fans, knives, brushes, 
combs, hone?, lentils, tiger dcsb, lifer galls, dogs, etc. etc. 

[At this point are given many minor details that are of 
comparatively little moment and will tbeiefore be omitted, 
but io ibis connection there is given a list at’ goods with the 
price of each in Korean rice, which is of great value as 
showing tbc relative value of Korean commodities three cen¬ 
turies ago. This we append below. Ed. fC. R J 

LIST OF ROHE AN ARTICLES WITH VALL'BS IN KOREAN RICE. 


Gluten Wire ... 
HucRwhtAt ... 

Puise . 

Lentiis • ••• 

Wheat Flour 

Beau Flour. 

Houey . 

Sesamum oil ... 
I«inaeed oil . ... 

Salt . 

llizel-tiuts. 

jnjobes - 

Dried Cliestmils 
Pine-nuts .... 

Yeast - ..... 

Walnuts . 

Mustard . 

Mushrooms. 

Ginger . 

Dried persimmons 

Chestnuts. 

Persimmons .... 

Pears . 

Dried beef . 

Dried pheasant . 

Live hen . 

Egg . 

Cod-fish ....... 

Sole. 
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Dried shell Ssh .... 100 pieces = Korean rice6-io peck 

Herring . 20 „ — „ l A „ 

Dried fish . to ,, — ,, M A ,, 

Cottle fish . 1 „ = „ Yi „ 

Beche-du-mer. t peck = ‘ ,, 3 

Straw bag . 1 piece = ,, »> 5 ,► 

Straw ...i bundle = „ .,2 

Bamboo. * 1 pieces ,, *, >2 ,, 

Figured mat . 1 ^ = „ „ 523 ,, 

lak . 1 stick - „ M t$„ 

Mat Sail . I piece — „ I3 10,, 

Umbrella paper . 20 — „ tf 9 

Prepared Hemp.1 lb. = ., ,, 2 „ 

Raw Hemp . 1 ,, = „ ,, 3.5 „ 

Long nails . 1 piece = ,, ,, 2 A »• 

Small ,, . 1 11 — §4 11 * m 

Plant . 1 ,, =- ,, 13 


VALUE OP JAPANBSH GOODS. 

Each envoy used to bring private goods for sale as well 
as the regular government goods. At first these were sold at 
a sort of market or fair held at Fusan, but as they continued 
to bring more and more and found they could not dispose of 
it all it made them angry and trouble ensued. In order to 
quiet this the government took these goods off the hands of 
the Japanese. At first it was customary for the respective 
commissioners to weigh the copper and lead and other things 
which the Japanese brought, but as the latter imposed on 
Korea by insisting on bringing more than the legal amount 
the prefect of Tong-«a named Yi Ch'aug-juug, in 1614, com* 
plained emphatically to the king and the amount to be brought 
was strictly determined upon. Iu 1636 the number of boats 
to come from Japan was curtailed by the Korean government; 
the tst, 2nd and 3rd special envoys were told to come together 
and the regular boats from the 5th to the 17th were compelled 
to unite in a single expedition, and the exact measurements 
and prices of the Japanese goods were decided upon as follows, 
the medium of exchange being not money but Korean cotton 
cloth: “ 
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MST OF PRICES OI r JAPANESE GOODS. 


Copper 26000 lbs — Cotton goods 30026 pieces 


head 
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Alum 
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Dye wood 
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Decorated bowls 10 pieces = „ 

M 
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Red braziers 1 „ 

M 

1 

ff 

Figured paper 300 sheets = ,, 

M 

7 ’v 

n 

iSmali gilt screen 2 piece = „ 

H 

5 

11 

Copper wash bowl 1 „ «= ,, 

M 


»» 

Looking-glass 1 „ *= „ 

II 

< 

it 


The cotton referred to here was eighty thread goods. 
That is, the warp was of eighty threads, and this determined 
the fineness of the quality. Each piece was forty yards long 
— fa yard being twenty English inches). At each end a blue 
thread was interwoven. Each country district was supposed 
to furnish its quota of cotton goods but little by little the 
quality of goods deteriorated from eighty threads to fifty aud 
each piece was only thirty-five yards loug. For this reason 
the Japanese complained loudly. Finally about i630the Japan¬ 
ese refused to lake any more of it and obtained money instead, 
with which they bought other kinds of goods. In 175S the 
Magistrate of Tong-nfi, out of a total of 3500 pieces, received 
2000 in the form of money at the rate of 230 cash (^) a 
piece. This was much more acceptable to the country people. 
Out of the money received in lieu of each piece, thirty cash 
were set aside for the entertainment of the Japanese, and the 
200 cash were given to the Korean merchants who bought 
giuseng aud gave it to the Japanese in exchange and received 
receipts therefor according to agreement. There was a 
general settling up of accounts on the last day of each 
year. 

In 1773 the people who had the business in hand asked 
the government to give 3500 pieces extra for incidentals. 
This was done. The next year they again asked for more aud 
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so the government gave 7,50c pieces. This pleased the 
Japanese who were very anxious to trade owing to a great 
scarcity on the islands of Tsushima. 

lu '791 the Japanese wanted to buy 5.000 oiecee of the old 
tine good cotton. The government gave permission but 5 ve 
years later stooped :t. Two years later still it was again 
permitted. 

In 1.S07 the price of ginseng soared sn high that the 
Koreans could not fill their contracts made with the Japanese, 
and considerable trouble resulted. The Japanese asked to 
be allowed to substitute silver for the 15,615 lbs. 8 oz. ot lead 
which they customarily brought, and ic 1,750 King Yong-jong 
permitted it and 1.561 oz. were received, (showing that 
the ratio of silver to lead was one to one bundered and sixty.; 
But the Japanese silver gave out and they then substituted 
sixty*five tk'ing of copper which mace about 8,000 pounds. 
This copper the Koreans used iu making cash. 


Odds and Ends. 

Apropos of the present monetary troubles in 
A Square Korea doe to the depreciation of the coinage or 
Meal, rr.iher depreciation oF the people's confidence in 
the coinage and the Scries of attempts that have 
been made during the past thirty years to secure a successful 
monetary system, the following allegory, Lold by a Korean 
wag is somewhat timely. 

A man once ate some beef and contracted indigestion 
therefrom. The doctor told him that as rats ate boo: he had 
better tat a rat and that would settle the matter. The man 
obeyed orders but when the. beef stopped troubling iiim the 
rat lay heavy on his stomach. He returned to the doctor who 
scratched his head ana said, “Well, cats eat rats, so you had 
better eat a cut." The poor man obeyed audate. but after the rat 
was disposed of the cat made trouble : n his vitals. The doctor 
was again consulted. “Strange case,’";ic murmured and took 
off his glasses a til wipe! them. The Ttour victim looked a: 
the bags of medicine hanging about the room and -.voudered 
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sadly if none of them would core him. “Well,” said the 
doctor at length, “wild-catseat common cats,” and he glanced 
furtively at his suffering patient. The latter groaned. “Must 
I tat a wiia-cat then?” “Not if you don't want to,” said the 
Aesculapian sharp, “but I advise it strongly.” The emaciated 
fellow turned away and went in search of a wild-cat. Four 
day? later he came hack worse than ever and to the doctor's 
question replied, “Yes the cat is gone bnt. Oh. the wildcat!" 
“H'm, a very persistent case : but 1 am bound to cure yon. 
Now tigers, you know—” but the mao was gone, fled, evaded ; 
this was oue too many. The doctor smiled grimly and went 
to work preparing some bear's gall for another patient, A 
month went hv when one morning a mere skeleton of a man 
crept .o lh.- doctor's door, and gently cleared his throat. "Well, 
wh.it is it ?“ said the doctor, “I ate the tjger but he is worse 
than wildcat.” The doctor had hoped that he would not see 
this particular pet tent again and he was rather annoyed at 
his persistence. "Well you know what kills tigers, don't you?” 
The man gazed in blank amazement and exclaimed, “Hunters 
arc the only things that kill tigers ” “Well eat one then,” 
and the doctor smiled blandly at him. The man began to 
think he bad been trifled with. He had gone through a pret¬ 
ty stiff tr.Cnn and all for nothing apparently. “And what 
will I do if the hunter makes trouble it) my gastric regions?” 
“Send a soldier after him.” Thereupon the doctor’s perfidy 
Stood revealed ; the victim raged. “What, when I have been 
trying to secure peace on iny inside you tell me to send a 
soldier alter the hunter and raise a free fight in my alimen¬ 
tary canal! I object, I refuse, I—I deprecate!’” end he went 
oown the street waving his fists in the air and telling more 
mean things about doctors than you could glean from the 
back files of any cntr.ic papier in America. 

The hill immediately to the east of the Foreign 
Lying Dull Cemetery at Yaiic-wha-cbin is colled Wa-ivsan 
or Lying Bull Mountain because it is supposed 
to resemble a bull in a recumbent attitude. Directly behind 
Mo wba-gwan rear the Independence Arch is a high lull 
whose top is said to resemble a bull’s pack saddle. The re¬ 
clining bull at Yung-wha-dun is supposed to have shaken off 
his saddle here, and half way between these two places there 
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is a. bridge called Kui-le-pang Tari or originally Kul-le-pOt 
Tori or “Bridge of the Shaken off Halter.” It is here that the 
bull is supposed to have shaken off his baiter. A well known 
Korean now liviug in Japan is supposed to have been over- 
taken by misfortune because he dug his father's grave right 
on the brow of the Sleeping Bull. 

It is well known that King Yong-jong who 
reigned for 6fty-tbree years, 1724-1777, was 
an ardent prohibitionist, going so far, at one 
time, as to order the execution of a minister for indulging in 
the flowing bowl. One day a prefect was passing through 
a village, in the streets of which some pigs were disporting 
themselves. Suddenly the prefect ordered his bearers to put 
him down and calling to one of the by-slanders he singled out 
ore of the pigs and deroardtd "Whose pig is that ?*' the mao 
answered “That is old Hong Kyu-han’s pig, your excellency/’ 
“Which is his bouse? M "This way, if it please you." The 
prefect entered and demanded why they were breaking the 
Jaw of the laud by making wine. The young woman in charge 
fell down and confessed that she bad made it for her aged 
father-in-law who had just passed his sixtieth year, the nat¬ 
ural bound of life. The old roan was executed and the wo¬ 
man reprimanded. But how did the prefect know? Some 
one asked him and he smiled and said, “1 saw some chigami 
on the pig 'snoseand I knew someone had been making wine,” 
Chigami means, by interpretation, the refuse of the grain 
used in making wise. 


Editorial Comment. 

In the news of this month we sec the sequel of the at¬ 
tempt to bring to justice the Korean Roman Catholic adher¬ 
ents who committed such outrages in Whang*hi Province last 
Winter and Spring. Five men have been put in the chain- 
gang and eleven have beeu whipped. This is the punishment 
meted out for homicide, gracd-larcer.y, house-breaking, as¬ 
sault. illegal arrest and a few other crimes! And yet it cannot 
be said that the Christian people of Whang-ha Province would 
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wish that full punishment be administered to these men. The 
Dgtit has been won and judgment against a part, at least, of 
the criminals "has been secured. Tbs lawless element in 
Wbang-hi has Wen taught a lesson that it will not soon for* 
getand if it does forget, the people who have obtained one 
judgment again the criminals will not be slow to take steps to 
obtain another. 

The shocking news of the mnrder of the Korean refugee 
in Japan, who was implicated in the murder of the Queen 
cannot be called a surprise, exactly. Whatever the feelings 
of the Korean people may have been previous to that tragedy 
the murder of the Queen filled them with horror, and right¬ 
ly so. And that there should have been those who would 
not rest until the crime had been avenged is not to be won¬ 
dered at. The crime was a political one, »vc suppose, and 
therefore it may be that Japan could not choose but give the 
man asylum but it is a pity that Japan, the best friend that 
Korea has. should have been obliged to give him asylum, for 
this naturally intensified the national prejudice. This man's 
assassination, in turn, is a political crime without doubt, and 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the Japanese Government 
will look upon it as snch and give judgment accordingly. 

Tins whole matter of asylum as between Korea and Ja¬ 
pan rio very delicate one. Japan is so accessible to Korea that 
the Korean Government has always felt that there is constant 
danger of sedition being fomented with its headquarters in 
Japan, Of course Japan's policy in Korea is and always has 
been to counteract by every mentis the traditional prejudice 
of the Korean people against her and we have often wondered 
why the Japanese Government has not obliged all political 
fugitives from Korea to ‘’move on" and thus clear her from 
the probably unjust suspicion o* harboring them for some 
ulterior purpose. 

It is encouraging to note that every part of the Korean 
executive lias nov come lua rcsttxblion of the fact that some¬ 
thing has got to be done to p'-i! her monetary system oc s 
more secure foundation. The prime movers iu the deterioration 
o: the currency should have foreseen that the entire official 
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Class would be the most severely hit by the fall in exchange, 
for whereas mu rebants and day laborers have doubled their 
prices the officials receive the same saiarj' as heretofore. 
There can be no doubt that this fact is at the bottom of-the 
unanimity with which all officialdom objurgates and anathem¬ 
atizes the fickle nickel. Koreans are learning some of the 
laws of political economy in that hard school called experience 
and wc trust that once and for all they will throw over-board 
the idea that a government can make a direct profit out of 
minting money, without paying it back, with Shy lock in¬ 
terest, at a future day. 


It is wonderful how a lie will live. A Cincinnati paper 
has now taken up the gossip about an American girl being 
the Empress of Korea. Some one asked us the other day if 
there was not some way to let the American papers know that 
this is false. Yes there are ways but it would he of no u?e. 
A short time agci one of the biggest New York daily pqjiers 
,T 'a* given proof that a statement they tverugoing to print the 
following Sunday wrt< false but they shrngg-d their shoulders 
ond srid ‘'Someone has told us so, and in it goes.” The par¬ 
ticular statement referred to was that Prince Wi-wha was 
anxionslv considering the question whether he would accept 
the crown 0: Korea or the hand of an American milliner- 
Every b.MK'st American must blush for shame that a leading 
paper in his native land can lend itself to such .civ buf¬ 
foonery. Tt takes all kinds to nv.ke a world but we wish 
that the United Slates would not supply ibis kind. We no¬ 
tice. however, with some satisfaction, that the canard about 
Emily Brown and her imperial career first appear Cel Hilt It] cl U 
.'tuisricaii pipei but a European out. 


News Calendar. 
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work as neai the negiuuicg of the uew year as possible. About the 
middle of the month Mr. Gillett. the foreign Secretary, went to Shang¬ 
hai: tu be warned. 

Hou. H. N. Alien the flitted States Minister and Mrs. Allen arrived 
Iron America on the 20th inst. 

Rev. and Mrs. H. G. Whiling and daughter Harriet arrived in Seoul 
on the 24th to join the Fresh vterian Mission, North. They will be sta¬ 
tioned in Pyeng Yang. 

The Kim families, descendantsof the Kings of Silla, have appealed 
to the government to stop the encroach men 1$ of farmer* and other* upon 
the land at the bases of the royal graves of the Sill* Kings at Ky.1t1g.ju. 
The Emperor has responded in the affirmative and the Kim tribe are 
actively engaged in raising the necessary funds to effect the restoration 
of the tomb :n question. 

On Thursday the 25th insi, American and Canadian citizens re¬ 
sponded to a Thanksgiving proclamation i**ucct by the executives of their 
respective governments and met in a Thauksgivmg service at the usual 
meeting place of the Tnion Church. A generous offering was made in 
aid of the Home for Destitute Children. The address of the day was 
made by Mr H. h. Hulhert. 

Vi Keui-dong the official who was condemned to banish men; for 
fifteen years I'nr carrying explosives into the palace started for his place 
of banishment at the end uf October but at the inn outside the Sooth 
Gate where he stopped the first night he was robbed of all the clothee 
and money that be had prepared for the journey. 

Near the end of October Mr. Hagiwara, Secretary of the Japanese 
Legation in Seoul, made a trip to the north of Korea by boat and entered 
the liar 1 kit oi Yongamp'o but the Russians who liave occupied the place 
refused to allow him l«> land. A* soon us this fact* vus transmitted to 
Seoul the Japanese Minister inquired of the Russian Minister what the 
cause ot the action might be. The reply was that as the whole niBtter 
of the Russian operations along the Vain was in the hand* of Gen. 
Alexirf? the Russian Legation in Seoul knew nothing about the matter. 
The Japanese therefore made representations in the proper quarters and 
the Russian authorities said Unit it had been all a mistake. Thereupon 
Mr Hagswara again went to Yonganip'o and vraj received very cucr- 
teoush and show'c all over the place. According to his report in regard 
to the supposed fortifications these tamed out to be nothing but stable* ! 
At least they were not fortification*. It is quite evident that there is 
more behind this than the public 1* supposed to know, and it make* 
little difference what may be behind it so long a* peace is preserved in 
the Far East. 

Owing tu the desperate fall in value of the Korean nickel* their 
formes chief advocate Yi Youg-ik was moved to memorialize the throne 
on the 23rd of October advising that the coinage of nickel*be suspended 
except 1 but those already in process o; making be improved in quality 
and issued : that the workmen engaged in making nickels be set to 
making copper ccnu ; that when the silver and gold is issued, which 
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has already been prepared, rttt ime of new nickclB be made of a quality 
equal to tbe best: that men be sent to Llie Koreuil copper mi net. <*l 
Kapf^n to bring bullion down to tbe capital to u*e in making copper 
cents. The Emperor absented and two officials have gone to the. far 
north to bring ik.'Wti ihe bullion. 

There i* a curious custom in Korea called Ohu-ham ,c Lendir\; the 
Name.'' It consist* in being made an oftiri.il just for a cay or two *n 
Order to be able to tack that particular title to one’s name forever after. 
Os course it costs semetbiug lmt there are plenty of men who have more 
money ihan titles and who are willing to make an exchange. J There is 
one of the government departments which does not countenance tbia 
son of thing. 

The drop in exchange brought the intrinsic value of Korean copper 
cents above their exchange value and immediately Chinese began to 
Imy :hem in right and left and send them to China The resuit was 
that tbe copper Ccr.t* went toa premium of aoceet* as compared with the 
nickels. It is «wid that the custom* interfered with the export of cop¬ 
per and a number of Chinese failed to ••connect/* 

T hr vug non t the southern provinces the lative cuh ha* been holding 
its o\»*n against the nickels and today a thouttitd cash is worth twice 
as much a? a tb cm baud caah in nickels. 

The Japanese consul .1; Sung-jin went to the vicinity of the Tjmin 
River to watch event* in connection w ith the reported movements of 
Ruesiao troop?. 

A Jaymfese timber merchant at Rui-ju treated a. Korean colonel in 
a verv impolite manner and in consequence the Korean soldiers caught 
him us be came out frx>m the Korea r. buxrjicks and bundled iiini rather 
severely, but bis injuries ar? not -terioiK. Of course the Korea*)* mil 
have to jiay for their fim % a« m-.ich a* it the hlame were all nn their suit.- 

A Korean soldier in Song-do about the lust n: October attacked and 
killed a Jap?2c*e who was atteraptirtj ro steal ginaerg and severely 
injured a Chirtatnao who was similarly engaged. 

M. Collsa cc PLancy, fornsuy years the French Minister in Seoul. 
!e/t the country on the 2nd last. It is -rot definitely know? whether be 
will return to Korea, but the probability seem* to be that he will not. 

Tbe voting prince Yung chin was for a Jew days alfli Acd with an 
eruption th.it frequently succeeds small-pox. TLiu interfered with the 
celebration of Independence Day and Hi* Majesty held uo audience with 

the Foreign representatives and *r.ip*.ay«s. 

Arrascement? have now been complete ! Cor the amalgamation of 
the Seonl-Ctamulpo R. R. with the Seoul-Fusan R. R, The latter com- 
pa:i> is causing out e\tc!i«dve levelling operati^s outside the booth 
Cbue, Seoul. It is evident that they iaiead to have very complete ter¬ 
minal fuel lilies. 

Yi Cin-vcug wa* upjMlited Korean Minister tc» Japan about tbe end 
nf Ortobai. 

0 :i the 4 ih m>t. bi> Mstje%*y, while eating some cl.r.ns. hit up-n 4 . u 
sti.ne hruk« .& tooth that ;i!rea.iv Aose. The t>*th v, rein-. * try 
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and a new otic fitted by Dr, Sotiera, the dentist, who fortunately hap¬ 
pened tu l>e ia Seoul at the time. At first it was rumored that the Kor¬ 
eans responsible for the accident would ba tarnished, but they were aP. 
pardoned. 

Dr. Souers. an American dentist living in Tokyo, bas lately been 
making a professional visit to Korea. He reports a very successful tame 
and he left many people rejoicing in improved facilities for masticating 
Kortan beef. There was a single case in which dissatisfaction was ex- 
pres^d but it i* only bur to Dr, r* to .W that the criticism was ap¬ 
parently ill founded. A large bimiber of people* including the Emperor, 
have been treated by him in a very acceptable manner.. That His Maj¬ 
esty was satisfied is evinced by the fact that Dr. Souers received a check 
for Yen 1.000 in recognition of h-.s services. 

Following nut the instructions of the Foreign Office Koreans have 
persistently cut down the Russian telegraph poles between Yongsmpo 
nrd E *i-J. but they have been promptly set up again each time. It is 
reported that for three days there was a very lively time along the line. 

The prefect of Chic-natn not rar from Masanpo reports that a Japan¬ 
ese wants to build a RurMUiai Monastery near that town. A quarrel ha* 
resulted because the prefect forbids it and the latter asks the central 
government to impress upon the Japanese authorities the fact that such 
an act is entirely be3'ond reason. 

The new Belgian adviser to the Household Department has been 
transferred to the Home Department at a salary of Yen JOO far ttUUinn. 

On the 5th inst. the Japanese Minister sent a despatch to the Foreign 
Office asking how it is that Kim Ln-su, a native Korean who has become 
a Russian subject, has been made a general in the Korean army. 

Kim My.jug-sii who had done some heavy work m making yanira- 
renners in different districts disgorge some of their ill-gotten gains, wa* 
made prefect of Sun-ch 4 un. He there began his good work on the ya- 
men-runnerb but beat one of them so severely that be died from the ef¬ 
fects of it. The victim's three sons armed themselves with kinves, gained 
an entrance to the prefects quarters hy night and bent him on the tame 
road their father had gone. 

When the young prince was ill with a complaint that frequently 
follows after small-pox prayers were offered up at all the monasteries of 
the land, and twenty palace women sought out the houses of tnudang arid 
p'ansu and had prayers said for the prince. The total cost ww iitmut 
70,000 Korean dollars. 

On the ech inst. tbe Korean authorities promulgated the law that if 
any Korean was caught exchanging Korean money for Japanese yen the 
policeman who caught him would take all the money and the offender 
would be putin the Chain-gang. 

The prelect of Sam-su 00 the upper Yatu says tbat last month thirty 
Chinese robbers came accro** the river and killed cattle and stole prop¬ 
erty belonging to Koreans. So lift got together fifty ti^cr-hunters and 
chased the brigands away. Several of them were killed. 

In South Chung-cb-ung Province there are band* of robbers luitnher- 
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inK irom thirty to fifty levying njyiti the village#. In Houg-ja district 
they Attacked a gentleman’s house but the servants and neighbor*rallied 
to the help of the family and drove the robheis a way but iu doing so the 
gentleman's younger hrother and one of the slaves were killed. 

At the end of October the Japanese population of Mokpo was foutid 
to be 1,379 including women and children. 

The Korean \rho overthrew the Japanese Minister's jinriksha last 
summer has been put in the chain-gang for two years but hi* da:a; 
against the Japanese :u Wonsan, who cheated him out of the ** 4 . bus been 
taken up by the government and a claim for 2,618 dollars has been enter¬ 
ed at the Japanese legation. 

Pak Yoog-wbii* Supreme Judge in Seoul, has been upper, a ted Korean 
Minister to Belgium, where the Korean government proposes to establish 
a separate Legation, 

Min Youg dun has resigned from the position of Minister to England 
and Kim Sung-kyu ha* been appointed in his place. 

Yi Yung-bCiu has beeu appointed Minister to Italy where a new lega¬ 
tion is to be established. 

The Russians have taken 300 Chinese woodsmen into the Yalu tim¬ 
ber region to fell timber. 

Five soldier* of the Kaug-wba Regiment have been apprehended for 
opium-smoking. 

Min Youg-cbfi] has been mode a Lieutenant General, at present the 
highest rank in the Korean army. 

On che 141L last, forty armed thieves raided a shop in A-o-gn out¬ 
side the West Gate of Seoul, killed the shop-keeper and completely 
looted hi* place. 

The Japanese in Chemulpo now cumber 6,383. 

Korean passport* for travel abroad are to be written in Chinese 
fcuglibti and French here-siLtr according to a xevent decision of the For¬ 
eign Office. • 

The native cabbage and turnips have been so dear this aotnmn that 
it is said that one third of the people of Scout will have to go without 
£iwc~Ai this winter. 

On Xs^vemtier 25 appeared a History of the Present Dynasty m Kor¬ 
ea, in Chinese : five volumes, 5^6 leaves, 1,092 pp. paper hound. It is 
printed in large clear type and bungs the history of the dynasty down to 
the year 1S96, YIH* boo> was stereotyped by the Presbyterian Mission 
Piessin Shanghai at tat order of Prof II B. Hu’betTof StniftL The author** 
name is nut given but be was a man who has been intimately acquainted 
ivil! all the main events tSar Have happened in Seoul since the year 1X76* 
Particular aUeoliuQ has been paid to the opening of Korea to foreign in¬ 
tercourse. As this is the f;r*t complete history of the present dynasty 
ever published it will probably be of special interest to Koreans. The 
edition is already disappearing rapidly. It is published at Wn 1,5c per 
set of five volumes. 

The startling news reached Seoul or Nov. 26th That V Pftjcn-ettn a 
Korean refugee in Japan, who it believed tchave aidtd in the ass^ssina- 
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tion of the late Queen, was murdered by a Korean emissary on the 25th. 
Detail* of the event have not as yet replied Seoul. 

Om Chun-wan, the Chief oi Police and other police officials gave 
each of the prisoner* in Seoul twenty thousand cash to buy warm clothes 
for the winter. This was a pure gratuity and one that reflects great 
credit upon these gentlemen. 

The Pymg-y*ng Super inteneut of Trade notifies the government 
that certain French gentlemen are planning to introduce the water of the 
Ta doug River into the city and persist in it in spite of all his objections; 
and he asks that the government take the matter up promptly. We 
doubt if any French gentlemen are trying to put water-works in Pyeug- 
yang but if they would it would be a most laudable thing. The Super¬ 
intendent of Trade had better second them 10 their plana rather than 
oppose them. 

The Privy Council has memorialized the throne urging that a gu<»d 
currency oe put in circulation $0 a* to prevent the distressing fluctuation 
in value^ v - 

Over a mile of Japanese telegraph line was stolen outside the South 
Crate tm the mghi oi the 10th inst. 

About the 20th mst as Dr. 0 . R. Avisou and Mr. Gordon were in¬ 
specting buildings outside the South Gate they interrupted a Chinese 
carpenter in the act of murdering a Korean boy. The boy was on the 
ground and the infuriated Chinaman was beating him heavily with the 
head of an ax, in the back and groin. The boy was nearly dead. These 
gentlemen seized the Chinaman, disarmed and bound him and while Dr. 
Avisoa attended to the wounded hoy Mr. Gordon marched the Chinaman 
off a ad delivered him over to the police. We trust an example will be 
made of thi* man. it is about time that outsiders 'earn that a Korean 
life is worth as much as any other. 

Fifteen oi the Roman Catholic adherent* in Whanghai Province, 
who were arrested and brought to Seoul for trial, have been tried. Chang 
Su-Jio, Kim HyOng-uatn, Pak Chi-wan and Kang In-bo have been con¬ 
demned ?o roo blows and three year* in the chain-gang ; Cbo Pyfrng-gil 
has Wen condemned to seventy blow* and a year and a.half in the chain- 
gang No Hang*mim r Ifak-wbaxi, Kim Pyfing-fao, An T l *-jun, Kim 
Ch 'mg-sam, Cho PyOng-hyQii, Cira W&n-yu, Chu Yang-jo and Pak Chin- 
yang have been condemned to receive from eighty to one hundred blows. 

Karly in Ncwcraljcr a Korean soldier in Song-do found two China- 
met? *nd a jp.paneee in a house surreptitiously making red ginseng. He 
accused them of breaking the law ar.d a qinirrel fuUowcd. The Japanese 
drew a knife and attacked the Korean. He wrenched the knife froxu 
the japanes* and struck at him. The two Chinamen came at him with 
knwes but he succeeded in downing both of them. He found that he 
had killed the Japanese and both the Chinamen, and prudently left for 
p*rt3 unknown. It is hard to tell where the blame lies. The foreigners 
were committing a felony hut the Korean had co authority to stop them. 
He should have reported the matter. Bat the Japanese drew a knife 
first, otherwise there would have been no bloodshed. The Korean soldier 
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ww found in bk Wracks and was brought before the Japaneac oon aahi 
a#ect and the prefect. He naid he acted in self defense > It was found 
tb«t he had taken, os a memento uf the occasion, 2^76 dollars belonging 
to the Chinamen. He was lodged in jail awaiting trial. 

A Japanese whaling ouuipahy has asked fur sunt LI grants of land at 
two places uu the eastern coast where they can cot up and dispose of the 
whale* that they capture. 

A band of robberv looted a village in No-yang and another ir Kim- 
p'o and loaded their booty on twelve boats on the river and wiled away 

with It. 

The palace at PycnR-yang is finished and on the xi*t just, the por¬ 
traits of His Majerty and the Crown Prince started from Soc/ul to ba 
placed in the ourtbern Capital. 

On or about the 17th inst. the Russian Minister visited the Foreign 
Minister, Yi Hu-yang, at his pnrate residence and oaked about the mat¬ 
ter of opening Yungampo tcioreign trade anti objected to ita opening. 
The Foreign Minister **id that the matter lay wholly with the Korean 
government and that it would do aa :i cbofic id the matter* 

The prefect of Pnk-cirung extorted 20,000 dollars from the people 
of his district and one of the residents there, driven to desperation, came 
tu Seoul and lighted a lire on Xam-sua in order to get the matter before 
the attention of the authorities. We hope he will succeed- 

The American Minister held a reception at the l^egatioa on the even¬ 
ing of Thanksgiving day which was largely attended. During the even¬ 
ing the original Thanksgiving )Vccl*m«ion hy President Washington 
was read before the company, 

TIIE YANG-WHArCHIN CEMETERY. 

Minutes 0 / fie Annual Meeting* 

Rooms of the Seoul Union, November t6tb. lyvj. 

In pursuance to a call issued oa November 9th. J903, by the Chair¬ 
man of the Yang Wha Chin Foreign Cemetery Committee to the West¬ 
ern >"ureignenr residing in Seoul, a meeting was held for the purpose of 
receiving the reports of the Secretary and Treasurer for ijdj, for the 
election of a new Committee and for discussion of matters relative to the 
Cemetery. Present were Hiss Excellency Mr* J* N. Jordan Chairman 
and Mr. BrincknieicT Secretary of the outgoing Committee, Dr Under¬ 
wood, Mr, Kentnure and Mr. Hallifax. 

The Chairman having declared the meeting opened, called on the 
Secretary to rea.i .he mi nates of the last meeting, and to rend his re- 
pr.rta for tue last year at Secretary and 'ireasurer. These reports 
Laving been read, were nnaniinrnsly adopted by the merting. 

The Cbaiitnan then called apon the meeting to proceed with the 
election of the Com mi tree for the ensuing year. 

Mr, Kenmure proptmed a* members His Excellency Mr. Jordan, 
Protestor Hulbert and Mr. Hr.DCkmeier; seconded by Dr. Underwood. 

His Excellency Mr. Jordan proposed, seconded by Ba-aickmeier 
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their Excellencies Hr. Allen ami Hctt vnn Saldem, Dr. Underwood and 
Mr. Kenmnre. 

A general discossion followed about election* at the ead of which 
the following Committee was unanimously declared to He elected:— 

Their Excellencies Dr. Allen, Mr. Jordan and Herr voo Seldom. 
Professor IIulbert, Dr. Underwood, Mr. Kenmure and Mr. Brinckmder. 

Ati informal discussion of matters in connection with the cemetery 
followed, after which Dr. Underwood proposed, seconded by Mr. Ken- 
mure that the cemetery grounds be surveyed by Mr. Don ham, and that 
a plan uf the cemetery be prepared. 

Unarttmonsly carried. 

Mr. Jordan then called ou the Committee to elect its Officers, and 
proposed as Chairman Dr. Allen, seconded by Dr. Underwood and un- 
«nitiiOU 9 ly accepted. 

Mr. Kenmure proposed seconded bj Dr. Underwood Mr. Brine k- 
meier as Secretory ami Treasurer. Unaniniouslyvcurried. 

The Meeting unanimously agreed that Mr. Jordan should act as 
Chairman unti'. Dr. Allen's return to Korea. 

l>r, Under wood then stated that in former years a bier had been pro- 
rid-id by the Committee for interments, and ashed where tins bier w«* 
kept. The Secretary having answered that uo bier had beeu handed 
nvi-.r to him -when elected Secretary three years ago, and that he knew 
nothing of the whereabouts of the said bier. Dr. Underwood proposed, 
SMX*rtded by His Excellency Mr. Jordan, That Mr. Hrim-kmerer make 
enquiries about the bier, and if it conld not be found, to have a pew one 
mode. Unanimously carried. 

The .Secretary then drew the attention of the Meeting to the very 
bud condition of the road leading to the Cemetery, and nrged that steps 
be liken to induce the Imperial Korean Government to put the said 
road in thorough good order. 

The Meeting requested His Excellency Mr. Jordan to lay this matter 
before his colleagues, so that a joint protest may be presented to the 
Korean Government. 

The Chairman proposed, and seconded by Mr. Hallifax that Mr. 
Hulbelt be requested to audit the Treasurer's accounts. 

This hrought the proceedings to a dose, and on motion, the Chair¬ 
man adjourned the Meeting at 4,4 p. m. • 

J. N. Jor r> a >i, Chairman. 

H. G. Uxi>EKW 001 >. 

Alex. Kenstcr e, 

R. Rrisckmkirh, 

Hon Secretary. 

Yang TVha Cars Foreign Cemetery Committee. 

Secretary's Report. 

The last meeting of the western foreign residents of Seoul, at which 
matter?: relating to the Cemetery at Yang Wha Chin were discussed, was 
held on October 25th. 1902. 
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That Meeting nominated a Committee consisting of Mr r Buuker and 
Mt. Briuckmeier to Lay up some land near the entrance of the cemetery, 
and to carry oat improvements at the cemetery. The Meeting granted 
foe this parpow 250 Yen, and in April of 1703 the Cemetery Committee 
made a Supplementary grant of 200 Yen, on Application from the work¬ 
ing committee for the same purpose, so that a total of 450 Yen sras at ifc* : 


disposal. 

Tills money has iiecn expended by baring 

1 lot, covered by dtle-deed, marked annexe No 3.... .yen 33.no 

1 lot, marked No, 4.. 75 00 

* ♦« »> 91 5 *" ..... 7 "-oo 

T p. >p *. p. 75 -“ 

1 .9 9, 9. 7 .... S 5 00 

I II »| 1l t .. - , 5 ,0 ° 

Labour for building terraces, grading road, building bridge, 

turfing ground and planting tree* .. 102.33 

Labour removing Korean houses and planting more trees 5-<"*o 

Ricksha fares...., a 16.55 

1 Tope measured30 feet)....„ 3.25 

2 Flank*, 2 Beams, x Frame. . . „ t2.n 0 

Making a total of...-...,, 43O 13 

Amount granted. .. . 450.00 

Fvpenditure... . .. 4th 1 3 

* Balance in band . ...\ ... 13 *7 


All these expenditures have been regularly booked, and they will appear 
again in the Treasurer's Report. 

During the last year five interment* have taken place and three 
giavestooes have been erected, 

Seoul, November 6th, 1903. 

R. Bjinckmehib, 

Hon. Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Receipts. . Expenditures. 

Balance in hand ... .. Yen 656.S9 Caretaker’s wages for 

Subscriptions in hand,. 335. or 13 months,..Yen 65.ua 

Interment fees.„ 10.00 New Year's present 

&ile of grave site* .. lip 65.WJ tu Caretaker. . 2.ro 

Interest on deposits.. 50.3c Digging graves. 18.00 

Item unaccounted for ♦ « ,97 Postage. Messengers 

and other pettacs.,, 4-37 

'Printing .. 3*55 

Ricksha fares . . 24-95 

Labour preparing the 

1 new ground etc.,« JoK 43 

(Purchase of land .. 293.00 

;i tape measure. 3 2 5 

,2 Flanks 2 beauts 

) & J frame . r » 12.00 

'12 Hces. 30 Bask era- .,* 4ou 

1 Deposit in Bank ...._ **549 61 


Total Yea 10S8.16 Total 

Funds in baud at the clove uf i^>3 


Yen xoSS.ib 
Yen 5 49.&I 

R. Brincxkejer. 
Hon. Ti^wurer. 
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Vi Vong-ik propc *«» that a palace he bnilt at KySn^>be«C|t on the 
Tu:iian River iti Ihmj.w of Uie }(r«at-gtano-fatbar of tUe fouuder of the 
droaaty, -who lived there- 

Vi Mu-j uex Lm IxtD made Chief of the Ordnance Rnxcaa n Seoul. 

Vi I'vni'ClJUl. Koreau Minister to Ru»ai*, Ua« aeul «j bw rraigsa* 
lioti «>wmg tci ill-health. 

Vim Cli-.njf-gu, Ute Mininter of the tioueehoid Department died oa 
tli? tgtli inet. 

• l 

A &rm occurred in the «rrtiv» at tUe In-chiln liiftfhct (in which 
Chcmulpoie tiloalerf) and all the Ur receipt*, mop** plaw ood other 
important documents were destroyed. 

A njun earning iiw dollars to the "Big Ruck Market*' near Chemul¬ 
po wiu murdered and robbed on the road on lbe 15th inet. 

We have received fmm Rev. 8. F. Moore a moot interesting account 
ot ?--* tfiMt to the Korean laborers on b sugar plantation in Hawaii but 
have mil space for it in this number. It will appear in our tieirL 

The JapaiKTse authorities claim JO.cuo vtti os indemnity fur the Jap¬ 
anese shuji that was broken into by the crowd the day the child was ac¬ 
cidentally killed on the electric road. This look* like a rather steep 
price but as we da not know the exact amount of damage dune it is hard 
in srv. At this price ittmtst have been a rather finesh*pand well stocked. 

Vi Keitn-t'ik t he Chief at the Palace Police haa arrested forty men 
who have been intimate with the Japaueae in Seoul or have exchanged 
I kW tTi moarj for JcpaAeMw 

On the a 1 si insl the government had a conference about the curren¬ 
cy and decided to stop minting nickels, to forbid Ahe making of money 
privately, afad to forbid people from making any discrimination between 
utckt^a and the goixl old Yufi. 

The reason for the slight stiffening in the value of the nickel is be- 
r:u.«.p speculators pnt a large amount of paper yen an the market at the 
m:iral moment thereby /nrcii^ nickels up and reaping a rich harvest 
themselves. 

As we go to pteM furtlier news comes of the murder of U Pftnvsflu 
stating that it occurred or follows ; There ware three Korean refugees 
livivg together namely 1 " P«nn-aun, Ko Yang-gctM* iso Wtta-myflag, 
They were supposedly friends, but one evening they were drinking 
uinl having a good time together when a quarrel arose between V P«Hr- 
sun and the other two and tlae latter attached Mr. U, Ko Yung-geon 
Rtabhcit him in the mouth with a knife and No Wfco-myuug struck 
him with apiece of iron, fracturing hi* skull. They were immediately 
arreted as common murderers. The two men drew out written suite- 
kiiCJita frnni their pocket* declaring that they had come lor the parpen 
of avenging the death of the late queen. 

The governor ol Whang-ha informs the government that a a French¬ 
man had arrested a Korean in the interests of a Korean Roman Catbolk 
and ha -1 brought him to Songdo. The governor protests against this 
usurpation 0/ authority. If this sort of thing stmts up again the people 
of Whang-be will probably aec that it is stopped. 
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The reports of the fracas between Japanese and Russians in Chem¬ 
ulpo Ate somewhat Conflicting. 'According to one witness the following 
are the facta. About twenty Russian sailors came ashore ou leave. Five 
of them separated from tbo res* and mad*, their to ft place where 
the Japanese were having; some sort of a celebration The Raa&Lau* were 
asked to come ttt and they were given sumetluag to drink. There seems 
to he no evidence that the Japanese were acting in bad faith in this, hut 
when the Russians came out and tried to bey scute cigarettes ul a >LhJ 1 
an altercation arose over the price, due to the mutual inability of the 
two parties to understand each other's language. The Japanese peeriH 
to have taken up a bag of nickels and hit one of the Russians in Ibe face. 
This started a fight tn which the Russians were of course, outncmliereri. 
They made their way as best they could to the jetty where the other 
■Russians were waiting for them in a boat. These latter hastened to 
land and aid thdr companions and a free fight began with about efghteca 
Kueeians ou one skie and ^eveial hundred Japanese on the other. In 
the fore front o: the Japanese were several policemen who mny or may 
dot hare been trying to stop the fight. Herr- is where evidence varies. 
One infonsaut says the Japanese police waved the crowd oa ;owuni the 
■Russians In the fight several Japanese were severely hart. At.last llic 
Russians got o(I in their boat but »0 ilouly. owing tn the crowd of \nliv 
that the shower of stones hurled by the Japanese Look effcotou 
them somewhat severely* There aeemato be bo doubt that the Japan¬ 
ese thereupon searched the town tor inure Russian anikv*. They enter¬ 
ed and searched the Housm of two Rmwians, namely Mr. Krell and Mr. 
Sabetia, but found no one. They also entered the hriti*h consulate but 
the Consul Mr. Lay met them outside and, knowing Japanese, convince 
ed them that no Russian * had sought Mvlptii in the premises. We 
understand that the Rufokiu Consul Mr. Pouanovsky bai demanded thr 
dwttn.ssal of the J*tp*Urv>je. chief of police and the other policemen who 
were in the mob, and tiiat a full apology be made We are told that the 
Japanese Consul Mr. Rato has sent a written apology to the Russian Ttsan- 
nf-warbttCthe printed apokgy has no* appeared. Neither side is ex¬ 
clusively ti> blame, Oo the Japanese Empmor’s birthday Rusaiou 
sailors were ashore and the plaee was perfectly quiet for Consul Kftto 
had assured the Ru*»ia:l Mlttiontiev Lliat quiet would be preserved. This 
shows that the difficulty was r.ot owing to the inability of the Japanese 
to keep their people itt order. At the same time it is singular tliat Rus¬ 
sian sailors should have been given liberty without special precautions 
being taken to trevent prouble. 

Two Russians un the Yalu, so says a native paper, took ninety Chinese 
woodcutters and went into the timber districts There they farce the 
Koreans to feed them without proper payment, appropriate their cattle, 
carU or anything else they may requite. 

Twenty mudattg weat into the palace on the birthday of L'rince 
Yuog-chio to take part in a religions service of some kind at which 
prayers were made foe the prince. 
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KOREAN HISTORX. 


Whto some one tried to evade the payment of revenue 
by claim) ug that the boat that was bringing it was wrecked, 
he decided that if this happened again the owner should be 
decapitated. The kiDg'restored the copper types which had 
been destroyed at the time of the Japanese occupation of 
Seoul, He built a shrine to the unfortunate Tau-joog Tfl- 
■vang. He remeasured the lands in the southern'provinces 
ior a proper adjustment of revenue. He decreed that though 
a traitor’s family most be punished with him, married daugh¬ 
ter? should be exempt from punishment. acquiesced in 
the suggestion of the minister of war that the scaling of the 
city wall be made a capital offense, but when the courtiers 
represented that if such a small crime deserved death every¬ 
body would be a candidate for the executioner’s sword, he re¬ 
called the edict. 

One of this king's most interesting edicts was in connec¬ 
tion with the census. Having ordered a cumbering of the 
people, he found that objections were ro’sed, because it would 
mean a more systematic aud thorough collection of taxes. 
So he put forth the edict that whenever murder occurred, if 
the murdered man’s name was not on the list of tax payers, 
the murderer would be immediately pardoned. Of course 
everybody hastened to get their names on the books and to 
let it be known. 

It was customary to expose infants born of incest, and 
they ^ere allowed to die in the streets. The kiDg ordered 
that the government pay the expense of the rearing o: such 
unfortunates. lie gave decent burial to those who died in 
the mat sheds outside the wall, where contagious cases were 
carried and left to die. He named nine kinds of men who 
would make good prefects, (i) Men of good life and conduct. 
(2) Good scholars. (3; Skillful tnea and those who fostered 
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trade. (4) Natural leaders. (5) Fearless men. (6) Students 

of human nature. (7) Men without an itching palm. (8) 
-Men renowned for filial piety, (y) Good authors. 

I11 the fifteenth year of his reign, 1674.. he was taken 
ill- The death of his mother worked upon his spirits and 
aggravated his disease, and death ensued. He needs no en¬ 
comiums except the bare list o: the great things that were 
done during his reign. They will go down to posterity as his 
lasttug monument. His genius coupled with that of his great 
adviser. Song Si-ryiil. ranged through every phase of politi¬ 
cal and social life, revenue, finance, political ecouomy, agricul¬ 
ture. mining, official rectitude, civil service, social ethics, 
sanif'iH'ui.education, internal improvement, the army, popular 
superstition, slavery, penalties, foreign relations, border 
police, famine relief, consanguineous marriage, publication; 
these and many other important topics demanded and secured 
from him careful attention. He pat down party strife with a 
heavy hand, aud only once or twice during the whole period 
of his reign does it raise its malignant head 

His son succeeded to the throne, known by bis posthum¬ 
ous title Suk-iong Tfi-vvaug. Party spirit had uot been dead 
but only in abeyance during his father's strong reign. It 
now broke out again. Memorials poured in upon the young 
king urging the evil practices of Song Si ryul, and the young 
king thought there must be some truth in them because of 
their very numbers. He became the center of a very storm 
of charge and counter-charge, of attack and defense. Being 
but fourteen years old and of a naturally vacillating tempera¬ 
ment, he was first the tool of one party and then of another - 
His whole reign, which covered a period of forty-six years, 
was one maelstrom of party strife aud was fruitful of more 
startling than useful events. His leading characteristic was 
capriciousness. Again and again he turned from oue party 
to another, each turn being accoinpauied by numberless 
deaths. But we must not anticipate. 

It will lie noticed that when his reign begad in 1675 the 
Xam-in party was in power with HU JiSk at its head. The 
strife over Song Si-ryul had resulted in his banishment to 
YYDn-san. He was the Bismarck of Korea in that when his 
master died the aged councillor found iu the son the same 
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JttiUttti* that the Iron Chancellor did. It would be aD end¬ 
less as well as a fruitless task to describe the party fights that 
took, place. It will be enough to say that the reign was one 
long fight from bsginiiing to end. During The early part of 
the reign, in 1677, a complete census of the country was made. 
It was probablv the conclusion of work begun hv the former 
king. It was found that in the whole country there were 
1,234,512 houses, containing 4.703,505 people. 

Some excitement was caused when it was found that 
Chinese histories were claiming that Prince Kwang-hfi was a 
good man. and that In-jo Trt-waug had revolted against him. 
After a sharp party fight the king decided to send an envoy 
and request the emperor to have the mistake corrected. 

In 1678 the Japanese again insisted that their quarters 
in Fusan be enlarged. Consent was given to move the set¬ 
tlement seven fi to the south, to the town of Cho byang. This 
is the present site of the tew 11 of Fusan. From east to west 
its length w«is 372 An A 3 and 4 feet. From north to soulh it 
was 256 (sitbn. Two official reception halls were built, one 
called the East HjII and th? other the West H ill. The houses 
were all built by Japanese carpenters from Tsushima and the 
wink covered a period of three years The Korean govern- 
merit gave 9000 bags of rice and 6000 ounces of silver tp cover 
the expense, and undertook to keep the place in repair. That 
this colony was kcj>t up in good style is showu by the fact 
that Keren nude repairs on these buildings in 1721, 1724, 
I74S. 1765, 1780, 1786. 1794. 1801, 18:3, 1822 , 1831. 1836, 
1850. 1S53, IS57, 1864. 

The roost trivial matttrs were made occasions for party 
fights. A storm occurred on n day when the king was to go 
out, and the No-ron party claimed that it was a dispensation 
of providence to sj'oil a plot of the Nam-ins to revolt and 
seize the reins of power. Whoever took a firm position on 
any point found later that it became the basis for an accusa¬ 
tion and a cause for death. So it was with the Prime Minis¬ 
ter Ku Juk who advised the building of a fortress near Song- 
do. This later caused his death. The courtiers accused each 
other in the royal presence about the most trivial matters, 
sneb as quarrels between the:r concubines, the cutting of 
fuel timber, the profligacy of tfcs Prime Minister's sou, and 
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snei like, while great matters of state seem to have takes 
care of themselves. 

Atid so we arrive at the year 1680. The N*m-in are 
stilt in foil power aud Hil Jnk is still roaster of the situation. 
But see how small a thing accomplishes his downfall. The 
day arrived for ancestral worship in Hu Jfik’s house, but it 
was very rainy. The king thoughtfully ordered the cuuuchs 
to get out the palace awning of oiled paper aud carry it to the 
Minister’s house and let him use it during the ceremony. 
The eunuch replied that Hu J'lk had already taken it. In¬ 
stantly the king's kindly feeling was chauged to auger and 
hatred by the insolence of the Minister iu thus appropriating 
the awning. He sent a messenger and discovered that a 
crowd of the adherents of the Nam-m party had congregated 
at Hu Juk’s house. They were immediately denounced as 
traitors. The generals were called and the house was sur¬ 
rounded with troops. AH the leading men in the Xam-in 
party were killed on the spot. The names of the killed are 
Hil Jtlk. Ha KyQn, Yu Hyuk-yfin, Yi \Yiin jfing. 0 Cbung- 
ch’aug. Yi T'd-sn, Chong Wiln-no, Kang Mau ch ul, Yi W&o- 
sttng and You Hyu. The king’s two cousins. Princes Pok- 
sun aud Pak-pyun, and eight others were banished. The No- 
ron patty were then called back to power. The king brought 
back from exile the great Song Si ryul and also Kim Su-ban, 
whom he made Prime Minister. In twenty-four hours a trust¬ 
ed minister and party were totally overtlirowu aud every place 
was filled with a member of the opposition. The next Few 
months were spent in hunting dow n the remaiuing Iciders 
or the Narn-iu party and securing their execution. Some 
were hung, some poisoned and some decapitated. One in¬ 
stance of this will suffice. Hu Sil aud Hu Yung, two influen¬ 
tial men lived at Yong-snn. There was no valid charge a gainst 
them, so Kim Suk-ju told the king he would find one- To 
this end he sent one Kira Wbau-gn to Yong-satt and gave him 
money to build a tine house adjoining that of the prospective 
victims. Before long he had them involved in treasonable 
plans and as soon as enough evidence was collected the two 
raen were seized and put to death, and with them a large 
nttmher of their immediate friends. Man-hunting was not so 
ranch a public necessity as a private pastime, 
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The newly installed general-in-chief found great *ibn$c£ 
in the arm> and thousands of names on the rolls, of men loDg 
since dead, Tuxes were being collected in an utterly,lawless 
way. These abuses were done away and others probably as 
bad or worse took their places, tor as power meant spoils the 
newly vie tor ions party was not likely to forego any of its priv¬ 
ileges. We are borne out ill this supposition by the fact 
that abort this time the king began the custom of making an 
annual visit to the temple of heaven to pray for good crops. 
This indicates that the people were being badly governed. He 
paid considerable attention to the navy and appointed An-ju, 
Suk-ch'Gn, Snn-an, Y«ing-yu, Cheung-san, P'yfmg-yaiig. 
Yong■yang. Kang so, Sam wha, Ham-jong and No-gang in 
P‘yBng-ati Prm ince and Chang-nyun, Eun-yul, P'ltng-ch'fin, 
HO-io and An-ak in V s ang-hfl Province to be usr -.1 stations. 
It was only at this late date that the second king of the dy¬ 
nasty received the posthumous title of Chong jong Tfi-wong. 

Attention was ;>aid to the border fort? along the Vain, 
expenses were curtailed and garrisons were supported out iff 
the land tax of the adjoining districts It was a time of many 
severe calamities. A fire in P'y Hug-yang burned 344 houses 
and a ftond in Ham-gyung Province destroyed go6 more with 
great loss of life. Song Si-ryul had not forgotten his old 
master, now some ten years dead, aud lie suggested to the 
king that Hyo-;ot>g TH-wang be honored with the St^sif. that 
is. that his tablet be not removed from the ancestral temple 
after the fourth generation, as was customary, but should re¬ 
main there permanently. It caused a great commotion, but 
tile aged minister carried the clay. It js true that lew 
monarch* of the line better deserved that honor than did JIvo- 
jong TH-wang. 

The year 16^4 beheld a sort of “reign of terror." It 
arose in the following manner. A messenger from the Japan¬ 
ese on Tsushima came post ha«:e announcing that a large Iv.iul 
of Chinese pirates was about to land 011 Korean soil. A panic 
followed in Seoul and thousands Oed precipitately to the coun¬ 
try. Bands of thieves look advantage of the confusion to 
commit many lawless acts. They formed a sort of secret 
society and their principles were anarchistic. They nr. tie it 
an object to raid houses where mouey was to be found. They 
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seized ladies as they were passing along the streets in covered 
chairs, and violated them. They seized officials whom they' 
hared, and put them to death. The government found one of 
their books and in it was written their oath of membership. 
Three cardinal principles were set forth i (i) To kill as many' 
noblemen as possible, (2) To violate a3 many women as pos¬ 
sible. (5) To steal as much personal property as possible. 
Seven men who had carried away and ravished a widow of • 
Kon;;-jii were caught and decapitated. One of them was ber 
own cousiu and he belonged to the so-called “knife gang/’ 
After a time the disturbance was suppressed. 

One incident of a peculiarly Korean character deserves 
mention. Sora: money was stolen from the strong room.of a 
fortress near Song-do. The store-house* ketper was’suspected 
but there was no evidence. So the commandant secretly 
questioned the keeper’s little son and round that the suspicion 
wns correct. Th? keeper was punished but the commandant 
was also cashiered from the fact that he bad induced a boy lo 
incriminate bis own father. 

The native records say that in the twelfth year of this 
sovereign, in ifiSfi, Roman Catholicism entered Korea for the 
first time. Certain foreigners entered the country and 
p Teach fed the new doctrine. We are not told of what nation¬ 
ality these men were but it was long before any European at¬ 
tempted to enter Korea. We are told that the new doctrine 
spread rapidly and that some of the highest officials asked the 
king to send the foreigners out o: the country. Whether this 
was dene cannot now be learned. Nothing is said of this in 
the Ftench work on the Roman Catholic Mission in Korea, 
end it is somewhat difficult to understand. It would hardly 
by fputid in the records, however, wers there not some ground 
for the statement. 

The following year beheld events that were to result in 
another violent revolution and in the driving from the seat of 
power the No-run party and the reinstatement of the Nam-in. 

T: «15 grew from the king’s taking a concubine, Chang, who • 
soon gained complete ascendency over him. A rumor arose 
that the cjnem <was to be deposed and when ITan Sdng-u ex¬ 
postulated with iht king, the latter dew into a passion and 
drove him away. The following year the concubine presented 
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t!»e king with a son, the most unfortunate thing that could 
have happened, for. the queen being as yet childless, it served 
to put the king more entirely under the influence of the con¬ 
cubine. Trouble followed i in media tel 5'. The king said “I am 
now forty years old and have uo son by the queen. The peo¬ 
ple are getting uneasy. As I have gotteu a son by a concu¬ 
bine I intend to make him Crown Prince, and anyone may 
object at his peril/’ In this way he threw' as it were a torch 
into a powder magazine. - The No-ron party who were iu 
power, were in arms at once for they koew that the opposition 
had been using the concubine to undermine theiT influence. 
Memorials poured in from all sides reminding the king that he 
was still young, that there was no need of haste in appointing 
the queen a successor. These memorials the king answered 
by banishing the seridrrs. Even Song Si ryul who had entered 
a mild protest, was stripped of rank and sent outside the city. 
TheNani-in party then stepped once, more into power. From 
the Prime Minister down all offices were again turned over to 
them. Song Si-ryul was banished to Quelpart, but the Nam- 
in were not content with that, aoc demanded his death. So 
he was summoned back to Seoul. Posthumous honors were 
given to many of the Natn-ius whom the king had ordered 
killed at the house of Hit Jftk. 

Not long after this the king began to make preparations 
to put away his queeu. To this end he made the following 
statement. •* For a long time I have been aware of the queen’s 
jealous disposition and evil mind, and I have borne-with it 
patiently but now 1 can endure it no longer. Since I have 
taken the concubine Chang it has been still more unendurable. 
The queen aud the concubine Kim bavc been putting their 
heads together in an attempt to frighten me iuto putting away 
Chang, but I saw through the plan. Now what shall we do?** 
Time aud again the officials came pleading for the queeu, hut 
the king was utterly deaf to all they had to say. He piled 
unjust accusation? upon her without deigning to give a single 
proof. Lurgr numbers where banished and a few killed outright 
because of cheir intercessions with the king. The most not¬ 
orious case was that of Pak T'S-bo whose name has passed into 
a proverb. He with two others memorialized the king beg¬ 
ging him to drive away the concubine and retaiu the queen. 
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The king's rage knew no bounds. He came out and took his 
seat in front of the fn-juug Gate of the Chaug-duk Palace and 
had the man brought before him. When'asked why he had 
written the memorial lie answered, “Because of the treatment 
the queen has received. '* The king then ordered red hot 
plates to be passed along his limbs Still he would not ex¬ 
press sorrow. Then bowls were broken into small pieces and 
the fragments were piled up on the man s already burned 
limbs, a plank was placed across them and men stood on either 
end of it and jumped np and down. The pieces erf pottery 
were of course ground into the man’s legs. As he still re¬ 
mained firm he was tied with a rope and hoisted lo the top of 
a high pole in a cruelly painful position. Ashe still remained 
unmoved he was banished to the south. His aged father ac¬ 
companied him as far as the river and >there he died of his 
wounds. This, so far from stopping the flood of petitions, 
only increased it, for immediately 16,000 men with Chong To- 
gyOng at their head sent in an appeal and likewise all the 
country scholars and all the students of the Confucian school. 
But every petition was returned by the passion-blinded king. 

in the fifth moon of the year, <6S^, the king deposed the 
queen, stripped her of all here titles, degraded her to the level 
of the common people and sent her back to her father’s house, 
uot by way of the great gate of the palace but by a side gate, 
in a white sedan chair, the hadge of a criminal. Concubine 
Chang was proclaimed queen and her father became a prince. 
We will remember that the aged Song Si-ryul had been order¬ 
ed back from Quelpart to meet his fate at the capital, but even 
the popular sympathy which a public execution at Seoul would 
have aroused was denied him, for the king sent a draught of 
poison to be administered on the way, and so in an obscure 
country village the gTaud old man drank the deadly potion 
aud passed away. Some of his followers who afterwards me¬ 
morialized this king in regard to him were killed or banished, 
together with the deposed queen’s relatives. The following 
year the sou of the ucwly appoiuted queen was mad- Crown 
Prince. 
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CHAPTER. XI. 

Heavy tux remitted .. a tendons novel... .the -wheel of fortuue turns 
. ..the queen restored... .sorcery ...Puk-hnn built... .mourning 
....a -weak king...a Indd Interval_terrible reprisals ...a des¬ 

ecrated tomb ...contact with the West ...king’s suspicions death 
. ..enemies killed .. party strife put down .. .seals for Japanese 
.. prohibition of manufacture and sale of wjue .. .a powerful con¬ 
spiracy .. preparations lor defense . ..Ch'uug-jn falls... .rebellion 
put down with a heavy hand ...honors distributed ...mining pro¬ 
hibited ...incipient rebellion ... reform &... .reservoirs .. use of 
wine interdicted ... hurcan of agriculture .. .important secret service 

... dress reform ... cruel punish men ts stopped_a new war vessel 

..honest measurement . imperial tombs ...monument to tbc 
dead political parties... .musical instruments. 

Each year a large Chinese embassy visited Seoul, atid it 
was customary to teed them from silver dishes, which were 
giveu them as presents when they returned to their owe land. 
This expense was net by a tax on the people of Song-do. 
While the king was making a small tour in the country lie 
arrived at Song-do and there he askec about this tax. The 
people replied that they had to sell their very children to 
meet it, for it amounted to 1,200 bags of rice. 900,000 cash. 
3.000 bags of other grain. 3,000 pieces of cloth as well as 
other things. The king listened to their petition and remitted 
the tax. 

Only five years elapse before we find the king making 
aoothe * complete change in his household, by driving out the 
new queen, who hud been the concubine Chang, and reinstat¬ 
ing the old queen in her rightful place again. These sudden 
and complete changes of face in the king would have been 
amusing h=d they not been accompanied by tbc shedding of 
so much innocent blood. The king had tired of his new 
queen. He seems to have beeu one of those men who require 
a oeriodtcal outbreak of some kind, but who in the intervals 
are perfectly quiet. The time had come for such an outbreak 
and Kim Ch'uo-t 4 fik was the instrument by which it was 
brought about. He had bought himself into the good graces 
of the palace women, and as a first step toward the accom¬ 
plishment of his plans he wrote a book in which was illustrat¬ 
ed, in romance form, the evils of putting away the true wife 
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for a concubine. The copy of this book which was given to 
the king materially hastened the catastrophe. The Nam-in 
were in power but they looked with couceru upon the king's 
growing antipathy toward them and they urged him to put 
the too bold novelist out of the way; but the leaders of the 
No-ron party, knowing that all depended on a quick, decisive 
blow, went in a body to the king at night and urged bim to 
follow' the evident bent of his inclinations. This he proceed¬ 
ed to do by banishing the brother of queen Chang, and with 
him the leaders of the Xain-iu party. Then once more the 
No-ron stepp'd to the front and prepare: 1 , to enjoy th*- got Mi 
tilings. High posthumous honors were given to Song Si rs ul 
and to the deposed queen’s father and to many others of the 
No-tons who had perished during the last outbreak. The 
king, to save bis “face.” called the deposed queen back little 
by little. He first put her in a little palace in An-dong ; then 
he transferred her to the *‘Mulberry Palace,” and finally 
brought her to the palace proper. The woman Chang was 
again reduced to hei former place and a stringent law was 
made that henceforth no royal concubine should ever be rais 
ed to the position of queen. The* martyr Pak T a bo was 
given posthumously the title oi Prime Minister. The rein¬ 
stated party tried to induce the king to kill the concubine, 
but, as she was the mother oi the heir apparent to the throuc. 
he could not consent. A slave of this concubine’s resorted 
to a clever trick in orderto turn the tables on the No-ron party. 
Enticing to his house a slave of otieof the leaders oi the Xo-rnn 
party, lie got him intoxicated aDd then stole from him his 
name tig, a piece of wood which each person was supposed 
to carry and on which his name was written. This he took 
and dropped beside the grave of the father of the conbwbine 
where it was discovered tliut a fetich had been buried. This 
wastoshowth.it a No-ron leader had resorted to the black 
art to win hack bis way to power. The kiug, however, lock¬ 
ed into the matter, discovered the fraud and killed the prime 
mover in the plot, a Nam-in leader. Many olliers were also 
bauisbrd. 

Foot years passed without any events of importance, and 
then the queen became afflicted with boils and expired. The 
records tell us that that night the kingdreamed that the dead 
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queen came to him ■with her garments covered with blood. 
To his enquiries she made no answer except to point toward 
the apartments of the coucubine Chang. The king arose aad 
went in that direction, and his ears were greeted with the 
sound of laughter and merriment. Wetting his finger in his 
mouth he applied it to the paper window and soon made a 
peep-hole. There he beheld the concubine and a large com¬ 
pany of sorceresses engaged in shooting arrows into au effigy 
of the queen and making merry over having done her to death 
by placing a fetich under her room. This was the signal for 
another of the king's periodical outbreaks. Io spite of her 
being the mother of the Crown Prince, he poisoned her and 
killed all her sorceress companions. A host of the Napw* 
party also met their death. The almost incredible number of 
1,700 people are said to have met their death as a result of this 
disturbance. There must have been in couuection with it a 
sort of "star chamber,” or secret tribunal where many went 
in but none came out, Jor we arc told that a few years later 
a secret prison in the palace was abolished. 

The year 171c was marked by the building of the great 
mountain fortress of Puk-han among the mountains im¬ 
mediately behind Seoul. There had been a fortress there 
in the ancient days of Pik-je. It is an almost ideal place 
for a place of retreat, beiug surrounded with very steep 
mountains. 

When this king died in 1720 the custom was first inau¬ 
gurated of having the whole people put on mourning clothes, 
and wearing them for three years in honor of the dead king. 

The new king, known by his posthumous title of Kyong- 

jong Tfi-wang, was the son of the disgraced and executed cod- 

cubine Chang. By this time the so-called Natn-m party had 

practically passed ufl the stage of history; its leading men had 

all been killed and it had left the field to its two great rivals 

% 

the Xii-ron and Soron, although as we have before said the 
No-rrm was overwhelm!ugly predominant. 

King Kyong-jong was a man of feeble intellect and he 
took no interest in the affairs of government. H. merely- 
served as a center about which factional fights wen: cm. It 
is said that his mother, the concubine Chang, when about to 
be led to execution, said to him. "If I am to die you must die 
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with me,” and at that she struck at him with an improvised 
weapon, a piece of wood. She sacceeded only in wounding 
him, but it was in a portion of the body that rendered it im¬ 
possible for him ever to have an heir. He swung like a pen¬ 
dulum back and forth between the Noron and Soron parties, 
agreeing with whichever happened for the moment to gain 
his ear. This caused the Noron party some uneasiness and 
they desired to see the reins of government in more responsi¬ 
ble hands. They waruily favored the king's brother as a 
candidate for the throne. The king was always ailing, for he 
never thoroughly recovered from the wound which his mother 
had inflicted, and he was unable to perform the ancestral 
rites. He was also afflicted with sores on his head, so that lor 
months at a time he was unable to wear the headband which 

w 

is such a distinctive mark of the Korean. The Noron leaders 
induced someone to memorialize the king asking him to make 
his brother his heir. They all added their advice of tbc same 
tenor, and finally induced him to consult the Qneen Mother 
about it. She entered heartily into the plan and the decree 
went forth that the king s brother was heir apparent. This 
was like a thunder bolt among the Soron ranks. The whole 
transaction had been carefully con.:taled from them, and now 
a man who could not, under the circumstances, be other than 
a warm friend of the Noron party was heir to the throne, and 
every Soron was in danger. They stormed and protested and 
memorialized but to no avail. The appointment of an heir 
was like the laws of the Medea and Persians, unalterable. 
But the Noron people knew the weakness of the king and 
they feared what might take place in some unguarded honr 
when the enemy might get the king's ear, and so they played 
a bolder game still. They asked the king to resign in favor 
of the heir. He promised to do so, but the unguarded bonr 
which the Noron s feared-came, and the promise was not kept. 
Not only -o, but when it was whispered in the king’s ear 
that the Norons were trying to usurp the power the worst 
fears of that party were realized. They were driven from 
power and the Soruns came up smiling. But the king wbo 
liked quiet and repose, had one lucid interval when he said, 
"There is no lyve of couutry iu all this; it is simple party 
prejudice and thirst for blood.” 
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He began his reign with a statement of his inability to 
rule the people rightly, and blaming himself for the sufferings 
of the people from famine and plague He jm medial ely 
proclaimed his son crown prince, so that from the very first 
there might be no question as to the succession. He had to 
give way to the importunities of his councillors and decapitate 
Kim Il-gyfing who had charged him with the murder of his 
brother. 

On the very first day of the new year he proclaimed that 
all party strife must cease ; that men must think and plan for 
the good of the whole country rather than for a particular 
party. As he was returning one day from a royal tomb a 
man beside the road shouted *‘There goes the man who poi¬ 
soned his predecessor with shrimps.” Recognizing iu this 
nothing but an attempt to keep open the old party sore, the 
king handled the man severely together with certaiu others 
of the Soron party who had instigated him to the outrage. 

From that day to this the Moron party has been uniform¬ 
ly in power. Party strife practically ceased, not by the dis¬ 
solution of the other parties but because one party obtained 
such an overwhelming ascendency that the others died of 
starvation. Several things led to this result. A series of 
unsuccessful conspiracies on the part of the Soron party, 
each of which weakened it to the point of exhaustion ; and 
secondly the extreme length of the reigu, during which, with 
one short interval, the king held firmly to the Moron party. 
The closing act of his first year was a reform which he forced 
in the government dispensary- It bad long been a rich 
morsel for conscienceless officials to fatten upon, but now the 
whole personnel of the institution was changed and il again 
performed its normal function’of dispensing medicines for 
llie public health. Tbe king's forbearance is seen in the iact 
that when a thief was caught, bearing upon bis person a 
letter from two of the palace women askiughim to procure for 
them a deadly poison, the king executed the thief but refused 
to proceed against the women, on the grouud that they had 
no possible cause for wishing his death. 

We here meet the curious statement, not mentioned hereto¬ 
fore, that from the earliest times the Lords of Tsushima re¬ 
ceived seals from tbe king of Korea. At this time thedauuyo 
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of that inland scut and asked the king to renew the custom, 
which had probably been discontinued for a short space of 
time. The king complied with the request and had the 
sea! cut and sent. It is not possible to conclude from this 
that the dsimyo of Tsn bima considered himself a vassal of 
Korea, for it is not mentioned elsewhere in the Korean an¬ 
nals. We can form bnt one theory that will account for it. 
This seal may have been only for the purpose of identideation 
to vouch for che authenticity of letters that might pass be¬ 
tween Korea and Tsushima. The time may come when, in 
the light of facts no? yet discovered, this incident may throw 
light on the early relations between Korea aud Japan. 

A striking feature of this king’s reign was the promulga¬ 
tion and eoforcemeut of the principle oj the prohibition of the 
manufacture and use ot spirituous liquors. We venture to 
affirm that this king was the first in history, if not the only 
one, to boldly assert aud rigidly enforce the principle of total 
abstinence from the use of wines and liquors. His three 
commauds were (if Party strife must cease. (2) Luxury 
must be curtailed. (.5) The making, selling or drinking Of 
fermented wines or distilled liquors is a capital offense. 

But this and other reforms were about to be eclipsed by 
the great upheaval of 1727, after the relation of which w« 
will return to them. The Norons made such desperate at¬ 
tempts to induce the king to continue the persecution of the 
Sorou party that he underwent a revulsion of feeling and for 
a shoTt time punished the Norous by calling buck into power 
many of the opposition. It may be that this short respite 
awoke the slumbering ambition of the Soron party so that 
when they found it was but partial aud temporary their 
chagrin drove them into sedition. There appeared at Nam- 
wun in Chul-la Province an insultiug circular asserting that 
the king had killed his brother aud that the whole Noroc 
porty were traitors It called upon all good men to oppose 
the government in every way possible. The governor sent a 
copy to the king who simply said “Burn it up.” But he 
greatly miscaculated the amount of seutimeut that lay behind 
that circular, and bis enemies took advantage of his unsus- 
piciousntss to work up a wide-spread and powerful conspiracy 
agaiust the government. 
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He began his reign with a statement of his inability to 
rule the people rightly, and blaming himself for the sufferings 
of the people from famine and plague. He immediately 
proclaimed his sou crown prince, so that from the very first 
there might be no question as to the succession. He had to 
give way to the importunities of bis couucillors and decapitate 
Kim Il-gyung who had charged him with the murder of his 
brother. 

On the very first day 0: the new year he proclaimed that 
all party strife must cease ; that men must think and plan for 
the good of the whole country rather than for a particular 
party. Ashe was returning one day from a royal tomb a 
man beside the road shouted “There goes the man who poi¬ 
soned his predecessor with shrimps.” Recognizing iu this 
nothing but an attempt to keep open the old party sore, the 
king handled the man severely together with certain others 
'’of the Soron party who had instigated him to the outrage. 

From that day to this tbs No run party'has been uniform¬ 
ly in power. Party striie practically ceased, not by tbe dis¬ 
solution of the uther parties hut because one party obtained 
such ar. overwhelming ascendency that the others died of 
starvation. Several things led to this result.. A series of 
unsuccessful conspiracies or. the part of the Sorou party, 
ench of which weakened it to the point of exhaustion ; atid 
secondly the extreme length of tbe reign, during which, with 
oue short interval, the king held firmly to the Noror. party. 
The cloying act of his first year was a reform which he forced 
in the government dispensary'. It had long been a rich 
morsel for conscienceless officials to fatten upon, but now the 
whole personnel of the institution was changed and it again 
performed its uormal function of dispensing medicines for 
tbe public health. Tbe kiDg’s forbearance is seen iu the fact 
that wbeu a thief was caught, bearing upon his person a 
letter from two of the palace women asking him to procure for 
them a deadly poison, the king executed the thief but refused 
to proceed against tbe women, on the ground that they had 
no possible cause for wishing his death. 

Weber* inert the cnriims statement, not mentioned hereto¬ 
fore. that from the earliest times tbe Lords of Tsushima re¬ 
ceived seals from the king of Korea. At this time thedairayo 
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of that island sent ami asked the king to renew the custom, 
which had probably been discontinued for a short space of 
time. The king complied with the request and had the 
seal cut and sent. It is not possible to conclude from this 
that the daimyo of Tsn frima considered himself a vassal of 
Korea, for it is not mentioned elsewhere in the Korean an¬ 
nals. We can form but one theory that will account for it. 
This seal tr.ay have been only for the purpose of identification 
to vouch for the authenticity of letters that might pass be¬ 
tween Korea and Tsushima. The time may come when, in 
the light oF facts not vet discovered, this incident may throw 
light on the eariy relations between Korea aud Japan. 

A striking feature of this king’s reign was t he prom ulga - 
tion aud enforcement of the principle of the prohibition of the 
manufacture ami use of spirituous liquors. We venture to 
affirm that this king was the first in history, if not the only 
one, to boldly assert and rigidly enforce the principle of total 
abstinence from the use of wines and liquors. His three 
commands were ( 1 ) Party strife must cease. (2) Luxury 
must be curtailed. (3) The making, selling or drinking Of 
fermented wines or distilled liquors is a capital offense. 

But this and other reforms were about to be eclipsed by 
the great upheaval of 1727, after the relation of which we 
will return to them. The Nbrons made such desperate at¬ 
tempts to induce the king to continue the persecution of the 
Soron party that he underwent a revulsion of feeling and for 
a short lime punished the Norous by calliug back into power 
many of the opposition. It may be that this short respite 
awoke the slumbering ambition of the Sorou party so that 
when they found it was hut partial and temporary their 
chagrin drove them into sedition. There appeared at Nam- 
wuu in Chul-la Province au iusnitiog circular asserting that 
the king had killed his brother and that the whole Noron 
party were traitors It called upon all good men to oppose 
the government in every wr»v possible. The governor sent a 
copy to the king who simply said “Bum it up.’* But be 
greatly miscaculated the amount of sentiment that lay behind 
that circular, and his enemies took advantage of his unsus¬ 
piciousness to work up a wide-spread and powerful conspiracy 
against the government. 
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DECEnBER 1903. 

One Night with the Koreans in Hawaii. 

I11 San Francisco I heard distressing rumors concerning 
the Koreans in Hawaii, They were said to be virtually slaves 
ti» the planters having bound IheuiNelves to work two years 
without pay to recoin p;us-i the Company for advancing; their 
passage money and the $50 necessary to enable them to Hurt 
in “America ” They were said to be very badly treated 
on the plantations where the Joort was. insufficient and the 
work very hard, so that many were said to be suffering' from 
sickness. I whs urged to stop and investigate conditions so 
that if these rumors were true something might be done to put 
a stop to further immigration. It did n^i seem likely that 
it would be possible during the short time our boat stopped 
at Honolulu for me to sec any of the Koreans who were 
represented as scattered among the plantations on different 
islands and I was meditating upon the ndvisabifcty of stopping 
over one boat when I found ou board a gentleman who 
occupies the position of treasurer in one of the sugar com¬ 
panies. He assured me that these rumors were false from 
beginning to end and urged me to visit one of the plantations 
and see for myself the conditions of the Korean laborers. 

This Mr. Cook gave me a letter to the manager of the 
Kabuku plantation requesting him to assist n»C in every way 
possible so that I might gi-t at the facts. Our boat got up to- 
the Honolulu pier st 2:30 o'clock and at three Mr. Koons and 
myself were off for Kahuku the terminus of the narrow guage 
raihoac which follows the seashore for seventy miles. 
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We wert* very agreeably surprised to find Mr. Brown the 
manager of the Kniiuku pi an tat ion aboard toe train. We 
went through 25 miles of sugar cane at a stretch. This rep¬ 
resented three plantations, one of which comprise* 5,000acres. 
The cane grows to be [X or 20 ft long, an t 1 $ months are.nec¬ 
essary Jor a crop to mature. The sod is examined and fertiliz¬ 
ing material suitable to the conditions of the soil is applied,one 
ton of fertilizer per acre being used tor each crop. The plow¬ 
ing is done by steam plows which turn up the ground from 
a depth ot two or three feet. Seven acres is turned over by 
one plow in a day. We passed one field of 140 acres which 
had yielded last year 15 tons to the acre which Mr. Brown 
said was an unusual yield, the average crop being eigtit or 
uine tons per acre. 

We passed three plantations which had yielded the past 
year 34,000, 30.000 and 20,000 tons respectively. One pump¬ 
ing plant which we passed pumps 30 million gallons of water 
per day and raises it 650 feet above sea level. This plant was 
installed at a cost of $300,000. The necessity of irrigation 
makes production more expensive in Hawaii than in Cuba. 
We passed a £ugar mill which has a capacity of 125 tous per 
day. The ordinary life of a sugar mill Mr. Brown told us was 
io years. 'Tins mill, above mentioned, cost $600,000. The cane 
is passed through rollers under a pressure of 400 tons and 
thus 05^ of the "‘Micose” is extracted. We passed some very 
dry ground covered with “Algaruba" trees. These trees 
when cut down grow again so as to be ready for cutting in 
jo years. The most delicious honey is made from the blos¬ 
soms, and the tong carub pods which grow m great abuudauce 
make excellent food for animals. We picked up some of the 
poos and were surprised to find them quite sweet and palat- 
ole. This is the food which the prodigal sou is said to have 
eaten. But I must go on to tell of the Koreans, After sup¬ 
per Mr. Brown ordered a special train to take us to the Korean 
settlement. The traiu consisted of an engine aud a fiat car 
ou which we sat in arm chairs. After a pleasant ride 
through the cane fields, with the music of the roaring waves 
dashing against the rocks swelling so loudly as to be heard 
above the noise of the train, we reached the Korean settlement. 

. Mr. Brown now returned home and sent the train back for 
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ns. I mention this, as it gave us entire freedom to investigate 
matters, We found that each Koreau family is given a house, 
or sometimes two families occupy one house having rooms 
separate. The houses are small and are nicely located on high 
ground. They are kept white with whitewash and were clean. 

Taicli mau is given his fuel and a patch of ground to raise 
his vegetables; water is also supplied for irrigating their 
gardens. Medicine and a doctor’s services are also provided 
by the company. A school is provided for the children where 
time are any to attend it, and also a room used for school at 
night and for church on Sunday. The night school is taught 
by a Korean who knows some English. There was no one 
sick among the Koreans at Kihukn. They cau have work 
every day in the year, as Mr. Brown said. The sending away 
of any mie who wished to work was unheard of there. Many 
tons uf sugar he said had been lost because of lack of labor to 
harvest it. The Koreans aie giving very good satisfaction 
m:u ::if* Company would like to have many more come. There 
arc many Japanese and Chinese working with them on the 
plantations. Wages arc $16 gold per month and although these 
men had been there but a few months thiv had money to send 
lionn*. Ore man sent 525 (gold) to his wife, and a number 
suit smaller sums. They are not required to work on Sab¬ 
bath but.can nvak<; more money by doing so I am glad to say 
that iKoie of the Christian? have yielded to this temptation. 

Next morning we took the 5:30 train and arrived in Hon¬ 
olulu in time to catch our boat. A gentleman who lives in 
Honolulu was on board and he told me that the Koreans had 
h..d difficulty on some of the plantations about their food. 
Kiev costs more than they have been accustomed to pay and 
the same is true of meat so that in some places they had tried 
to live on fli.nu, but not knowing how to make bread they had 
a hard time nntil the company sent a Chinese cook to teach 
them how to make their bread. Fish is plentiful and vege¬ 
tables also. From what we saw we were led to believe that 
the men in charge of the work were treating the Koreans very 
well, as indeed it is to their interest to do. There are no 
doubt some instances where the overseers may not be as fine 
men as the manager at Kahuku and where the conditions may 
not be as favorable. One tiling I neglected to mention was 
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that the Koreans are uot bound by any contract to work for 
any Company to repay the money advanced them. Blit they 
are willing to pay and are paying one dollar per month from 
their wages to recompense the Company for the expense in¬ 
curred in getting them to Hawaii, the matter being considered 
as a loau which it is right for them to pay. 

S. F. Moore. 


Banishment. 

(second paper). 

We were speaking of that form of banishment called J'«. 
which sends a man 3.000 ii from the Capital. The term is 
seldom less than fifteen years though it is sometimes modified 
to tc n. The island of Quelpart is the principal place to which 
offenders of this class arc sent. Then conic Heuk-sau Island. 
Chi Is'aud, Wan Island, all of! the Southern coast. In the 
north there are the two inland towns of Kup-san and Sam-sti 
under Pfik-tu Mountain. The town oi Puk-ch'img in the 
north is also used for this purpose. None of these places is 
3.coo !i from Seoul and =0 a man will be sent to one of them 
mid then to another. For instance he will be sent 1,000 // 
south to an island and then to a town a thousand // to the 
north oi Seoul. This curious custom -itis.s *10111 the iact 
that Korea is 3,000// long and the criminal must go the ex¬ 
treme length oi the country, which can not be dime by going 
in a straight line directly from th- capital. 

Arriving at his destination he is taken over from the con¬ 
stable by the "Keeper of the Banishment House.” and given 
a room in which to live. lie may not leave the inlineiiatc 
vicinity of the village. These houses are sometimes at pre¬ 
fect ural towns and sonic times in remote mountain villages. It 
is to the litter that graver criminals are seal, for there they 
cannot have access to any oi the amenities of social life 
such as in the former. In his place of banishment he 
is about like any other citizen of the place and very often he 
is the best informed and liest read of anybody there,and becomes 
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an important factor in the social liFeoF the place. There is one 
disadvantage however under winch he must inevitably labor, 
from the time he starts for bis place of banishment until the 
day of his release he is not a''lowed to weir the mtiHzu-i or uei 
head-banc which is the distinctive sign and badge of Kon nr. 
cilis'.«rn>hip, sharing with tin; curious fly-trap hut that distinc¬ 
tion. lie may not carry a knife nor any kind of cord, even a 
waist cord ; for with eilher of them he might attempt suicide. 
Nor can he oa:iy a gold pin in his top knot, for the Koreans 
implicitly believe that if a man swallows gold it vnli kill him. 
They say that the hesvj gold pin weighs down the bowels and 
causes death alter frightf.il agonies. No one commits suicide 
Hint wav, now that opium isobtainable. Sometime-, the banisli- 
ec man is put in durance vile the whole time he is it: banish¬ 
ment hut usually this is reserved for ihr seit-rrr forms of 
banish men: of which we shall speak presently. If the banish¬ 
ed men has money ho can use it as he wishes, making him-elf 
as com foT I a b'.e ji s his wide separation fiom home perm its. His 
wife and family may come and see him but cannot reside in 
the town ; ihi.s however dc-p.ou.s largely upon the temper of 
his keeper and the amount of money the exiled man can pay 
for such extra privilege*. 

Jt sometimes happens that the criminal makes his escape 
while on his way to the p'.rne of banishment or during tht. term 
of his detention, in which case tile keeper uiil lie punished if 
the missing r.un is not apprehended, but iF caught the fugitive 
will stiff.-i capital -iiiuish 1 cni. It sekiniii happens howrver 
that au official will try to escape. The commonest occupation 
of the banish.<1 man is the study of books or practice in pen¬ 
manship. 

The third form of banishment is called Ch’an (£<) “Cou- 
cetiaient," nieniionc.l in ttic* former article as “Kit-lnle.’' 
This is a common or vulgar term for this iorm of banishment 
“'concealment*' being the proper translation oi the character. 
This form is somewhat severer than the Yu, in that while the 
place of banishment may not b. so far away the nwn i- tint¬ 
ed with greater severity and i* subjected to greater indignity 
than the one condemned to the Yu, The crimes punishable 
by *lm penalty were much the snvrn* as those punished by the 
Yu hut also it wjs frequently inflicted on one who had b-en 
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n traitor in a small way or accessory to treason. Thus it was 

general'v a higher class of official who was punished in this 

wav. He was sometimes sent far away and .sometimes only a 

short distance. But he was guarded more sedulously, fed less 

liberally and treated generally in a severer way. Aud when 

he reached his place of detention he could not move beyond 

the limits oi his own compound. But the worst of all was the 

greater obloquy attached to this form o: punishment, in some 

ways like the difference between the words tiir and preiKirica- 

tor, thief and de fan Ur/, murder rr and assassin Qt 'bunco-sice rcr 

and rn/u fn »y - promote r (limiting the latter, of course, to Certain 

cases only). In any on: of these cases the second terra is in- 

# 

t Musically as bad as the first but undoubtedly anyone would 
prefer to be called the second rather than the first. So with 
y» and Ch iTH. There is not much intrinsic difference but 
the latter hurts the pride much the worse, aud pride is one of 
the main assets of the Korean gcntlman's character. 

The fourth form, and the last is called Ch'i (jg;) “To 
station,' or in other words to put a man where he will s/njr 
put. In other words it is life banhdim-juit in theory, though 
often mitigated to fifteen or twenty years. This is of course 
a severer punishment than any oilier and is considered little 
if any better than death itself. It is indicted upon traitors of 
a certain class, not those who have conspired against the 
person of the king but those who have been declared traitors 
because of their adherence to some policy that has become dis¬ 
credited because of the rise to power of a party opposed to it. 
It often involves no more guilt thin attaches to any man who 
has principles and sticks to them even when outnumbered. 
This sort of treason simply meins that a man is in the minori¬ 
ty But though his actual crime limy be small he is near to 
death's door for he is considered a capital criminal. When he 
is sent to the country he is bound hand aud fool and » bag is 
put over his head aud he is carried away on a horse or on a 
litter. He is treated with the utmost contumely and he is 
very apt to die of neglect and ill treatment on the way. Arriv¬ 
ing at bis destination he is imprisoned in a rough building 
surrounded with a fence or barrier of some kind through h hole 
in which the man's miserable food is shoved to hi in once a 
day. This, horrible place is generally spoken of as u i ri iun 
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which means pifr-stv and doubtless is a fair description. If 
after banishment the man is found to have committed other 
offences his suffering is augmented by inflicting whet is called 
Ka-gcnk meaning “addition of thorns." This is veritably a 
crown of thorns which is placed oil the man's bead and pressed 
down, He is alio liable to be placed in a cangue. 

If the man who has oeen condemned is in some distant 
place or is i'.J-or is harmless in any event, the terra Yo (J) 
"Finished" is applied to hint. In other words he is declared 
to be dead, though still living. This is considered a deep dis¬ 
grace. It is applied also to a person from the time he is con¬ 
demned to death until he is executed. Tf on the Other hind 
he should for any reasou be reprieved it is called kang idng 
or “born again/’ come to life. 

In conclusion it should be said that the Yu form of ban¬ 
ishment was usually inflicted upon small officials while the 
higher ones were condemned to the Ch’au. It sometimes 
happened that two or more men were banished to the same 
place but two men w ho were condemned for the same offence, 
that is, Were confederates i n cr ; mc, were never sent to the same 
place. It is only in the Yu form that the man is moved from 
one place to another. Of course the terms of banishment as 
given above are what we hud iu tbe law but it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to sjv that in actual practice there were many and wide 
variations, depending upon the caprice of the judge. For in¬ 
stance a man condemned to Yu might be gone a month, or 
six months, or a year, or fifteen years. 

One day King Ta-jong, the third king of this dynasty, 
was bolding his little grandson in his lap playing with him. 
The little fellow in piny scratched the king's face slightly, but 
enough to bring a little blood. The king laughed and did 
cot blame the little fellow but when an official saw the mark 
on the king’s face and learned how it was done he, and many 
other officials, memorialized the throne saying that the crime 
must be punished. So in spite of the king’s own preferences 
the small boy was banished, but it simply meant a trip in the 
country for a month and then a return to the capital. What¬ 
ever tbe boy thought of it the fazv wax-vindicated. 

The sixteenth ruler of this dynasty was Prince K wang-b 5 
who was never given posthumous honors. Being banished 
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to Kang-wha he was there ptit to death. For this reason we 
often hear of Kaug-wlia spoken of as KwanghS. When Trince 
\ uit-saii was dethroned and banished to Kyo-dong in 1506 hit- 
wife (some say his son) followed and tried to liberate hrm by 
digging a-tunnel into his prison boose, but was discovered 
at the last moment and put to death. A celebrated caw of 
banishment was that of the great general Yi Hang-bok who 
stood by KingSun-ju so loyally throughout the Japanese Inva¬ 
sion of 1592. Prince Kwang-hl, forgetful of this general's 
great services, banished him to Puk-ch'ung in the north. Oue 
night he had a dream in which he sat with mauy of bis former 
fellow councillors and disenssed the needs of tlie Government. 
Upon awaking he informed those about him that, as he had 
seen the dead in his dreams, he would soon lay down his life. 
Three days later he expired. 

.The great Scholar No Sn-sin, was once banished. The 
preFect of the place one day happened to sec the food that was 
being prepared for the banished man and said “Why do yon 
give this man Sue white rice? Go to the hills and find the 
worst rice that is grown and feed that to him." Again on a 
certain moonlight night, No Sn-sin's servant was playing to 
him on a flute. The prefect heard it and said “What, shall 
a bauished man enjoy music? Go and take that flute away 
from him." Some months later No-Susin was called back 
to Seoul and given high office again. He sent for the prefect 
who had presumably gained his lasting hatred, but when the 
man came before him he praised him and said he had doue no 
more than was his duty in upholding the law of the laud; and 
he secured promotion for him. Cho Heun, also, is held np as 
a model of rectitude because while serving a term of banish- 
tueut at a place only ten li from his parents' home, he would not 
go even that distance to attend his mother’s funeral because 
by so doing be would break the law. 

The saddest case of banishment was that of the young 
King Tan-jong who was sent to Yong-will and was there 
murdered. In fact Korean history and folklore are full of 
tales of banishment and the sufferings, adventures, escapes and 
vicissitudes of banishsd people. 

Since the year 1894 the laws governing banishment have 
been greatly modified and now ouly the form called Ju is in 
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us**, as a rule. At the present time there are probably some 
sixty or seventy men in banishment, the best known of whom 
is Kim Ynu'Sik the former President of the Foreign Office. 
He went to Quelpart first and theu was removed to another 
islaud. 


Korean Relations with Japan. 

In 16.51 the Japanese Envoy asked that the Koreans be 
made to use only the old time cottou goods in bartering with 
them, blit they found that if they were very critical of the 
quality of the goods it killed trade. So the daimyo of Tsushi¬ 
ma sent and said, “Tsushima has no rice except from the is¬ 
land of Kang-ho (ftp.) so we would be glad if you would pay 
half in cotton goods and half in rice.” The Koreans agreed 
10 this and gave the equivalent of 15,000 pieces of cotton in 
rice at twelve pecks to the piece, and made a written contract 
for five years which was renewed from time to time. Later 
the Koreans gave rice instead of 20,000 pieces In 1810 the 
ratio of rice to cotton was changed from twelve to ten, indicat¬ 
ing a relative rise in the value of t ice [and this in turn argues 
an increase in population— Ed. K A’.]. It was in 1678 that the 
Koreans made a special boat for carrying this rice to Tsushima. 
The Koreans found it hard to watch the store of grain that 
accumulated annually at Fusau so they built a boat to be used 
as a god own and io it -they stored the grain. It was not 
until 1708 that the government made a definite schedule o: 
the amounts of rice and cotton tha: each district was to give 
for the purpose of barter with tbe Japanese. [It would seem 
that iu time the government made this trading business a 
direct tax on the people for if each district had to provide its 
quota it simply meant that the government taxed each district 
so much and traded with the proceeds— Ed. K. A 1 .]. 

In 1753 the Japanese were lute iu putting down the price 
of the rice and cotton and this continual until 18x0 when tbe 
government had to make a strict rule that the Japanese should 
receive nothing until the price had been put down at Fusan. 
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In 1790 there was trouble over the fact that so much rice was 
wasted iu transport. To cover this shrinkage the government 
put out 002 hags at interest and the proceeds went to make 
up the loss. 

End of Rook I. 


Book II. 

Various Japanese Envoys to Korea. 

Before the days of Prince Kwang-bfl, 1609-1623, there 
were no great svccial Envoys from»jnpHn, only the annual ones 
which were reallv commercial in their nature. Butsoonaiter 
this date special diplomatic envoys came. 

ANNOUNCING THE DEATH OF THE SHOGUN. 

Iu 1650 the Shogun died and a special envoy 

brought the news tc Korea. His credentials were addressed 
to the Korean Minister of Ceremonies. The company includ¬ 
ed the envoy, the captain, the keeper of the gifts, two eunuchs, 
sixteen attendants and seventeen boatmen. They staved 
sixty-one days at Kumiii but did not come up to Seoul. This 
envoy brought a letter for the head of the Ceremonial Depart¬ 
ment, another for the second in authority, another for the 
prefect of Tong-ml, near Fusan, and the Commissioner at 
F-.i.san. To each one of these he brought a list of gifts which 
included pictures, mother-o'pnarl, screens, teacups. wash¬ 
bowl-, mirrors, figured paper, lacquered boxes and paints. 
And from each of them he received gifts mining which there 
were ginseng, tigsr-skius, leopard skins, silk, grass-cloth, 
linen, brushes, ink, mats and peas. He carried back answers 
to each of the letters which he had brought. 

ANNOUNCING ACCESSION OF NEW SHOGUN. 

In 1652 Wun Ka-gaug became the Shogun and an envoy 
was immediately Setit toaunotmee the fact to theKorean Gov- 
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eminent. He came with gift? to "the various dignitaries 
and likewise received gifts from them and answers to the' 
letters. 

various knvovs. 

Gradually it became caslomary to send envoys to Korea 
announcing any event of importance- For instance the ac¬ 
cession of a new daitnyu in Tsushima was so announced. 
An envoy was sent in i6.*jy to secure a seal for the daimyoof 
Tsushima. In 1637 one had come asking for a renewal of 
the trade relations that had been interrupted for a period of 
some seventeen years. Iu 1654 the daimyo of Tsushima scut 
an envoy asking that Korea send an envoy to Japan because 
the Shogun's father was dead. Iu 1755 an envoy caine to an¬ 
nounce that the Shognu had turned over the government 
to his .son. In 1703 the Shogun forced the resignation 
of the Daimyo of Tsushima and made biui send au envoy to 
Korea announcing the facl. In 164a an envoy cau.c irom 
Japan to announce the birth of a sou to the Shogun. The same 
was done in 1763. Later an envoy came to announce the birth 
of a grandson to the Shogun. In 17X5^ the daimyo of Tsu¬ 
shima sent an envoy to Korea tosaythat because of floods and 
famines it would be impossible to send the regular envoy now 
but be would send one later. In 1792 the Shogun ordered the 
daimyo of Tsushima to send to Korea asking whether, if an 
envoy were to come tc cement a treaty of peace and friendship 
w ith Korea, he should go from Japan to Tsushima aud tlicncc 
to Korea. The Korean Government auswered that this 
would be breaking long existing custom, for the Japanese 
envoy always went to Tsushima by way of the island of Kang- 
ho. The messenger.tried every means to make the Koreans 
change their minds and after importuning for three years 
succeeded, In j6503a envoy came from Tsushima bearing 
congratulations ou the accession of Hyo jong TH-wang in 
Korea. This envoy did not Come up to Seoul but a royal 
commissioner w r ent and saw him at Fossa. Upon the death 
of Kiug Iu-jo in j 649 an envoy of condolence came to Fu- 
sau. 

Whenever Koreans were shipwrecked on the coast of 
Japan they were given food aDd taken to Chang-geui (Naga- 
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saki) and the Shogun was informed. Then they were taken to 
Tsushima and a special envoy took them to Korea. In such 
case the Japanese boatmen each received one bag of rice from 
the Korean authorities. 

Other envoys came as follows, in 1658 to announce the 
death of the daimyo of Tsushima, in 1703 to anuonnce the 
death of an ex-daimyo of Tsushima, in 1760 to announce the 
death of the grandfather of the daimyo of Tsushima, in 1684 
to announce the death of the heir apparent to the Shogunate. 
In i$6o the daimyo of Tsushima sent an envoy asking for 
seals or credentials. The government consented and they 
were sent in the first year of the present king but the daimyo 
died before he had an opportunity to use them, so the govern¬ 
ment sent and got them hack. ^ ' 

ENVOY TO SETTLE DISPUTES. 

From the year 1650 if any dispute arose between Japan 
and Korea o: their subjects au envoy came from Japan and 
stayed until an ageement was reached. The length of his 
stay was indeterminate but it was accompanied by au exchange 
of presents. In 1640 the daimyo of Tsushima sent saying 
that trouble had arisen because Japanese had unlawfully gone 
to Fusan and traded and he asked to be allowed to station a 
Japanese there to guard the trading past from imposition by 
such outsiders. In 1684 the king ordered a stene to be erect¬ 
ed at Cb’o-ryang, part way down the bay of Fusan and on it 
was an inscription which forbade the Japanese to go further 
than that place from the trading station. 

SHIPWRECKED JAPANESE. 

If a Japanese boat from Tsushima was blown ashore on 
the coast of Korea the authorities took the men and carried 
their, to Fusan and when they left for borne each man received 
two bags of rice and a suit of clothes. If the wrecked boat 
was from some other Japanese island the men were housed 
at the place where they lauded and a special messenger went 
to inquire where they Vere from. They were then conducted 
to within six miles of Fusau aud were allowed to go in by 
themselves. 
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They were given a little rice and a letter was sent to 
Tsushima about them. 

* 

INSPECTORS AND ACCOUNTANTS. 

In 1656 the Tsushima daimyo began the ctistoro of send* 
ing twenty-four men to inspect the goods to be sent to Japan 
and to keep account of them but in 16S5 the number was 
lowered to ten. There were twenty-Iwo Japanese whose 
duty it was to suppress evils arising at the trading post 
(probably quarrels between traders Ed. K. /?.) They held 
their position only one year. At the trading post there was a 
little house called Tonghyang Monastery where a Japanese 
priest lived who had charge of the envoys* letters either from 
or to Japan. He held his position three years. In 1O94 two 
Japanese interpreters came. They held their positions three 
years. There was also a Japanese boat called, “The Flying 
Boat” which acted as a guide to the Japanese boats entering 
or leaving the harbor. 

(It mast be particularly noted that the term nsed through¬ 
out for envoys either from or to Japan is T’oiig-sin-sa 1 mm 
which is used only between equals. The annual envoys to 
China, ou the other hand, were called Sang-busa (_tnl|($) 
implying the superiority of China. Ed. A'. E.) 

Volume III. 

THE TRADING POST. 

Up to the end of the Koryi dynasty, 1392 A. D. Japanese 
corsairs frequently harried the coast of Korea but after this 
dynasty was founded guards were placed along the coast and 
largely prevented this. Japanese settlements were permitted , 
at Pusan, YBm-po (Ul-san) and Cbe-p'o (Ung-cbtin) and if 
any envoy came the number of boats he could bring was fixed. 
In the days of King Se-jong, 1419-1457, h Japanese from 
Tsushima asked that be might be allowed to bring sixty Jap¬ 
anese families and settle them at these three ports. The gov¬ 
ernment consented. In 1511 these Japanese raised a serious 
insurrection and generals Yu Tam-yon and Whang Hyung 
went with troops and burned the houses, drove out the Japan- 
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ese and put au end to the settlements. In 1573 the Japanese 
soni and apologized for this insurrection, so the government 
allowed a trading statiou to be made at Tu-mo Harbor three 
it from Fusaa and declared that if any Japanese boat came to 
any other place it would be considered piracy. Korean of¬ 
ficials were appointed to oversee the business and to prevent 
infringement of the regulations. In 164c the Japanese de¬ 
flated the place was too small and asked that the trading sta¬ 
tion he moved to Fusan but the government would not Con¬ 
sent. In 1 C>7 1 the Japanese aslced that the post he moved to 
C’e p'o but they were again refused. For thirty years the 
Japanese kept asking that the trading post he changed and iu 
1679 permission was given to establish the trading post at 
Ch'o ryang ten li from Fusan (The Fusau here referred to 
seems to be the native town at the upper end of the bay and 
Ch'oryang was a point some-what more than half way down 
the bay toward, the present foreign settlement, Ed. K. /?,) and 
the government appointed five interpreters to reside at the 
trading post. 

A lwx>k named the Yong-chS Ch'ong-wha 
says that King Se-jong sent a fleet of boats and attacked 
Tsushima but without any special results. The Japanese, 
however, were afraid aud asked that they might have only 
two or thrre houses at the three ports. The king consented but 
au official Hu Cho asserted that “They will soon rebel. They 
are so fickle that they will turn pirates aud Korea will suffer 
a greu calamity." The other officials laughed at this. 
Rut the Japanese kept coming more and more until they 
were strong enough to raise a serious insurrection. Then 
ail the courtiers had to confess that Hu Cbo haj been right. 

A book called the Cheuug-pi-rok {•*£ says that iu 

.he summer of 1502 all the Japanese at the ports left for 
Jnpau and their houses stood empty (this was of course be¬ 
cause of the impending invasion of the following Autumn. 
Ed. A”. A?.) When the Chinese emperor seat to Korea and 
blamed the king for harboring Japanese the king replied that 
eighty-nine years before, in King Se-jong’s time, they had 
wiped the three settlements od the map. Some say the Japanese 
had a trading station or Deer Island but no one knows when 
it began or ended. 
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UKSCXIl’riU*; OK TRADING POST. 

The trading-post at Ch'o-ryang was 37 2 tsubo (6 feet) 
and four feet long from east to west and 2y> /s"ho from north 
to south. In it were two houses, our on the east side aadoue 
on the west. They were the houses where the Japanese 
stopped. The east one had three large war# or open rooms 
and beside it was a janitor's house. In all there were forty- 
eight kan, It had an inner ani an or,ter gate, the inner one 
being of three kan. It had seventy-five kau of wall. There 
was a small gate in the wall als<X There were two water 
closets, one inside and one outside. There was also a court¬ 
house where disputes between Koreans ar.d Japanese were 
.adjudicated. It was thirty-two k'in and had a gate of one bum 
and a wail of sixty-eighl kin, with a small gate in it. It had 
two water-closets, one within and one without. The tradiug 
bouse was of forty kan with a one kan gate and one water- 
closet. . • 

On the west side there was another set of buildings. Oue 
had three open maru of twenty kan each and out houses on 
cither side. The front veranda was fonr kan long and one 
kart wide but the Japanese enlarged it at their own expense. 
The out-houses were fifty-six kan and six feel. There were 
' fifteen small gates and six water-closets. The whole of the 
buildings were erected by the Korean government. There 
was also the house of the Japanese monk who took charge of 
tbeletters, an interpreter’s house, twelve houses for Japanese 
officers who had charge of accounts and royal edicts, a doc¬ 
tor's house, a police honse. a house for contraband gooes, a 
“siring” house, a wine bouse, a market house, a carpenter 
sbop, a dispensary, a confectionery, a bakery, a floor mat 
factory, a stoic house, a rope-loft, a shrine to the spirits (made 
by the Japanese). 

In front of the tracing post was abund or wharf built up 
of stone on either side. It was 240 ifuba long and had woocca 
posts to tie up the boats to. The gateman's quarters and the 
gate were twelve k.m. There was one general overseer, two 
interpreters, two gatemen. No one could go in or out 
without a written pass from the magistrate of Tong-na. 
There were fonr kan of stables and a small water-gate of one 
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kati at the eolith-west corner. There was also a north gate 
of one kav but it was always shut except on feast days. Two 
Japanese guarded it. Around the whole there was a wall of 
1273 Isubo (7638 feet} and six feet high. Ou it were six 
sentinels i8«j tsubo apart. Each sentinel was responsible for 
any trouble that occurred on bis beat. There were Rix sen¬ 
tinel boxes of three kan each and in each there was one ser¬ 
geant and two soldiers. They were all Koreans and kept out 
any Japanese who had no business there. 


Odds and Ends. 

Before the founding of the present dynasty Yi 
T'S-jo. who became later its first king, was a 
very famous general. It was he who first suc¬ 
cessfully opposed the Japanese freebooters who for centuries 
hid found the Korean coast such a rich field for enterprise. 
On one of the occasions when he was going south with a fleet 
to attack the robbers he had to pass between the Island of 
Kattgwha and the mainland. The captain of the boat in which 
the general sailed was named Son-dol. When they reached 
a certain spot in the narrow passage Son-dot turned the prow 
toward share and it looked as if he were going to pile her up 
on the beach. General Yi, seeing this and fancying that it 
meant treachery, whipped out bis sword and relieved the 
captain of his head. But upon investigation he found that 
the channel here ran very near the eastern bank and that 
Son-dol had been doing just the right thing. Rut this after¬ 
thought was not of the ieast use to Son-dol, except post¬ 
humously. The general lauded aud buried tlie captain with 
extraordinary honors and thus sent his name down to pos¬ 
terity in a way that must have been very satisfactory to his 
descendants. So that place is called Son-dol-mok or Son-dol 
channel and you can see the dangerous reef today over 
which the tide pours like a cataract and makes the long - de¬ 
tour necessary. In Korea fame is fame whether it is obtained 
by doing some heroic act or by having your top-knot cut off 
just above your shoulders by mistake. 


A Rash 
Execution. 
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Kim Sur.g-il was a very effective governor 

Cross o: hi.*, prefecture ami it loufc a sharp man 

Examination. toceceivc him. Oneday someother prefects 

sent him a case that they could not un¬ 
ravel. A certain in an held a deed to some property and 
c iimv'fi that the deed was over a century old and undoubtedly 
v.dvJ The question hung upon the :.ge of that particular 
u.aim>cript 

“Bring me sonic water,” said Kim, 

1: was brought and with it he wet ine deed, and theu lie 
let it dry. It was :dr.io>t as stiff asit had been before welting. 

“Now bring me a piece of old paper.” It was brought 
and dampened, hut when it was dry it was found to he ijuite 
limp. Kim eve-d the suspected uiau. 

“You see the difference, do you? Old paper loses all its 
stiffness when wet.” The man immediately confessed the 
forgery and took his punishment patiently. 

Up to the year 1894 there were several plnces 
Places of of execution in and about Seoul. If a man 

Execution. was condemned to instant execution he was 

taken to the Keum cb'uu Bridge, the very an¬ 
cient bridge just west of the Ky6itg-bok Palace, and there be¬ 
headed. If the case were rot quite so pressing be was taken 
b» the Hycjiing bridge, the first bridge on the big street, west 
of Chong no. The third pl^cc was Cbong-no or the bridge 
on •‘Furniture Street” crossing the main sewer of the citv. 
The vext :n imoortancc was outside the Little West Cate and 

m 

list came the execution grounds at the river, called S3- 
uain-ih. 

Women are said to be afraid of the well on 
A Headless Furniture Street mvo the big bridge, because 
Ghost. a woman, drawing water there in years gone 
by, was accosted by a spirit and asked far a 
drink. The woman dared r.ot refuse but when she gave the 
water the spirit faded away. As it did so she heard tk; words, 
‘‘.Alas bow can I driuk when i have no head?” It was the 
ghost of a mao who had becu beheaded. 
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Editorial Comment. 

As the > car iyi>3 draws to a close we naturally glance back 
across the mouths to note salient features of the period. 
What has been doing iu Korea in commercial, social, political 
educational and religious lines'!* 

In spite of the chaotic state of the monetary system there 
are evidences that trade has been brisk. Real estate values 
have appreciated and the bum of commercial life has never 
been lender. Building operations hi Seoul have been on a 
phenomenal scalr. Foreign houses and shops have been go¬ 
ing up all about us at a rale that soon bids fair to transform 
the whole southern and western portionsof Seoul at uodislant 
date. It has been a rush year ior carpenters, masons aud 
lumber men. These large building operations, carried on in 
spite of Soaring prices, argue something. This money is not 
beiug thrown away. It shows confidence in the future and h de¬ 
termination to take advantage ol mauifest opportunities. We 
doubt if any other city in the far east has made any snch pro¬ 
portionate advance during the pasl year. Perhaps the great¬ 
est activity has been shown by the Chinese merchants, if 
building operations may be taken as au indication. A very 
large number of Chinese shops, of a substautial character, 
have been erected. Ou the part of the Japanese the advance 
has been less pronounced but none the less real. The most 
ambitious building erected by the latter is the double repre¬ 
sent* tiou in niii.c.itui e of the Nagoya Castle. These were 
displayed at Osaka during the late exposition and were then 
taker, 'down aud brought to Seoul where they are tobe used as a 
br,.:ar. Outside the South gate there has been, a transforma¬ 
tion indeed. Hundreds of native houses have been demolished 
and :l*.e whole level of the valley tor a space oi half a mile long 
by nearly a quarter of a mile wide has been filled in to the 
depth of six or eight feet to be used as the terminal station 
aud yaids of the Seoul Fusau R. R. It is problematic when 
we shall hear the sound of a locomotive whistle on the North¬ 
western line but that the Japanese mean business there can be 
no dguht at all. The new Severance Memorial Hospital build- 
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inf stands out in bold releif and.-a handsome structure, rep¬ 
resenting not the sordid si<lc ol life but the philanthropic 
and it will stand through the centuries as a fitting memorial 
to the generosity of the donor. 

The Kobe Chronicle recently attempted to show that our 
remarks relative to Korean refugees in Japan iudicated an 
attitude hardly up to modern standards. Does that journal 
agree with us that the present attitude o: the Korean govern¬ 
ment toward Japan is largely due to the very facts stated ar.d 
if so does it agree that it is a great pity that this should stand 
in the way of a perfect accord between the two countries? 
We imagine that it would be rather difficult to dixpiove the. 
consistently friendly attitude which the Korea Review has 
always taken toward legitimate Japanese aspirations iti Korea. 
We have always believed and have frequently said that Japan 
is the best if not the only friend Korea has — meaning the ouly 
friend who will ever render her any substantial aid, and 
though there may have been things to criticize now and again 
in the working out of Japanese policy regarding Korea there 
can be no doubt that Japan has always stood solidly for Korean 
independence and we believe sbealways will, so far as such in¬ 
dependence is compitilile with fairly competent government 
in the peninsula. As to the high-mindedness of Japan in af 
fording asylum to Korean refugees there can be no doubt 
whatever; but considering all the facts of the case and all the 
events that have happened during the past two decades the 
Chronicle may perhaps allow us to wonder mildly that Japan 
should show such broad-mindednc»s at such a, cost? The 
comparison between Japanese-Korean and the Irish-American 
is too far-fetched to be worth comment.' Circumstances alter 
rases, but as two years ago the Chronicle tried to make 
out that the laws of political ecu corny wotk piecisely the same 
way under all conditions so now it is assuming that interna¬ 
tional low is so inelastic as to take uo account of peculiar 
circmnstauces. 


Now or Never. 

W- have received a copy of an appeal sent out from the 
Presbyterian Mission in Korea ar.d n:3tiy uf the leaders of 
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the Review will be glad to see it. We give the greater part 
of it below. This is an appeal for more niissionarits, based 
npon the growing needs of the work. The appeal is as follows: 

"This year The cry for reinforcements has been going up 
all along the firing line of Missions. Nowhere is the cry louder 
than in Korea. Korea has but one claim, hut that is impera¬ 
tive and unanswerable. Korea's argument is her present op¬ 
portunity. The delicate political situation ; the beginnings 
of civilization with its drawbacks, always a bar to Christ; the 
throngs of new believers half taught as yet and apt to make 
dangerous mistakes; the multitudes beyond, yielding to the 
least persuasion: the utterly inadequate force of workers to 
fill the need ; these arc facts that stand out. One man now is 
worth a dozen ten years hence. The hour of Korea’s oppor¬ 
tunity is peculiarly now. We cau take Korea now for Christ. 
Perhaps we can’t ten years hence. Is the Church going to 
let this goldtu opportunity go by? It is for you to answer. 
Christ wants you iti Korea. Hear the specific call* as they 
arc coming from all over the field. 

Seoul says-' Loudly as the Work here has of late years 
been appealing to yon at home for workers, never has the call 
been so loud, the harvest so read;., the danger of delay so 
pressing as now. Seoul has in its assigned field over mil¬ 
lions of people.. To work this territory there are but seveu 
clerical men. two medical, and five single women. Of these. 
Lircc are assignee almost entirely to what would be called 
general mission work rather than local'work, giving five 
clerical men. otic medical and five single women for the evan¬ 
gelization of this fi.-lb. ( This year wc report 64 organized 
‘ churches, 144 meeting places, 1.51 2 baptized believers, 1,30s 
other adherents. Last year sVith two of our best men at home 
on furlough, with one fully equipped man and four others 
averaging 1 '/j years each on the field there were 11 7 baptisms. 
1 : should have been 1.000 with proper manning. One of the 
old workers returned from furlough has just come iti from his 
first country trip through a neglected field and reports so 
baptisms in twentv days. Surely the door isopen now. Will 
the Church enter iu and ih.js.ssss the laud? Now is our op¬ 
portunity. There are acid have been for some years, past the 
most cordial relations between ihe official class ami the mis- 
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sionaries. These may nol continue, long. Certainly the old 
intimate relations between the missionaries and the palace 
have nut been maintained. Lack of workers to enter the door 
has been the cause. The door is open now. It may close any 
day. Day by day we bear from the out-districts of prom¬ 
ising groups won over to schism or Home he£HU*t*. of lack of 
oversight. We can’t care for the field. It is so great. The 
young Church needs leaders. They must be trained. Who 
i* lu train them? Travel all over this district, go where you 
will, start a Christian service, and you will have crowds who 
will not only give careful earnest attention but not a lew will 
wait to enquire and it is almost a certainty that wherever there 
is persistent tffort there will be a church. No soil was ever 
more ready for the seed. God has granted to the Church in 
America this infant church in Korea. She today, starving, 
appeals for Bread. It u for the Presbyteriau Church to say 
whether she will turn a deaf ear to this cry and let her 
offspring starve. 

Pyttfig Yang's cry is even more urgent than this. No 
one aware of the present condition of things in the Mission 
field of North Korea can fail to know that the hour of Chris¬ 
tian opportunity in this country is striking iu clear and un¬ 
mistakable toues. In the territory covered by Pyeitg Yang 
Station alone, during the last year, 872 adults were received 
in baptism and 1,547 to the catechumenate, and those num¬ 
bers were only limited by the inability of the missionary force 
to do more. From every part of our territory comes the cry 
for help iu any fortai, for visits from the missionary, for class¬ 
es in Bibit study, for Christian literature, for.Christianeduca- 
lion, lilderiy women have walked a whole week, from Mon¬ 
day morning until Saturday night, to attend a ten day’s class 
for Bible study. In many country groups during the winter 
months, the Christians meet every night for Bible study, with 
only portions of Scripture imperfectly translated, all equally 
ignorant and with no one to lead them. Christian primary 
sl:1 nmls multiplying everywhere are calling vainly for qualified 
Christian teachers and numbers of Christian boys and young 
men, showing the richest promise for the future self govern¬ 
ment of the Church, throng into Pyeug Yaug from year to 
year begging for a Christian education. 
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And ever soundiug day and night is that other cry, un- 
heard to mortal ear, yet loud to the ear attuned to the Spirit 
and !oud surely to the pitying cir of i>od, the cry of the uh- 
nwakened. Hundreds and hundreds of thousands th^re aTe. 
in our territory alpue. lying iu desperate soul extremity, not 
because they have Dot heeded, but because they have not heard 
the Gospel of the grace of God. Or if they have heard at all, 
it has hern at a great distance and dimly. 

It is entirely impossible with our present missionary force 
• of eight oro lined men. one medical, six missionary wives and 
three single women to meet the demands of the situation. 
Work among the unevangelized we cannot even touch, and 
even in regions nominally under otir supervision ranch that 
ought to be done is left undone. Groups of believers asking 
earnestly for spiritual help and instruction are left nnvisited 
perhaps for long months, and wh;a tli? missionary is at last 
able to iucludi them iu his rounds, he finds perhaps that the 
sickness of long deferred hope has set in, and hearts that were 
once plastic and warm arc now liurdcrul and cold. 

Not to-morrow but now is the day of opporunity for Korea. 
How long this spirit of inquiry, so largely, unsatisfied, way 
continue to exist, or bow soon the people may relate into the 
old state of heathen apathy, who can say ? Given a few more 
years of utterly inadequate maiming of our Mission force, and 
it may be th3t here and there, all through tins beautiful region, 
like a mountain-side swept by forest fires, only charred and 
blackened spaces inuy remain where was once the promise of 
grpen and living growth. 

We are asking for consecrated men and women, separated 
and *cnt of God, and through whom He will deign to work out 
Hx purposes for this people. Come over and help us. The 
blessing of those who are ready to perish awaits you, and more, 
much more than that, the unspeakable privilege of enabling 
our Lord and Saviour, whose visage was marred more lhan 
any tiian's, to see through your etlurts of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied. 

Syen Chun—with the same conditions reports 4,537 cn* 
rolled attendants, of which 1,027 arc baptized and 1,646 cate¬ 
chumens, 61 meeting places. To visit every group even once 
a year requires a journey of 3,000 miles on foot or. on pack 
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pony. Our work has increased 50 % to ;o % each year for 
several years and the increase seems only au earnest of what 
is coming. No longer can we give careiitl oversight to the 
work. That long ago ceased to be a physicial possiMity. 
Oar whole iorce is but three clerical men, one medical,and two 
single women. But for the host of Korean helpers auc leaders 
fmostly with Korean support) eve could not at all do the 
work, and the present work would long since have crumbled 
away, All we can do now. hard as it seems to say it, is to 
care for these uuder-shepherds, the leaders. gather them into 
Classes, tench then as best we can. ODe. two or at most three 
weeks each per year. 

To the north of us about 200 miles is Kang Kei which is 
more than ready to be organized as u new Station mostly 
through the efforts of Koreans who have gone there to live or 
to preach the Gospel. There are over 150 Christians in and 
about Kang Kei with about 525 i» attendance upon services. 
This is a greater number than can be claimed by many fully 
organized Stations and the prospects for growthare exceeding¬ 
ly bngbt. But we cannot open the Station there simply for 
lack of men. A visit of a week or ten days once a year is all 
we can plan to give it. It is needless to say that if the help 
we are asking for is 10 do any good, it should come now. What 
the future has in store for us we don’t know but we do know 
that we need help at once to care for the work already doue, 
not to mention the crying need in the regions just beyond. 

From the South Country this year comes the most insist¬ 
ent appeal that they have ever sect out. Their call is for 
single women. “A woman, for Taiku” heads the list of pre¬ 
ferred workers sent home by the Korea Mission, It is not 
the first bnt now the third time and with an ever increasing 
demand. In 1900 though this door for work in our Christian 
homes stood wide open, the Christian women were few. In 
answer to the demand in February of 1901 Miss Nonrsc was 
sent ro 11s only to be taken away the following Fall. Since 
then our work among women has doubled every ye»r uniil 
every house in this large city (the fourth in the Empire aud 
capital of the province) presents an open door to the woman 
missionary. 

With ever enlarging opportunities not only has no oce 
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come to supply the need but this vear has seen the only two 
women with any knowledge of the language go home on 
furl •ny):. With Mrs Brueu but little over a year on the field, 
we came to Annual Meeting in confidence that our claims 
xnn*t he met But again we were doomed to disappointment 
and our little band has been reduced during the year from 
seven to four. Dr. Eva Field hav ing been loaned to us for three 
months. An inland city three days by coolie from the coast, 
where this little band constitute the otilv foreign residents 
aside from one French priest, where no foreigner except the 
missionaries and one gold prospector has ever been: these 
iacts constitute the social need which, together with the need 
of the work, compelled the lost) of Dr. Field. Every morning 
she visits the homes of Christians and in the afternoon meets 
a roomful of women in the new hospital. Also on Sunday 
and Wednesday afternoons she meets the vrutneu for Bible 
study. This work is inter: opted at the time of writing by an 
R-dav trip to some of the largest groups. Her first night out 
r she and her Bible woman addressed a crowd of sevcralhundrcd 
women and had to put out the light to get them to go home. 
By r the time she makes one trip East and one South among 
the other groups, the women will be gathering for the Winter 
Class, after which her short three mouths will be up, and 
what then? - This is the question we put to you— our sisters— 
in the home land. May God lead some ouc who reads this 
brief sketch of our struggle, to come out and nil this long 
standiug and ever increasing need, rendered now so acute by 
the return on furlough of Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Johnson. 
Though you come by the next t>oat you cannot get here too 
soon to answer our present pressing need. Come ever now 
and help us. 

Fusan’s strong plea is also single women. Our eighteen 
country groups have had no lady worker ior over two years 
and they cry luudiy for tiie peculiar instruction that only a 
woman can give. The clergymen can reach their lives, it is 
true. But not as they should be reached. Korean etiquette 
restricts the sexes in their relation too much. They need a 
woman who can enter their homes, hearts and thoughts. 
Though the clergymen can in a small manner touch the lives 
of professing Christian women, they cannot reach those who 
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are on the border line of faith. Women must help women 
over the first stages of the Christian road. 

We have no lady worker for our country groups. Wc 
had one Until two years ago when the greater needs of other 
fields crew her away. Our women's work has trebled since 
lh<.n and the women are more numerous than the men. Onr 
Bible classes for women have to be taught by men—a very 
serious handicap. There is no one to traiu the Korean wo¬ 
men for anything better, no one to raise up Bible women and 
Christian fern-tie workers. Two or three of onr Christian 
groups arc almost without men, and they form a serious pro¬ 
blem to the pastor, who cannot properly instruct them. He 
could do better if there were men preseut. Such groups need 
a lady worker badly. 

The need of these women is appalling. Had we a single 
woman at this moment, the tasks which would be hers 
when she was able to use the language intelligently would be 
greater than she could bear. We plead for some oue to supply 
the Bread which these children of our Father are crying for. 
We plead for some oue to help develop womanhood in the 
south of Korea. 

These are facts, aod facts that cry aloud to Him and to 
you His disciple. Now is the time of our need. Tomorrow 
may be too late. So many are hungry for the Bread of Life, 
so many arc dying without it; if wc don’t feed the hungry, 
speak life to the dying, a few days hence all our speaking 
may be in vain. 

From the 

PK RSnVTF.RTAN MISSION IN KOREA.. 

I 


Obituary Notice. 

It is with the most poignant regrets that we are obliged 
to note the death of Mrs. Vinton the wife of Dr. C. C. Vinton 
of Seoul. Dr. arid Mrs. Vinton have lived in Seoul for the 
past thirteen years, having arrived from America in .the 
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Spriug of 1891. Mrs. Vinton was a native of New York City 
and it was th=re that she was married to Dr. Vinton on the 
eve of their departure for Korea. From that time till her 
sad death on the fourth of this month she was a prominent 
member of the small social circle in Seoul. Many are the people 
who could Udi of her unstinted hospitality and her words of 
encouragement in limes of despondency and of sympathy in 
times of sorrow. Such memories of her form the best monu¬ 
ment in her honor. The quiet, forceful, womaul>[ influence 
which she exc-rted is measured by the void which her absence 
makes. The sympathy of the entire community aod oi hun¬ 
dreds of irier.d? in China, Japan and America is extended to 
Dr. Vinton and his children. Mrs Vitnon leaves six children, 
three boys and three 8iris. The Fuueral took place on 
Mouday the seventh instant. 


News Calendar. 

• 

One the. 2ist i>f November Ibe Foreign Office received a despatch 
iruni the Japanese Minister finding fault with the vacillating policy of the 
Government ami with its constant excurc* for cot opening Yongatupo 
t<i foreign trade The despatch was considered hy the Foreign Office to 
lacking in cuurtesy and was returned unanswered although it is well 
■known that the Minister of the Foreign Office wished to open that port. 
A Russian de-patch on the %y;;ne nay wits returned ummswered fur the 
same reason. This fesue seeuiH to have brought the Korean Govern¬ 
ment to u definite parting of tlic ways. She must make some choice. 

On tli* U. inst. the French Re presen In live presented His Majesty 
with a deco:alii*u Jroiti the ITcsideot of France. 

Apparently von only hr-ve to mention the name of a Christian gen lie- 
man as sncli to sel the AVv rtivwVA* to “milling , 11 as the cow boyi 
say. It read air account of a meeting in Siujighai at which Mr. Philip 
Gillett of Seoul made i : j-peeeh- Mr. (iLUett was referred to as a man of 
good physique as well as good principles. The Chronicle want* to 
know wlmt the connection is. If doubtie«& ha**- never heard the aphorism 
“Mens saiia iu covpore sauov' OI course the Chronicle tway s»y that re¬ 
ligion is not mens scxna hut me*** imam, hut as this is a nmller of opin¬ 
ion. why not make a clean breast of it ami ^ay that every-bodv is a fool 
that does nut think my way—or else keep still? 
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A acbolary gentleman from the country senri^ the foilowing cozji- 
ruuncation from tbe cotmtry. relative tn the subject cf mixed scrip*. 

1 am 13 meb tkra.ttka y to that i:i spite >1 the bt*uif of the 

tk klisia in MMtSt' teMtmbro imiie a nitre x are rtill t'/fti&n/cs that the 
gr<Tpk.ri will he issued in mixed ^»r, ww^7. T am sure if the gramma 
&<*i "f Korea need thin sustain grammahoi xitfihm A?i Knr^tion to the 
better undc:sUnii!in" of the gttphai. the $rainm«tikm ctro^awi ought xu 
have art edition of the grammala publisher, tor the ; .r particular benefit 
too, or authfapoi will not know that they understand Hcilcnlkon ■ I 
slfntfl that you will aitt'Oi your ommutiee in L&nJinio to supply faxeas 
this cinch needed edition of the grupknz. \ he one is as much needed as 
the other. If \ our committee in Lrmdinio understands that, it will arriTc 
at the proper (settle " The ubove looses much because of our luck of a 
font of Greek type hnt wc cannot forbear to give iu as best wc can. 

Ccti Yi lJak-kyun, the head o: the Military School and tien Cho 
Tong-vju. chief of the Military Law Bureau have exchanged place*. 

There have been so vnanv robberies in Seoul oi late that twentv re- 

* 9 

voli-crs but* been placed in the hands of the night patrol of each of the 
five department* of the city. 

Owing to lack rf funds in the treasury the November salaries were 
puid out nf the Palace Treasury, 

A I/and uf 120 robbers raided the town of Saug-ju 5 n Kyttng-sang 
Province in early November burning thirty-five Louses, killing two peo¬ 
ple aod severely wounding two others, burning two horses and two cows, 
burning 560 tags of rice ; dogs, Letis aud goods ot many kinds were nil 
destroyed. It was one of the worst raids yet reported, 

Min Yutxg-ja memorialized the throne saying that Ko Yoog-jrun 
the murderer of II Pom-sfin in Japan is n great patriot ond asking that if 
possible he be brought back to Korea to receive high honors, Xauy 
others have presented memorials of the same tenor. 

Sim Sang-hun, Minister of Finance lui been removed to the Mili¬ 
tary bureau and Yi Yong-ie became acting Minister of Finance early in 
December. 

The native paper*; state that the Russian Minister, about the first of 
Decernl^er, stated to the Foreign Office that the Shah «f Pettia desires to 
make a treaty nf friendship with Korea and suggest rd that Cho Min- 
heui the Korean Minister in Washington 1>« couiunsb.ojied to open nego¬ 
tiations looking toward this end. 

Foreign Office informs the Department of Agriculture that a univer¬ 
sal exhibition i* tn be held in Belgium in 1935 and asks whether Korea 
will «• ml an exhibit. 

Thu native papers contain the curious .^tatetuene that if the Korean 
government wishes Us secure the release of Ko Yung-gun the as«***in ox 
IS Pom-sun :t will cost <2/x:o! The Japanese anthoriters will smile when 
they hear this repcrl. 

Yun Hyo juug who was secretly :u league with K<j Yling-gun for 
the assassination of U Fora-nan came back to Korea for »»t::e reason be- 
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fore the deed was done. rie himself bas been under the ban here hut 
owing to this event lie has received a full pardon for p.isi ufleticts. 

Oue hundred new jin rile slut* which the government bought fur ase 
in the great jubilee have 1 >een sold off to high officials for yen thirty'five 
apiece. 

The cativc papers $ay that a Russian went on an inspecting tour 
’along the route of the Seoul Fusan Railing l>ut was treated so bad'.y l>y 
Japanese workmen aiong the line that he wired to Seoul demanding 
protection. 

Mr. Martin Egan, agent for xh* Associated Press in America, visited 
Seoul recently in the int^.est of the company, examining the conditions 
existing here 

Thr native papers of the 51b insit. dtate that Geti Yi Huk-kyuu, and 
« several other Korean officials were discovered by the police to be gam¬ 
bling. Trie pluoe was raided, we hear, but the uicn were not arrested. 

Five officials *>r fl'an-SU rank memorialized the throne, about the 
f.rst of December, asking that Ko Youg-gun the assassin of V Pom-snn 
brought back to Korea if posfihle. 

Yi Pom-cliin Korea Minister iu St- Petersburg has written to the 
Jr'/lr Sin-umn. ihe truttve daily paper in hc.-ul, saying that its 
report of a month ngn tlir.t he haul >ent a despatch to the Korean Gov¬ 
ern merit urging tha: Y-ogampj be nol opened c.i f«fe:gu trade was 
entirely :u.*e. that he had bent no such despatch, and that iff the gov¬ 
ernment wauled to open tbal port it h:d a perfect right tj do 50. 

In Ka:ig-\vi:ii Province, at the provincial capital a new tect called 
the Xuin liak has ariseu. It 1? eaid lobe a tnj>tic cull and is very imicU 
like rhe Tong-hak o: unsavory memory 

Over ;iftv houses were burned at Ch'itug-py'Mhg in Lhiil-k Province 
al>out the end of November, 

The Superintendent nf Trade nl Kvftng-lieutig inform* the govern¬ 
ment that the per.pl e ..long the T uni an are sotntwhat exc’.tcd by seeing 
Russian troops dri'Jirg on the opposite bank of che nver. 

In a nuh Ch'uug-ch’ung Province according to the unlive pres*, the 
Jos-* or revenue due to fu ’lure of crops amounts to io.ckSi ky:ti or £120,urn 

Seventy prefects wh:» are still in arrears of taxes 5 x 0 or more art to 
be cashiered. 

Etobbe-a hunted abut f.atv houses in Clti:i-j^ng North Ch*ung- 
Ch’i'mg Province early in December but no lives were lost. 

Xcjcc year the Crown Prince enters the fourth decade of his life and 
in consequence there will be a great festival in h ;9 honor on the first 
day 0/ the first moon. 

Yi Yong-ik was ill about the middle of December and went to the 
Japanese hospital for neacmeut He presented the hi>spi:al with 
Yen Ijor. 

The F’ruie Minister who trxik the Emperor’* portrait to the *• Welt¬ 
er 11 Palace"' in Pyeng-yan iz ^returned to Seoul on the nth iu*t. having 
accoTrplisbed his mi&iuit successfully. 
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The Japanese pap<*r in Chemulpo, the Chowtl Svtfio become* a rtavly 
from Jane ary ist. We congratulate omcotittMiipori'.ry upon this evi¬ 
dence of growing success. 

The salaries of nli the soldier* of the Korean army are to l.e. rr.i^d 
one dollar and e hall pej month. «ud the saUne* of the police are to he 
raise rf one d-JJnr per mouth. This rocs into effect the firs-l of the 
tew tea* 

9 

T:ic I’nmc Minister or. bis return for 1'veng Yang announced that 
on the way Ihe V%* 5 pij( Yang soldiers who arronipanied him as e*coU 
c^mniitlvd many acts of npp;e6Siou on the country people along the 
rend. and nr*ed that they l*e sent buck to the north but His Msr.esty 
replied that they must remain lor the present. ’ . 

l*he Korean Legation building in Tokyo ha* lately been repaired 
throughout. r - 

The frdhiwuig account of the Mokpo rioit* is sent us by reliable wit* 
«e>*es. 

1 he trouble arose over The appointment of the bosses of the coolies 
that in ensure rice in the settlement j ) The Japanese consol tna:i> 
tlinen that they must be appointed by him or -the municipality *rd 
have a licence. The • 
twmld app>mt them and issue licences. Consequently there were two 
eet* tor a wh»ir T bringing on frequent ermfliots between the Japanese and 
Koietui coolies. Then the Korean coolies struck in a body. boycotting 
the Japant*? xettlea.enl. A lot of Japanese wem t > the Korean Yatren 
one night nlniut .C o’clock, each with ucUib.atid SewreJ^ Leal some Ckusns. 
They had expelled every one from the 100 m £nd had surrounded the Kamui 
in a very threatening manner (with their clubs I when he was rescued by 
Mr. Hopkins. 

Later the Korean* caught and severely heat one or two of their own 
CmuilTyme:: vvfci* riaTt-1 to disregard Then bcycot. one man would prob¬ 
ably have been killed but was rescued by Korean police. i'be Korean 
mob then went ami demolished h:s house nnrt tur. or three u:her houses 
belonging to hi:u or bis friends or relatives. 

The Japanese ir;ob then beat some Korean policemen. Korean** 
tVi<-n tTted P* block the road Ice fling to the Mritlemem, collecting pile* of 
stones here i-ud there its A for u *Um< fight, bnnday filly murine* were 
Ir-.r.dcd and marched the streets a* 1 if to inti mi date the Koreans, and tbett 
returned. Early yesterday about S o'clock we uoticed scores of Jaynes* 
o\ilics hurrying past Ruin# about a mile from the settlement to where 
the Korean coolies weic massed a:.a Korean v : ,IP.ge. They there chased 
;.T.d lx:al the Koreans in a pretty rough fashion. I went out to *rc them 
and found ** vpirtecn fir. men. j woman) pri-.ttr badly beulen up ur.d 
lying in the neighboring houses, some w.tli bruises nn their bodies and 
*nme with cuts in their bead* *iid blood all over their clothe* So faros 1 

could -ee none Mere dungeroaaly or fatally hurt. This was also l)r. -- 

Opinion who examined most oi tbeui. 


u| . TTta : mancd that us they werfe Koreans lie 
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The trouble ha* been going oa for more than a month and I am told 
trade completely tied up. Many of the Korean junks* that come b▼ 
the score s bringing r:cc. have left for Kansan and Fusaui uq< 1 ercn the 
Kocecii *a:npu:i* leave vacate*: the harbor so that it lb di£b cult for paa- 
setigers to ro to and from the steamers. 

8o<dt after the Kaimri was intimidated he left overland for Seoul 
to push the ease in the court.*. Affair* were put in the band* of the 
acting Kamni who resigned by telegraph. The chief of police is sick 1 

The Superintendent of Trade ac Clienicilpa reports that a serious rob- 
herv of gun-powder and copper money took place on the premises of 
Meyer and Coi of Chemulpo late in November. 

On December first the Dauisb government through the Russian 
Minister in Seoul presented to His majesty a decoration of high order. 

We are sorrv to learn tlmt on Dec 2nd the bouse occupied by Mr. 
Wallace in Chemulpo was destroyed by fire. All the funiturc was lost. 
We understand that ;t earned a lair mftjrance, however. 

The Chemulpo merchants, on the vth inst., begun the publication of 
a periodical dev ted to Che interests of trade in that pjrt. 

A general meeting of the Korea brunch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
wan held at the Seoul Union on Wednesday the 23rd inst. A paper 00 
he AV<x^ or Korean national examinations, was read by Mr. Humbert. 
It was followed by interesting remark* by Mr. Jordan, the president of 
the society; and hy others. Tt w.w generally agreed that 00 the whole 
the acspcusion of these examinations in 1 $)i was a mistake uud tbut the 
evils connected with the system were m:>re than overbalanced by the 
benefits which it conferred iu encoumgii g education and in forming a 
potent bond of union between the provinces. The whole social and 
economical .side of the question was passed over in the reading of 
he pauer because of the necessity of getting it within the hour, but it is 
expected that if the paper is published these features will be touched 
upon. 

Oil the 4th of December the Seoul Fusan Railway officials gave a 
large rm-nlier of Korean officials an opportunity to see the progress mode 
on tiie road, by taking them mi an excursion to Suwun. 

It ;s said that the order to rai*e only 30,000 lbs of ginseng For the 
next crop is causing gren: autre nog among the ginseng farmers, since 
usually a* much as twice that amount fa prepared for market. 

On the 16th ir.ht the Russian Minister comp.ained of the Superin¬ 
tendent of tnul£ a: Ky m^-beriug. near the Tuman river and said he 
must be dismissed. He resigned and Sim Chong-suk waft appointed in 
Ir’s place. 

On the 20th inst. Lady Oin was. raised one degree and received the 
grade of Kwi-bi or "Particular Con wit.” 

Yen Chi-ho was appointed Superintendent of trade at Mak-po in 
place ol Kim Suog-gyii wlio was disliked by Che Japanese because of his 
claim that be had the right to license the bosses ox the coolie gang who 
measure rice in the concession at that port. Mr. Yun's intimate know¬ 
ledge o: such matters will do much to settle the disputed queit*on. 
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Tho Superintendent of Trade ou the Ruesiati border at To mao 
River a®kR that he be provided with interpreters, who can Hjitak Chin¬ 
ese, .and Rtissiar., as his work is greatly hindered by lack of such help. 

The governor of South IIam*gyhug I'rorinct write® that there arc 
constant border lights between Koreans and mounted Chinese bandits 
on the northern border near Sarasa. 

Gold coins are being steadily made at the Imperial mint, and 
?: ,ioo.ooo worth will he turned out. Also f J ,5tx:,ooo worth o> silver half 
dol'rtrs have already been minted 

Tbe acting superintendent of trade at Mok-pj, pending the arrival 
of Mr. Yen Chi-ho, reports that four of ilie men injured in the recent 
Tiot Eire likely to die. 

A man named V: Ch’ang-y&l, in prison for the paa: seven year* be¬ 
cause of ftUpp.j-.ed connection with the death of tbe late queen, died in 
prisuTi a few days Ego because oi cold and exposure. 

Agent* of tbe Russian Timber Company have gone up the Yalu as 
far a* Samsu marking out the timber bind that they aregoiogto exploit- 

A hand of robin:rs catered the h >cse of b retired official o: p'<in x?t 
r*uk in Cb'nug-ju, killed bis son and looted tbe place. 

The “br>yft M engaged in the; different government offices receive ffi 
a month iu Korean money. They have now combined and declare they 
Cantu* live on this amount us it is only enough to Huy a single load of 
fuel 1<» fay nothing of rice. 

The mayor of Seoul has passed a decree that all jinrik&haa must be 
provided with lamps at night. 

Japanese living on O-ch Cng island off Chulla Province have estab¬ 
lished a p ^t o6.c: of their own at that place 

On the evening r,f tbe 15th. merchants in Seoul had a 

Hireling n| which weie discussed ways and means* of overcoming the 
obstacles to trade here. Tbe results of their conference were sent in the 
form of a letter ta the Prime Minister ir. Tokyo. 

The native papers «ah that yen H,fcoohave been demiirdrij from the 
Korean government as indemnity for the injury done to the Electric 
Company because of tbe trouble last Sommer when the government 
faded to protect the line. 

The house* of the former Home Minister Yi Kenn-ha was raided by 
jobbers a few nights ago. They were anm-i with swords and firearms. 
A large munmt of good* w«?re secured including money, jeweliy and 
Other cosily articles. 

On the 19th inst. the French Representative repeated therequest for 
a gold mining ciiricev*un) in Cb'ang-song. 

Tbe prelect of Yong-ch in which Yongampu is situated informs 
the government that several hundred Chinese have been brought into 
that port and the} bring with tlietii n great dealcfopium. Tbisis likely 
to introduce the portions drug. He B c k* that the port be opened at 
twice In foreign tiade and that then* opiituk-e-iler* he dealt with, 

Yi Chi-yong bus been apjjointer- Fcrretgu Minister iu ibe place of tb 
Acting Minister Yi Ha-yung. 
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KOREAN HISTORY. 


This conspiracy was headed by the son of the executed Kim 
U-Ryung, by Mot Si-ry&ng the brother of Mok Ho*ryflag and 
bv the sons and other near relatives of the killed and banished 
leaders of the Soron party. A large force was collected in 
Kyung-saog Province and Yi lo-jwa and Ctnug Heui-ryaug 
were put in command. The conspiracy honeycombed the 
whole country, for we are told that in P'yung-au Province 
Yi Sa-si'mg took charge of an insurrectionary force, while at 
the capital Kim Chung-geui and Nani T'S-jung worked in its 
interests. It was agreed that on the twentieth of the third 
tnoon Seoul should be eutered and that Prince Mil-wha be put 
on the throne. But there was a weak point in this as in all 
such ventures. One of the leaders in the south, An Pak. had 
a friend living at Yong-jn, in the direct line ol the approach 
to Seoul and he warned him to move, as something was about 
to happen. The frieod coaxed him into lelting him the whole 
affair, and then brought the story straight to Seoul. This in¬ 
former was Oboe Kyo-sfr. Immediately the king sent out a 
heavy guard to the river ard also manned the wall of the 
Capital. Troops were thrown into Yang-siltig, Chin-wi, Su- 
wun, Yang-in, Chuk-sau and Ch‘un-ch'in, and were told to 
seize anyone who made the least disturbance. The brother o: 
An Pak being caught, he gave the details of the position of 
the rebel troops and other important particulars. The king 
appointed 0 Myung-hang of the Soron party as general-in- 
chief of an expedition against the seditious people of the south. 
He took with him .2,000 soldiers, but gathered more as he 
proceeded south. Strong bodies of troops were also sent north 
along the Pekiug road and to Pak-pawioutside the East Gate, 
to guard the appoacbes to the city. In the south loyal troops 
werein force at Muu-gyuug Fortress near Cho-ryuug Pass and 
the governor of Whang-hS Province also took soldiers and sta¬ 
tioned himself at Whang-in, near P‘yuug-yaog. 

In the south, the great rebel leader, Yi In-jwa, with ban¬ 
ners dying, led his powerful army northward to the town of 
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Chiing-ju. Here was stored a large amount of government 
provisions and arms. It was taken not by storm but by 
strategem. Arms were sent into the city oa litters covered 
with vegetables and other things and soldiers went in, dis¬ 
guised as coolies. Once inside, they soon put the small gar¬ 
rison out of the way and killed the commandant. Yi then 
resumed the march ou Seoul, appointing prefects in the dis 
tricts through which he passed and assuming the title "Great 
Gencral-iu-Chief.° The claim was that the uprising was in 
behaif of the dead king. All the soldiers were in mourning 
for him and they carried in theiiranksa shrine to his memory, 
before which they offered sacrifices. 

The road from the south corniug up to Seoul divides at 
Mok-ch'un, one branch proceeding by way of Chik-san and 
the other by Au-sUng, but they unite agaiD at Srt-wrsu. The 
rebels arrived at Mok-chTm just as the royal troops arrived at 
Sn-wOn. It was of prime importance to the rebelstoknow by 
which road the royal army, under O Myfiag-hang, were com¬ 
ing. Whichever way they came the rebels must take tbc 
other road and so evade an action. Gen. O was astute enough 
to surmise this but he did not propose to let the rebels steal a 
march on him in this way; so he scut forward a small part of 
his force .toward Chik-sau. but with the main body of his 
troops he took the road by way of An-sung. His calculations 
were correct, and when he neared A u-sung he found that the 
enemy were encamped there in fancied security. Taking a 
picked l>and of 7<*o men Gen. O made a detour and caiue 
around the hill on whose slope the rebels were encamped. In 
the night he mode a wild charge down from its summit into 
the camp. The effect was instantaneous. A moment later 
the whole rebel force was in full Right, racing for their lives, 
while the pursuers cut then down at pleasure. Yi In-jwa was 
caput:e.l and brought to Seoul. Meanwhile Pak F‘i«-pon the 
picfect of Sfui-saii opposed the remaining rebels in Kydng- 
sang Province, capturing and killing a great number of them, 
especially the leaders Ung I'o and Heui Ryaug, whose heads 
he sent to Seoul in a box. 

When Gen O Mviing-hing returned in triumph to Seoul 
the king went out to meet hint, and after the traitors' heads 
bad been implied on high, they all adjourned to the palace 
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where a great feast was spread, at which the king gave Gen. 
O a sounding title anil to Ch‘o<* Kyo-sfl, who betrayed the plot 
he gave the house near the present English Church, which 
has in connection with it a memorial shrine. The king had a 
book printed giving in details the evil deeds of the Soron 
party. Since that time there have been no great party strug¬ 
gles. Sacrifices were offered for all who had been killed by the 
rebels. The king showed his clemency by liberating the five- 
year-old son of one of the traitors. He had been imprisoned 
according to the law of the country, to be kept until his 
fifteenth year, and then he would be led out to execution. 

Hand in hand with the king f s prejudice against the use 
of wine went a similar prejudice against mining, so that not 
only did he peremptorily forbid the mining of silver at Au- 
byfm but hearing that copper was being mined near the same 
place he sent and put a stop to it. 

In 1727 the heir apparent died and was given the pos¬ 
thumous title of Hyo-jang Se-ja. Two years later another 
incipient rebellion broke out in the sonth having as its object 
the placing of Ila Keni, a relative of the king, on the throne. 
It is said that with him died several htiudred more of the 
doomed Soron party. 

The next thirty-two years were crowded full of reforms 
and their mere enumeration throws much light on the social 
and economic conditions of the time. 

A map was made of the northern boundary and a for¬ 
tress was built at Un-du; the law was promulgated that the 
grandson of a slave woman should be free; on account of 
drought the king ordered the making of numerous reservoirs 
in which to store water for irrigation, acd a commission was 
appointed with headquarters at Seoul, under whose supervi¬ 
sion these reservoirs were built; the kiug had a new model of 
the solar system made, to replace the one destroyed by the 
Japanese during the invasion ; at last China amended that 
clause in her history which stated that Kwaug-h.l was a good 
man and that Io-jong Ta-wang bad usurped the throne, and 
the king presented ouc or the corrected copies at the ancestral 
temple; the cruet form of torture, which consisted in tying 
the ankles together and then twisting a stout stick between 
the bones, was done away; a granary was built on the eastern 
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coast, to be stocked with grain each year by the people of 
Kying-sang Province, for use in case of famine in the north¬ 
ern province oi Ham-gyfing; the kiug claimed that the scarci¬ 
ty o i rice was due to the fact that so much of it was used in 
the making of wine and again threatened to kill anyone who 
should make, sell or use that beverage; in fact he placed 
detectives all about Seoul, along the main roads, whose 
business it was to smell of the breath of everyone whose face 
or gait indicated indulgence in the flowing bowl! 

A boatload of men belonging to the overthrown Ming 
dynasty appeared ou the southern coast and asked aid in an 
attempt to wrest again the scepter from the* Munch ns, but 
they were politely refused ; the king abolished that form of 
punishment which consisted in applying red hot irons to the 
limbs; he built the Chung-sung, ot inner wall at P’vOng-yaiig 
iu order to cut ofl the view of a kynbt>ng or “spying.peak/’ 
which in Korea is supposed to bring bad luck. Any place 
from whidh- may be seen the top of a mountain peak jusft 
peeping above the summit of a nearer mountain is considered 
unlit for a burial or building site. 

About the year 1733 famines were so frequent that the 
king appoiuteri a bureau of agriculture and appointed inspec¬ 
tors for each of the provinces to help in securing good irriga¬ 
tion ; a man named Yi Keui-ha invented a war chariot with 
swurds or spears extending out from the hubs of the wheels 
on either side. He was rewarded with a generalship. The 
king established a special detective force differing from the 
ordinary detective force in being more secret in its operations 
and in holding greater powers. The rules for its guidance 
were as follows, and they throw light upon existing conditions. 

(t) After careful investigation they may close up any 
prefecture! office and send the prefect to Seoul for trial. 

(2) This does not apply to prefecture* where animals are 
being reared for use in ancestral sacrifices. 

\ 3) In order to maintain their incognito they shall not 
demand food for nothing at the country in us but shall pay 
the regular prices. 

(4) For the Same reason they shall not stop long in the 
same place. 

(5) They must look sharply after the district constables 
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and thief-catchers and see that they are diligent and effective. 

(6> They must put a stop to the pernicious custom of 
prefects’ servants taking money in advance from farmers as a 
bribe to remit in part fixture government dues. 

(7) They shall prevent the sending in of incorrect esti¬ 
mates of the area of taxable land. 

(S) They shall see to it that prefects do not receive extra 
interest on government seed loaned to the people aud payable 
in the autumn after the crop is harvested. 

(_y) They shall prevent prefects appropriating ginseng 
which they confiscate from illegal sellers, 

(to) They shall prevent the king's relatives and friends 
seizing people's land. 

(tx) They shall stop the evil custom of prefects withhold¬ 
ing the Certificate of release from pardoned exiles until they 
have paid a certain sum of money. 

(12) They shall prevent the enlistment of too many men, 
who thereby claim their living from the government granaries. 

(13) They shall see to it that the prefects do not keep the 
good doth paid by rite people for soldiers' clothes, aud hand 
over to the soldiers a poorer'quality. 

(14) They shall prevent creditors compounding interest 
if a debtor fails to pay on time. 

(ij) They shall stop the making of poor gun-powder and 
of musket* with too small a bore. 

(16) They shall enforce the law that the grandson of a 
slave is free. 

(17) They stall see to it that the prefects in P'vdng-an 
Province do not receive re vest ue above the legal amount. 

Each of these specifications might be made the heading of 
a long chapter in Korean history. We have here in epitome 
the causes ol Korea’s condition to-day. 

The governor of Kang-wiin Province stated that on ac¬ 
count of the frequent famines he could not send three men 
annually as heretofore to the island of Ul-lejqng (Dagelet), but 
the king replied that as the Japanese had asked for that 
island, it would be necessary to make the annual inspection 
as heretofore. 

In the year 1754 the king made his second soil heir to 
the throne; he did away with the punishment of men wlo sold 
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goods in competition with the guilds or monopolies establish¬ 
ed at Chong-no. the center cm' the capita!. There had been so 
many royal deaths that the people had become accustomed to 
the use o: white clothes, and had forgotten all other custom. 
But the king now declared that white was the worst of colors 
because it soiled so eastlv, and h» ordered the use of blue, 
red or black, but giving the preference to the (hit as being 
the colur that corresponds with cast. In the early years of 
the dynasty King Se-jong had made a gauge of the size of 
whipping rods. It was shaped like a gun barrel, and no oue 
was to be whipped with a rod that could not he put into this 
gauge like a ramrod. The king revived this law and had 
many gauges made and sen: ail about the country to the dif¬ 
ferent prefectures. He also forbade anyone but a properly 
authorised official to administer a whipping, and lie abrogated 
the law by which thieves were branded by being struck in the 
forehead and ou each cheek with a great bunch of needles of 
ter which ink was rubbed into the wounds. He next did 
away with the clumsy tliree-cecked war-vessels which were 
slow and unseaworthv and in place of them substituted what 
he culled the “Sea Falcon Boat" which had sails extending 
from the sides like wings and which combined both speed and 
safety. These he stationed all along the coast. 

While on a trip to Song-dc the king paid a compliment to 
the people of Pu-jo g*. the ward iti that city where dwell the 
descendants of the men of the former dynasty, who do not 
acknowledge the presect dynasty, and thu- show their loyalty 
to their ancient master. At the same time he. fur the first 
time, inclosed in a fence the celebrated Sa:i-;uk Bridge, where 
still shows the blood of the murdered statesman Chong Moug- 

ju. 

Since the days of King Se-jong, who determined the length 
of the Korean yard-stick, that useful instrument hnd shrunk¬ 
en iu some measure and its length differed iu different locali¬ 
ties. So now again the king gave strict orders about' it ar.d 
required all yard-sticks to be nude to conform to a pattern 
which he gave. Previous to the days of King My ung-jntig 
n en of the literary degrees dressed in red, but white had 
gradually taken irs place; and now the king ordered them to 
go back to the good old custom. The official grade called 
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Hah'im became such au object of strife among the officials that 
the kins was constrained to abolish it, though it lias since 
been revived. Two of the emperors of the Sung dynasty in 
China have their graves ou Korean soil in the vicinity of Kid- 
son. The duty of keeping these graves in order was now 
placed in the hands of the governor of Ham-gyjQng Province. 
The king anticipated the death of all party strife by setting up 
a monument at the Song-gymvgwan in memory thereof and he 
ordered the people of different parties to intermarry and be¬ 
come good friends. During the Manchu and Japanese inva¬ 
sions all the musical instruments had been either destroyed 

W 

or stolen, ar.d as yet they had not been wholly replaced, bn: 
now there were found in a well at the palace a set of twenty- 
four metal pendants which, when struck with a hammer, gave 
four various musical notes. The inscriptions on them indicat¬ 
ed tha: they had come down from the time of King Se-jong. 
This aroused the king's interest and lie set skillful men at 
work making various instruments, notably a small chime of 
bells to be used at the royal ancestral worship. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Gsne"* Tixaft-tl .. superstition . sorcery interdicted,. . .a plebiscite.... 
uni?-bibber e.veeulen • u f*ii*nle Ria.Ir.Ua ....growth of Romm) 
C*thoUc 5 sin. * - .sanitation ., a senile king....suspicions against the 
Crown Prince... plot against him .. an ambitions woman..the 
princes trial .. 11 puinfnl scene . . the. prince killed .. .luw jigamst 
*in* telexed*. Br sacrifice... census ... various chauges ....party 

schism .. emancipation proclamation... a itont'eruns uncle-a 

new kir.g ...lilt- tjjtv works ..justice .. tturiy of Clirislinidtv__ 

various innovations ,, rumors of war... “birthplace" ol Roman 
Catholicism iu Korea .. opposition. . terrible scourge of cholera 

_conspiracy.... women's coiffure .. Roman Catholic persecution 

....Roman Catholic bonks declared seditious .. prosperity ar.d 
ariversity... a Chinese priest cuter* Korea ...types made-liter¬ 

ary works . £3i'£e*tior. a* to coinage .. .Chinese priest asks that a 
Portugese embfe»y be sent to Korea ..the king no: violently op¬ 
posed to Christianity. 

In the year 1743 :he king put roofs upon the West and 
Xoitb-east Gates, lkforc that tune they had boon siropiy 
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arches. He set on foot an agitation against the nse of silk, and 
ordered that no more hanners be made of that material. He 
utterly did away with the last remnant of the Soron party by 
an edict in which he stated that all whQ would go by that 
name were traitors. There was a popular superstition that 
the third and sixth on the list of successful candidates at 
the government examinations would soon die; so the ex¬ 
aminers were careful to substitute other utrraes, in case a 
frieud or relative found himself to this awkward predicament. 
The king happened to see this done once and upon inquiry 
found that the names of two Soug-do men were being sub¬ 
stituted in place of those oi some friends of the examiners, 
lu auger be ordered the names to be all mixed up again, and 
that c*eh man be made to run his chance of sndden death. 
One of his most salutary reforms was the doing away with 
the nmdarrg or sorceress class, who did and still do so 
much to corrupt the morais and degrade the manners of the 
Korean people. This period beheld the invention of the one¬ 
wheeled chair, but its use was always confined to the third 
official grade. A step backward was taken when it was 
decreed that no one above the ntmh official grade could 
be beaten as punishment for crime. It tended to build up 
another barrier between the upper and lower classes.. Arid 
yet it was uot an unmixed evil, for a public beating must in¬ 
evitably lower the dignity of the office that the culprit holds. 
There was such universal complaint against both the laud and 
the poll taxes that the king put it to vote at a plebiscite call¬ 
ed in Seoul in 1750, and the people voted unanimously for a 
house tax instead, and the king complied. The next year a 
grandson was born to him, who was destined to be his suc¬ 
cessor. lie found it necessary to police the four mo aula ins 
about Seoul to prevent the trees all being cut down. He 
built for the first time a fortification at the Itn-jiu River. Id 
1751 famines in different localities drove crowds of people to 
Seoul and the government was obliged to feed them; then the 
kiug’s moiber died; then the queen died. The king said 
there must be some extraordinary cause for all these calamities. 
He believed it was because wine was beiug secretly used in 
the palace. It was denied, but he was incredulous and order¬ 
ed that even in the ancestral sacrifices the use of wine be 
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dispense with and that water he used instead. Thr prov¬ 
incial general of Ham-gyung Province was convicted of hav¬ 
ing used witie and the king went, outside the South Gate to 
scl' him executed. The culprit's head was set on a pole in 
view of the populace. Following tip the good work of doing 
away with sorcery, the king banished from Seoul all the blind 
exorcists. 

The year 1753 was marked by two events of imj>ortance. 
A woman created ;i great disturbance in Whang-ha Province 
by claiming to be a Buddha and iuciting the women every¬ 
where to burn up the ancestral shrines. The trouble ended 
only when the king sent a special officer to seize and execute 
her. 

We are told that bv this time the secret study of the 
tenets of Roman Catholicism had resulted itt its wide diffusion 
in the provinces of Whang-hfi and Kaug-wfiu. There was 
uneasiness at court on account of the rumor that the people 
were throwing away their ancestral tablets, and the king 
ordered the governors of those provinces to put down the 
growing sect. This was more easily ordered than done, 
and as no deaths followed it is probable that the governors 
did little beside threaten and deuouuce. Two years later a 
work of Importance was completed. The great sewer of the 
city was quite inadequate to carry away the sewage of the 
city and every time a heavy rain fell the sewer overflowed 
and the street from the great bell to the East Gate became a 
torrent. The king gave two million cash out of his private 
purse and the sewer was properly cleaned out. He also ap¬ 
pointed a commission on sewerage aud ordered that there be 
a systematic cleaning out every three years. 

We have now arrived at the thirty-eighth year of the 
reign, corresponding to the year 1761 A. D. Up to that time 
the reign had been a brilliant one, not because of military suc¬ 
cesses but because of .social, economic and other reforms. 
So far, it stands side by side with the reign of Suk-jong Tfi- 
wang, who with the aid of the illustrious Soug Si-ryfli, effect¬ 
ed such far-reaching reforms. Wehavevet seen but few signs 
o: that growing senility which forms such a marked charac¬ 
teristic of the remainder of this reign. The king was now 
over seventy years old and he had lost that vigor of mind 
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which characterized the earlier years of his reign. But he 
still possessed all that imperiousness of will which likewise 
characterized him. Good judgment and will power should 
decline together or else the results may be disastrous, as is 
illustrated in the remaining years of his xelgu. 

We will remember that his first son had died and hts 
second son had been made heir to the throne. He in turn 
had a son who was now eight years old. The evils which we 
are about to relate grew out of the fact that the heir was not 
as stronglv attached to the Noron party as its adherents desired 
aud they feared that his accession might result in a resuscita¬ 
tion of the defunct Siron party. The truth is the son carried 
out in fact what his father commanded, but did not live up to 
—namely the obliteration of all party lines. The old mtu, 
while always preaching the breaking np of party clznishnesa, 
remained a good Noron to the end of bis days and the Notour 
had all the good things iu his gift. The king perhaps thought 
that party lines bad been lost Right of. but it was only the over¬ 
whelming ascendency of the Noron pary, which made com- 
parison absurd. Instead of destroying party lines h» did 
the very opposite in putting all the power into the hands of a 
single party. This suspicion against the Crown Priucc on 
the part of the party in power was the main cause of the 
disturbance which followed, but its immediate cause waS the 
ambition r>T a woman, a not unusual stumbling-block iu the 
path of empire. This woman was the sister of the Crown 
Priuce who desired that her hnsband be made king. Her 
oame was Princess Wha-whan Ong-ju. One of the palace wo¬ 
men also bated the Crown Prince. All these people desired 
his removal from th; field of action and all had different rea¬ 
sons The Noron tarty wanted to save themselves; the 
Princess wanted to become queen, and the palace woman wanted 
revenge; why, we are not told. 

It did not lake long to nndaway.' Hong Kye-beui, Hong 
Poug-han and Kim Sang-no, three choice spirits came together 
aud began laying plans for the overthrow of the Crown Prince. 
They first instructed the soldiers about the person of the 
Prince to steal women or goods and, when questioned about 
it, claim that it was at the order of the Prince. One day when 
the king was taking a walk behind the palace he oame across 
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a shallow excavation in the earth, covered with thatch. 
Lookiug in, lie found it died with mourners” clothes and 
other objects of mourning. Inquiring what it meant, he was 
told that the Crown Prince was impat'ent to have him die and 
that he had prepared the mouruer^' garments in advance. 
This aroused the anger of the king. He never stopped to 
think that it might be a trick against the Prince. Kvery 
thing lent color to the snsnicion. Again, one day. the king 
found the palace woman, above meotionci, weeping'bitterly. 
Sin said it was because the Crown Prince had offered her in¬ 
dignity. So by degrees plotters, bringing apparent evidence 
from several sides, which could not but seem conclusive, 
gradually estranged the king from his son and at last caused 
the removal of the latter to another palace, the one called the 
“Old Palace.” These thiugs preyed upon the mind of the 
Crown Prince and made him ill. but to add to this, it is said 
they administered drugs to him which tended to unbalance 
his mind and make him violent toward thoseabout birth Then 
the Princess his sister arranged a trip to Pying-yang foi; his 
health. It was intended that while he was there he should be 
charged with plotting to bring a force to overthrow the king 
ajnd nstirp the government. On his return, as he was ap¬ 
proaching the city near night, an official came in to the king 
and announced that the Crown Prince was outside the gate 
and intended to come in that night and seize the scepter. 
This threw the king into a frenzy of rage. He immediately 
had all the gates pnt under double guard and sent out demand¬ 
ing the reason of the Prince’s treasonable actions. The latter 
denied all treasonable intentions, hut it was too late. The old 
•tuati was unable to reason calmly about the matter. On the 
fifteenth day of the fifth moon the king went down to the 
“Old Palace’* to sit in judgment on his sou. It was an 
exceedingly hot day. When the Crown Prince came in 
and bowed before his father, the latter said “Do you realize 
how you have sinned ?” The Prince replied that he was not 
conscious of havitig sinned against his father in any way what¬ 
ever. As the king had already decided in his mind that the 
Prince was guilty, this denial made him simplv furious. He 
Screamed “If you do not die it will mean the destruction of 
the dynasty. So die.” He then ordered all the assembled 
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courtiers to bare their swords but they hesitated, for they 
knew the Prince was innocent; but when the king leaped up 
and drew his sword they had to do likewise. The Prince 
calmly said "I am no criminal, but if I am to die it ought not 
to be before the eyes of my father. Le? me return to my 
apartments and then do with me as you will.” The king was 
too far gone with rage and excitement to care for the dignity 
of his high station or to care for appearauces. “No,” he 
screamed, “It must be here before myeyes.” Thereupon the 
Prince undid the girdle about his waist and proceeded to 
strangle himself. The whole court were horrified, excepting 
the king, who could no longer be called sane. They rushed 
forward. Undid the cord and dashed water m his face to bring 
him back to consciousness, in spite of the king's louily voci¬ 
ferated commands to the contrary. They joined with one 
voice in asking the king's clemency, but they might as well 
have asked a maniac. He threatened to kill them too ii they 
persisted in thwarting him. He then ordered a heavy plank 
box to be brought in and the Prince was commanded to get 
into it. But at the moment he was trying to beat his brains 
out against a stone and did not hear the command. One of 
the officials ran to him and spread out his hands on the stone 
and received the blows that were intended to end the life of 
the unhappy Prince. Being dissuaded from this, the Prince 
aTose and went to his father and said “I am your only son. 
father, and though I may have sinned, overlook it and forgive 
me. You arc not like my father now. You w ill recover from 
this passion and lament it.” This enraged Ibc king to such 
an extent that he could hardly articulate as he ordered the 
Prince to get into the box. At this moment they brought up 
the little grandson to plead for his father’s life, but the king 
raised his foot and gave the child a kick that scut it reeling 
back into the arms of those who had brought it. It was evi¬ 
dent that there was nothing to be done; so the Prince pro¬ 
ceeded to climb into the box. It was now dark ami when the 
cover was nailed on tt was not noticed that there was a large 
knot-hole in one side of the box. One of the officials came 
and spoke to the Prince through this hole. He was over¬ 
come by the heat and asked for water and a fan, which were 
passed in to him. One of those who were interested in the 
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Prince's death told the king what was going on. and he hur- 
tied out and ordered a heavy plank nailed over the hole, and 
banished the man who had helped the Prince. The assembly 
broke up. but the Prince was left in this narrow prison day 
after day to starve. Each day one of the palace servants gave 
the box a heavy blow with a stone. At first it elicited ati 
angry protest from the Prince bill the fourth day he only said 
“I am very dizzy. Please leave me in peace.” On the .seventh 
day there was tio response, and the servant bored a bole and 
put in his hand and felt the cold body of the dead Prince. The 
body was wrapped in grave-clothes and taken away for burial. 
He received the posthumous name of Sa-do. It is a singular 
fact that from that day to bis end, some fifteen years later, 
the king never expressed sorrow for this act of cruelty. It is 
also significant that the Princess never tried to carry out her 
plan of having her husband become king. The horror of this 
scene seems to have turned her mind away from its purpose. * 
At any rate she drops from the page of history without being 
given an opportunity to atone even ia part for the terrible 
crime for which she was largely to blame. The king still 
looked upon his grandson as the heir to the throne, but he 
made him disown his dead father and take his uncle as father. 
He likewise made the boy solemnly promise never to change 
his mind in this. We see from this that the king continued 
, to the very end to think that the Prince was guilty and his 
deed justifiable. 

The year 1764 found an octogenarian on the throne. 
From this time on, the king was exceedingly feeble, but he 
citing to life with a tenacity that was amazing, and was des¬ 
tined to encumber the throne for a fnll decade still. His in¬ 
creasing weakness made it necessary for his-physicians to 
prescribe a little wine. He acquiesced, ami from this time 
the laws against the use of wine were relaxed somewhat. Its 
use was soon resumed iu connection with tbe ancestral wor¬ 
ship, but only at the importunity of the princess. 

These declining j r enrsare by no means barren of interest¬ 
ing events. The annual sacrifice in behalf of the country had 
always been mode at Pi-bilk Mountain in Ham-gyung Pro¬ 
vince. but it was told the king that as F»k tu Mountain stood 
at the head of the country and dominated the whole, as it 
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were, the sacrifice should be made on or near that mountain, 
So it dreret-d that from that time on the sacrifice should 
he* pin termed at l?u-ch‘on Mang dtik-p‘> ung, eight 7 i beyond 

A 

fCap san utrd is full view of the great Phk tu-san or “Moun¬ 
tain of tbe White Head.” A^d it was farther decreed that 
toncise >vIiq took part in the service should be secluded for four 
days before the event, should bathe often and put ou clean 
clothes and forego all commerce with women. 

In 1767 the king ordered a full census of the country. It 
was found to contain 1.679,86s houses, containing 7,006,248 
people fn other words there had been an increase of over 
800. 0 O 0 since the year 1657. He also ordered the making of 
a new rain gauge. The first one is said to have been made by 
King oe jong. He did away with the punishment that con¬ 
sists in beating the tops of the feet until, frequently, the toes 
drbp off. ■Ou-flceottnt of the danger of ship wreck tti rouud- 
•itig Hie corner of Whang-hfl Province the king ordered- the 
.discontinuance t>f annual naval tactics at Chang-uyuu, ex¬ 
cepting for the. boats regularly stationed there. He built a 
palace in Ch'tu-ju in Chitl-la Province and had sacrifices of¬ 
fered there, for although Ham-gyiing Province is said to be 
the birthplace of the line, the family really originated in the 
south. The king also revived the ancient custom of having 
a hell hang in thepalace gateway, to be struck by anyone who 
had a grievance to lay before the king. 

A split occurred in the Noron party in the year 1771. 
The two factions were called respectively the Si and the Pyuk. 
The former held that the father of the Crown Prince was an 
innocent man and had been unjustly punished, while the 
tetter held tire reverse. It is evident that those who claimed he 

innoeftnt were making a bid for favor with the prospective 
big. 

At'ihq rtjr.e' of which we write the great sewer of the city 
h'a«i a^wisToi. ar.cient willows extending the whole length. 
This was'fouud to be a disadvantage and they were hewn 
down and the sewer was walled in as we see it today. Two 
more faeftons arose about this time. They were called the 
Nak and the Ho. Their differences were caused by conflict¬ 
ing theories as to the interpretation of the Confucian clas¬ 
sics. 
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The greatest act of this king, and the one that casts the 
greatest luster on his memory, was reserved for the twilight 
of his reign. What led to it we are not told, but in the 
eighty-niuth year of his life, by a single stroke of the brush, 
he emancipated all the serfs in Korea. Up to this time all 
the common people had been serfs of the yang-bans or noble 
class. In every district and in every ward each man of the 
common people owed allegiance to wme local gentleman. It 
took the form usually of a tax or tribute in kind and was very 
louse in its application; but on occasion the master coaid call 
upon ail these people for service and be could even Bell them 
if he so desired. This is the reason why it is exceedingly rare 
that a iamily removes permanently from any locality, at least 
nominally. A man may go from place to place, or may live 
permanently at the capital, but when asked where he lives he 
tvill invariably name the exact spot where be originated and 
where the seat of bis family is still supposed to be. When 
the common people were serfs they could not move at will, 
and the custom became so ingrained in them that to this day 
its effects are plainly seen. This aged king put forth 
his hand and decreed that this serfdom shotild cease once 
for all. It was different from slavery. That institution 
still continued and has continued to the present day; This 
serfdom included all the people who did not belong to 
the so-called yang-ban class. It is quite plain that the 
line of demarcation between the common people and the 
nobility was very much more clearly defined tbau at the 
present day. We find no indication that the order was re¬ 
sisted io any part of the country. It is probable that the 
serfdom had gradually become largely nominal and the people 
only gradually came to realize what the edict really me^nt. 
l£ve:i to ti;i> the spirit oi seridom is a marked characi^i- 
istic of the people. 

llis ninetieth year beheld the complete mental and physi¬ 
cal collapse oi the king. He could uot attend to the ancestral 
sacrifices ; jii.s mind continually wandered from the subject in 
hand. He wonld order a meeting of his councillors and then 
forget that he had ordered it, or forget what he had ordered 
i* K*i. 

llong in-hau hated the young Crown Prince. It had 
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long !'crn his ambition to see on the throne the son of the 
princess who had given up the project of becoming queen 
He worked with all his might to have the fatal day put off, 
when the royal seals should he put in the hands of the prince. 
If.: was nil the more dangerous as he was the prince's uucle, 
and •l»eref<Jie more difficult to handle- 

When the aged king insisted upon giving up, this man 
said, "N'.it yet, you have many years more to reign," and lie 
Micceeded in delaying the matter, hoping that something might 
intervene to prevent the consummation that he dreaded. At 
one time when the king called a clerk to record bis decree 
that the Crown Prince, from that day, should assume the 
reins of pou er, Hong violently pushed the clerk away ami 
prewnlcl it. The officials were all in a state of trupirUtio i 
over -.lies-e high-handed proceedings, tearing that they might 
Ijccohiv compromised, but help was at bund. 8ft Myuug*sii:i 
memorialized the king and set forth this Hong in such a iight 
that rli:* k’og with a hist effort asserted himself and the young, 
prince became king. A near friend of Hong was banished s- 
a hint that Hong himself might cjqicct punishment if b*. 
persisted in making trouble. Karly the next year more u' - 
Hong's friends were banished. The aged king took the newly 
appointed King to the shrine of bis foster father and made him 
swear that he would ever consider himself the son of that 
man rather tliau of his real father. The young mao asked 
that the record o: his father's death be expunged from the of¬ 
ficial records and so they were taken outside the Northwest 
Gate and "washed* 1 in the stream. 

In die third moon of 1776 the old man died. The new king 
is known by his posthumous title of Chong-jong Ta-wang. 
He immediately raised his adopted father to the rank of Chin- 
jong Tft-wangand gave his real father the title Chang-hon Se*ja. 

The reign just ended had been rich in literary products. 
The names of same of the books published are: "How to deal 
with the native fever," “The eve.ildeeds of the Soron party," 
‘‘Conduct and Morals." “Fortifications and Military Tactics,” 
“A Catechism of Morals," “A reprint of the Confncian work 
So-hak-ji," “An Abstract, in 100 volumes, of five important 
historical and geographical works.” This last was called the 
Mtm-bon I'i-go. 
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